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Abt.  I. — 1  ■  Historia  de  la  Dotmnacion  de  lot  Araba  en  Endiia, 
saeada  de  varies  Mamiscritos  y  Memorias  ATabigas.  Por  el 
Doctor  Don  Jos£  Antonio  Conde,  del  Gremio  y  Claiutro  de  ' 
la  UniTeraidad  de  Alcala;  Individuo  de  numero  de  la  Acade- 
mia  Espanoli,  y  de  la  de  la  Hiatoria,  bu  Anticuario  7  BiUio- 
tecario;  de  la  Sociedad  Matritense;  y  Coiresponaal  de  U  Aca- 
demia  de  Berlin.     Madrid.   1820-1.     3  tom.  4to. 

2,  Hutoire  de  la  Domination  da  Araba  tt  det  Maures  eti  Espagne 
et  en  Portugal,  depuis  rinvasion  de  ces  Feuples  jvsmt'  a  levr 
Expuhion  aifinitivc ;  redieie  sur  FHistoire  tradutte  de  FArabe 
en  Etpagnol,  de  M.  Joseph  Conde,  Membre  de  plutieurs  Socii- 
tia  savantes,  Bibtiotkecatre  de  fEscurial,  de  P Academe  tf ffu- 
toire,  Ifc.    Par  M.  de  MarUs.     Paris.    1825.    3  torn.  8vo. 

It  was  one  among  the  many  odd  speculations  of  Major  Jardine, 
who  obtained  considerable  reputation  some  forty  years  ago  by  his 
Letters  from  Borbary  and  Spain,  that  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
tbe  Spaniards  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  mixture  of 
races  which  in  the  course  of  bo  many  revolutions  has  been  effected 
in  that  nation.  The  theory  might  afford  matter  for  a  discussion  in 
which  many  curious  physiological  facts  roisht  be  adducedj  but 
which  could  lead  to  no  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  reroai^able 
that  purity  of  blood  should  have  been  so  scrupulously  regarded  in 
a  country  where  the  intermixture,  beyond  all  doubt,  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  There  is  the  old 
Iberian  stock,  denved  we  know  not  whence,  for  no  affinity  to  any 
other  toi^ue  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Basque  language: 
Kelts,  Ciurthaginians,  and  Romans  succeeded;  and  then  a  swarm 
of  Gothic  nations  possessed  tbe  peninsula  for  three  centuries.  Id 
additioa  to  all  theae  varieties,  toe  Greeks  long  maintained  their 
dominion  upon  the  coast ;  and  there  was  from  early  times  a  large 
infusion  c^  Jewish  blood — the  only  ingredient  of  which  "  the  most 
Catholic"  natioD  is  ashamed;  though  of  all  pedigrees,  that  which 
ascenda  to  Abraham  might  properly  be  esteemed  the  proudest. 
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Then  came  the  Mafaommedan  conqueit;  under  dist  ippelUtuo 
men  of  many  countries  were  included— 

"  Syrian,  Mtnr,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar." 
Xhe  after-influx  was  mostly  from  Africa,  and  for  the  greater  part 
waa  drawn  from  the  Berber  tribes,  who  were  probably,  as  they 
considered  tbemseWes  to  be,  of  Arabian  origin,  but  witii  a  Nu- 
midian,  and  perhaps  an  ^yptianand  a  Punic  cross.  The  Moon 
remained  nine  hundred  years  in  Spain,  and  though  difference  of 
religion  rendered  any  approach  toward  such  an  union  as  should 
baie  formed  the  Christiana  and  Mahonunedans  into  one  fieople 
impossible,  a  very  considerable  intermixture  took  place,  at  first  id 
bvour  of  the  Moors,  latterly  of  the  Spaniards,  v/hen  they  in  their 
turn  obtained  the  ascendancy.  The  Roman  and  Oo^c  conquests 
have  produced  most  effect  upon  the  language  and  institutions  of 
die  people:  the  Moors  have  left  the  noblest  remains,  and  in  the 
soum  of  Spain  the  manners  and  physical  characterisbcs  of  the  in- 
habitants to  this  day  bear  traces  of  their  Moorish  descent.  Of 
this  the  French  often  reminded  them  in  times  when  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  was  at  its  height.  Thus  Ronsard  speaks 
of 

■- "  tacadroR  anient 

Da  paqila  baxatft,  wm-Moret  iTOccidatl ;" 

and  in  the  Satire  Menipp^e  the  same  appellation  is  given  them  in 
foitteroess,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  national  and  stinging  reproach. 

Yet  Spain  may  regard  the  Moorbh  ages  of  its  history  with 
pride,  in  whatever  light  they  are  considered.  Except  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscoes,  (which  is  the  most  extensive  and  dreadful 
act  of  remorseless  policy  that  has  ever  been  carried  into  effect  in 
modem  times,  and  by  a  Christian  people,)  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  portion  of  its  annals  but  what  is  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
character.  It  comprizes  the  heroic  ages  of  Spain;  the  romance, 
the  chivalry,  the  poetry  of  Spanish  history  begin  and  end  with 
it.  Hitherto  vie  have  only  received  it  as  represented  by  the  Spa- 
nish historians,  except  in  the  brief,  but  curious  and  authentic 
work  of  M.  Cardonne,  which  he  composed  from  Arabic  mate- 
rials. The  deficiency  would  now  have  been  well  supplied,  if  the 
audior  of  the  work  before  us  had  lived  to  prepare  the  whole  of  his 
papers  for  the  press;  and,  imperfect  as  he  has  left  them,  they 
form  a  most  important  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  bis 
own  country. 

.Don  Jos^  Antonio  Con^e  was  born  at  Peraleja,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca,  and  educated  at  Alcala.  He  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession;  but  lovitig  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 


iht  Arabt  and  Moots  in  Spain.  S 

baring  from  an  eari;  age  applied  himself  to  the  oriental  Ian> 

Sag^,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  tbe  Ro^al  Libraij  at 
adrid,  and  was  thus  fixed  in  the  very  situation  where  he  could 
be  most  usefully  and  most  happily  employed.  His  first  publica- 
tiMi  ccmsista  of  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Theocritus — a 
javenile  production,  which  was  well  received.  His  second  was  a 
Toaioii  of  that  part  of  Ediisi  the  Nubian's  Geography  which  re- 
lates to  Spain:  the  Arabic  text  was  published  with  it,  and  he 
«dded  notes,  which,  according  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  are  of 
Lttle  value..  He  was,  however,  a  diligent  student,  who  neithei 
iniatook  die  nature  of  his  own  talents,  nor  overrated  them,  but 
was  contented  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literature.  Hia  merits 
were  properly  appreciated,  and  the  Academy  of  History  ap- 
pointed hm  their  Antiquary  and  Librarian ;  but  die  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  intermpted  by  Buonaparte's  usurpation  of  Spain. 
A  few  men  of  letters  (to  the  hcmour  of  letters  and  of  the  Spanish 
character  they,  were  but  few)  took,  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  strongest  side,  and  acknowledged  the  intrusive  government. 
Ctmde  was  one  of  that  unworthy  number,  and  he  accepted,  under 
the  latruder  Jtmeph,  the  appointment  of  Archivista,  or  Keeper  of 
the  Records  for  the  Home  Department.  Consequently  he  found 
it  neoessaiy  to  fly  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Madrid,  and 
the  battle  of  VKtoria  made  him  an  exile.  He  took  shelter  in 
France,  and  remained  there  in  retirement  till  tbe  year  1817,  when 
be  was  permitted  to  return  into  his  own  country.  The  indulgeoce 
ut  the  government  was  not  extended  further,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  restoml  to  his  office  in  the  Royal  IJbrary;  but  the  Academy 
of  History  replaced  him  on  their  list  of  members,  and  reappointed 
him  their  Antiquary.  A  proper  distinctiou  was  made  nere;  the 
government  could  bestow  nothing  more  than  forgiveness  upon 
one  who  had  given  his  assent  and  consent  to  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tion, but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy, 
which,  as  a  literary  body,  took  no  cognizance  of  political  offences. 
In  Ccmde's  case  the  oSence  proceeded  wholly  from  moral  weak- 
ness ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  minds  are  too  much  occu- 
Sned  by  their  favourite  pursuits  to  have  any  room  for  ambition,  or 
i>r  avarice.  In  ISWhe  published  tbe  first  volume  of  his  Moorish 
History— the  great  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life;  he  died 
before  tbe  second  was  prepared  for  the  press;  in  its  rough  state, 
however,  he  bad  brought  Uie  work  down  to  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, which  terminates  the  history  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  but 
not  alas !  of  die  Moora  in  Spain.  His  unpublisbed  papers  con- 
ust  of  a  translati<m  of  the  Canticles,  with  notes,  which  are  said  to 
dispUy  much  emdidon;  and  a  collection  of  Arabic  poems,  with 
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Spanish  versions,  and  a  dissertation  upon  tbe  eflect  which  the 
Arabian  has  produced  upon  the  Spanirii  poetry.  His  librarj' was 
sold  in  London:  it  was  singularly  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
rarest  Spanbh  books. 

If  the  author  were  living,  it  would  become  us  rather  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  performed  in  this  valuable  work,  than  to 
censure  the  plan  upou  wfaidi  he  proceeded.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  compiling  a  narrative  from  certain  Moorish  histo- 
rians, presenting,  he  says,  almost  always  a  faithful  translation  of 
their  own  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  bettec  understand 
thetr-genius  and  style.  His  bodk,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  Spaniards  as  the  reverse  of  their  ovm  histories,  for  as  the 
Spanish  writers  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  Moorish  dynasties,  he 
in  like  manner  disregards  the  aifairs  of  Castille  and  Leon.  With- 
out attempting  (o  reconcile  the  relations  of  the  different  parties,  or 
even  to  compare  them,  he  gives  the  story  simply  as  the  Moors 
gave  it,  and  even  presents  the  names  of  places  and  persona  as 
they  are  disfigured  and  disguised  by  the  Moorish  pronunciatioo. 
The  notes  are  few  and  unimportant;  and  the  only  assistance 
which  he  has  afforded  the  reader,  is  that  of  inserting  die  Christian 
date  of  the  year  in  the  margin,  when  the  year  of  the  Hegira  is 
nietitioned  in  the  text.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  Conde,  whose 
mind  was  neither  strong  nor  capacious,  had  grown  enamoured  of 
his  subject,  insomuch  that  his  intellectual  habits  were  more 
Moorish  than  Castillian.  He  preferred  an  Arabic  word  in  many 
cases  where  his  mother  tongue  might  have  supplied  one  precisely 
equivalent,  and  he  attributed  to  the  Arabic  a  far  greater  share  in 
the  structure  of  the  Spanish  language  than  belongs  to  it.  That 
ridi  tongue,  he  says,  is  so  much  indebted  to. the  Arabic,  not  in  its 
vocabulary  alone,  but  for  its  idioms,  phrases,  and  metaphorical 
expressions,  that  it  may  be  considered  m  this  respect  as  a  mixed 
or  corrupted  Arabic  dialect.  And  he  asserts,  that  some  of  the 
oldest  Castillian  works,  the  Coronka  General  for  example,  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  syntas,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words,  they  might  be  taken  for  books  elegantly  com- 
'posed  in  that  language — "  no  las  falta  sino  el  sonido  material  de 
las  palabras  para  tenerlas  par  obras  escritas  en  muy  propia  lengua 
Arabe"  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  intent  upon  hia 
favourite  pursuit,  that  he  thought  and  dreamt  in  Arabic ;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  neither  a  full  knowledge  or  command 
of  his  own  language. 

Ill  all  this  the  writer's  predilection  is  manifest;  for  of  the  com- 
ponent parte  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  Arabic  holds  only  the 
third  place,  and  that  at  a  long  interval,  even  if  the  third  be 
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tUowed  it.  The  basis  of  die  tongue  is  Lathi.  The  Gothic  Icing, 
Atbaulfus,  wished  to  make  the  conquered  people  acquire  the 
speech  of  their  conquerors,  and  laj  aside  their  own  for  it;  but 
dough  this  was  a  fovouiite  object  of  his  ambition,  he  fouud'it 
beyond  bis  power.  The  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  greatl^r 
Exceeds  those  which  are  of  Moorish  extraction.  The  Portugueze 
have  a  dictionary  of  all  the  words  in  their  language  derived  from 
the  Arabic;  they  are  comprized  in  160  small  quarto  pages,  and 
fiertainly  do  not  amount  to  1500:  the  list  might  be  extended;  biit 
if  all  the  Moorish  words  which  are  preserved  throughout  the  pen* 
ioitUa  were  collected,  including  even  such  as  have  become  obstH 
lete,  they  would  not  form  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  vocabulary.  A 
Portugueze  of  great  learning,  the  late  D esembarg ado r  Antonio 
Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  Basqiie 
roots  was  greater — a  result  of-  bis  inquiries  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  probable  that 
the  words  of  Keltic  extraction  are  quite  as  numerous.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Arabian  character  of  style  which  Seiior  Conde 
ascribes  to  the  early  Spanish  chronicles,  there  is  in  those  chroni- 
cles a  remarkable  resemblance  to  what  in  a  country  where  (thank 
Heaven!)  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  we  may  call 
scriptural  language;  indeed  a  faithful  translation  of  those  chronic 
cles  necessarily  falls  into  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  our 
Bible  in  its  historical  parts.  At  first  this  might  appear  to  confirm 
Conde's  assertion,  that  the  general  construction  of  the  Spanish  ii 
derived  from  the  Arabic;  but  the  true  solution  is,  that  barbarous, 
or  semi- barbarous,  history  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  except  where  some  great  corruption  of  taste 
has  become  national,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  The  subject- 
matter  is  die  same  wherever  war  has  been  considered  as  the  great 
business  of  life,  and  the  noblest  employment  of  men ;  where  there 
is  this  similarity  of  circumstances,  a  scanty  vocabulary,  and  a 
simple  straight-forward  manner  of  expressing  clearly  what  is 
'•troDgly  felt,  occasions  the  resemblance  of  style.  The  difference 
aiises  wholly  from  allusions  to  local  images  and  customs 

The  French  translator,  M.  De  MarUs,  has  supplied  the 
cbaanis  in  the  original,  by  inserting  throughout  the  work,  a  brief 
account  of  contemporary  events  in  the  Christian  kingdoms  of 
Spain;  he  has  judiciously. used  the  proper,  or  rather  the  French 
oaoies  of  diose  places  which  SeHor  Conde  has  left  bis  reader  to 
discover,  if  he  can,  in  thair  Mooiish  disguise;  and  he  has  pre- 
fixed a  convenient  chronological  table.  A  good  book  has  thus 
been  rendered  more  generally  accessible,  and  more  agreeable  for 
those  who  can  be  satisfied  without  much  research.  The  most 
noticeable  error-occun  in  the  title-page,  where  he  has  nude  Sencv 
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Coode  librtimn  of.the  EsGurUjl,«ot  knowing  thti  what  is  c^M 
the  Boyal  Library  Is  a  lepaiate  coUectioii  at  Madrid* 

The  Spanish  writer  gives  a  brief  accouet  of  the  iBBDUBcripts 
irbich  he  has  followet).  There  is  one  of  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
he  had  made  -more  use ;  it  is  the  work  of  Abdala  Aly  ben  Ab- 
derahman  ben  Huzeil  de  Granada,  upon  the  sacred  wars  against 
the  Chiiittans,  and  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  branches,  as  prac- 
tised in  those  times  by  the  Moors.  The  manuscript  is-ofconsiderr 
abte  anbquity,  and  very  curious,  Senor  Conde  says,  as  tvlatiag  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Moors.  A  tranriatioo 
of  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  as  good  in  its  kiod  as  n 
similar  work  upon  the  Spanish  art  of  war  in  America,  by  Captain 
Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca,  it  wouId.be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  that  could  be  made  to  our  historical  knowledge  of 
Spain.  No  reEerences  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  work}  in 
one  point  of  view  the  omisaioa  is  of  less  consequence  than  if  the 
history  had  been  compiled  from  materials  more  generally  intelli- 

S'ble  and  more  accessible ;  but  in  another  it  is  of  more :  for 
ough  few  |>ersons  have  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
consulting  his  authorities,  end  few  of  those  who  are  so  qualified 
could  have  the  opportunity,  the  difficult  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular lact  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  printed  books. 
tirin  any  European  language. 

Senor  Conde  has  also  noticed  in  his  preface  certain  works,  in 
which  information  upon  the  subject  of  his  history  in^t  be  sou^vt 
for  and  not  found.  He  speaks  of  the  Arabic  authors  published  by 
Selden,  Pocock,  £rpenms,  Golius,  Schultens,  an^  Reiscbe,  as 
containing  very  little  that  relates  to  Spain.  There  is  little  ia 
Elmacin,  but  more  than  in  any  other  of  those  authors.  Cai^ 
donne  is  here  said  to  have  had  no  other  authorities  than  those 
which  the  Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo  has  used  in  his  history,  ex- 
-  cept  what  is  found  in  D'Herbelot;  and  to  have  followed,  without 
any  exercise  of  his  Judgment,  the  Spanish  relationsof  miracle* 
and  heroic  exploits,  upon  which  the  Moorish  writers  are  alto- 
gether silent.  This  passage  would  not  have  been  sufiered  to  apr 
pear  if  Senor  Conde's  manuscript  had  been  submitted  to  the 
censure  of  the  Holy  0£Bce.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  at 
which  he  hints,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  any  where,  except 
among  the  apostoHcals  of  Spain;  but  concerning  the  celebrated 
nctonesof  the  Spaniards,  exaggerated  as  they  may  have  [been,  no 
conclusion  a^inst  them  could  fairly  be  inferred  from  the-stlence 
of  the  Moorish  writers,  even  if  (hose  writers  faad  been  motf  exact 
and  copious  in  d>eir  narration  than  they  profieased  to  be.  In  the 
official  accounts  publbhed  by  Buooapvte's  govenunent  during 
the  war  in  Spain,  some  of  our  victwies  were  never  noticed,  and 
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o*fa«»  Weie  clunted  for  the  defeated  psitj.  And  in  a  sketch  of 
Irish  affairs  duiiog  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  an  Irish  friar,  thero 
is  DO  neabou  of  the  MaMacxe;— Father  Harold,  though  hearty 
io  the  CMiM,  was  hunuuw  eopugh  to  have  80i»e  misgiviDgs  con- 
oerning  that  put. of  the  tragedy,  and  therefore  he  passed  over 
it  in  sileitGe. 

Caairi,  wboM  extncts  from  the  Escurial  manuscripts  were 
poUisbed  is  a  splendid  form,  is  censured  by  Senor  Conde  af 
a  hwty,  supei^cul.  and  inexact  writer,  and  the  unfavourable 
miaiMi  is  ntified  by  M..  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  There  are  two 
Mglith  works  of  modem  date  which  would  ^ave  been  noticed  in 
his  preface  if  they  had  been  known  to  the  uithor.  Bourke's 
Coacise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  one ;  a  quarto  volume, 
compiled  wiih  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
without  an^  merit  of  any  kind.  The  other  is  Major  David  Price's 
ChiVDologioal  fiuetrof  pect  of  the  principal  events,  of  Mahommedan 
History,  from  the  death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator  to  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moghul 
Brapire  is  Uindustaun,  from  original  Persian  authorities.  This, 
•mbich  was  pcinted  at  Brecknock,  (I8IS-20,)  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  is  me  most  extensive  historical  compilation  that  has  as 
yet  been:  made  fiom. Oriental  materials,  and  a  most  interesting 
aad  valuable  work  it  is }  but  except  an  incidental  notice  of  the 
cwq^eat  of  Spain,  it  contains  nothing  relating  to  that  country. 

Sonor  C<mde  has  observed,  that  the  Moorish  writers  were  as    - 
it  of  SpaniBbhiatory,as  the  Spanish  historians  were  of  theirs; 


but  in  this  be  is  unjuat  to  his  countrymen,  for  they  were  much 
more  so,  and  the  cause  for  it  is  apparent.  During  the  height 
of  their  power,  the  Moors  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  SpMuards;  they  r^anled  them  as  a  handful  of  barbarians, 
who  hisd  taken  shelter  in  the.raoat  ioaccesaible  and  worst  part  of 
tiie  Prainsnla,  «m1  were  allowed  to  remain  there  in  independence, 
I  to  be  gained  by  subduing  them  ;  but  the 


ooaqusrors  speared  to  the  Spaniards  what  they  really  were, « 
pent  and  fomudable  enemy,  upon  whom  no  lengdi  of  time  could 
ever  center  anyleKttinwte  right  to  the  land  which  they  had  invaded, 
and  boBi  wliom  it  was  an  hereditary  and  sacred  duty  for  them  to 
racover  their  country.  The  Spanish  accounts  for  the  three  first 
centuries  after  the  conquest  are  indeed  of  the  most  meagre  kind, 
being  little  more  than  bare  chronological  notices;  but  the  col- 
faiteral  materisla  are  copious,  and  there  is  no  country  in  \(iucb 
•■eh  nataials  have  been  consulted  with  more  diligence  than  in 
Spsin.  Inscfiptioiu,  coins,  monuments,  deeds,  diarters  have 
been  invQSbgated  witfi  great  sagaoly  and  consummate  erudidon; 
ud  .if  BstioaBl  pride  and  national  superstitiou  have  too  lightly 
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•ecredited  popular  talui  aod  stMaetimev  ^ven  inplioit  beSef  to 
&e  impudent  fabricatJoas  of  interested  pneats  and  l^itig  mookst 
diere  are. Spanish  bbtorians  and  antiquaries  who  have  maBUested 
die  greatest  critical  acuteoew,  and  the  soundest  judgement,  irbea 
dieir  minds  .were  not  biassed  bj  prepossessioM,  which  they  would 
have  thought  it  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  actually  Inve- 
beeo  dangerous  for  diem  to  iiave  called  in  question.  Flonz  is  aa 
example  of  this,  one  oi  those  quiet  and  and  happy^iunded  mens 
who,  by  their  patient  and  useful  literary  labours,  niiTe  Diade  aoihe 
amends  to  society  for  the  evil  connected  with  the  contiduanceof 
die  monastic  orders.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  is  an  earlier  and 
more  illustrious  instance.  He  was  the  Leland  of  Spain,  but  hap- 
pier in  this  respect  dian  Leland,  that  he  lived  to  maiLe  use  of 
the  materials  which  he  collected,  and  brought  down  die  history 
of  hia  native  country  from  the  earliest  times,  to  die  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  a  fidelity  and  industry  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  portrait  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  (first  published  by 
Florez  with  his  Viage  Santo,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lective edition  of  bis  works,)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  that 
has  ever  been  engraved.  It  represents  him  in  his  priest's  dress, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  spectacles  astride  bis  ear;  the  bead, 
which  is  nerfecUy  bald,  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  and  die  eyes 
raised  wim  an  air  of  ansioug  thouffhtfulness ;  but  the  inteUectaal 
is  leas  remarkable  dian  the  physical  expression,  "porque  ensu 
fitoHomia  se  coruervan  vestigios  nada  eguivocoB  del  defecto  que 
■  padecta  Morales,  y  en  que  le  habia  heeho  caer  au  excesivo  y  mam- 
tiderado  zelo  en  eomervar  la  pareza  virgituU."  These  are  the 
words  of  his  last  editor.  Morales  hnd  been  a  fanatic  in  his 
youth.  He  was  educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  entered  the  Jeronimite  Order.  Having  incurred 
an  obligation  which  is  opposed  to  die  intention  of  nature,  and 
conaequendy  cannot  have  been  enjoined  by  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Creator ;  he  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  break  his  vow, 
by  a  desperate  act  of  madness,  which  would  have  qualified  him 
for  a  priest  of  Cybele,  had  he  lived  under  ■  pagan  iaatead  of 
Papal  superstidon.  This  was  early  enough  in  life  for  the  effects 
to  be  strongly  marked  in  his  countenance ;- the  change  produced 
in  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  was  from  burning  fanaticiam 
to  a  sober  but  earnest  bigotry.  The  pleasure  which  as  a  special 
devotee  of  St.  Dominic  (whom  of  all  saints  in  the  calendar  be 
had  chosen  as  his  favourite),  he  might  else  have  tajwu  in  makii^ 
new  martyrs,  was  inno<%ntly  derived  Arom  huiatBig  out  the  relics 
of  old  ones,  visiting  their  shrines,  restoring  their  wor^ip,  and  in- 
vestig.atiBg  with  pious  zeal  their  historjr^lageodary  or  reaL  .  Such 
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ve«e«rcbes  were  coanected  tMk  his  pahuhs  w  Royal  Chronider 
to  Philip  II.}  aodtlnt  king  sent  him  tfait>Ugh  Leon,  Oalicia,  and 
Asturivs,  to  examine  the  state  ot  the  relics,  archives,  libraries, 
ud  royal  mcMiDiiients  in  those  provinces.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  historian  whose  personal  chancier  is  so  distinctly  and  yet 
so  naturally  developed  in  his  woAs,  and  this  gives  them  a  pecuKar 
interest.  Yob  smile  at  his  credulity,  you  wonder  at  his  weak- 
ness, ^id  sonaetimeB  pity  his  prostration  of  mind ;  bnt  yon  be- 
come acquainted  widi  Morales,  and  like  him  at  last  ^e  better  for 
finbles  which  individualize  him,  detract  nothing  front  his  real 
worth,  and  even  afford  the  most  complete  evidence  of  his  scru- 
pulous veracity.  Whenever  such  a  history  of  Spain  shall  be  cMiH 
poaed^as'min  leave  no  wish  of  the  judicious  reader  unsatisfied, 
tte  author  of  that  history  will  be  mme  indebted  to  Morales  than 
to  any  odier  of  bis  predecessors. 

~  lite  order  which  he  pursued  was  (hat  of  the  kings  of  CastiKe* 
and  lieon,  in  whidi  kingdoms-  the  o^er  principalities  and  moo- 
archies  of  tike  peninsula,  had  in  his  days,  been  all  absorbed.  A 
general  history  of  Spain,  in  which  die  different  kingdoms  are  b&- 
paratriy  treated,  was  composed  by  his  contemporary,  £stevan  de 
Garibay  y  Zamalloa.  It  has  been  MToneously  said  that,  Garibay 
as  well  as  M»iana,  was  much  beholden  to  Morales, — for  GaribayV 
work  was  published  first ;  they  had  both  pursued  the  same  course 
ai  researdi,  among  the  archives,  and  the  deeds  and  charters  of 
Ae  monasteries ;  and  subsequent^  writers,  as  well  as  Morales  him- 
self, have  borne  testimony  to  the  diligence  with  which  Garibay 
consulted  these  documents,  and  die  fidelity  with  which  he  htH 
naed  tfaem.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  simplicity  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  labours  to  Philip  11.  He,  who  with  unweariable 
industry  had  written  four  lar^  and  fill)  folios,  could  not  conceive 
Uiat  a^  person  ^ould  think  it  an  arduous  undertaking  to  read 
Ifacro;  and  therefore  with  die  ccmfidence  of  a  simple  heart,  be  re- 
quests the  king  to  bestow  some  portion  of  die  litde  leisure  which 
his  great  and  numerous  afiairs  allowed,  in  die  perusal  of  this 
biator;;  or  at  least,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  look  at  it  in 
diOM  intervals  of  business  when  he  called  for  a  book.* 

Though  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  forms  the  principal 
matter  of  Spanish  history,  from  die  conquest  down  to  the  ^e  of 

*  "  Ella  pun  (iiplicD  a  V,  Magettade,  que  algunot  rulai  dt  let  pacti,  qat  de  tanta  cspia 
y  nttmtB  niaien  dr  lugveiei  cmfiniui  fen-Marfn,  quieni  hater  mt  vurrrda,  tnUtr  rtta 
CWmkb,  (MiUeadol*  com  Im  Btmt  itnigMad^aa  it  V.M.  aptn:  O'la  mnu*  taqaitra 
■0-  en  a^uUct  facet  apacm,  quanja  far  aitsBT  y  Mfr^r  txptdioa^  it  vitgtatt  trat- 
lorfaadoK  a  olganai  parlti  tu  retnotat  de  HI  Heal  ciaa  y  arte,  y  ptdc  V.  M.  conctuydn  la 
.-.-    I.   -.^  at^n  ISrg,  y  a  teia  ipiatqiiitra  que  mai  a  Mom)  K  ftoUsre,  cvma  me 
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ViriiaaBA  t/oA  IsabeUa,  G«Asy  BererdRkas  luu  tnatod  gf  (h» 
Moonsb  tranaactioiis  in  a  separate  portion  of  his  work.  Neitfier 
be  nor  McH^les  had  any  knowledge  of  Arabic.  The  Moorish 
partof  tbeimialeriala  thwefore  was  wholly  derived  tron)  the  Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo,  aad  iiota  an  eaily  translatitHi  of  Raaii.  la  tbe 
next  geDeratioo  a  cbronicle  of  the  Mo<ws  in  Spain  mu  published 
by  Fr.  Jayme  Bleda,  on«  of  die.  fiercest  bigots  that  ever  inci^ 
cated  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit  ^e  duty  of  penecirtioe.  He 
clftimed  tbe  merit  of  having  exerted  himself  wiUi  gmater  z«al  and 
fluccess  than  any  other  peraoa,  in  brisking  about  the  eapulaion 
of  the  Moriscon;  and  the  large  poition  of  bis  work  which  re- 
lies to  that  dreadful  measure,  is  truly  valuable ;  in  tbe  other  parts 
lie  has  either  followed  his  predecessors,  or  adt^pted  to  pi«feranca 
the  fabricatiou  <rf  Mig«el .de.  Lutia.  .For  thoiq;h  Bleda  wA 
stationed  for  s<Mne  years  among  the  Moriscoes,  to  forward  tfauc 
coDvenKm,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage extended  beyond  some  acquaintance  with  the  mixed 
^eech  which  he  could  not  help  acquiring,  and  which  at  that  time 
was  nvire  Spanish  than  Arahtct  and  if  he  made  any  search  for 
their  books,  it  would  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  destn^- 
ing  them  as  heretical  and  impious.  Of  the  other  writers  who 
have  undertaken  a  general  history  of  Spam,  Mariana  cwtented 
himself  with  presenting  in  -a  pc^ular  form,  the  materials  which 
he  found  in  Morales,  Garibay,  the  chronicles,  and  the  pro* 
vincial  histofiDB.  Ferreras  was  a  more  laborious  and  critical 
writer;  but  he  also  was  unacquainted  with  Arabic.  Tbe  im- 
portance of  that  language  in  all  historical  researches  concerning 
the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain  was  strangely  overlooked  by  aU 
tbe  Spanish  historians,  from  the  time  of  Arcfabiriiop  Rodrwo 
Ximenes,  till  S«ior  Coode  made  it  the  business  of  his  life.  Vet 
the  Archbishop  had  led  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
trod;  and  another  exunple  was  afforded  them  by  Joam  de 
Barros,  who  in  his  history  of  Portugueze  Asia,  made  osa  both 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  authoritieB.  It  is  likely  that  in  composing 
his  Europa  Pmtugueza,  he  had  recourse  to  Mooridi  docnments; 
but  that  worit,  with  many  others  of  this  great  man,  has  unfortu- 
nately been  lost. 

Senor  Conde  observes,  that  impartiality  is  of  all  retjuisites  for 
an  historian  tfie  most  essential ;  it  is  however  evident,  m  his  pre- 
foce,  that  during  tbe  long  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upoo 
this  branch  of  Spanish  history,  die  Moora  have  found  favour  in 
bis  eyes.  He  represents  their  conquest  of  Spain  almost  as  « 
blessing  to  the  conquered  people.  "  The  conditions  which  they 
imposed,"  he  says,  "  were  such,  that  tiie  people  felt  diem  as  a 
benefit  instead  of  an  oppression,  and  when  they  compared  their 
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Gow^tioa  -mlk  what  it  prenomly  had  tweo,  diey  tbeu^  tbemT 
lebes  fortunate.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  preser- 
viOonoE  dieir  chiutfaesj  and  the  security  of  their  person^,  goods, 
utd  chattels,  compensated  fpr  the  gubmigsioD  and  the  tribute 
which  die  OHiquerors  required."  If  this  author  had  been  Risked  in 
what  respect  tae  Wisigoths  found  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
more  free,  their  places  of  worship  bet^r  preserved,  and  ueir 
penmu  and  property  morq  secure  under  the  Moors,  than  under, 
theirown  kings  and  their  onn  laws,  h^  would  have  foiind  it  dif^ 
ficnlt  to  explain  or  justify  the  incoi^demte  aseertiop.  .Them 
were  in  Spain  certain  classes  and  certain  .parties,  to  whom^  thq 
cno^oest  afforded  either  relief,  or,  what  to  some  of  them  was 
aiofe  grattfyiBg,  revenge.  Among  the  fatter  were  the  membei^ 
apd  paitizans  of  a  depressed  dynasty,  as  also  Count  Julian  and 
Us  friendai  by  which  parties  the  ii^vasion  was  invited  and  as- 
sisted. Among  the  fmner  were  the  Ariaos,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  most  inhumanly  peOectited,  and  the  slaves,  -who,  if  their 
condition  may  be  estimated  by  the  laws  concerning  them,  wer^ 
iBanuaerableatateof  helpless  and  unprotected  servitude.  But  the 
great  body  of  die  people  had  no  motive  for  deairiog  a  chaage  whicb 
bropght  to  them  no  possible  advantage.  Neither  was  there  any  thing 
■u  the  manner  or  consequences  of  that  change  which  might  re- 
coacde  thesi  to  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  wT  their  very  nam« 
as  a  natiOD.  They  were  free  as  well  as  independent  under  the 
Goduc  kJi^,  whose  govenunent  was  so  little  oppressive,  where 
there  was  no  aiiataken  principle  of  religion  to  render  it  so,  that 
the  fiomanized  inhabitaqts  of  Spain  preferred  their  dominion  to 
that  of  the  Romans ;  a  decisive  fact,  for  which  there  is  the  con* 
lemporaiy  authority  of  Orosius.  But  that  the  joke  of  the  Moorf 
was  not  easy,  nor  theij  buitheu  lights  appears  (if  new  proof  were 
needed)  from  Coode's  own  relation,  where  it  is  stated,  that  before 
the  conquest,  many  African  Christians  migrated  into  Spain^ 
mher  lUQ  contiaue  in  Africa  under  the  Mahommedans. 

The  JUoora  who  entered  Spaifi  were  in  a  very  different  stat^ 
of  ctviliz4tioD  frcnn  that  which  their  descendants  attained  in  the 
splendid  ^es  of  Cordoba  and  Granada.  With  all  the  enthusiasm 
diey  tetUDed  much ,  of  the  barbarity  that  characterized  the  first 
pnDpBgaton  of  Islam,  from  wjiom,  indeed,  they  were  only  in  the 
seeond  ^oeratioo-  But  in  their  arms  they  are  said,  by  Conde'a 
Arabic  authorities,  to  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  Wisi^otbs, 
which  compensated,  in  the  first  battles,  for  their  great  infenoriftr 
in  numbers.  Tbis  is  remarkable ;  for  the  Spaniui  sword,  which 
the  Romans  had  condescended  to  adopt,  and  which  in  early 
tiiaes  was  celebrated  for  its  temper,  mignt  have  been  thought  as 
ciiciaaii  ki  Ktioa  as  the  best  scimitu' of  Damascus;  and  the  ar- 
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Uourer's  craft  is  one,  vhich,  as  it  can  never  fall  into  disuse  in  war-' 
hke  ages,  is  not  likely  to  have  partaken  in  the  decline  of  the  arts. 
Here,  however,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  main  body  of  Roderick's 
atiny  had  no  other  defensive  armour  than  the  shield.  The  sling- 
also  is  mendoned  among  their' weapons;  this  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  retained  by  the  SpBoigfa  population,  than  introduced  or 
adopted,  either  by  ihe  Romans,  or  by  any  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. The  account  which  Muza  gave  the  Caliph  of  the  people 
vhom  he  had  conquered,  was,  that  they  were  lions  in  their  strong 
holds,  eagles  on  horseback,  and  women  when  in  their  ranks  on  foot ; 
but  ^at  if  Aey  saw  an  opportunity,  they  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it,  and  when  defeated,  they  were  goatsin  flying  to  die  mountains. 
Yet  the  Moorish  writer  describes  the  battle  of  Guadalete  as 
being  terrible  as  die  day  of  judgment,  and  lasting  three  days,  the 
furnace  of  the  combat  continuing  to  bum  and  rage  from  day-bre^ 
till  night.  They  had  never,  Muza  said,  made  one  of  his  standards 
retreat,  and  his  Mussulmen  had  never  heatated  to  attack  double 
their  own  number. 

It  was  in  that  confidence  that  the  invasion  had  been  undertaken, 
for  the  Mahommedan  armies  as  yet  had  gone  on  from  victory  to 
victoi^,  conquering,  and,  as  they  believed,  still  to  conqaer.  The 
Caliph,  when  be  approved  of  the  undertaking,  said,  that  among 
Ae  traditions  M^iich  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  the 
Prophet,  was  a  promise  of  the  extension  of  his  law  into  the 
ftrthestwest,  and  its  establishment  by  conquest  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  was  one  of  that  class  of  prophecies  which 
tend  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment ;  and  if  naving  thus  fixed 
themselves  in  Europe,  they  had  pursued  their  enterprize  with  un- 
diminished ardour,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Pyrenees  which 
could  tiien  have  opposed  a  successful  resistance.  But  the  leaders 
were  like  Buonaparte's  generals  in  the  same  country  eleven  centu- 
lies  afterwards;  diey  w«e  jealous  of  each  other:  diere  was  no 
agreement  in  their  views,  and  the  main  object  of  each  was  to  se- 
cure for  himself  as  laige  a  portion  of  die  plunder  as  he  could  get 
together.  Muza  is  represented  as  the  most  rapacious.  He  sent  to 
Damascus  a  head  which  was  said  to  be  Rodu-ick's,  preserved  in 
camphor;  for  die  Moorish  writer  says,  that  Roderick  was  slain  in 
-die  action  by  Tarik,  with  a  spear,  and  observes,  that  such  is  the 
fate  of- kings  who  make  themselves  conspicuous  in  batde.  And 
-when  Muza  was  recalled  to  Syria  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  four  hundred  males  of  royal  family  from  Spain,  all  wear- 
ing crowns  of  gold,  and  golden  girdles.  This  has  an  air  of  fit> 
tion,  like  the  story  that  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Toledo 
they  foUnd-the  crowns  of  all  the  deceased  kings,  four  and  twen^ 
'in  number,  each  adomed  vritfa  precious  stcraes,  and  inscribed  wilL 
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the  nuae  of  its  former  owner,  the  yetrg.  of  his  rei^,  and  oFhia^. 
"Mwtu'a  owD  fate  is  one  of  those  stories  which  might  serve  to  point 
a  moral  in  a  school-boy's  declamation.  The  riches  which  he  had 
amassed  in  hia  conquests  were  seized  by  the  Caliph,  he  waa 
1>eaten,  he  was  exposed  in  tlie  sun,  and  finally  thrown  into  prison, 
while  orders  were  sent  into  Africa  and  Sp«in,  for  putting  all  Us 
sons  to  death.  And  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  moraltey 
which  the  Mahommedan  religion  inculcates.  These  orders  were 
delivered  to  two  commanders  in  Spain,  they  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  Muza,  and  of  his  son  Abdalaziz.who  was  then  governor 
of  diat  country.  They  happened  to  be  together  when  the  de- 
spatches arrived,  and  the  letters,  it  is  said,  fell  from  their  hands, 
when  they  saw  the  fatal  contents.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  one  of 
them, "  that  the  enmi^  and  envy  of  Muza's  rival  can  have  been 
carried  so  for,  and  prove  so  successful  as  to  procure  this  recom- 
pense for  his  services  I"  But  they  concluded  in  the  true  spirit  of 
their  false  religion, — "  God  is  good,  and  he  enjoins  us  to  obey  the 
Caliph's  commands."  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  de- 
•truction  of  Abdalaziz,  which,  because  of  bis  popularity,  was  ai) 
enterprise  of  -  considerable  danger,  they  raised  against  hmi  a  false 
accusation  that  Roderick's  queen,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  had 
perverted  him  from  the  fai&,  and  that  be  favoured  the  Christiana 
for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Caliph,  and  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  for  himself.  And  by  this  artifice  the  soldiers 
were  induced  to  execute  the  Caliph's  order,  and  put  htm  to  death. 
Ilis  head  was  preserved  with  camphor,  and  sent  in  a  precioua 
casket  to  Damascus,  when  the  Caliph,  with  Oriental  inhumani^, 
uncovered  it  in  Muza's  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he  recognized 
Uie  hce!  The  father  turned  away -his  eyes  and  answered,  "  I 
know  it  well !  the  curse  of  God  be  upon  him  who  has  aasaasinateci 
a  better  man  than  himself  1"  He  was  then  permitted  to  go  whither 
he  would,  and  grief  and  indignation  soon  brought  him  to  &^ 
grave. 

This  act  of  Mahommedan  policy  wasfar  from  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Caliphs  in  Spain.  The  Turkish  writer,  Ewlia, 
accounts,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  for  the  numberless  mit- 
tiniefland  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  Constantinople,  by 
Ae  anfortunate  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  Constaatioe 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  imperial  city.  The  sun  was  in  Cancer, 
therefore  what  but  obliquity,  and  commotion,  and  insurrection, 
could  be  apected  ?  Had  Ewlia  been  asked  to  explain  by  what 
Atality  it  was  diat  the  same  evils  have  continually  distuii)ed  the 
capitals  of  every  Mahommedan  government,  he  would  have  founcl 
amne  fanciful  solution  as  satisractory  to  himself,  and  ^uite  as 
.valid,  rather  than  have  looked  for  the  real  cause  in  the  instrtutiow 
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of  a  Mm  religion,  with  idiieh  pol^am;  and  despotism  are  iiue- 
pard>)y  connected.  Polygamy  makes  the  auccessioo  insecure, 
so  that  in  the  most  regular  govemmetits  of  this  kind,  the  lultan  com- 
mences his  reign  as  naturally  bj  putting  his  score  or  two  of  bro- 
Ikera  to  death,  as  the  queen  bee  commences  hers  by  darting  her 
Ming  into  every  cell  that  contains  a  princess-royal.  Despotiam 
takes  away  all  security  for  life  or  property ;  but  the  irresponsible 
rater  is  not  more  secnre  than  the  unprotected  subject,  and  the 
effect  of  the  system  upon  those  who  are  armed  with  power,  is  to 
render  them  reckless  and  merciless  while  their  authority  lasts. 
"  Let  ua  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  the  philosophy 
of  a  Mahommedan  governor,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  be  sincere 
enough  in  his  belief,  to  substitute  some  other  mode  of  indul- 
gence for  drinking.  A  different  result  is  produced  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  whose  better  fate  it  is  to  suffer  injuries 
rather  than  to  inflict  them ;  they  learn  a  habit  of  obedience ;  they 
acquire  a  passive  fortitude  which  is  not  to  be  overcome,  a  spirit 
of  resignation  under  ail  trials,  which,  though  forced  upon  them, 
md  made  as  it  were  a  part  of  their  nature  by  unhappy  circam- 
■tances,  partakes,  nevertheless,  of  religion,  whereon  it  rests,  and 
in  tiie  perfect  submission  which  it  induces  to  the  will  of  God, 
brings  widi  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  a  saving  as  well  as  a 
(wnsoling  virtue.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  Islam  has 
produced  good,  and  nothing  but  good ;  this  it  has  done  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  where  it  has  reclaimed  men  or  freed  them  from 
IBch  horrors  as  are  practised  among  the  Giagas,  the  Ashantees, 
and  the  people  of  Dahomey.  There  are  other  parts  in  whidi  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  good  or  evil  of  its  triumph  has  been 
greater,  and  some  there  are  where  the  evil  plainly  and  greatly 
preponderates  i  but  every  where  this  effect  is  n)und,  Ais  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  this  is  the  redeeming  part  of 
die  Midiommedan  religion. 

By  the  removal  of  Muza,  and  the  murder  of  Abdalaziz  his 
Bon,  the  Caliphs  accelerated  that  sort  of  anareby  to  which  sncfa 
fovemments  uniformly  tend,  and  to  which  Spain  was  then  more 
liable  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominion,  being  the  most 
remote  from  the  seat  of  empire,  and  divided  from  all  othex  parts 
of  the  Mahommedan  world  by  the  sea.  The  conquerors  were 
no  longer  kept  together  by  old  habits  of  respect  or  of  attachment 
to  the  representative  of  a  distant  Caliph,  and  they  arrayed  them- 
eelves  in  factions  according  to  their  different  countries,  Syrians 
or  Arabs,  Egyptians  or  Moors:  they  did  not  yet  proceed  to  hos- 
tilities  against  each  other,  but  diey  plundered  the  Christians  wteh- 
out  mercy ;  and  the  unhappy  Goths,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  had  reason  to  envy  the  condition  of  their  braver  brethren. 
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«bo  nuuDtuned  tbeir  i^ependence  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aaturiat, 
and  in  Gaiicis.  An  Emir  wsBsent  from  Africa  with  an  amy  of 
Mognbins,  compoeed  chiefly 'of  men  who  were  too  nUitiiious  to 
be  safe  Hibjectfl  in  their  own  country.  He  found  that  the  best 
meana  of  restoring  •ubordination  \baB  to  divide  the  land,  ant 
to  settle  the  different  nations,  and  even  different  tribes,  in  nicb 
parts  of  Spain  as  roost  resembled  the  land  of  their  natintr- 
Spain  has  been  blest  with  so  many  natural  advantages,  that 
liia  Moors  delighted  in  comparing  it  vnth  all  the  most  fortnnaM 
parts  of  their  known  woiid:  it  was  Syria,  they  said,  in  the  beauty 
<tf  its  sky  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil;  Yemen  the  happy,  for  its 
temperature;  India  fw  its  flowera  and  aromatic  piauts;  Hegin 
for  Its  fruits  and  other  produce ;  China  for  its  precious  mines; 
Adam  for  the  utility  which  its  coasts  aflorded.  But  even  Spain 
had  ito  lavoured  provinces,  and  &ere  was  a  competition  betweea 
the  Syriaa*  and  Arabs  for  the  country  about  Cordoba,  which  »m» 
temiMaled  by  the  Emir's  authority.  In  the  compromise  which 
be  adjoaled,  Mnrcia  was  allotted  to  some  of  the  ArslM,  and  the 
afloiment  brought  to  the  proof  ihat  good  faiUi  of  the  conqnenm 
which  Senor  Conde  has  unthinkingly  extolled. 

lliere  was  a  Gothic  baron,  by  name  Theudemir,  1^0  made  • 
bnife  stand  against  die  invaders  aft^  the  defeat  and  disappear* 
aDce  of  Roderick.  Voltaire,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  has 
endeavoured  to  identify  him  with  Pelayo ;  following  in  this,  the 
Archbishop  Pierre  de  Marca,  who  not  only  contrived  to  persuade 
faiiDself  that  Theudemir's  successor,  Atfaanagild,  is  the  same  per- 
SOD  as  the  first  Alfonso ;  but  endeavoured  to  persuade  odiers, 
that  Athanagild  and  Alphonso  were  the  same  name,  because  the 
last  syllable  of  the  former  is  found  io  Ildefosso.  M.  De  MarUs 
anppMts  Voltaire  in  this  opinion.  Had  there  been  any  ^ng  - 
more  than  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition  in  its  favour,  the  states 
meat  of  the  Arabian  writers,  whom  Rodrigo  Ximenes  fcrflowed, 
and  of  those  from  whom  Coode's  materials  are  drawn,  would  be 
■nfficimit  to  disprove  it :  the  acene  of  Theudemir's  actions  being 
there  u  distiactly placed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  as  those  of  Pelayo 
are  in  the  north,  by  all  the  Spanish  historians.  It  may  here  be 
obaeiTed,  that  tfie  stratagem  which  'Dieudemir .  is  said  to  have 
practised  at  Otihuela;  mwng  the  women  disguise  themselvea  aa 
men,  uid  mount  the  walls,  and  obtaining  good  terms  by  tlua 
false  display  «f  strength,  is  like  the  story  of  William  Tell  and  the 
a|^le,  a  tvrice*told  tale,  borrowed  from  eariier  MahommedaD 
histiMy;  Khaled,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  having  been  deceived 
by  a  similar  arti6ce  at  Yemaumah,  after  the  defeat  aud  death  of 
Mozeilama.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  Theudemir  suo- 
ceed«)d  in   concluding  with  tiie  Moors  more  favourable  terms 
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dan  We're  accorded  M  those  who  sulHiiitted  mfter  lew  oppoaibont 
or  opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders ;  the  payment  of  a  fized  tri- 
hale  was  to  leave  his  vassah  free,  not  sxAy  from  any  other  de- 
mand, but  from  all  interference.  This  treaty,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Moors  with  all  formality  "  in  the  name  of  Crod," 
wasnow  set  aside;  aadtfaeMussulmenreconciied  their  consciences 
to  a  direct  and  gross  breach  of  faith,  by  maintaining,  that  thmigfa 
it  was  binding  so  long  as  Theudcmir  lired,  they  were  not  bound 
to  cAserve  it  widi  his  successor.  Accordingly  they  took  posses- 
sion of  his  domains,  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 

Tlie  partition  was  not  made  with  more  violence  than  the  Nor- 
mans exercised,  when  they  took  possession  of  England;  nor  did 
it  approach  within  any  measurable  degree  to  the  inic|uity  and 
cruelty  practised  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  later  age  in  their  Indian 
tepartvmentos.  But  the  feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations 
canned  with  it  seeds  of  improvement  whidi  sprang  up  wherever 
Aat  sjntem  was  estafcdishea,  though  some  of  them  fell  among 
(faoms,  and  some  upon  stony  ground.  Mahommedanism  has 
carried  with  it  tares  and  poisonous  weeds.  Except  in  the  co-ex- 
tension of  the  language  with  the  religion  of  the  ICoran,  and  the 
feeling  of  reUgious  fellowship  whidi  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  that  point  upon  the  globe  mar 
induce,  its  whole  tendency  is  barbarizing.  Everywhere  where  it 
found  civilization,  it  has  checked  it,  and  keeps  it  do\vn  to  its  own 
low  standard.  Despotic  governments  have  been  called  patri- 
«rdial  by  an  abuse  of  language  and  of  reasoning,  because  they 
juv  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  fcMin ;  and  there  is  this  re- 
aemMance  between  a  family  and  such  a  government,  that  the 
members  of  a  household  are  not  more  dependant  for  their  comfort 
vspoa  the  diapositjon  and  conduct  of  the  master,  than  the  subjecU 
of  a  despotic  state  are  upon  ^e  personal  character  of  the  despot. 
.They  enjoy  a  season  of  prospent^  under  a  benevolent  ruler,  if 
'Vigour  be  fbnnd  in  him  united  with  benevolence ;  but  the  union 
is  rare :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  despotism  to  destroy  both  in 
•those  .who  are  in  a  station  which  places  diem  above  all  restnuDt ; 
and  wheu  the  sceptre  is  in  a  weak  hand,  the  weight  of  tyranny  is 
felt  everywhere.  In  this  age  the  Caliphs  were  not  weak ;  but  they 
were  distant  from  Spain,  and  the  effect  of  distance  waswiiat  (hat  <Mr 
weakness  would  have  been.  Therefore  this  was  an  age  of  anarchy, 
and  the  Moorish  writers  have  told  us  what  was  the  condition  of 
,the  people.  The  sole  object  of  the  cbiefe  was  to  maintain  their 
«wn  authority,  which,  under  sudi  circumstances,  could  only  be 
done  by  allowing  their  followers  full  license.  Ilie  inferior  governors 
looked  upon  the  people  committed  to  iheir  care  as  sheep,  whom 
>tbey  were  not  to  protect,  hut  to  fleece.     Their  only  occupation 
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mt'i»  pawiig  from  ^»c«  to  place,  wiUi  pn  anned  force,  to  eol- 
lact  tribttte*,  mkI  levy  arbitimi?  impceta.  The  great  part  of  ^e 
MaboMabedaa  populatioa  suffered  tittle  less  dian  tlie  trtbutsiy 
CbiiakMU.  Tbe  lodepeodcat  Christiaai  are  spoken  of  as  having 
no  other  asylum  than  the  defiles  and  recesset  of  the  mouDtains* 
where  tba^  were  hnntetl  like  wild  beasts.  Wild  beasts  the^  are 
caMed,  aiid  llie  'war  agaaaat  them  is  desciibed  as  a  ohate.  The 
time  catte  whea  tbe  i^Miiiards  took  up  the  metaphor  in  their 

tWlk 

it  b  likely  that  (hu  slate  of  general  lawlessness  and  insecnril^ 
dispesed  the  Spanish  Jews  to  the  extraordinary  moveraent  which 
took  ^ace  among  them  in  this  first  age  of  anarchy.  The  Moorish 
cowaeat  had  been  a  desirable  event  for  them,  and  great  numbers 
of  tnia  »U-lated  race  bad  migrated  in  consequence  from  Africa 
ittt*  Spain;  many  of  them  were,  probably,  the  survivors  or  de- 
sceodaata  of  those  who  had  been  driven  out  by  persecution: 
Thbv  ivete  wealthy  as  well  as  numerous ;  tlue  is  expressly  no- 
ticfio.  X>o<ibtleas  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  had  passed 
ftrMigfa  their  hmds,  as  regular  dealers  in  whatever  was  exportable. 
At  preient  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  Jews  hold  bitC 
iMaely  to  tfaeir  religion ;  and  indifiWence  brings  about  gradually 
had  impercepubly  a  cWige  of  pr^rfession  in  their  families,  while 
tbe  »fenor  classes  are  thoroughly  debased  by  the  most  sordift 
pursuits  <rfgain.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  in  latter  times  appeals 
to  their  nMtonal&ilk  have  been  aaade  in  vain;  Richard  Brothers'' 
excited  no  stir  among  them  by  his  pro^dieciet  and  promises;  and 
when  Napoleon  felt  tbe  pulse  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  found  no 
eaoonrageAent  for  proceeding  in  the  projects  which  he  might 
have  fomed  for  restoring  diem  to  tbe  Promised  Land.  The  love 
of  gain  natsralty  became  their  besetting  sin,  when  diey  were  shut 
out  from  the  more  honourable  ways  of  ambition.  But  in  former- 
agM  it  had  Bot  eaten  into  the  core  of  the  nation  jthatstobbomness 
which  one  of  our  <Ad  divines  has  so  finely  called  "  a  strong  hope 
aialigDified,"  was  then  not  only  a  lively,  but  an  active  principle^ 
alert  and  always  expecting  the  ftiUilment  of  its  impossible  hop», 
and  tfcerefole  eveiy  ode,  whether  impostor  or  madman,  who 
appealed  to  diat  hope,  found  multitudes  to  follow  him.  The 
Moorish  history  tella  us,  that  all  the  Spanish  Jews,  and  many  of 
the  Mune  aatioa  from  France,  set  out  for  Syria,  with  the  intention 
of  joioiiig  «ae  of  their  countrymen  there,  by  name  Zon&ria,  who 
cwed  himself  tbe  Messiah :  it  is  added,  that  they  forsook  every 
lUng  for  this  expedition,  and  that  tbe  whole  of  their  property 
was  ukra  possession  of  by  the  Emir,  for  the  use  of  ^e  statei 
Tkefoct  is  confirmed  by  a  maaoscript  which  the  Archbishop 
PieAe  jte  Marca  had  consulted,  but  the  impoator  is  there  called 
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Serenas,  mmI  tbe  account  seems  to  express  tbat  he  led  the  Je«« 

out  of  Spain,  not  that  they  went  to  join  him.    The  miserable  end 
which  must  have  awaited  the  expedition  is  uo  where  stated. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  able  to  profit  by  the  disunimi  of  their 
invaders  at  this  time ;  but  it  afforded  them  an  interval  of  compa- 
rative rest.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  modem  history  of 
Europe  of  so  complete  an  overthrow  as  Ihat  b^  which  the  dnni' 
nion  of  the  Wisigotha  was  subverted  and  swept  away.  Tbe 
■laughter  had  been  very  great,  for  they  fought  well,  and  ia  the 
pursuit  no  mercy  was  shown  :  during  three  days,  the  Caliph  was 
assured  the  edge  of  the  sword  had  not  been  turned  aside  from  tbe 
fugitives  :  the  apostasy  it  may  be  believed  was  greater,  for  tbe 
Moors  went  as  the  armed  missionanes  of  the  Prophet;  and  in 
whatever  country  they  established  themselves  they  were  joined  by 
that  portion  of  mankmd  to  whom  all  professions  are  alike.  The 
womeu  who  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conquerors,  whether 
they  retaiued  tlieir  own  religion  or  fonook  it,  became  the  mo- 
ibera  of  Mahommedan  children.  And  tbe  great  body  of  ilae 
people  who  submitted  and  lived  as  tributaries,  gradually  lost  their 
language,  though  thej  preserved  their  faith,  and  adopting  with 
the  speech  of  the  Moors  many  of  their  customs,  acquired  the 
name  of  Muzarabes.  When  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Wisigoths  was 
destroyed,  their  very  name  as  a  living  people  was  extinguished. 
The  disappearance  of  an  appellation  by  which  the  kings  aiul  lords 
and  military  part  of  the  nation  had  proudly  and  jealously  distio' 
^uished  themselves  during  three  centuries  of  dominion,  seems  to 
mdicate  that  tbe  character  which  they  had  acquired  during  their 
supremacy,  rendered  the  name  inconvenient  after  their  downfall, 
and  that  they  were  glad  to  merge  it  in  the  general  appellation  of 
Spaniards,  toward  which  no  enmity  was  borne  by  the  people  of 
those  provinces  wherein  ^ey  found  shelter,  neither  by  the  Basques 
or  old  Iberian  race,  nor  by  the  Sueves  and  Alans,  whose  descend- 
ants were  in  possession  of  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Por- 
tugal. The  hypothesis  which  would  find  a  remnant  of  Uie  Spanish 
Goths  in  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  as  gratuitous  and  as  un- 
tenable as  that  which  derives  tbe  origin  of  these  miserable  people 
from  the  Moors,  who  escaped  after  the  great  defeat  by  Charles 
Martel.  The  only  probable  supposition  concerning  the  Cagots 
is,  that  they  were  lepers,  who  were  originally  separated  from  so- 
ciety on  account  of  tlieir  malady ;  and  whose  descendants  inherited 
the  obloquy  and  odium  attached  to  that  disease,  after  tbe  dis- 
ease had  woru  itself  out.  'Iliis  supposition  is  supported  by 
every  thing  that  appears  concerning  their  history,  and  even  by  the 
name  which  is  given  them  in  certain  laws :  Gaffos  they  are  there 
called*     M.  Ramond,  in  his  vei;y  interesting  volume  upcHi  th« 
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tbe  woid  Cdfot,  fdknring  some  lAronetnu 
aalbMriljr.  It  would  otberwUe  Mve  remiiMled  him  that  (iafe  ii 
the  SpMMh  «anl  for  a  leper. 

The  feamn  which  tbe  Moota  Feoeived  from  Charles  Martel 
was  aot'loat  upon  them.  Before  that  memorable  event  tbe  char- 
jacter  which  they  gave  of  the  people  of  Afranc  was,  diat  they 
wwe  iafioite  in  number,  prompt  in  attacic,  courageous  in  fight,  but 
heartleas  and  fearful  in  defeat.  After  this  battle  they  remarked, 
-that  "  be  who  atniKlea  against  ihe  eternal  decrees  of  fate,  wearies 
JuBself  in  vain."  Under  the  indefinite  nameofAfranc  every  thing 
beyond  tbe  £bro  appears  to  be  designated  in  these  volumes :  some 
conquests  they  made  beyond  that  nver,  and  retained  them  ;  but 
when  they  reached  tbe  Pyrenees,  plui  ultra  was  not  to  be  their 
tnotlo.  Narbonne,  which  they  called  one  of  Uieir  many  Medina*, 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain;  and  when  a  powerful  dynasty  was 
at  length  established  in  tbe  Peninsula,  any  zeal  which  arose  for 
«ii  Aiigfit  or  Auti-Crusade,  found  sufficient  employment  upon 
ibe  Leooese  and  Galician  frootiera.  The  revolution  which  ioCro- 
4liiced  that  dynasty,  and  with  it  the  splendid  age  of  Mahomme- 
<lu)isa»  in  Spain,  is  one  of  die  most  remarkable  in  Oriental  his- 
tory. Merwaun,  the  last  celipb  of  the  Ommeyah  race,  was  a  man 
of  great  experience,  and  distinguished  for  abiUty  as  well  as  cou- 
rage: his  general  was  unrivalled  in  military  reputation,  and  his 
.mraiater  is  said  lo  have  been  second  to  no  statesman  upon  earth 
in  sagaci^  and  political  skil).  "  Had  these  things  been  other- 
wise, says  the  thoughtful  historian,  whom  Major  Price  has 
followed,  "man  in  his  short-sighted  and  imperfect  aurvey  of 
events,  would  have  ascnbed  tbe  result  to  the  ordinary  operation 
of  weak  counsels,  pusillauimity.  and  indolence.  But  God  #> 
ordained  it,  to  afford  us  an  awful  example,  that  tbe  fate  of  states 
and  empires  doth  not  depend  upon  the  degrees  of  huniati  capacity, 
but  upon  tbe  inscruUble  operations  of  his  luysterious  provi- 
■  dence.'  Merwaun  had  been  wanted  of  danger  in  time  by  the  chief 
OB  whom  be  relied  most,  and  who  deserved  his  ooofidenoe.  The 
warning  was  given  in  verse :— "  I  have  seen  spaika  among  the 
cold  asbes — I  fear  they  may  kindle  into  a  flame.  If  it  be  not  extiiH 
auished  by  a  timely  band,  that  flame  ^vill  consume  sot  trees  and 
forests,  but  the  lives  of  men.  .  X  saw  this  and  said,  oh !  who  can 
tell  me  whether  the  rfipreseotative  o£  Ommeyah  sleepe,  or,  is 
awake  and  watchful  V — Muiy  poems  and  fragments  of  poetry  an 
inserted  by  Conde  in  his  history,  as  connected  with  it,  and  illu»- 
trative  of  tbe  Moorish  character <;  but  much  to  ^eir  injury  he  hsil 
{HBaented  them  in  verse,  which  be  should  not.  have  done  wi^ut 
annexing  a  literal  tnuwlatioa,  even  if  be  had  been  mwe  confidant 
■M  Im  skiU  ip  his  ovn  language,     ... 


Ths  Cali^  Meimuo  w»  not  awnfa ;  he  d«>Dg*nM  «».tc 
wrgeBtrepieaoitalioiutiUruis  wt§neaTBa(tiiienMUe.  WbenJM 
niulergUmd  his  daoger  it  roiued  him  to  aa  met  of  cntetty,  be  seind 
di«i«pi«MVt«tive  of  the  bouBS  of  AbbM,«iid  pot  kim  to  dcatb 
bytyiDg  up  his  head  id  x  bag  of  quick  line'  Hi*  om  be«4  ■mm 
toon  cabalmed  andaent  to  ibe  brother  wid  suoccMor  at  th* 
laUuiD,  whom  ha  had  thin  ^xacraU^  dastro^.  A  creatamirf' 
the  weasal  tpacifli  carried  off  his  tongue  when  io  -the  prooaw  «f 
ambaliiuitg  it  vai  torn  out  aMl  du-omi  awaj,  and  venea  i*«ie 
made  apoo  die  occasbui  ftignutiiing  him  for  the  blatpheMita 
which  that  tongue  bad  ottned;  for  manj'  of  tbe  Omtncyadfl  are 
■aid  not  to  have  believed  in  dtereli^pon  of  which  they  were  the 
popes.  The  house  of  Abbat  had  injurieB  to  revenge ;  and  Afe  ' 
Uaek  itandaFd  which  tbey  hoisted  w  the  reToiation,Bnd  tbe  Uaok 
attire  wherein  their  adherents  were  ordered  to  appew  frota  bead 
to  foot,  tnani£ntod  the  spirit  in  which  veageance  would  ba  e»- 
actod.  Their  odious  oppreasori,  Asy  said,  mould  be  ilaugfatefed 
oader  every  rock  and  every  stone  to  which  diey  m^t  fly  fer 
-eoocealment.  This  determination  was  carried  into  efiect  wiUi 
such  relentless  inhamaatty,  diat  exduBtve  of  those  who  were  slaui 
in  ba^,  >ix  luindred  thousand  periom  are  said  to  have  been  put 
-to  deaA  by  one  of  dieir  coMnunders :  Aat  aambsr  is  positivety 
*taled->-for  the  take  of  human  nature  we  may  believe  it  hat  beeti 
eia^erated,  but  how  MHmnous  must  it  hav«  been  to  have  ooea- 
<h>n^  such  ex^geration  I  Abul  Abbas,  die  first  of  the  Abbas~ 
side  Caliphs,  <^tained  the  dreadful  appellation  of  Asafah  the 
'Bloody.  Ninety  members  of  Ommeyah's  unhappy  race  had 
wtmittcd,  and  were  living  in  honour  and,  as  they  hop«d,  in  secu- 
rity at  Damascus,  where  Abdallah  Ben  Aly,  die  unde  of  tbe 
Cali^  held  his  court.  They  were  assembled  at  a  banquet  to 
which  be  had  invited  them,  when  one  of  the  victorious  pntj  en- 
tered Ae  hall,  and  addressed  Abdallah  in  a  poem  composed  for 
die  occasion.  He  called  for  vengeance  upon  these  guests  in  the 
name  of  the  Imauni,  and  of  tbe  other  Abtnssidei  whom  the  Om- 
meyadee  had  put  to  death.  "  Destroy  die  rooC,"  said  he, "  that  Uo 
■eioa  may  spring  up  1  Towards  thee  diey  are  daggers  whidi  are 
^arpened,  and  are  alhirst  for  Mood.  We  who  fove  diee  -and  are 
ahtrraed  for  ibj  danger,  see  diera  treading  on  thy  carpets !  Away 
widi  them!  God  has  cast  them  down — why  dost  not'  thou 
trample  upon  them!"  This  abuninable  ezfaortatioa  found 
-willing  ears.  Abdallah  ordered  the  men  wh<Hn  he  had  invited, 
Bintty  in  number,  to  be  beaten  to  death  in  his  presence ;  and 
when  the  last  had  faiated  under  dieezeontioner,  the  bodies  of  Ae 
dead  and  dying  were  piled  togedier  to  oonatruct  a  horrible  i^t- 
form,  upon  iriiich  carpets  were  sprud,  uid  on  these  oa^ieta 
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ttiii  mtaatn  mad  Ids  ganta  Mte  ai  tluar  rcfwt,  caivieM  of  the 
giDCBB  mkI  du  Bgo^  bansaA  dum !  Whcmer  any  of  tbia  pro- 
aoibed  waca  oomid  be  found  tkej  were  118111  and  Arown  to  the 
dog*.  The  bonei  of  the  dcoeaaed  Calipki  ma  diaintonvd,  isd 
Ike  single  cerpae  which  the  grave  bed  net  nonaiimed,  waa  fu- 
tened  tv  a  stake  and  bnnit.  But  Omar  It.  had  tcA  ao  aaiodf 
9  lepntatimt  for  hia  inaocenca  and  viituoas  Ufe,  that  even  tbeae 
t^eawea  raArained  from  etfttipg  any  ioaak  te  hia  tcBaaina. 

"  Bleaaed,"  aa^edtehiatoriaQof  the  Speniah  Oanm^adea,  **he 
that  Lord  who  givadi  m^t,  and  mqast^,  and  dominion  to  whom 
it  i^Mtaetfi  Urn,  and  taketh  dien  from  whom  he  will.  LordOed, 
thy  kingdom  alone  is  eternal,  and  aubject  to  no  cfaangaJ  Thon 
'  only  art  Aknigh^ !  It  waa  written  oa  die  acciat  table  of  thine 
etceaal  deoreea,  that  in  spite  of  the  Beni  Alabea,  and  of  their 
determination  to  destroy  the  whole  family  of  the  Beni  Ofoaujitu, 
already  deepoiled  of  Ae  calipbate  and  the  aovereignty  of  the  Maa- 
anfaiaa  empire,  a  branch  from  that  tenona  trunk.  abenU  be  phntad 
m  the  Wett,  and  there  atrikejwet  rndflouTiah."  One  of  that  race, 
by  name  AbdMahman  Ben  Meamidi,  had  aubmitted  to  the  ne« 
%naatf,  and  with  hia  kioamaD  SuleimBa  waa  Ihiag  at  JDamaacua, 
(pvabably  bdure  the  traffedy  of  the  bamjuet,)  when  Abul  Atriue 
me  Blo«Mly  aont  for  both  dieir  beads.  Abderahman  received  at 
the  same  time  from  aome  foklrfnl  friend  tidn^^  of  hi*  own  daB- 
gerand  of  Suleiman's  fete.  Jewela  were  ^rea  him  to  secnre  hia 
anbsistence,  and  horaes  pronded  for  his  escape.  Knowing  that 
iheie  conM  he>  no  safety  for  him  in  Syria,  be  aongfat  refuge  among 
the  Bedoweens  in  ^gjft.  He  waa  in  the  twentiedi  year  of  hie 
age,  and  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  butbe  accommo- 
dated himaelf  at  once  to  die  change  of  hia  foituoes.  la  E^pt, 
howeTen,  he  felt  himaelf  in  coatinuid  danger  of  discovery,  strict 
eearch  bicing  made  ftw  him ;  bis  mghtaeven  m  the  desert  were  peat 
lafsar,  and  at  daybreak  he  waa  alway»t^  first  to  bridle  hia  horae: 
be  reaaoved,  therefore,  to  die  province  of  Barca,  and  became  a 
twotuif  wA  Ibc  tribe  which  received  him  there.  The  governor 
of  dtat  pfovince  bad  received  a  deacriplion  of  bis  peraon,  with 
order*  to  search  for  bim  in  all  directions,  and  a  party  of  boraemea 
opoa  tbatqaest  arrived  at  the  tenu  in  which  he  waa  Altered. 
novidMitiaHy  be  wta  abaents  and  the  Araba  appr^ending  from 
the  manner  at  inquiry  that  there  was  an  intendon  of  killing  him, 
Knt  die  boiseaen  to  seek  him  in  a  wrong  direction,  vi^tUe  sia  of 
ikmr  yonng  men  accompanied  him  upon  his  flight  to  the  Zenata 
tribe.  1^  last  Ommeyad  Caliphs,  who  were  conoected  in  Mood 
wa^.tbeOre^eaaperOTftbe  G^tKhau'Of  die  Tartan,  and  the 
oU-rmal  fiamily  of  Persia,  derived' no  advantage  in  their  hourvf 
need  from  lU*  iUoatoiona-  conaangaiai^ :  but;  Abdmahiian,  i^ 
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bid  tiith«rto  coucesled  hU  name  and  penecuted  i 
clared  them  when  he  reached  his  tribe,  becauM  his  mother  was  of 
their  stock,  and  he  was  at  oitce  acknowledged  by  tbem  as  a  kins- 
dun,  and  received  into  their  protection.  From  thence  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  parties  in  Spain, 
to  come  among  tbem  as  the  representatiTe  of  the  Ommeyades, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  that  country  bj  establishing 
himself  there  as  their  Caliph.  Abderahman  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  this  invitation  ;  the  old  sheik  of  the  Zenates  gave  him  his 
Uesung.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  since  God  has  called  thee  imo 
thii  path,  follow  it  bravely  ^  and  in  truth  it  is  with  the  horse  and 
the  spear  that  the  honour  of  ahneage  is  to  be  maintained."  The 
jKtung  men  of  the  tribe  volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  landed 
with  a  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  a  few  days  was  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Abderahman's  reception  in  Spain  resembles  in  many  respect* 
the  restoration  of  our  Charles  the  Second ;  there  was  something 
qf  a  similar  hereditary  attachment,  a  similar  anardiy  pre- 
ceded, and  the  like  necessity  of  a  settled  government  was  acknow- 
ledged. Two  chiefs  resisted — Jusuf,  the  one,  was  slain  in  battle; 
the  other  made  his  peace,  was  apprehended  afterwards  upon  a 
true  or  false  accusation,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  1%e 
history  of  Jiisufs  son  Abulaswad  is  extraordinary  lenongh  for 
romance,  and  might  form  the  subject  of  a  tragic  poem.  He  was 
young  enough  to  have  his  life  spared  in  compassion  after  hi» 
father's  death ;  but  this  compassion  extended  only  to  his  life,  and 
he  was  closely  imprisoned  at  Cordoba  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall,  where  his  brother's  head  was  exposed  on  a  hook  over  the 
city  gates.  Hard  hearts  will  sometimes  be  softened  by  the  pa- 
tient sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  helpless;  and  after  many 
years  his  keepers  took  upon  thonselves  the  responsibility  of  al- 
lowing him  to  come  out  into  the  light  and  air!  Whether  he  had 
premeditated  a  scheme  of  escape  if  opportunity  diould  ever  be 
afforded  him,  or  whether  the  hope  and  the  design  at  that  mranent 
iuatantaneously  occurred,  on  coming  into  the  light,  he  moved  his 
arms  and  eyes  as  if  long  confinement  in  darkness  had  extin- 
gtusbed  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  so  Well  he  acted  a  blind  man's 
part,  that  more  indulgence  was  given  him,  and  he  was  at  length 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  in  a  lower  apartment,  which  was 
cooler  than  his  prison,  and  to  fetch  water  for  his  own  use  from  the 
cistern.  Some  friends  of  his  family  obtained  access  to  him,  widi 
wfaom  he  concerted  bis  plans,  escaped  from  a  window  of  tiie  stair> 
CMC  which  led  to  the  cistern,  swam  the  Guadalquevir,  found  « 
horse  and  gannents  ready  for  him,  and  fled  first  to  Toledo,  then  to 
tiM  BiouBtaiiu  of  Jaen,  whare  a  body  oC  outlaws  were  ready  to 
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Tcceive  him  ai  their  leider.  When  AbderohmaD  was  informed  of 
Ins  escape,  which  waa  concealed  in  fear  of  his  reseDtment  as  long 
M  it  conld  be  kept  secret,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  lesson  <u 
eternal  \nsdoni  to  teach  him,  that  we  can  never  do  good  to  the 
eri)  widiout  doing  evil  to  the  good.  There  is  worldly  wisdom  in 
tbe  maxim:  and  diat  wisdom  never  teaches  a  worse  lesson  than 
when  it  makes  men  repent  their  acts  of  generosity  and  mercyl 
But  Abderahman  bad  in  this  case  no  such  cause  for  self-reproach. 
Bener  had  it  been  for  Abulaswad  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
youth  than  to  have  grown  up  in  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  a 
prison  ;  and  in  the  miserable  course  of  bis  remaining  life,  be  felt 
'tint  it  would  have  been  better  also  to  have  died  in  that  imprison- 
ment than  to  live  in  continual  insecurity,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  prolonging  a  precarious  and  wretched  existence  from  day 
to  day.  He  had  been  gladly  received  by  a  set  of  outlaws  as  their 
laader,  because  they  expected  to  find  in  him  one,  who,  like  them- 
aeives,  was  retidy  to  run  all  desperate  hazards,  and  who  had  the 
liardihood  of  character,  without  which  success  in  such  a  career  is 
impossible :  they  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  sense  of  duty, 
any  feeing  of  attachment  to  his  family,  or  any  compassion  for  his 
unmerited  misfortunes.  In  the  desultory  warfare,  which  was  all 
timt  his  numbers  enabled  him  to  carry  on.  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  being  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  there  were  persona 
wfao  advised  him  to  throw  himself  upon  Abderahman's  mercy,  of 
whose  dmracter  cruelty  made  no  part.  Abulaswad  had  felt  that 
■Ilia mercy  was  cruel^;  the  choice  however  at  this  time  was  not  in 
fiis  power.  He  knew,  he  said,  what  must  be  the  issue  of  such  a 
contest,  bat  in  his  situation  he  was  compelled  to  do  whatever  Uie 
meanest  fellow  in  his  company  thought  tit  to  suggest.  Yet  these 
men  had  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  and  none  was  found  to  betray  him, 
when  he  was  pursued  like  a  hunted  deer.  He  was  driven  into 
-Algarve — escaped  from  the  Alcaides  of  Badajoz  and  Alcantara, 
vad  wididrawing  secretly  from  the  handful  of  followers  who  still 
remained,  entered  Coria  alone.  There  he  was  concealed  awhile, 
bat  thitber  also  he  seems  to  have  been  tracked,  for  he  withdrew 
into  the  woods,  and  there,  says  the  historian,  lived  like  a  wolf  in 
-Bolitade,  looking  back  upon  the  years  which  he  had  spent  in  cap^ 
tivity  and  da^ness  as  a  time  of  comparative  happiness.  This 
mode  of  life  ao  altered  bia  jappearance,  that  he  was' no  longer  in 
fear  of  being  recognized  j  and,  therefore,  venturing  again  among 
bis  fellow-creatures,  he  went  to  Alaria,  in  a  part  of  tbe  country 
where  there  were  sbll  friends  of  his  bunily  i  and  there,  about  ■ 
^ear  afterwards,  death  delivered  him  from  what  hod  to  him  been 
jiiBnd  asoiflerafole  world. 
-  Id -adveotures  of  this  kind  our  feelings  are,  and  ought  to  bej 
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«\WRf8  with  the  qppnaaed  and  nifering  part;.  BtitduaV^ 
odI;  instance  in  which  j^bderahnuui  appears  like  a  MalaoumK4a9 
^e^pot,  for  he  was  DOt  goore  vigorous  iu  establiahiog  and  raaiji-  , 
taining  his  authprit;,  t;baii  he  was  popular  foF  th«  general  equity 
pnd  beneficence  of  his  admiaistratioa.  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  the 
Waly  of  Cairoan,  invaded  Spain  nitb  au  African  ^uay,  io  favour 
p(  the  AbbaBside  Caliphs :  he  was  defeated  and  slaiui  aud*  to  the 
dismay  of  the  people  of  Cairoan^  his  head,  one  roorniHg,  wu 
found  fastened  to  the  pillar  jn  the  market-place  of  diaf  city,  with' 
a  paper,  sayin«,  this  was  the  punishment  which  AbderahniBa  Ben 
Moavia  Beu  Ommeyah  inflicted  upon  such  rash  eDecoies.  u  AXy 
iBen  Mugueilh.  But  hereceivedintohisservice  the  African*  who 
escaped  frpm  the  defeat,  thereby  Btrengtheniug  bimselfi  and  that 
he  might  have  a  preponderance  of  men  on  wJiose  attachment  h« 
could  rely,  lie  sent  emissaries  to  invite  from  Syria  the  surviTiag 
friends  of  his  house.  There  was  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  policy,  in  this.  Whea  Abderabiqan  con- 
demned Abulaswad  to  pine  in  couEuement  and  dafkneast  he  wac 
made  cruel  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  necessity  of  self-pieaer- 
yation — fear  and  foresight  influenced  him;  a  man  of  sterner  cl)»- 
racter  would  have  ordered  the  youth  to  instant  ei^et^utioa.  But  if 
Abulaswad  had  trusted  to  his  compassionate  nature,  wh^n  aU 
other  hope  had  failed,  that  confidence  would  not  h^ve  been  der 
ceived;  for  after  his  disappearance  from  the  scene,  a  remaiAing 
son  of  Juaufwas  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  in  <;haini  to.ie(;eiw 
his  sentence:  the  prisoner  threw  hiipself  at  Abdeiahufm's  f«eV 
pnd  asked  for  mercy;  he  obtained  not  only  his  life,  but  houoiuv 
and  possessions  suitable  to  his  former  rank,  and  the  king  had  in 
him,  from  that  time  forth,  a  faithful  subject.  Abderahinaa  feU 
himself  then  secure  in  his  dominions.  Hu  diwoaition  was  i|atur 
rally  afl'ectionate  and  benevolent,  and  prpsperitj;  and  ppw^  di^ 
sot  corrupt  it.  There  is  a  little  poem  m  hu  addressed  to  the  6i^ 
palm-tree  which  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  «|hid^  by  1^ 
command,  had  been  transplanted  in  its  fiUl  gn[^\i|tb  from  Afiica 
to  the  garden  which  he  made  at  Cordoba-  Thin  pCAnt  tbf 
Arabian  historian  says,  was  in  the  mouth  of  ev^ry  owi  >t  ^PD^^ 
teot  him,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  greatnessj  i:(^etti)y|  th^  wwv 
of  his  youth. 

"  Fair  palm-tree,  thou  aho  art  a  stranger  here*  l^ie  gentle  idrt  of 
Algmrbecourt  and  kisa  tbee.  Thy  roots  are  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil;  thy 
bead  ii  erected  tow«rdi  H«avea :  but  tliou  too  wouUst  abed'  tears  dl  Ut- 
temew,  if,  like  ne,  tbou  canldsi  look  back  ! '  Bat  tlMU  fteimt  not,  aa  I 
do,  the  c»] amities  of  fortuiie.    I  wept  under  the  pdms  whiefa  IbefaMl 

idfi  MMr 
tbe.  ^i»er 


waters,  when  my  unhappy  fate  and  the  criwltT  of  the  Abbw 
peUed  me  to  forsake  what  I  to  dearly  loved,     llic  ti«e«.  i^ 
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"^^  fayijgj  my  aocnwi;  wd  tfaog,  my  bclomd  cmntiT,  iwtatimt  iia 
rcneoibiaof^  ofmel     Bnt  never  shsjl  Iceaae  to  lament  n»  tbe«  !'' 

Wtu)«  AjKlerahman  cb«nsb«d  thus  ia  bimielf  tbose  bettw  fte}- 
np  of  huBHUUty  which  cwinteractcil  the  heftrt-hudeBing  upiflu- 
fa^as  of  bit  aitualioa.  b«  neglected  Dothiug  that  could  cootributs 
lothe  ■ecuoty  or  iwpn>vew«ntofbis  kingdom.  He  erectedarse-  , 
■j^t  in  th£  HBrpottft,  aod  built  skips  that  the  coast  nugbt  be  pro- 
iectod  by  a  mai^iB^  fofCf-  Onthesideof  X^eowhfegfant^d  pe«ce 
to  the  Chrirtiaiif ,  on  cavdituui  of  lb»ir  paying  him  ^pauaDy,  for 
five  ye^ni.  ten  thcnfwnd  ounces  of  gold  and  ten  thoiwuad  pounfJa 
of  tij^r,  tba  safma  numJiaT  of  good  horses,  tbe  same  aumb»r  c^ 
^kc,  and  <^  cuiraaaes,  svords  aod  apears  o«e.  tbouaaod  each. 
$4^  Cwde  offers  some  eliiections  to  tlus  statement,  which  do 
int,  hovwreE,  v^cewarily  prove  any  thing  miKe  than  that  the  Ar»> 
bian  ht»*i0»wi  must  hava  inodernia«d  tba.  earUer  author  whom  be 
ypp^OT  t^  mttfl-  There  is  inora  difficulty  io.  diKoveiing  vbere 
tpe  Sfmuapjos  could  find  the  amount  of  gM  aod  silver  fo*  the  tn- 
l^taj  ^  l^iare  is  also  «  di$cullg'  la  reconciUog  tl;e  ^^tf^  of  tb« 
MttQUah  ifstni*)^  «^th  tj^.t^w  <tf  Aurelip'ai^igl^  by.wlwiv.  it 
waa  tbat  ^ace  w#a  ^chafed.  A  ctwiofu  oharactf*  is  gitveB  eC 
^  GabcMna,  wfao,  it  is  s^di  «(Wo  qigatly  iflMel  {&gi^v«s 
fconot^  parte  of- Sp«ini4to^«Jiepiin^,wfaiere,.(:«l«$diDgi;i  jtt 
<t<fgth,  diay  icfused  obediie>»ce  to.  iM  ^log*  "  Th4y  «n.  Chrisr 
ttans,  u^  tofBia  of  the  bgraveat  of  ajl  Ainnc;  bvt  ^ey  Uwliks 
wildbeasla:  they  wvei  wash  «^«e  ^kWUHiliTes or  tlwir  gariaQgjls» 
par  do  ^y  a{t  apy  time  cbAOge  ^ei^  garffienU,  but  weitr  4i«M  tiH 
|]^  drm  off;  and  they  e^er  ioto  each  otbei«  bowea  vriUMHit 
aakii^  ieaw."  Abdorabman's  cajftaivs  are  s^iid  to  ba,ve.  bro^riil 
Mmck  Bif(«h  spoil  wd  inany  <^tlves  from  thes^  P^fH/i^  \^ 
SMsw^tij  aa  th#,  other  band,  cl^im  n  great  wtQiJ  lor  tbeif  IfMg 
FraeU,  irtto.  ac^rdiag  to  their  aocottnt,  took  a  Hoi^of  4ib4mW 
eMu  prisoper.  and  inuwdiat^ly  bflb^tflAd  bim-  3wk Al}d*ealiunaA 
fWuM  hwekafl  no  aen.  pkl  enpugb.  V>.  necQflWMtj  W  army.  «hil« 
FnwbliNed;  aiid.i»t)ie  Sftaoish  wkoiwA  A«re.iB^«4tTanigW)t 

wa^gwWjwo.of'CMipiaH'g  ih&  tisin  Mown  tf  fijStjh&w  tH«WMdi 
Mflrn4vev,U«s^earabylbsMp0iMh.hitf«ri«Rs,  &atAbd«rtl)inwi 
vm at  mt  time mcliqed  t?  malw  any.gieat  effMl.agUDSti lb»  Sp* 
aiai^.  iflWBui^  tbfft  aa.  at(ea»pt  wM.madie  apoa  that  gnoHoq  tfl 

«]teiie  vt  iwqav4<m  agfiiqat,  )tm  =  ^iutiUmtk  <*  ^  ■wts..ptodww 
•^  qaMl^f  it  wK  s^  owght  not  to  be  rfldderfld  upto  a  muk  yin 
W^ilojied  it  ia^nain^iRivg  bis  evD  anAotity  agMOSt  tbfl.QdiffI* 
^thft£Mt>wboweretbetnieCg#iMa4en.oftb<efWtliM-  All 
AMpniiwHi's  djtfpaitioii.wiw  n^  warUke ;  nor^v^re  bin  eAcqra 
CMio/««iar  pioHki^  great  daagw  wan  Io  b»  ioMifred;.gr«tt 
>  tpjba.whvedt  grwt  iliAfiidtWa  4QcoiMrtcir«d.  Uf^  Iq 
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be  ^ined  in  reptitatran,  snd  nothing  in  plunder.  11)e  attempts 
which  they  msde  in  the  Pyrenees  are  described  lo  have  been  ob-' 
atinate,  and  confessed  to  have  been  unavailing ;  the  Mussulmea 
weai^iog  themselves,  it  is  said,  with  following,  among  rocica  and 
precipices,  wild  men,  vi4io  were  clothed  in  bear-skins,  were  armed 
with  pikes  and  bills,  sad  had  nothing  but  their  arms  to  lose. 

When  the  Moors  first  entered  Spain,  they  were  astonished  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  bridges  over  the  Guadiana  and  the  Ti^ua. 
They  had  never  before,  tneir  historian  says,  seen  edifices  of  such 
magnificence  as  these  which  were  the  work  of  the  ancient  Joniot, 
bat  which  seemed  rather  to  have  been  erected  by  divine  Qeoii, 
than  by  the  labour  of  mortal  men.  Hitherto  the  conquerors  had 
.  been  employed  in  destroying  what  vestiges  of  early  civilizattOB 
they  found,  not  in  constructing  monuments  of  their  own  dominion. 
Jusuf  afforded  the  only  exception  ;  for  he  restored  the  old  mili- 
tary roads  from  Andalusia  to  Toledo,  Merida,  Lisbon,  Astoi^, 
Zaragoza  and  Tarragona,  and  repaired  the  bridges ;  aHotting  for 
^is  purpose,  and  for  the  mosquei,  a  third  pai-t  of  the  provincial 
revenues.  But  when  Abderahman  found  himself  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  had  always  been  his  heart's  desire, 
be  began  to  embellish  the  city  of  Cordoba,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  capita).  It  is  said  that  he  himself  planned  the  Great 
Mosque,  intending  that  it  should  surpass  in  splendour  that  which 
the  enemy  of  his  house  had  erected  in  his  new  city  of  Bagdad, 
that  it  should  equal  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and  reseoible  that  at 
Damascus, — the  scene  of  his  youth,  to  which  his  imagination  so 
frequently  recurred.  Lar^  sums  were  expended  upon  this 
magnificent  edifice,  and  in  the  endowment  of  schools  and  hos- 
pitals connected  with  it.  Abderahman  himself,  as  an  act  of 
meritOTJous  piety,  worked  an  hour  every  day  at  tite  building,  little 
dreaming  that  this  great  and  durable  monument  of  bis  taste,  his 
splendour,  and  his  devotion,  was  destined  long  to  outlast  the 
Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  as  a  Christian  cathedral.  "  When  he 
WIS  in  his  aislieth  year  be  went,"  says  the  Moorish  historian, "  to 
die  mercy  of  God,  exchanging  the  palaces  of  this  periahaUe  worM 
for  the  eternal  mansions  of  another  life."  In  appointing  Hixem 
for'his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  two  elder  sons,  be  gave  a 
last  proof  of  that  benevolence  which  was  in  him  a  principle  as 
well  as  a  feeling,  the  declared  motive  for  this  preference  being 
that  there  was  more  gentleness  of  temper  and  rectitude  of  mind  in 
Hirnn  than  in  his  brothers, — an  opimon  which  was  fully  justified 
by  events.  Hixam  obtained  from  his  subjects  the  bononrable 
appellation  of  Aladil,  thx  Jutt,  and  Bl  Radhi,  the  Benigitant. 
He  inherited  other  of  his  father's  good  qualities,  his  love  of  lite- 
rature, his  talent  in  compontion,  hn  delight  in  rural  enjoyments. 
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md  bii  derotioii,  ivkicfa  lad  him  «bo  to  bestow  a  portion  of  per* 
sonal  labour  every  <by  upon  the  great  Mosque:  it  was  completed: 
in  his  r^Q;  and  perhaps  die  most  imposing  ceremonies  <^ 
Romiafa  wor^p  which  have  been  performed  there  since  it*. 
second  consecration,  have  been  less  impressive  than  the  effect  of 
the  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps  w^ich  illuminated  it  at 
evening  service,  when  there  was  no  tinsel,  and  irippery,  and  pup- 
petry, to  debase  the  structure.  Hixem's  charity  extended  to  the 
poor  of  all  religions :  he  ransomed  the  Mussultuen  who  were  in 
captinty,  and  he  made  provisitm  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  wars,  vi4iidi  be  carried  on  zealously  and 
vigoroHsly  against  the  Christians,  both  on  the  side  of  Galicia  and 
of  the  Pyrenees.  His  letters,  proclaiming  a  holy  war,  were  read 
trova  the  pulpits  in  all  the  mosques  of  Spain,  and  all  true  believers 
were  required  either  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  supply  arms  and 
horses,  or  to  contribute  with  their  alms,  that  so  they  might  be 
made  partakers  of  the  abundant  and  unspeakable  rewards  assured 
to  those  who  should  assist  in  so  meritorious  an  enterprise.  The 
Cnusde  is  but  a  Clwistian  name  for  an  invention  borrowed  from 
the  Mabommedans,  when  the  condition  of  Europe  and  of  Chris- 
tendom  required  that  their  own  devices  should  be  turned  against 
them,  and  that  one  principle  of  warlike  fanaticism .  should  be 
brought  into  action  against  another.  Id  the  course  of  this  war, 
the  mildness  and  humanity  which  distinguished  Hixem  were  not 
fband  in  his  generals.  At  Gerona,  by  lieir  own  account,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  and  at  Narbonne 
they  made  so  dreadful  a  carnage,  that  the  historian  says,  "  God 
aloae,  who  created  those  who  were  slain,  can  tell  their  amount." 
1^  barbarians  of  Takemo,  as  certain  Spaniards  are  cdled,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  the  yoke;  so  many  of  them  were  slain 
that  their  country  was  depopulated,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 
who  were  taken  were  nailed  to  stakes. 

Hizem  had  been  advised  to  buy  an  estate  near  his  favourite 
garden,  because  it  was  a  valuable  property ;  bat  not  being  like 
Afaab,  desirous  of  the  purchase,  he  composed  a  poem  in  reply  to 
die- advice. — 

"  A  free  and  liberal  hand  is  the  glory  of  nobility :  great  souls  disdain 
to  grasp  at  interest.  1  love  the  soMtude  of  flowery  gardens,  I  love  the 
air  of  (he  open  conotry.  I  covet  not  villages.  God  hath  given  unto  me 
only  that  I  may  give  again.  In  time  of  pence  I  dip  my  open  band  In 
the  eeeaa  of  beneficence :  in  time  of  war  1  bathe  my  BUong  right-arm 
in  a  sea  of  blood.  Aad  eeasing  to  ctrntemplate  the  moon  and  the  stan, 
snd  ibe  dcatiniis  of  tmn,  I  take,  as  occasioa  reqoires,  the  pen  or  the 

Wide  be  was  yet  in  Ac  prime  of  life,  an  aslrdoger  warned  hint 
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to  «mplo7  Ike  short  raaiaiiider  «f  Kis  da^  m  praparing  foi  etavi' 
•ity,  dtGlariog.  vhen  he  was  pressed  to  n^am  n«  MotWet  fier 
tech  a  waraiB^,  diat  die  kiw  woalil  die  witfau  twa  jaan,  for  aa 
it  iras  written  in  the  stara.  It  is  said  that  Htxen,  being  «:mae 
and  learned  man,  aifd  free  IrtMn  pD|MilH  siqiecstitifMis,  was  ■» 
believer  io  astrolo^.  Bui  the  reraet  which  hawe  jart  been  qooted^ 
imply  a  belief  in  it,  uid  that  belief  belmas  both  to  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  faith  of  die  Musaulman.  He  Manifested  no  dia* 
tw-basce  «t  the  declwatioB,  nm  tmj  displeasure,  b»t,  on  die  torn- 
tntj,  ocdered  the  aatiolt^ier  to  be  rewarded  with  «  new  robe; 
and  be  went  on  with  the  amusemenlr  ia  which  bt  happened  t»  be 
engaged,  aAer  which  he  heard  the  sHKets,  a»d  played  chess  aa 
usual,  frequency  homver  repeatiHg  "  My  hope  ia  m  Giod,  atkcl  in 
him  alone  do  I  tmsL"  WitfaoEil  delay  he  Dominated  Alhakem, 
his  SOD,  to  be  hi»  succeesor,  who  was  prodaimed  acoordiagly, 
and  received  homagn  from  the  cluef  persons  oS  iha  state,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  fblknring  year  Hiaea  fbit  tb^  he  was  stricken  foa 
death ;  and  be  then  gave  his  son  the  advioa  which,  accordiag  to 
aome  writers,  ha  himself  had  received  irom  bis  fiidier,  bidding 
Mm  ahrays  remember  that  it  is  Ood  who  dispoaetfa  of  the  kin|^- 
doms.of  Uiis  world,  and  girelh  or  taketh  Ihem  sway,  as  it  to  hu 
seems  best. 

"  Since,  tbea,"  uid  be,  "  God  in  hU  bonnty  bu  entrusted  tbee  with 
kingly  power,  do  thoo  peritirm  his  will ;  which  performance  coniirts  in 
doing  ngbt  to  all  men,  end  more  etpeci^y  to  thoM  wbo  are  dependant 
upon  thee,  for  all  are  Ae  creatures  of  God.  Paniib,  Widtont  resrimon, 
the  officers  wfao  oppress  Ay  people  with  sriiilrsry  ciactioot.  Bale  tbj 
troofN  -wilh  gentleness  and  firmness,  wbes  st  any  time  oeecssity  n«y 
oapipd  thee  to  take  wttw  ;  lot  them  be  the  deftadeiSt  not  Ibe  des^orars 
<^  the  Isndj  be  carehl  tbeMfoce  to  make  ttum  oeatciBlail,  sod  d>Mp> 
point  tben  not  io  thy  iMoinisea.  Seek  always  to  obtain  the  goad-viU 
of  the  people,  for  their  good-will  is  the  securi^  of  the  stat^  thur  fear  is 
'  i)^  da>ijg;er,  theli  hatred  is  its  certun  ruin." 

Saoh  advice,  when  addvatswt  to  Alhakam,  was  like  the-  good  seed 
whiph  fell  upon,  a  Pock,  for  it  found  a  stmiy  heart  On*  of  his 
Walis,  to  take  vengeance  for  a  popular  commotioB  at  Toledo, 
^vited  the  principal  peraoas  of  the  city  to  meet  the  king's  son.  at 
a  banquet.  As  they  entered  they  were  led  to  the  vaults  of  tbei 
palftoe,  where  one  deep  and  wide  grave  had  been  prepared  for 
their  bodies,  and  i^  the  morning  their  heads  were  exposed-  to-tin 
peoplet  Whedierihe  numbers  wereiburhimdnadorfvethoBBBitd 
^fAr  thus  widely  the  statements-  difibr),  the  character  of  4e  act  is 
die  sMde:  it  is-  in  the-  ^rit  of  MabommedaQ  gonmnieDt;  hut 
there  is  a  human  feeling  which  makes  the  Mafaommedan  historians 
sometiBies  •eiwiblft'C^  me  atrocities  which  they  record^  and  i»  ttis 
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am  ikB  Ifwwi^wiiter  abMrm  \iilfa  sMafkttioa,  that  the  fm>- 
Mttwu  W  (tni  wickMbiMS  did  aot  lot^  garvive.  A  cowpirac; 
wu  ibnned«gUBat  Jklhakem  becMise  of  bis  cruelty ;  te.it'aMing 
ka  d^  ami  aif^ita  in  ndaptuoumeffl/be  only  ivnienbeVed  dMt 
he  mt  a  ka^,  t«  gntifr  bia  Ifaint  for  Mood :  it  ww  «W>  msttw 
•f  rapraadi  againM  him,  tkat  be  had  contracted  n  alUtnoe  with 
tka  ChriMnna  of  Qalicia;  Tbe  secret  was  revealed  to  him,  aad 
■  the  Aird  watch  of  the  n^^t  three  handred  heads,  warm  froa 
the  Iwitar,  were  placed  before  him  on  the  carpet  of  his  apartb 
meat!  His  father,  and  his  father's  father,  bad  needed  ao  g;uaidi 
for  their  protection,  being  secured  by  the  love  and  reverence  of 
Ihcirsabfeels.  Alkakem  had  aforce  of  dOOOmen  to  protect  hjaa, 
■ad  all  were  strangers ;  3000  being  Andalusian  Christiana,  ^ 
wiinJur  SlarooiaDs, — probably  AHunians,  a  race  of  nan  «ba 
■en  m  grvM  esteen  for  their  pendiMl  appearatwe,  tfieir  oonnM 
aad  ikai  fideli^.  A  du^  upon  certain  goods  was  levied  at  m 
gatu  for  ifae  pajBent  of  tbese  guards:  mia  oceaNoaed  disc«i- 
teat;  die  ooUecton  were  insulted  and  set  at  defiance ;  tsn  rag>- 
Icadaw  id  the  tiot  were  apprehended,  and  Alhafcem  ordraed  than 
to  be  nuM  to  atakes.  A  crowd  assembled  in  the  graat  fnaf4c«t- 
place  to  btAald  titia  abominable  execution ;  a  soldtar  woonded 
one  of  1^  people,  accidentally  it  is  said,  but  an  nproar  amie  i* 
coBseqsenee,  and  the  otob  attadwd  such  of  tha  obnoxious  troo|i» 
as  b^peoctl  to  be  upon  di«  spot,  killed  tnwV  of  tkem,  and  pup- 
*ned  tbe  real  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace.  Upon  this  Alhakein, 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  armed  himself,  and  at  ttn 
head  of  his  horse-guards  sallied  upon  tfaa  people,  wiio  worn  pta- 
settly  roated,  trampled  undar  the  bones'  feet,  and  cot  dowa. 
Three  hundred  were  taken,  and  these  miserable  wretthea  were 
Bukdtosfadieainaronalong  tbe  banks  of  die  river.  A*tb«dHK 
tutbaiicB  had  originated  in  the  •outbero  suburbs  ot  Cordoba,  tMt 
part  of  the  city  was  giftn  np  to  jHllage  for  three  days,  no  otbar 
restiktiuu  beiag  laid  upon  me  soldiers  than  that  they  wet«  nettb 
<Mtngt  die  women.  At  tfaa  expkatioD  of  that  time  Alh^em 
onkred  the  whole  suburb  to  be  destroyed  and  hvelled  to  thp 
gimsHl,  aod  drove  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  into  enle,  gitiMt 
thMi  their  lives  only  upon  this  condition.  Some  of  the  exiles  took 
refuge  in  Toledo  and  the  aurroundkig  couatry,  throwing  them- 
aebca  npon  die  compassion  of  Aeir  own  countrymen.  £igbt 
thoosand  fmiliea  were  received  at  Fez,  Aen  a  new  city,  where  b 
dstiBctpait  of  the  citywas  allotted  them.  Fifteen  thousand  bud 
having  laaded  in  BallMiry,  mMk  tb«B- vtay  to  Egypt,  and  appeared 
htfora  MexHsdria :  being  refused  admittance,  thc^  forced  an  eo- 
tmca,  nude  a  great  slaughter  of  the  iobftbitanla,  and  kept 
'    I  «f  tbe  «ityas  vMevs,  dU  tbe  Cbvetnor  of  E^t 
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made  t«-n>  widi  than,  aad  fa^  lbs  prnjOMat  e£  ■■  kt^pi  hmi 
nxluced  them  to  depvt,  md  settle  tbemseWeB  id  some  ODe  of  the 
Greek  IsImkIb.  They  made  choice  of  Crete,  which,  being  thinlj 
peopled,  was  easily  woo :  there  tfaey  entablished  ifaeraMireB,  and 
with  B  fleet  of  twenty  vesse)*  infested  the  other  islandB  and  the 
coast  of  Greece.  Having  dim  acquired  great  wealth,  the  desire 
arose  of  retumiog  to  tfa«r  own  country;  but  their  leaders,  wisely 
fearing  to  put  tbemselves  in  the  power  of  a  frantic  tyrant,  from 
vhom  they  had  once  escaped,  put  an  end  to  this  project  by 
burning  the  ships. 

Alfaakem  had  his  earthly  punishment.  An  access  of  fntnzy, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  hurried  him  into  this  wickedness,  and  yrk^n 
kaa  vengeance  was  satiated,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  fell 
iitto  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  accompanied  with  coatinaal 
fever,  and  with  that  kind  of  delirium  which  baa  its  or^iu  in 
«  troubled  conscience.  Like  Charles  IX.  after  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
«rms  aad  the  cries  of  the  dying:  frequently  he  called  up  his 
■laves  in  aJarm  at  midnight,  summoned  bis  Cadies  and  Wazirs, 
4>r  sent  for  singers  and  musicians  to  save  him  from  bis  own 
thoughts  and  imaginations.  In  his  calmer  intervals  he  composed 
foVBM,  which  are  said  to  be  full  of  vivid  imagery,  and  to  express 
^reat  feeling.  Four  years  he  survived  in  this  state,  and  tbe  agony 
-of  bis  repentance  has  availed  on  earth  to  redeem  his  memory 
£ram  the  execration  which  would  else  always  have  attended  it 
His  son,  Abderahman  II.  who  succeeded,  is  described  as  intre- 
-jud  and  stern  in  war,  benign  and  merciful  in  peace,  of  excellent 
.pacts  at>d  admirable  learning,  and  skilled  in  composing  veraes 
with  all  tbe  precision  of  metrical  science.  He,  it  is  said,  cmn- 
pletfld  the  glory  of  die  Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  and  eclipsed  his 
predecessors  both  in  greatness  of  mind  and  in  magnificence.  He 
established  it  as  a  general  law  in  hia  dominions,  that  sons  should 
iiDherit  tbe  whole  property  of  their  fathers.  From  the  connexion 
in  which  this  fact  is  introduced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  holding  appointments  under  tbe  government,  fell 
'  to  the  crown  at  their  decease,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  explain  what  had  been  the  general  custom.  Widows  were  to 
retain  thtdr  dower  and  other  allowances,  and  might  dbpose  of  tbe 
third  part  by  will.  The  magnificence  -oi  Abderahman's  reign 
arose  in  part  from  policy;  we  are  told  that  he  built  mosques 
and  palaces  in  various  cities,  and  constructed  other  public  works, 
for  the  sake  of  employing  and  maintaiaing  the  poor.  He  ap- 
-pointed  also  a  Captain  of  the  Roads  in  every  province,  with 
a  certain  number  of  coariera  under  him,  that  the  govemmoit  des- 
patdies  mijiht  be  expedited  throughout-  bis  domioitHM.    AAh 
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.wmgrnng  hbb  and  Aaty  jevs  be  dflparted  u  peace,  and  the  poo- 
ple  of  Cordoba  and  ot  the  adjoiiiiog  country  followed  bis  iiiiwnU, 
taaeotiw  bim  like  ■  fatber.  Thus  the  Moorish  historians  relate 
Ibe  deani  of  Abdefahman  II.,  Doticiiig  that  his  illness  waa  of 
■ome  da^'  coDtinuance,  and  tbat  Arougb  ita  whole  progreas  the 
pbuud  equanimity  of  his  character  remained  unaltered.  The 
Spaniards  sa;  that  Ae  angel  of  tbe  Lord  smote  him,  and  be  west 
immedi^ely  to  bum  in  bell;  and  they  say  this  not  as  if  he  weat 
into  that  simple  fire  everlastiiu  which,  according  to  their  ebanta- 
ble  creed,  is  appointed  for  all  MahomiDedans,  however  sincere  their 
piety  and  excellent  their  lives,  but  into  that  degree  of  high  presaatc 
which  was  due  to  him  as  an  especial  enemy  and  perseoutor  of  ^ 
Christian  faith.  This  relates  to  a  rery  curious  episode  in  tb* 
history  of  Spaia,  which  id  some  of.ihe  Spanish  historians  occu- 
pies a  ctMisiderable  space,  bat  to  which  there  is  not  the  sligfaicat 
allusion  in  tl>e  Moorish  writers  whom  Conde  has  followed.  -  > 
The  Muxarabic  ChriBtians  enjoyed  a  greater  d^ree  of  tolam- 
(ion  than  is  allowed  by  the  Mahommedans  to  any  of  their  Chris- 
tian subjectB  in  other  parts.  They  had  their  own  governor  at 
Cordobs^  with  tbe  ti^e  of  Count,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Wis^odm, 
though  with  a  more  limited  jurisdiction,  causes  ot  imporlMot 
baing  reserved  for  the  Moorish  utbuanb.  They  had  their  hibfaopt 
And  inferior  clergy  through  as  many  grades  as  were  foatul  cob>- 
venient;  their  double  monasteries  of  monks  and  nuns,  separvted^ 
but  in  contiguous  J>ui)dings;  there  was  no  restiicticm  upon  their 
religious  ceremfanies,  and  their  church  bells  chimed  for  convoking 
Jb^u  to  tbe  service  as  when  they  were  an  independent  peof4& 
Jt  has  been  seen  that  the  Moorish  kings  employed  Christums  as 
their  guards;  they  had  them  among  their  pages,  aud  emplttyeil 
iham  both  in  ciyil  and  military  offices  of  trust.  Hisem  made  a 
law  that  all  tbe  Muaarabes  should  use  the  Arabic  languagei  and 
no  other,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  There  was  so  mttch 
obvious  advantage  in  tbeir  adoption  of  the  coiqmon  speech,  that 
Ifaere  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  enforcing  Ajs  law,  and 
.accordingly  we  find  that  the  few  wbo  wrote  continued  to  compose 
in  Latin.  But  the  great  body  became  Moors  in  their  tongtte.aod 
in.many  of  their  cuttonu.  It  was  even  not  unusual  fur  tbemi  to 
ciroumcise  their  children,  a  conformity  for  which  no  other  reaaoi 
can  be  assigned  than  tbe  desire  men  have  to  confoim  to  any  pre- 
vailing custom  when  they  can,  a  motive  which  mnst  have  led  the 
Mahommedans  themselves  to  adopt  this  rite ;  for  it  is  no  where 

S joined  in  the  Koran.  Intermarriages  were  frequent.  The 
ahomviedan  scruples  not  in  any  country  at  taking  a  ChristiaB 
for  hi?  concubine  or  his  wife,  the  Prophet  having  declared  that 
^men  and  perfvmcs  wen  created  for  the  grati&cation  of  men; 
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iMt'the  Cbristiui  wbo  nNrigues  whk  ■  Mtboainerin  w(WM. 
.ta«i(,  if  fafl  be  •dceect«l,«itber  forfeit  his  life  or  reHouuCB  his  vim- 
^ion.  Tbe  nore  u^eimt  pracboe  whicfa  pr«v«ilod  id  Spun,  m* 
■  good  t&acK  growing  oat  of  one  of  the  i)l  inage»  of  war.  EwA 
in  Um;  fanght  «f  ^ir  pomr  Ae.  Spanufa  Moon  couM  not  atnek 
4he  same  notioo  of  degfwl«tioa  vr  profanatioa  to  Mcb  conneiioM, 
hecmuM  a  female  captivs  was  titble  to  be  Mad«  the  niMrfln  tX 
hin-iato  wbcse  pow«r  akte  fell  by  the  dntiM  of  wkr,  or  '\tj  putw 
«bMM  from  Ibe  captor :  tkare  were  obvioin  reasons  th*nifor«  for 
sokaowtedfii^tkntBliditjof  a  legitiinateunionj  mopeorerintep- 
■■iiiajjui  pookatiffies  took  i^aoe  between  the  royal  tanilies  of  thfe 
«ppnilt  religiMU,  ud  thajr  couM  aot  with  dtceiicr  be  ^«bibi»ed 
to  the  people. 

Jjetertbelesa,  ahboagh  in  iitdindvalB  private  Mtachmeats  (mA 
neiai  ties,  and  Bemebniei  also  baaiBner  uid  more  'genwout  piw- 
ciplea  prevailed  over  national  amd  relipous  aniB>ont7>  theM 
«3tMed  in  Ae  great  Aody  of  tiie  people  on  bMh  sides  a  bitter  feeling 
«f  rooted intoleraace.  The  visligar  Moors  manifested  tbMsort  «r 
teaiper  which  the  Mafaonariedaoe  in  tbeir  own  conntry  indulge  M 
tfab  4ay  wheA  Act  to  beanttj'  hesMw  upon  a  Ohristian  the  appell»- 
tioo  of  I><%  and  Uobelieeer.  They  ftaciod  thenuilves  deUcd  tf 
di^tDUdiueventbegarBMM  of  a  Christian.  Tkere  were  mai^ 
w^  stoMcd  their  cars  when  the  cburoh  bdls  were  riaginf ,  to  merit 
^cir  abBorrcane  of  Ibe  w«rslHf|,  and  tbcH-  repngnaace  to  what 
liBtif  deemed  an  ittpions  toleration  of  idtrfaor;.  Frec^aeM^  tke^ 
■oBuhed  the  clergy  m  the  etreets  of  Cordoba;  and  when  a  Chrie- 
tiaa  fanaral  was  passing,  they  threw  stones  tad  filth  at  Ae  ihooni- 
en  end  attendaatoi  and  nttetvd  imprecations  egnnst  Ae  dead, 
la  the  best  age  of  ihtt  Moon,  under  tbeir  aaoet  litertil  and  beae^ 
ficaat  hiags,  aad  in  die  very  seat  of  goversmeat,  the  Muaarabes 
were  euUecMd  t6  these  iti(%niliee.  Sack  prevocatioBs  weife  tnt 
aseded  (vr  exaspeiatiDg  ia  tfaem  a  feeliBg  which  was  already  but 
toa  strong.  Tlw  detaus  of  the  tragedy  which  enstied  are  an  an^ 
Ikantk  as  they  arc  curious,  comiag  freca  persons,  one  of  whea* 
was  aa-cye-witHesB,  and  tbe  ether  deeply  oonceraed  in  the  evcats; 
kad  finally  inrolved  ia  tha  catastrophe. 

There  was  a  certain  abbot  in  Cordoba,  whose  naftito  was  8pe- 
raiadii.  or  Hope-iii*God,  names  in  d>e  taste  of  Praise-Ued 
BareboiMa  and  his  brethren  being  as  codsnon  in  some  of  the  ifHy' 
nas^  orders  as  d>ey  were  amvMg  the  Saints  9i  the  great  rebellion. 
1!ht  word  abbot,  ia  that  age  and  country,  signified  a  parochial 
priest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  a  moaectery ;  aad  It  is  aot 
(sown  in  whkh  relation  it  is  applied  to  Speraindeo.  Churches 
ware  th^  Ae  only  achoc^B ;  and  aa  a  taaeher  and  antfaori  he  is 
said  to  have  "  didcifiod  all  Betica  witbtfae ri^aleiB  of  his  wisdota /' 
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No  drop  of  diese  sMclMrine  strewns  fans  deacended  to  poateriiy', 
but  he  had  two  remarkable  men  for  pupils,  wboae  wntinga  liav« 
survived  and  xre  curious  monuments  of  die  ninth  century.  Tbej 
were  Eulogius  and  Alvarua  Cordubensis.  The  fonser  narae 
stands  aa  that  of  a  saint  and  martjrr  in  the  Romiah  JCaleodart 
honours  which  he  obtained  by  the  paK  which  he  sustained,  "  doing 
orsuffisring"  in  the  events  which  are  now  to  be  related.  Hia 
works  were  first  publiriied  by  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  and  afterward 
by  Scotus,  in  his  Hispania  Illustrata.  The  works  of  the  latter 
had  been  seen  by  Morales,  but  remained  in  manuscript  till  they 
were  edited  by  riorez  in  the  eleventh  vcdume  of  his  Kspana  Sa- 
grada. 

Speraindeo  was  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  that  study  his 
pupila  were  trained.  They  were  in  a  school  of  patience,  but  not 
of  meekness:  the  patience  was  of  that  kind  which  is  at  this  day 
recommended  to  all  travellers  in  that  country,  paeienciaporfuerta; 
and  discretion  he  was  not  likely  to  teach  them,  for  he  had  eran- 
posed  a  treatise  against  the  Mahommedan  religion,  which  eiposed 
him  to  death  if  it  had  been  discovered.  From  the  writings  both 
of  Eulogius  and  Alvar  it  appeara  ^at  the  Muzarabea  were  not 
leas  intolerant  in  their  feelings  than  the  Moors;  being  the  weaker 
(>8Tty,  their  imprecations  were  not  loud  but  deep.  The  grand- 
fstlier  of  Eulogius  used  to  stop  his  ears  as  piously  when  die  crier 
from  the  mosque  summoned  the  Faithful  to  their  prayers,  aa  the 
Moore  deafened  themselves  when  ^e  belts  chimed  for  churcii ;  and 
he  accompanied  the  action  with  a  supplication  fixHn  the  Pselau, 
"  Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  Grod ;  keep  not  still  silence :  refrainnot 
diyself,  O  God ;  for  lb  thine  enemies  make  a  munnurii^,  and  they 
that  hate  thee  have  lift  up  their  head !"  Eulogius  in^rited  this 
feeling.'  He  says  it  were  better  to  die  than  endure  the  state  of 
oppression  under  which  they  existed.  And  his  friend  Alvar  curses 
Meroz,  just  as  Meroz  used  to  be  cursed  by  the  Parliamentary 
preachers.  Both  Moors  and  Christians  are  alike  inexcusable, 
upon  their  own  ground  of  faith,  for  their  utter  want  of  chari^ 
toward  each  other ;  but  unhappily  each  regarded  the  other's  reli- 
gion only  in  that  point  of  view  which  justified  a  strong  dislike. 
The  Christians  (as  these  documents  show)  looked  to  the  shame- 
less impurity  of  Mahommed's  life,  and  the  license  which  had  in 
consequence  been  given  to  his  followers,  and  taken  by  them  in 
its  utmost  extent.  The  Moors  were  shocked  at  image  worship, 
and  what  a  Jesuit  has  well  called  the  Marian  religion. 

In  the  early  part  oi  Abderahman  H.'s  reign,  two  Christians 
bad  been  put  to  death  in  Cordoba  for  their  faitb.  Speraindeo 
wrote  an  account  of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  perished  with  his 
other  writings,  and  therefqre  nothing  of  the  circomataiKes  is 
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kaown.  Some  five-and-tweo^  yean  afterwards  certain  Moon 
oi  Cordoba  convening  with  a  priest  whose  name  was  Perfeclus, 
(juestioaed  him  concerning  the  grounds  of  hb  own  religion,  and 
of  his  objectioDM  to  theirs.  The  priest  entered  readily  upon  the 
fonner  subject,  but  demurred  at  the  Utter,  lest  be  should  offend 
agaiost  the  laws ;  they  however  assured  him  that  conversing  as 
thbywere  with  confidentiBl  freedom,  he  might  say  what  he  pleased 
safely ;  and  upon  this  encouragement  he  ventured  to  argue  against 
their  faith,  aud  represent  their  Prophet  as  an  impostor.  His 
argument  was  directed  against  Mahommed's  personal  vices,  and 
he  urged  it  in  a  strain  such  as  is  found  in  Alvar's  works,  and 
which  probably  both  derived  from  Speraindeo's  treatise :  it  vrma 
less  likely  to  persuade  the  Moors  than  to  irritate  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  left  so  rankling  a  resentment  that,  peeing  him  some  few 
days  afterwards  accidentally  in  the  streets,  they  raised  a  ciy  against 
him  as  one  who  had  blasphemed  the  Prophet,  and  hurried  him 
bef(H«  ajudge  to  receive  sentence.  His  courage  failed  at  this 
unexpected  accfisatiop,  and  he  denied  the  charge.  He  was  how- 
ever sent  to  prison  and  put  tn  chains,  there,  it  is  said  by  Eult^ius, 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  Ramadan,  and  then  on  the  great  Feast  of 
breaking  the  Fast,  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  acceptable  victim.  Al- 
vai  merely  says  that  be  was  sent  to  prison,  and  this  is  more  consist* 
ent  with  the  character  of  Abderahman's  government,  and  its  con- 
duct throughout  these  transactions.  There  was  probably  a  wish  to 
save  him.  But  when  Perfectus  was  left  to  take  counsel  with  his 
own  heart  in  solitude,  he  felt  an  unendurable  shame  and  remorse 
for  having  attempted  to  save  himself  by  a  denial  of  the  truth ;  and 
overcoming  all  weakness,  he  declared  thai  he  had  uttered  the 
words  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  repeat 
and  to  enforce  them,  and  should  rejoice  to  suffer  death  in  such  a 
cause.  After  this  he  was  detained  some  months  in  prison  till  the 
festival,  a  delay  which  could  only  have  been  ordered  in  the  expec- 
tation that  he  might  be  induced  to  save  his  life  by  renouncirtg  his 
religion.  The  day  came,  he  continued  resolute,  and  was  beheadedi 
denouncing  with  his  last  breath  eternal  torments,  not  to  the  false 
Prophet  alone,  but  to  all  who  believed  in  him.  Her?  was  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  of  a  Christian  martyr,  but  not  the  nriedt- 
ness  t  and  Eulogius  was  so  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  same  un- 
charitable spirit,  that  he  represents  the  fate  of  two  wealthy  Moors 
who  were  drowned  that  day  in  returning  home  down  the  Guadal- 
quivir after  attending  the  mosque,  as  an  act  of  God's  immediate 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Perfectus,  ut  wtn  etset  vacua  Scrip- 
tura  qtue  dicit.  Ego  Domhius  dabo  impios  pro  mortt  tua  et  lUvi- 
leaprd  aepuliurd  tu&,,  .the  most  perverse  application  that  ever  has 
been  made  of  this  important  and  prophetic  text ! 
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Tbe  temper  of  the  Moorish  judge  was  farther  evinced  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Perfectus. 
One  Juan,  a  Muzarabic  tradesman,  had,  according  to  Eulogius, 
eiGited  the  envy  of  the  Moors  by  hb  success  in  trade,  and  was  for 
no  other  reason  chained  by  them  widi  dishonesty  in  his  dealings. 
While  this  charge  was  pending,  they  reproached  him  one  day  with 
speaking  lightly  of  their  Prophet,  and  swearing  by  him  sometimes, 
not  less  in  mockery  of  their  faith  than  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing those  who  were  not  aware  that  they  were  bargaining  with  a 
Christian.  This  reproach  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  "  Cursed  be 
he  who  wishes  to  name  your  Prophet !"  and  for  these  words  he 
was  carried  before  tlie  Cadi  on  a  capital  charge  of  blasphemy. 
Juan  denied  the  blasphemy;  and  the  Cadi,  a&cting,  it  is  said, 
to  show  himself  mercifully  inclined,  pronounced  that  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  for  convicting  him  upon  the  capital  charge,  but 
sentenced  him  to  receive  five  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be  paraded 
through  the  cil^  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  toward  the  animal's  tail, 
and  a  crier  before  him  to  proclaim  that  thus  it  should  be  done  to 
any  Christian  who  presumed  to  mock  at  the  Prophet  or  his  reli- 
gion. Tbe  Cadi  and  the  Moors  evidently  regarded  the  man  as 
a  fraudulent  tradesman,  who  deceived  his  customers  by  taking 
Mahommed's  name  in  vain ;  but  Ae  Christians  considered  him  as 
a  confessor  for  his  sufferings,  and  this  circumstance  increased  the 
emotion  among  them  which  the  fate  of  Perfectus  had  excited. 
There  was  a  monk,  by  name  Isaac,  residing  tn  the  monastery  of 
Tabanos,  about  two  leagues  from  Cordoba,  which  one  of  his  kins- 
men had  built,  endowed,  and  peopled  with  his  relations.  This 
Isaac,  according  to  Eulogius,  spoke  three  times  before  he  was 
horn ;  but  his  mother  was  every  time  so  much  alarmed  at  this 
eitrw>fdinary  occurrence,  that  she  could  not  understand  one  word 
of  what  he  said,  ..most  unfortunately,  considering  how  good  an 
opportunity  was  lost  for  determining  the  famous  question,  of 
which  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution  was  aflbrded  by  the  well-known 
experiment  of  King  Psammetichus.  He  received  his  name  also, 
upon  the  same  authority,  in  mysterious  typification  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  was  to  offer ;  and  he  had  been  seen  in  a  vision  to  take  in 
his  hands  a  ball  of  fire  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  swallow 
it,. .with  aadi  an  unhappy  and  invincible  propensity  to  fable  and 
blsebood  have  the  writers  of  the  Romish  Church  been  possessed, 
even  vrfaen  they  had  facts  of  the  most  serious  and  curious  kind  to 
rehite !  Isaac  being  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  moreover 
»  persoD  of  good  extraction  and  considerable  wealth,  held  the  high 
office  of  Receiver  General  in  Cordoba,  before  he  bought  proper 
to  forsake  the  world  And  retire  to  what  may  be  called  the  family 
convent.     Bot  thither  the  news  of  Cordoba  followed  him ;  and 
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^e  BtOTf  of  Father  Perfect's  mar^rdom  produced  in.  him  the 
desire  and  then  the  determination  of  aapiring  to  the  same  reward 
in  heaven  and  the  same  renown  on  earth.  To  Cordoba  therefore 
he  went,  and  presentinK  himself  hefore  the  Cadi,  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  Mahommedan  religion,  if  the  judge  would 
give  him  ao  account  of  it,  and  instruct  him  therein.  The  Cadi, 
though  the  matter  was  nomewhat  extra-official,  consented  with 
great  good  will,  aud  indulged  him  with  a  summar}'  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Saving  Religion,  as  the;  had  been  revealed  to 
Mahommed,  and  dirougb  him  to  mankind.  The  greatest  conflict 
with  hinaself  which  Isaac  endured,  must  have  been  while  he  listened 
to  this  discourse.  When  it  was  ended,  he  replied  in  a  vehement 
tone,  to  the  aKtonishment  and  horror  of  the  Cadi,  "  The  wretch  lied 
in  all  this !  The  Devil  possessed  him;  and  therefore  he  taught  a 
devilish  doctrine,  which  will  carry  all  who  believe  it  to  hell,  where 
he  himself  is  1"  The  Cadi  at  this  so  far  foi^t  himself  that  in  the 
impulse  of  his  auger  he  struck  the  fanatical  monk,  for  which  the 
elder  Moors  who  were  present  reproved  him,  and  reminded  him 
that  by  their  law  no  previous  punishment  ought  ever  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  person  who.  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He 
then  told  the  monk  that  either  he  was  stricken  widi  madness,  or 
drunk  with  wine,  to  come  thus  insanely  and  provoke  the  certain 
penalty  of  death :  and  Isaac,  who  protested  that  he  was  in  his 
perfect  senses,  and  desired  only  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  die  for  so  doing,  was  sent  to  prison  while  Abderahman 
was  informed  of  the  proceedings.  Abderahmanordered  the  monk 
to  immediate  execution :  he  was  beheaded  accordingly,  and  his 
body  was'suspended  ^m  a  stake  by  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
riie  river. 

Tvro  days  afterwards,  Sancbo,  a  native  of  that  city  which  after- 
wards jgave  name  to  the  Albigenses,  presented  himself  to  suffer 
death  m  the  same  cause.  He  was  a  youth  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  for  his  prepossessing  appearance  had  been  placed 
in  the  palace,  there  to  be  educated  for  prefennent.  His  wiali 
was  gratified  without  delay :  he  suffered  as  Isaac  had  done,  and 
was  exposed  afterwards  in  like  manner  beside  his  body.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  motive  may  be 
imagined ;  but  the  desire  of  martyrdom  had  now  become  conta- 
gious, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Sancho's  execution  took 
place  on  a  Friday,  aod  on  the  Monday  following  six  aspirants  for 
tiie  palm  offered  themselves,  the  aged  founder  of  the  Monasteiy 
of  Tabanos  at  their  head :  three  of  them  were  monks,  but  not  of 
'  his  monastery ;  the  others  were  a  priest  and  a  deacon.  .  They 
were  come,  they  said,  to  say  and  maintain  all  that  their  sainted 
brethren  Isaac  and  Sancbo  had  maintained  and  said :  and  lest 
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diis  ahould  not  be  aufficiept  to  ensure  their  condemnation,  tfaey 
declnred  that  Mahommed  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  religion 
which  he  taught  waa  accursed.  The  old  man,  aa  the  apparent 
leader  of  this  party,  was  scourged,  in  violation  of  the  law,  before 
he  waa  ordered  to  execution ;  they  were  then  beheaded ;  their 
bodies  were  exposed  for  some  days,  and  then  with  those  of  their 
predecessors  they  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, that  no  trace  of  them  might  remain.  '     - 

Prodigies  now  begin  to  be  interwoven  with  the  relatioD  of 
tftese  events ;  but  they  are  such  prodigies  as  the  circumstances 
might  well  -  occasion  ;  and  although  merely  natural,  may,  with 
perfect  good  faith,  have  been  believed  ^nd  represented  to  be  mi- 
raculous. A  monk  of  Tabanos,  taking  his  usual  repose  at  noon, 
after  having  performed  mass,  saw  in  his  sleep  a  beautiful  child 
approach  biro  from  the  east,  (the  quarter  in  which  heaven  was 
supposed  to  be)  with  a  scroll  of  paper,  beautifully  written,  in  his 
band ;  it  contained  these  words,  "  Even  as  our  fother  Abraham 
offered  Isaac  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  God,  so  now  hath  the  holy 
martyr  Isaac  oSerei  sacrifice  for  the  monks,  his  brethren,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  When  he  had  read  this,  the  monk  awoke 
from  his  dream,  and  presently  there  came  a  messenger  from  the 
ci^,  with  tidings  that  their  Abbot,  and  his  five  companions  in 
martyrdom,  had  received  their  crown.  This  vision  led  to  no  con- 
sequences, except  that  it  increased  the  agitation  and  excitement 
which  now  prevailed  among  the  Muzarabes  far  and  near.  But 
diere  waa  a  deacon  in  Cordoba,  Sisenand  by  name,  a  native  of 
Bej&,  who  fancied  that  two  of  these  martyrs  spake  to  him  from 
heaven,  and  invited  him  to  join  them  there ;  never  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  call,  he  followed  their  course,  and  shared  their  fate ; 
his  body  was  left  for  tlie  dogs  upon  the  place  of  execution ;  after 
some  days  the  scattered  bones  were  collected,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  where  he  had  been  a  teacher.  Before  Sisenand  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  tribunal,  he  exhorted  his  young  friend  Paul, 
the  deacon,  to  set  forward  in  the  same  glorious  path,  which  led  so 
speedily  and  surely  to  a  happy  eternity  ;  the  exhortation  was  soon 
strengthened  by  his  example,  and  Paul  alao  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  new  corps  of  martyrs !  And  now  scarce  a  day  passed 
■D  which  one  or  more  persons  did  not  present  themselves  in  the 
high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  mi^t  curse  Mahommed  be- 
fore the  Cadi,  and  be  forthwith  dispatched  to  heaven. 

Maria,  sister  to  Walabonso,  one  of  the  six  martyrs,  was  at  this 
time  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Cuteclara,  the  abbess  of  which  con- 
vent was  mother  to  the  two  youths  who  sufiered  for  their  religion 
it  die  beginning  of  Abderahman's  reign,  and  whose  history 
Speraindeo  had  composed  :  the  nuns  in  Uiat  convent,  therefore. 
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were  likely  to  read,  talk,  think,  and  dream  of  mortynloin,  evea 
before  the  present  extraordinary  occurrencea  made  it  the  general 
theme  of  discourse.  One  of  them  dreamt  that  she  aaw  Wala- 
bonso,  and  that  he  charged  her  with  a  message  for  his  siiteri  say- 
ing, she  was  uot  to  weep  and  lament  for  him  as  she  was  now 
doing,  for  she  was  soon  to  follow  and  partake  with  him  in  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  Maria  received  utis  as  an  immediate  call 
to  martyrdom,  and  obeyed  it  without  delay.  Nunneries  v&ce  not 
then  the  close  prisons  which  they  have  since  been  made ;  she  left 
die  convent  to  go  before  the  Cadi,  and  curse  Mafaommed ;  and  on 
the  way  she  turned  aside  only  to  enter  the  church  of  St.  Acisclus, 
and  offer  up  a  prayer  to  that  martyr,  that  her  desire  might  be 
fulfilled,  and  her  heart  strengthened  to  the  end.  There  at  the 
martyr's  shrine  she  met  a  maiden,  like  herself  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  who,  entertaining  a  like  purpose,  was  come  thither  to 
make  a  similar  prayer.  The  history  of  this  now  sainted  enthu- 
siast exemplifies  the  miserable  discord  which  the  confiicting  reli- 
gions introduced  into  private  families.  Flora  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Moorish  fadier,  and  a  Christian  mother ;  her  father  was 
dead,  and  her  brother  being  a  bigoted  Mahommedan,  would  not 
permit  his  sister  to  make  an  open  profeasiou  of  the  faith  in  whtcb 
they  had  been  baptised  and  brought  up.  On  this  account. 
Flora  left  his  house ;  but  finding  that  he  occasicmed  great  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  clergy  and  nuns  of  Cordoba,  whom  he  accused 
of  harbouring  her,  she  returned,  and  assured  him  that  all  perse- 
cution on  his  part  would  avail  nothing,  for  she  had  deliberately 
resolved  to  persevere  in  her  religion,  and  to  profess  it  also. 
Upon  this,  the  brother  thinking  to  intimidate  her,  carried  her  be- 
fore the  Cadi,  and  said  that  the  Christians  had  seduced  her, 
being  a  Moor  by  birth,  to  apostatize  from  the  faith.  This  false- 
hood she  resolutely  denied,  protesting  that  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged the  Mahommedan  belief,  but  from  eight  years  old  had 
lived  a  Christian,  and  as  sucli  had  dedicated  herself  to  Christ 
her  Lord.  The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  punished  in  his  pre- 
sence  with  stripes  on  the  head,  which  left  her  bleeding  and  n^f 
senseless,  and  in  that  state  directed  her  brother  to  take  her  home, 
and  have  her  properly  instructed  in  the  true  faith.  Then  she 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  house,  but  escaping  by  night  over 
the  back  wall,  "  the  angels  guided  her"  to  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tian, where  she  was  concealed  during  some  days,  after  which  she 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  MarI6s,  and  was  received  there  by 
one  of  her  sisters.  Here  Flora  might  have  remained  in  peace 
and  safety  ;  but  when  the  tidings  of  so  many  voluntary  martyr- 
doms reached  her,  her  heated  mind  was  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  induced  others  to  commit  tliis  kind  of 
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nuoule.  AceonUngljr  ihe  ntumed  to  Cordotn,  for  (be  {lurpow 
of  fcdlowio^  dteir  exunple,  uki  there,  in  tbe  church,  of  St .  AGisdus, 
found  Mana  the  nuD,.wbo  paitook  the  same  feelings,  and  wai 
nady  to  become  her  companioD  in  deadi.  A  atranger  me^tiog 
waa  OBTer  imagizied  in. romantic  Gction  :  "  Our  Lord,"  aa^B  Mo< 
nles,  "  waa,  as  he  had  promised,  with  these  two  penoos  who  so 
truly  were  met  tc^ether  in  his  name ;  he  united  them  in  love,  en* 
lightened  their  heoits,  and  strengthened  their  steps,  til)  the;  pre- 
•eMed  tfaemselves  feiuieaily  before  the  judge,  with  a  fortitude  as 
mudi  to  be  idmind  and  respected  as  die  direction  whidi  it  had 
takes  is  to  be  pitied  and  condemned. 

Flora  began  by  recalling  herself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Cadi-  "  I]  aaid  she, "  am  the  person  whom  you  piiniahed  with 
•tripes,  because,  being  the  child  of  a  Moorish  father,  I  would  not 
lenounm  my  faith  in  ChiiaL  Till  now  I  have  concealed  myself, 
because,  the  flesh  was  weak.  Now  having  my  trust  in  Ood,  die 
spirit  throo^hia  grace,  is  willing.  I  come  here  with  more 
coniagB  than  you  formerly  found  in  me;  to  proclaim  that  Christ 
is  the  true  God ;  and  I  curse  your  false  prophet,  for  an  impostor, 
an  adulterer,  and  a  magician.  Before  the  Cadi  could  recover 
from  his  astoniduoent  at  this  speech,  Maria  addressed  him.  "  i 
bad  a  brother,"  said  she,  "  whom  wi^  his  companions  you  sent 
to  execution,  becuise  they  confessed  their  Lord  and  Savionr,  and 
coraed  your  prophet.  Now,  with  the  same  zeal  and  firmness 
■diich  uiey  maimeflted,  I  confess  what  they  confessed,  and  cuiae 
what  they  cursed !"  What  could  be  done  with  such  enthusiasts, 
die  law  being  positive,  the  offence  wilful  and  public,  add  the 
people  ferocious  in  their  attachment  to  their  own  belief?  The 
judge  ordered  them  to  prison  for  the  present;  lesa  than  tfau  he 
ccMuki  not  do,  and  more  he  must  have  done,  if  the  penons  in  au- 
tfaoffi^  had  been  as  intolerant  u  die  multitude.  The  Moors, 
avcD  those  who  wen  most  enlightened  and  humane,  were  all  too 
bigoted  to  regard  this  infecttousinsanitrinitstrue light;  but  the 
judge*  had  not,  like  the  inijuisitors  of  a  later  age  id  the  same 
GOontij,  any  passion  to  gratify,  or  purpose  to  serve  by  persecu- 
tion. 'Hiey  were  troubled  at  these  occurrences ;  and  Abderab* 
nan,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  such  executions,  had  called  upon 
die  metropolitan  Recafiied  to  interfere  mdi  bis  spiritual  power,  and 
toAid  the  Christians  thus  vrantonly  to  insult  the  faith  of  the  domi- 
nant nation,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  own  death.  The 
prriatea,  and  most  of  Ihe  c]erg7,deplored  the  spreadii^  madness; 
aaA  in  diis  the.  sober  part  of  the  Christiens,  and  all  the  powerful 
perwMis  amoi^  them  (Alvar,  perhaps,  alone  excepted,)  agreed 
with  them ;  every  father  of  a  family  trembling  lest  nis  son  or  bis 
din^ter  sbouU  be  seized  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom.    The 
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qusitioB  was  vehemently  disctmedy  wh^er  or  sot  the;  idio  o^ 
feped  themselves  thus  to  death  couM  properly  be  accounted 
Bvtyrs,  and  in  this  the  Moors  took  part.  These  persons,  they 
mid,  voluntarily  came  forward  to  su&r  dealh,  in  testimony,  that 
die  rdigioh  which  ifaey  professed  was  true,  aad  consequently  dwt 
Islam  was  Mae :  if  diey  were  right  in  their  belief,  how  waa  it 
then  diat  no  miracles  were  wFought  to  appal  their  judges,  and 
reward  their  faith,  and  establidi  beyond  all  controversy  the 
jnstice  of  their  cause?  The  wiser  part  of  the  clergy,  whatever 
they  mi^t  think  of  this  argument,  supported  the  same  <^nion  by 
one  of  the  same  kind.  "  Martyre,"  they  said,  "  these  persona 
evidently  were  not,  because  their  bodies  had  not  remained  uncor- 
raptcd."  They  reasoned  upon  better  ground  when  Ihey  repre- 
sented that  these  enthusiasts  were  rather  to  be  deemed  snicides 
Aan  martyrs ;  that  they  bad  not  been  called  upon  to  abjure  their 
religion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have  contiaued  to 
observe  and  to  profess ;  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  diey  presented 
themselves  before  the  tribunal  was  not  that  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  inculcates  when  he  commands  his  disciples  to  love  their 
enemies,  and  to  bless  them:  but  these  deluded  creatures  went 
with  curses  on  their  lips,  that  they  might  provoke  a  sentence  of 
death  !  Some  priests  required  from  their  parishioners  more  than  a 
shnple  assent  to  these  reasonable  opinions:  when  they  perceived 
or  suspected  any  tendency  of  tfae  prevailing  enthusiasm,  they  ex- 
acted an  oath  from  the  persons,  that  they  would  not  follow  the 
forbidden  course. 

But  there  were  others  who  inflamed  the  disease,  and  none 
more  assiduously  than  Eulogius  and  his  friend,  who  were  both 
men  of  great  influence  for  their  character  and  station.  Both 
were  of  good  family ;  and  Alvar,  who  bore  the  names  of  Flaviu* 
and  AureiiuB,  which  are  proofs  of  noble  extraction,  possessed 
considerable  property.  Tbe  latter  reviled,  in  indignant  declama- 
tion, those  doctors,  bishops,  abbots,  and  presbyters,  the  pillars  of 
thechurch,  who  had  not  scrupled,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of 
Cynics,  and  even  of  Epicureans,  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
these  martyrs  of  God; — yea,  trampling  upon  conscience  and  faith, 
diey  had  asserted  that  these  true  children  of  the  Church,  who  had 
be^  fed  at  her  breasts  with  pure  milk,  were  an  adulterous  ge- 
neration, and  had  been  nourished  with  adulterate  food.  Euh>- 
giuB,  who  held  the  rank  of  doctor,  and  whose  (pinion,  therefore, 
carried  authority,  was  not  less  zealous  in  the  same  fanatical  cause. 
This  remarkable  person  would  have  deserved  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  those  who  fed  and  trimmed 
the  lamp  of  learning,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  going  out :  but  it 
is  for  tho  reprehensible  part  of  his  life  diat  he  has  obtained  altars ! 


J  to  K  sublime  height,"  says  Alvar,  "  ob  the  wiaga  of 
iheviiluea,  £ulogiuH  would  have  gone  in  pil^tintt^B'to  Romek 
IherebT  toexjMate  certain  frailties  of  bis  yoirth,  if  his  fricodshMi 
not  dissiimdea  him  by  their  intreaties,  and  detaiaed  ilim  at 
Cordoba  rather  la  body  thbn  in  mind.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  toc^  a  foamey  in  search  of  his  two  brothers,  who  Were  tm« 
vdling  is. Tiaace,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  ft^  bo  lour  a  tinier 
that  ^pr^eosions  w^re  entertained  for  their  safety.  The  wan 
prerenfed  himirom  proceeding  beyond  Navarre;  bat  in  ^t 
couidiy  he  bad  the  opportunity  which  he  deaired  of  going  froB 
conrent  to  convent  collectiDg  manuscripta ;  and  having  ascerf 
tamed  from  certain  travelling  ni«x:hantB,  tint  tfaey  hiid  seeo 
his  brothers  in  safe^  at  Mentz,  be  retnmed  to  Cordoba  with 
the  literary  treastires  which  he  had  collected.  TbeBt)  consisted 
(tf  St.  AujEuMine's  great  work  De  Civitate '  Dei,  the  .^ndd; 
Horace's  aatiret, '  Javenal,  atid  some  pMoes  of  later  vnriMa. 
Alvar,  indeed,  ads  what  it  was  that  his  fiiend  bad  not  read, — 
what  wHtinn  in  prose' or  verse,  whether  of  catholics,  philoso- 
phers, heretics,  or  heathens,  were  unknown  to  bint  vAto  was  oon- 
tinaally  woHting  among  the  nuns  of  antiquity,  and.bringii^  t* 
bght  the  treasures  which  bad  been  buried  there  1  He  brought 
hack  also  from  his  travels  the  rules  of  prosody,  in  wUch  the 
most  teamed  of  his  countrymen  at  that  Ume  were  uninstructedk 
for  the  use  of  Arabic  had  become  so  general  amoqs  ^ 
Muzarabes,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  aXatie 
letter.  And  then -for  ibetoHc,  hu  doquenoe,  ucordiog  to  Atvas, 
surpassed  ^e  sweetness  of  Cato's  tongue,.die  lacteal  -stream  of 
Titus  Ldvius,  the  fervent  genius  of  DenKwthenes,  Cicero's  riofa 
strain,  and  ihe  florid  Quintilian. 

But  Euiogius,  wfao.migfat  have  been  of  nich  signal  service  to 
bis  eoanfarymea,  by  recafiihg  tkem  to  those  European  Mudies 
which  bad  well  nigh  fellen  into  disuse,  had  taken  so  aclim  aiid 
indiscreet  a  part  in  applauding  and  propagating  the  nadoMs 
vhich  had  now  become  a  aenous  cause  of  doq^t;  to  the 
Moori^  government,  and  of  alam  to  the  great  and  quiet  bod|y 
of  the  Christians,  that  Recafired  had  committed  him  to  prieov 
with  other  agitators  of  less  note.  He  had  lain  some  days  in  a 
dungton,  and  was  only  indulged  widt  what  may  be  icallad  die 
liberty  of  the  prison.  Just  at  the  time  wfaen  Flora-  and  Maria 
were  brousht  there.  They  had  be«n  fully  prepared  to  dJWk  «Ud 
had  not  dtis  unwelcome  dday  been  interposed,  the  bkt^nesft'<if 
death  would  have  now  been  past :  they  saw  themsebes  in  prison  at 
the  time  when  they  expected  to  have  been  entering  the  gates  «f 
heaven,  in -the  triumph  of  their  faith:  and  Bulogius  .penwyad 
that  b<rth,  alter  the'  biJ;h-ex<ateineiU  to  whicb  iit^  bad  wrou^t 
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Aemaelfe*,  Mt  at  that  moment  tiieir  sjntits  fiul.  He  had'loi^ 
been  acquuated  witfa.Floni,  and  doubtless  had  conti&Jbed  to 
imbue  her  mind  witb  those  priodples  and  feelings  which  had 
tmtught  bcr  to  this  feariiil  ctins.  But  if  he  had  been  a  mi** 
taken  and*  dangerous  adviser,  it  was  happy  for  heraad  ber  (mul- 
panion  that  they  had  such  a  apiritnid  counsellor  to  support 
and  cheer  them  now;  for  he*  with  all  die  warmth  of  seal,  exfamted 
them  to  bold  firm  to  tbeir  glorious  resoWe ;  and  for  then- far- 
ther encouragement,  he  composed  the  Exhortation  to  Mattji" 
dom,  which  m  preserved  among  his  works.  Such  advice,  «vbca 
it  coald  be  givra  with  a. safe  conscience,  was  the  best  that  Aea 
CDukl  have  beoi  ofiered.  Life  could  only  have  been  purchased 
atthe.priceof  self*degradation,  which  wouhlhaw  emhinned  it 
to  its  latest  breath.;  inless,  wUch  is  most  probable,  after,  long 
anting,  it  had  goaded  them  to  seek  again,  for  mar^ndom  at  last. 
It  was  best  for  them  todieiB&aryoulh,in  their  BiiKerity,.inAe 
height  and  happiaeas  of  their  heroic  enthiisiaam. 
'  The  friends  of  all  w4io  were  in  prism  were  allowed  access  to 
ibeat.  The  Moon  seem  to  have  thouf^t,  ^at  by  the  peraua- 
•ioBS  of  affectionate  and  reasonable  persona,  these  enthusiasts 
tnii^t  be  induced,  havuig  leisure  for  considering  thar  situation, 
to  make  such  sta  eutwatd  prtrfesston  as  might  save  tfaeu-  Kves, 
aAer  which  no  inquisition  vrould  hare  been  made  into  their  real 
belief,  or  secret  practices.  But  the  effect  was  altogether  con- 
tnry.  Iliey  who  resorted  thither  regarded  these  confessors  that 
were,  uid  mar^rs  that  were  to  be,  with  emulous  admiration,  not 
with  pity ;  tbey  went,  not  to  shake  tkem  in  their  resolution,  bnt  to 
aaoour^e  ^>em,  and  be  themselves  encouraged.  It  was  widi  audi 
a  pnrpose  that  Aurelio  and  his  wife  Sabigoto  visited  the  prison  at 
Ais  tmie.  Tbey  were  persons  of  rank  and  fovtone.  Aisrelio 
was  son'  of  a.  Moorish  &dier  and  Christian  mother;  both  of 
whom  dying  when  he  wasa  diild,  he  had  been  left  to  Ae  care  of 
ua  amat,  and  she  bred  him  up  secretly  in  die  Christian  failfaa  true 
to  her  Catholic  dudes,  but  false  to  her  trust  His  wife  also  was 
•  Christian,  fcH*  there  spears  to  have  been  as  mndi  secret  Chria- 
tiani^  among  the  Moors  in  that  age,  as  there  was  secret  Judaism 
among  the  Spaaiards  in  later  times.  Both  her  parents  were 
Mafaommedans,  but  the  oiother  married  a  seomid  hasbasd,  «4k) 
]m>ved  to  be-a  Chiislian,  and  converted  ber;  and  then  they  had 
fins  daughter -baptised,  aiod  edacated  her  secretly  in  the  Cbnstian 
Mlh.  Aurelio  bad  •  kinnnaa,  Felix  by  name,  wbo,  with  lilioaa, 
his  vrife,  was  in  Ae  same  situation,  professing  a  religion  wfaidi 
Ih^  disbelieved  and  hMed ;  and  passicMately  holding  one  wUch 
it-vrouht  bme  been  deatiifor  them  to  profess.  Bnt  FtAa  having 
ooce  been  charged  with  bit  «ecret  foitb,  had  in  fear  denied  it; 


■hewJiwi  he  bore -Mboof  wounded  comciMioc.  Sibigato'Kbo 
wn  troubled  in  mind  st  the  dissimuUtion  in  wbieh'ilM  li!red; 
ihera  «»  none  to  tell  ber  d»t  wben  NMman,  the  S^rrian,  ndked 
the  Lavi  topardoo  htm,  bemasa  he  miut  bow  down  ie  tba 
bomrof-Km»on,  the<prophet  badahim  fo  iopeace.  Herhiu- 
baad'faad  eaiertUMd  no  audi 'Mrupki  till  ha  bappaned  toiKa 
Jaaa,  die  confeaaor,  aa  he  wr»  «dkd,.led  thnmgfa  liie  oty  faraK- 
poann,  after  bia  paa^nhainnt ;  aod  ^ea  a  wasa  of  aelf-raproacfa 
•naa  wiAin  bin,  which  made  bint'  uMkntaad  hk  wife's  CMliags. 
NoaooBerbad'beaisandba'of  hii  ^mpathjiBlhisLpadnt.  dvo 
they  agreed  from  that  day  forth  to  bana  a  eourae  of  pMparatioD 
for  the  aacrifice  wUchth^  truMcd  God  would  auble  them  to 
ofer;  dieymade  tto  appareat  diAiNcnce  in  thait  maimer  of  life; 
bat  aecietly  the;  devoted  themselves  to  primer  and  «iutafitiee,  and 
bom  that  da;  ^ept  apart,  each  l^ing  npon  mdicloth.  Thej  had 
two  davghten,  the  eldest  only  e^^  years  old,  the  youngest  five ; 
thae  fbnned  a  serioas  iaq>edimcnt  in  the  way  of  tbar  deares ; 
and  Aaielio,  in  his  visiu  to  the  prisiM,  bcoaaniuacquuatod  with 
EolagJaaiOoasaUed  bint  upontDisdiffandty.'  u  he  avowed  hsas- 
self  a  Chiirtian,  fais  property  would  be  confiacated ;  be  wished, 
therefore,  firstto'take  meaas'for  securing  it  to.hiacbUdfeac  but 
tiwre  was  a  farther  danger  to  whidi  they  would  be  exposed  by 
the  death  of  their  parents ;  the  relatiaBB  tqion  whom  thair  gwar- 
dianship  devolved  woald  compel  them  to  become  Mahommedans; 
a  change  wfaiafa  at  thdr  tcoalar  age  mt^t  easily  be  effected. 
Ibon^  Fkva  md  Maria,  in  their:  peculiar  circiunstances,  cooU 
have  Md'Do  better  adviser  than  Bulogius,  Aurelio  could  nothava 
betahcn  himself  to  csie  more  dangorous.  The  fanatical  prieat 
leplied,  that  if  Ciod  should  in  his  mercy  enable  Anrclio  to  attain 
the  martyrdoaa  whereto  he  aspired,  all  other  coneiderationB  ought 
to  be  diwegarded.  Christ  woald  then  become  die  father  imd 
gaanhan  of  his  orfhan  cbildraft.  There  was  a  ready  way  of 
pTovidng  for  Aem,  by  mnoviag  them  at  once  to  SQme.|dace  of 
safety,  Imposing  of  part  of  the  preipertyfor  their. sapport,  and. 
sending  the  rest  of  hu  ridua  to  beaven  beftne  him,  tbroHgh  the 
banda  of  the  poor.  Bnt  if  the  arraiq^emuit  of  his  wcakUy  afitka 
were  any  lAataale  or  hindcranee  in  his  wayt  he  ought  to  set-  aside 
aU  soch  eoosidevations,  and  leave  the  oare  of  his  children  to  the 
Lord,  whn  could  and  vronld  provide  for  &em  as  was  beat 
While  the  husband  lecetved  theae  desperate  lesaesn  from  Eulo- 
|ius,  Sabigoto'  prnsed-  whole  days  in  the  prison  with  Flora  and 
Maria,  wfaoea^  she  reverenced  as  already  samts;  in  that  bdief  she 
beseu^t  them  diat  when  th^  should  hane  reeeivad  their  crown, 
e  in  the  pieaeoce  of  our  Lord  and  Savour,  they  would 
e  with  him  for  Aurslio  and  herself,  and  entreat  him  to 
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aapport  -^um  witb  hia  grace  in  dieir  poipooe,  and  enable  diem 
to  prcM  on  ate&dily  to  tbe  goal. 

After  Flora  and  Maria  had  remained  some  days  in  priaoo,  the 
former  vu  taken  again  before  the  judge,  aud  in  tbe  preaence  of 
,  her  brother  was  called  upon  to  confonn  to  the  Mahommedan 
fiuth.  She  repeated  tbe  declaration  of  ber  belief  in  Chrirt,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  hearty  malediction  of  the  false  projdiet; 
and  coniequently  she  was  ordered  to  eiecuttoa  with  Maria,  who 
persevered  in  tbe  same  course.  The  news  of  their  death  was  re- 
ceived in  die  prison  as  tidings  of  great  joy:  Eulogins  and  his  fel- 
low piisoners  past  die  remainder  of  tbat  and  the  whole  following 
day  in  thaok^iving  to  die  Lord  for  the  strength  which  be  had 
vouchsafed  to  these  his  chosen  servants,  and  in  glorifying  die 
Dew  saints,  who,  having  fought  the  good  fight,  were  now  enrolled 
m  the  holy  army  of  mar^rs.  He  sent  Flora's  girdle  as  a  relic  to 
the  sister  witb  whom  she  had  resided  after  she  ned  from  Coidobn: 
Their  bodies  had  been  left  on  tbe  place  of  eiecndoo  till  tbe  fol- 
lowing day,  and  were  then  thrown  into  the  river;  Maria's  was 
taken  out  by  the  Christians,  and  removed  to  the  convent,  of 
which  she  had  been  formerly  a  member,  and  was  now  the  pride. 
Flora's  was  never  found.  The  heads  of  both  were  deposited  in 
die  chnrch  where  they  bad  first  met:  there  they  bad  gone,  said 
£ulogius,  to  supplicate  strength  for  tbe  fight,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  victory,  thither  they  were  borne  to  have  dieir  Chrutian 
rest.  That  Sabigoto  should  have  dreamt  she  saw  their  glorified 
spirits,  clodied  in  white,  with  flowery  branches  in  their  hands  and 
■  company  of  saints  attending  them,  will  not  be  thought  miraca- 
lous;  nor  that  she  should  have  asked  tbem  in  her  dream  vrtiat 
hope  they  gave  her  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  she  aspired;  nor 
that  the  answer  should  have  been  an  exborudon  to  persevere  hi 
preparing  for  the  martyrdom  which  would  be  vouchsafed  her. 
jThey  added,  that  God  would  provide  a  monk  who  should  be  the 
companion  of  her  and  her  husfoand  in  deadi,  and  tbat  wben  he 
joined  tbem,  they  might  know  the  hour  was  at  hand.  She  com- 
municated this  to  Aurelio,  who  received  it,  not  as  a  dream,  but 
as  an  assurance  from  Heaven.  They  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  distributi^  the  greater  part  of  it  in  alms;  and  they 
placed  dieir  daughters  in  the  convent  of  Tabanos,  under  the 
abbess's  care.  Sabigoto  also,  one  day  when  alone,  and  fervently 
uigaged  in. prayer,  saw  the  apparition  of  a  child  which  she  had 
recently  seen  expire,  and  the  spirit  said  it  was  sent  to  tell  her  diat 
the  time  of  ber  combat  was  approaching,  and  that  she  would  ob- 
tain the  Ttctory  and  the  crown.  After  this  Wkiog  vision  she  went 
to.Tabanos  to  take  a  last  leave  of  her  children.  A  certain  deacon, 
by  name  George,  happ^ied  then  to  be  visiting  the  abbot  and 
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abbess  of  this  double  establiahiBeDt,  who  were  brodm  and  sister. 
He  was  a  monk  of  St.  Ssba's,  in  the  Holy  Land;  had  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  collect  alms  for  the  coavent,  and  having  met  with 
little  success  among  the  poor  ChristianB  in  Baibary,  had  come  to 
try  bis  fortune  in  Spain.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  Sabir 
goto's  story,  and  with  her  business  at  that  time,  and  then  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Immediately  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and 
speaking  like  one  who  was  inspired,  said,  "  this  is  the  monk  who 
niaa  been  prombed  to  us  for  our  companion  in  the  good  fightl 
He  will  enter  it  with  us."  George  fdl  at  her  feet,  and  partaking 
her  enthusiasdc  feeling,  expressed  his  gratitude  and  his  happi- 
ness, unworthy  as  he  was,  that  he  should  be  thus  chosen.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  his  abbot,  and  told  him  in  what  his  misgion 
waB  about  to  end. 

By  this  time  Felix  and  Liliosa,  acting  in  unison  with  their 
friends,  had  disposed  of  their  property  also  among  the  poor  and 
the  churches,  and  all  being  ready  for  the  catastrophe,  ih^  deli- 
berated upon  the  best  manner  of  bringing  it  about,  for  m  this 
case  some  scruple  appears  to  have  been  felt  concerning  die  usud 
course  of  volunteering  to  curse  Mahonuned.  TheyresoWed  that 
the  tivo  women  should  draw  upon  them  an  inquiry  by  going  pub* 
tidy  to  church .  As  they  expected,  Aurelio  and  Felix  were  called 
upon  to  expl&io  this  conduct  in  their  wives,  who  had  hitherto 
past  for  Mahomroedans ;  tfaey  made  answer,  that  tlieir  wires  and 
themselves  also  were  Chrtsdans,  and  as  such  were  willmg  to  beu" 
testimony  both  in  word  and  deed  to  their  faith.  Upon  this  all 
four  were  summoned,  not  before  the  ordinary  tribunal,  but  before 
the  royal  council  iu  the  palace,  and  thither  George  accompaitied 
them.  Persuasions  and  intresties  were  used  towards  them,  and 
even  large  offers  of  wealth  and  honours  were  held  out,  if  they 
would  vntbdraw  their  declaration,  and  submit  to  live  as  tliey  had 
formeriy  done;  andwhenthe  judge,  having  no  alternative,  ordered 
Aem  to  execution,  he  would  have  had  the  monk  depart  in  peace. 
But  George  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  desire.  "  iJo  you 
doubt  my  religion,"  said  he,  "  because  you  have  not  heard  me 
proclaim  it,  nor  speak  of  your  false  prophet  as  he  deserves?  Well, 
then,  I  curse  him  now,  and  call  him  a  disciple  of  Satan,  for  the 
devil  it  was  who  inspired  him."  They  were  all  beheaded  toge- 
ther, and  their  bodies  being  secretly  taken  away  from  the  place  of 
execution,  were  deposited  ui  different  churches. 

Eulogius  had  been  for  some  time  at  liberty,  propagating  this 
madness  with  great  activity,  and  he  had  -prepared  Geoi^e  for  re- 
ceiving it.  A  young  monk,  by  iiame  Christoval,  who  was  a  kins- 
roan,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  this  roost  dangerous  fanatic,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  last  execution  than  he  left  his  convent,  which  was  at 
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•OIM  diatknoe  ftoin  Cordobt,  presented  huDBelf  at  die  tribunal,  and 

curaed  Mabommed.  Leovigild,  oDother  monk,  travelled  twenty 
toiks  with  the  same  intenbon,  and  wheo  he  readied  the  city,  went 
to  ask.  Eulogiui  for  his  advice  and  his  prayers.  This  desperate 
adviaei  exhorted  him  to  go  forward  with  his  purpose,  gave  him  his 
blcaang,  and  sent  bim  away  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  zeal,  that  he 
fmtwsnt  alt  his  predecessors  in  the  maledictions  which  he  poured 
forth  before  the  Cadi:  the  provocation  was  such  that  he  was 
uuiiahed  with  stripes  on  Ae  spot,  and  heavily  ironed  in  prisoQ. 
Than  he  found  Christoval;  diey  were  beheaded  together,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  a  fire,  from  which  the  Christians  collected 
tba  hal&«ODBumed  remaius.  Two  more  monks,  Emi)a  and  Jere- 
nuBt  preaently  followed  dieir  example  and  their  fate;  both  Cor- 
dobatis  by  birth,  of  good  family,  and  distinguished  for  their  at- 
tuiHn«nti<:  Euiogius  says  that  the  sky,  which  had  before  been 
bright  and  clear,  became  suddenly  overcast  at  their  execution,  and 
ttmiv  was  a  ten^  storm  of  thunderand  lightning  and  hail.  Be- 
fi»M  they  left  the  prieon,  Rogellins  and  Serriodeo  were  brought 
■li  the  former  was  an  old  Muznrabic  monk.  Brother  I-serve-God 
mft  a  monk  also,  but  young,  and  a  native  of  Syria;  both  were 
•unudia — probably  by  their  own  act — and  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  each  oUier.  They  had  gone  together  into  the  great 
noMiae  when  die  coi^^regation  was  assembled  there  at  the  set^ 
rica:  for  a  Christian  to  profane  a  mosque  by  entering  it  at  any 
titOfl  was  an  offence  punishable  by  death;  and  these  fanatics  not 
«n]y  ifiterrupted  the  service  by  their  presence,  but  proclaimed 
their  own  belief  aloud,  and  as  loudly  declared  unto  the  Moors, 
that  the  prophet  in  whom  they  trusted  was  in  hell,  and  that  hell 
would  be  their  everlasting  reward  for  trusting  in  him.  The  in»- 
gistrateshad  some  difficult  in  saving  them  from  being  beaten  to 
daath  upon  the  spot;  they  were  only  rescued  to  be  reserved  for  a 
more  painful  de^:  the  council  assembled,  and  it  was  resolved, 
diat  for  BO  heinous  and  unheard-of  an  offence,  the  hands  and  feet 
«C  th*  offenders  should  be  cut  off  before  they  were  beheaded .  This 
th^  sufiiered,  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  exultation :  their 
trunks  were  then  exposed  on  stakes,  with  the  bodies  of  Jeremias 
and  Emila  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  same  infiuuated  bigotry  which  has  made  historians  and 
nartyn^ogiets  applaud  these  victims  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  has 
made  diem  affirm  that  the  Moors  were  dism^ed  at  the  number 
of  martyrs  q4io  continually  presented  themselves,  and  that  they 
apprehended  the  total  overthrow  of  their  faidi.  Such  an  appre- 
hension would  have  been  as  irrational  as  the  actions  which  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  it.  They  who  affirm  this  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  at  that  time  more  intellectual  cultii-atiou 
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1  Ccwdoba  iha^  in  an;  other  place  in  Europe}  that  it  wM'tbo' 
9ea(  of  all  tbe  arts  and  Bcieucei  which  then  existed;  and  tbit  lite* 
ralul«  Dever,  in  an;  age  or  countr;,  was  niof«'liben%  ^wmh- 
raged  tlrao  by  tine  Ommeypul  kings  in  tbst  city:  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  remarkable  cootrasta  betweos  die  Spsni^  and'  M««ridi  bi»-< 
toiia^B,  that  the  fonner  introduce  into  th«r  wosks  u-KOOiHit  of. 
the  coatemporary  saints,  aad  the  latter  of  the  centraipom?  poate 
and  men  of  lemming.  AbderabmaB  and  his  rainistera  w««  trou- 
bled, as  they  well  might  be;  hut  if  they  had  asy  &arrit  was  for 
the  consequences  which  the  iotolerani^  of  the  peof^t  when  thua 
provoked  and  insulted,  might  produce.  The  pegubar  raaduMe, 
which  affected  so  matiy  of  ^  Cbtiaiiaa*,  strange  as  it  was,  is  not 
without  example  both  in  ancient  and  otodeni  time*.  Tbe  reader 
will  at  once  call  to  mitind  tbe  well-luiowa  slwy  oi  the  MilDsiui. 
vii^ins,  who  were  only  to  be  deigned  froas  suicide  t^  a  decxe» 
for  exposing  their  bodies  after  dea^  The  modem  ioatances  naif,. 
periwps,  not  be  so  generally  known :  it  occiured  some  three  KOne-. 
years  ago  in  Deimark,  wb^  many  persons  believing  tih^  should 
secure  their  own  salvation  if  they  died  1^  the  hands  oS  the  ez«n 
cutioner,  ctMunittcd  murder  foi  no  <rtber  motiMk  almiys  cbooaiog  a. 
youi^  duld  for  the  victim,  whose  aalvatioa  ths^  thou^  would 
also  be  secured  if  it  were  fent  thus,  in  its  imoceiwe,  to  heamttt 
lUs  madness  became  contaj^ous,  as  any  madness  may  which  is 
connected  with  any  religious  feelii^  however  perverted,  or  widi. 
uiy  political  opinitms :  it  was  stopt,  greatly  to  Ute  credit  t^  ths. 
government,  by  imprtsoniog  the  fauatigs  for  life,  thus  at  once  di»- 
tppoiotii^  them  of  their  object,  and  infiicting  upon  tbcm  a  Lif»* 
long  punidimeiit.  ImpristHunent  wouhl  have  been  the  appropri- 
ate cure  at  Cordoba,  but  it  should  not  have  been  of  a  kind  v^ch 
would  ei^r  excite  compassion  in  others,  or  gratily  the  enthusi- 
asts ibemselves  in  their  appetite  for  suffering.  They  should  btve 
been  kept  apart  from  each  other,  and  not  permitted  to  bold  aay 
communicadoD  with  their  friends,  those  excejtfed  who  deeided^ 
disapproved  of  their  comhict;  wd  then  they  should  have  beoi 
treated,  wUh  dl  humanity  and  tendemess,  as  persMU  afflicted' 
with  a  mental  disease,  and  at  any  lime  to  be  discharged  upon  an. 
engagement,  eidier  to  live  peaceaUy  or  leave  the  country.  But 
tbe  Moorish  government,  absolute  as  it  was,  was  ctHnpdled  in 
some  degree  to  follow  the  pubUc  opinion,  and  this  was  londlr. 
and  v^emently  for  severe  and  suounai;  ponishmmit  in  wKh 
cases.  A  general  arrest  of  the  Muaarabee  was  threatened,  and  it 
was  understood  that  any  Moor,  if  be  b«anl  a  Cfaiittiaii  bhi^beote 
the  projAet,  might  put  him  iRstuudy  to  death,  witbont  bnngiqg 
bim  before  a  tribunal  for  judgmtvt.  Upwt  ^us  many  of  die 
Muzarabes  fled  from  Corwba*  uid  many,  whom  the  point  <rf 
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hoDoar  alone  had  hittierto  kept  to  dieir  profesaion,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  renouncing  ibeir  fnth,  and  thereby  obtainti^;  ror 
tbemselves  and  their  culdren  the  pmil^a  which  belonged  to 
the  dominant  people.  Some  even  of  those  irho  had  before  ap- 
plauded the  new  martyrs,  exclaimed  against  them  now,  saying 
that  their  rashness  had  proved  most  injurious  to  the  Chrbtian 
eauee;  and  Eulogins  was  greatly  censured  for  the  part  he  had 
takeo  in  encouraging  the  madness.  Eulc^us,  however,  sought 
to  proaerve  himself  as  long  as  he  could,  for  the  purpose  of  kee{>- 
n^  up  Ifae  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  therefore  he  shifted  his  habi- 
tation, removing  in  disguise  under  the  cover  of  night. 
'  Abderahman  s  wish  was  rather  to  stop  the  madness  than  to 
punidi  it,  and  with  this  view  he  ordered  the  Muzarabic  prelates 
to  hold  a  council  at  Cordoba,  and  exert  tbeir  authority  to  pre- 
vent endiusiasts  from  insulting  the  national  faith.  But  whatever 
these  prelates  mi(^t  think  of  die  extravagances  which  they  were 
Galled  upon  to  suppress,  they-wdl  knew  thattbe  suSerers  would 
be  acknowledged  as  good  raar^rs  throughout  Christendom,  and 
they  perfectly  understood  the  use  of  new  saints  and  the  value  of 
new  relics.  Having,  th»«fore,  a  regard  both  to  their  safety  at 
hwne  and  their  credit  abroad,  they  had  recourse  to  that  sort  <^ 
equivocation  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  the 
Romish  Church.  They  worded  their  decree  so  artfully,  say  dieir 
apoto^ts  and  encomiasts,  that  the  infidels,  looking  at  tiie  balk 
(rf  the  vfords,  nnderstood  them  to  prohibit  these  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdoms, and  to  condemn  Oiem  as  sinful ;  whereas  the  clearei^ 
sighted  Chriadaiu,  who  searched  for  the  pith  of  the  meaning,  dis- 
covered that  no  dispantgement  of  the  martyrs  was  intended,  and 
BO  (Kscouragement  presented  to  those  who  might  aspire  to  follow 
their  example.  'Hiey  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Moorish  ^ 
venunent,  whidi,  as  it  acted  with  good  intentions  and  good  fattb, 
looked  for  plain  dealing  and  sincerity  in  return:  but  Eulogius 
c<»n[^ins  niat  this  siinulation  was  not  blameless,  because  it  de- 
ceived the  illiterate  people;  for  they  understood  the  decree  in  ita 
ostensible  import,  and  believed  that  it  was  declared  nnlawful  by 
Ifae  Church  to  curse  Mahommed  for  Ae  sake  of  being  put  to 
dead].  '  The  Christians  were  at  this  time  sufficiency  perplexed 
with  controvenies  among  tbemselves,  end  vexations  of  various 
kinds.  The  new  Bishop  of  Cordoba,  being  an  admirer  of  the 
martyrs,  was  in  prison.  The  Bishop  of  Malaga,  who  took  Ae 
opposite  part,  was  quite  as  unreasonable  in  a  different  way;  he 
h*M  the  old  heresy  of  (he  Anthropomorphites,  and  had  invented  a 
unv  (me,  maintaining  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  the 
heart' of  the  Virgin  Mary.  -  This,  ftncy  was  gravely  opposed  by 
Abbot  Samson,  who,  bocause  the  bishop's  name  was  Ostegesrs, 
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eiBeA  him  ilways  Hoilit  Jetu:  the  abbot,  howerer,  notwitb- 
Btsndii^  his  propensity  to  panntng,  was  a  snuible  man,  and  took 
the  sensible  course  io  such  distempered  times — of  quitting  the 
coontry.  Other  troubles  %veFe  occasioned  by  Bodo,  a  German 
by  birdi,  who  had  been  deacon  of  the  pahice  at  the  court  of 
Louis  le  Sebonaaire,  but  having  obtained  permission  to  travel, 
^d  turned  Jew,  sold  bis  attendants  for  staves,  manisd  a  Jewess, 
and  taken  the  name  of  Eleazar.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  as- 
signed for  renouncing  Chriatiani^  was,  that  he  had  seen  persons 
professing  fourteen  different  religions  at  the  French  court.  This 
man,  having  removed  fiom  Zaragoza  to  Cordoba,  advised  riie 
Moorish  government  no  longer  to  tolerate  so  turbulent  a  sect  as 
the  Christians,  but  compel  them,  on  pain  of  deatb,  to  embrace 
eidier  the  Jewish  or  the  Mahcmunedan  faidi.  The  proposal  ia 
sufficient  proof  of  insanity,  but  madness  is  sometimes  as  much 
GOBDected  with  provity  of  heart  as  witii  obliquity  of  intellect. 
Bodo  hadlinfluence  enough  to  harass  the  Muzarabes  in  many 
ways  at  a  time  when  the  pc^ular  feeling  was  strongly  excited 
aniost  them;  and  they  wrote  letters  in  consequence  to  die 
King  of  France,  and  to  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  kingdom, 
lequeatiiig  them  to  reclaim  me  person  of  their  malignant  enemy. 
Meanwhile  Alvar  engaged  with  nim  in  ccmtroversy.  Bodo's  let- 
ten  have  been  cut  out  from  the  manuscript  in  which  Alvar's  n'ere 
preserved;  and  from  die  tenour  of  Alvar's  answer  the  reader  un- 
expectedly finds  himself  duposed  to  approve  what  at  first  must  be 
deemed -ao  act  of  great  imprudence  as  well  as  of  intolerance,  for 
it  appears  diat  he  had  pursusd  a  course  of  argument  as  loathsome 
as  it  was  in  every  respect  abominable. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Cordoba,  when.  Mo- 
rales saytf '  it  pleased  God  to  display  his  accustomed  mercy,  and 
ntend  bis  miraculous  protection  to  die  afflicted  church;  for  Ab- 
det^mun  ascending  the  terraOcof  his  palace  at  tlids  time  to  enjoy 
die  prospect,  happ^ied  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  last  four  sufferers, 
exposed  each  on  a  stake,  bcryond  the  river;  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  immediately  cast  into  a  fire.  This  was  done 
without  delay,  and  the  Christians  collected  the  bones  and  ashes, 
which  they  deposited  reverently  in  the  churches.  '  But,  O  mar- 
vellous power,'  says  Eulogios, '  O  tremendous  virtne  of  our  I>ord 
and  Saviour!  that  mouth  which  had  given  its  command  that  the 
bodies  of  these  Bervants  of  the  IxHrd  should  be  consumed,  was 
taaitea  at  diat  moment  by  the  angel  of  the  L«rd,  and  it  never 
spake  more.  His  attendants  bore  him  in  dieir  arms  to  hia  cham- 
ber, abd  before  the  fire  into  which  their  remains  were  cast  was 
huiQt  out,  be  began  to -hum  in  hell.'"  Bleda  alio,  calling  the 
death  of  Abderanman  miraculous,  repeats  this  ferocious  lan- 
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goage,  uh)  the  Mme  spirit  is  breathed  even  by  the  meek  and 
venertUe  Florez,  in  tbe  ei^teenth  century!  The  death  wbicb  ig 
thus  exhUuted  as  an  immediate  infliction  of  tbe  Almigh^a  wrath, 
was  in  truth  one  of  die  easiest  that  Nature  in  it«  mercy  has  ap- 
pointed for  man — a  stroke  of  palsy  in  old  age.  Abderabmu 
was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  toe  Mooiish  hjatorians,  who  never 
seek  to  dissemble  tbe  vices  of  their  sovereigns,  affina.widi  apparent 
truth,  diat  be  died  as  peacefully  as  he  lived,  retaining  his  sereni^ 
of  mind  till  the  last,  and  laHented  like  a  par^it  by  tbe  people, 
whom  he  bad  governed  eauitably  and  mercifully  during  more 
than  thirty  years.  His  deatn  was  far  trom  iwoducmgany  relief  to 
tbe  Muzarabes,  for  Mohamad,  bis  son  and  suocessor,  was  less 
patient,  and  considering  tbe  madness  of  a  few  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  tbe  general  temper,  be  ordsred  all  the  churches  which  had 
been  erected  since  the  conquest  to  be  pnlled  down,  and  all  addi- 
ttons  vriiich  bad  been  made  lo  the  old  ones  to  be  demolished. 
Tbey  had  hitherto  been  indulged  beyond  the  established  limits  of 
Mahommedan  b^eration,  but  now  be  was  reserved  that  tbey 
should  be  kept  strictly  to  tbe  terms  upon  u^ich  they  had  submit- 
ted. He  was  strongly  inclined,  it  is  said,  to  more  vident  nca- 
sures,  and  would  have  c<Hnpelled  them  to  profess  Islam,  or  have 
put  them  to  death  and  banished  their  wives  and  children,  if  his 
counsellors  bad  not  represented  to  him  that  neither  tbe  govern* 
ment'nor  tbe  country  could  afford  to  lose  so  man^  productive 
subjects.  Many  Christians,  however,  consulted  their  uterest  by 
going  over  to  the  Moorish  faith,  and  the  Moors  exultiogly 
taunted  those  who  remained  faidiful,  saying,  this  was  the  fruit  of 
their  boasted  martyrdoms!  "  Tbe  Lord,'  says  Morales,  "  suc- 
coured bis  church  in  this  tribulatioD  j"  by  winch  he  means,  that 
the  mania  which  for  a  little  while  had  been  allayed,  rtampeared. 
A  young  monk  of  Tabanos  led  tbe  way,  and  suffered.  Two  mes 
followed  bis  example  and  bis  fate  on  the  mOrrow ;  and  before  the 
sun  went  down,  a  oun  of  Tabanos,  whose  nawe  was  Digoa,  who 
desired  always  to  be  called  Iitdigna,  and  who  of  course  is  com- 
plimented as  Dienitama,  presented  herself  also,  cursed  MahoB»- 
med,  and  wsa  buieaded  without  delay,  and  then  suspended  by  tbe 
heels  vrith  the  other  three.  The  next  day  an  aged  matron  cboae 
the  same  mode  of  leaving  the  worH,  and  then  tbe  five  bodies  were 
burnt.  She  was  succeeded  by  one  who  obtained  considerable 
celebrity  as  a  saint  in  tbe  Peaiosula.  Colimibat  or  Comba  as  aba 
is  called  in  Galiqia  and  Poiti^al,  sister  to-  the  Abbot  and  Abbess 
of  Tabanos;  her  body  was  sown  up  in  matting  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  where,  after  six  days,  some  monks  psetended  to  find  it 
entiFe  and  uncorrupted;  and  the  body  ^ich  tbey  produced  was 
reverently  deposhed  in  one  of  the  churches.    An  oid  nun  of  anv 
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t  eonld  not  not  vben  she  heud  of  ColwriM's  fate,  but 
Mt  oBt  by  nigfat  iJoog  a  |»eVJIou9  mountain  path,  cuned  Mabom- 
Bfcd,  saffiered  as  sbe  desired,  flid  was  buried  at  Colomba's  feet. 

There  was  dieii  anotfier  cessatioii  of  the  madness  for  ten 
mondn,  when  a  priest  being  wrongfully  accused  of  blaspheming 
the  prophet,  interpreted  the  accusation  into  a  monition  fnaa 
Heaven  that  be  ought  to  do  so,  and  accordmgly  poured  out  scmie 
heii^  maledictions — (dm>  grandes  vitvperios  de  Mahoma).  Sun- 
dry other  vtdunteers  of  both  sexes  followed;  the  two  last  were 
Roderick  and  Salomil,  whose  bodies  Eulogins  went  to  vene- 
rate as  they  lay  upon  the  place  of  esecntion:  be  says  that  tiiey 
were  beantiful  to  behold,  and  that  tfaey  looked  as  if  they  were 
aftve,  and  could  have  answered  if  tfaey  had  been  spc^en  to. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  believe  ^at  be  saw  whatever  be 
wished  to  see;  bot  it  b  apparent  now  that  the  priests  were  be- 
gmning  to  interfere  widi  ueir  pious  frauds.  Roderick's  head 
and  body  were  exhibited  twenty  days  after  bis  death  in  tbe  sweetest 
odour  erf"  sanctity;  tbe  fragrance  was  pronounced  to  be  nuracu- 
lons  by  the  bishop,  the  cler^,  and  die  people,  who  kissed  tbe  re- 
mains, and  buried  them  with  a  disptar  that  proves  Aey  were  at 
tkat  time  in  no  fear  of  offending  tbe  Moorish  government:  and 
<hortly  afterwards  tbe  priest,  in  whose  apartment  this  exhibition 
was  made,  law  SaKima  in  a  dream,  and  was  informed  by  him 
where  hia  body  also  might  be  discovered,  buried  in  tfae  send.  The 
tiagedy  was  now  in  its  last  act.  There  was  a  young  damsel,  Leo- 
cricia  by  name,  whom  Alvar  describes  as  "  genere  nobilis,  mente 
iKbiBor;  ex gentiUumface progenita, et ex luporumvixaribui ptv 
(tta".  A  kinswoman  had  persuaded  her  when  yet  a  child,  to  be 
xcnWf  baptized,  and  her  parents,  who  were  zealons  Mabomme- 
dans,  couM  not,  eiAer  by  entreaties  or  severity,  induce  her  to  con- 
form to  tbeir  fmA.  She  found  means  to  inform  Eologins  of 
(Ik  dcrmeatic  penecntion  which  she  was  enduring.  £ul(^us 
hrf  recently  twen  elected 'to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  but 
tmne  mtexplmned  impediment  had  caused  the  ejection  to  be  set 
■ride,  moat  probably  tbe  imprudence  of  hia'condnct  throughont 
these  transacUona  at  Cordoba.  But  in  that  conduct  he  still  per* 
Kvered  with  unabated  fanatiersm,  raising  volunteers  for  martyr- 
dom, and  recording  their  exploits  and  their  triumph  with  a  pen 
vhicfa  Baronius  says  might  seem  to  have  been  dipt  in  the  ink- 
«md  of  tfae  Holy  Spirit— "  inpmide  Spiritvs  Saneti  calamwn 
JnttHxitte  trideaturr  She  applied  also  to  bis  sister  Anulona,  a 
■an,  afid  diey  concerted  a  scheme  for  her  escape.  By  their  ad- 
ricB  Leocricta  feigned  a  disposition  to  comply  with  her  parentsf* 
wisbe«,andeventotakeaMooTish  huriiand;  she  altered  her  dress-, 
•feeted  a  wiifc  to  adorn  her  peraon,  regained  the  affection  of  her 
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deluded  pafOtts,  ftnd  hanng  thus  <^auied  more  lUwi^.  went  oat 
«B  a  wedding  guest,  and  took  that  crpportuoi^  of  Hbacooding. 
Search  wa5  made,  many  Christians  who  were  suspected  of  hnr- 
bourii^  b«r  were  airestcd,  and  it  is  sud  tortured,  to  make  tfaem 
disclose  the  place  of  her  retreat.  At  length  she  was  found  in  Eu- 
logius's  bouse,  and  consequently  he  w(b  carried  before  the  Cadi 
to  answer  for  the  offence  of  concealing  a  Mugsulman's  daughter. 
Bdieving  that  his  hour  was  come,  he  cut  short  the  proceedings 
by  reviling  Mohommed,  and  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil, au  if  he  were  a  person  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  ordered 
to  summary  execution  by  the  sentence  of  any  inferior  court.  One 
of  the  judges  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  that  respect 
and  kindness  towards  him  which  his  better  (jualities  deserved. 
The  Moor  intreated  him  to  say  something  which  might  save  his 
life,  assuring  him  that  he  nuEht  act  just  as  he  pleased  afterwards, 
for  that  no  compulsion  shouU  be  used,  and  oo  inquiir  made  into 
his  proceedings.  But  it  would  not  have  become  Eulogiua  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  path  in  whi(^  he  bad  exhorted  others  to 
proceed;  he  provoked  an  immediate  sentence  of  death,  and  de- 
meaned himself  so  calmly  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  sufferer,  that 
when  one  of  the  guards  smote  him  on  the  dteek,  he  turned  to  him 
the  odier  also.  "  O  admirable  and  happy  saint,"  says  Alvar,  "  who 
sent  before  him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  so  many  martyrs,  and 
left  the  virgin  Leocricia  to  follow  bim !  He  suffered  as  he  had  en- 
couraged others  to  suffer,  and  bearing  the  banner  of  victory  in 
his  band,  presented  himself,  a  pure  sacrifice,  to  the  Lord."  Alvar 
has  added,  that  a  dove,  white  as  unsullied  snow,  descended  upon 
the  body,  and  could  not  be  driven  from  it,  but  when  the  Moors 
attempted  to  seize  it  with  their  hands,  the  dove  fled  to  a  tower  iio- 
mediatdy  above  the  spot,  and  remained  there,  looking  intently 
upon  the  corpse  below.  And  when  Leocricia  suffered,  four  daya 
after  him,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river,  her  body,  instead  of 
sinking,  remained  buoyant  and  erect  in  the  water,  from  whence 
the  Christiana  were  permitted  to  take  it.  They  purchased  tbe 
head  of  Eult^ius,  and  were  allowed  to  remove  his  body  also, 
without  molestation. 

Leocricia  was  the  last  victim,  for  the  mania  ceased  whcD  tbe 
person  who  bad  so  zealously  laboured  in  propagating  it  was  re- 
moved. The  story  should  be  wound  up,  did  our  limits  permit, 
with  Alvar's  high-sb-ained  peroration  j  and  the  subsequent  adven- 
tures of  the  various  heads  and  bodies,  the  boaours  which  they  re- 
ceived, the  cures  which  they  performed,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  exhibited  to  compliment  them,  mi^t  form  a  second  part 
not  leas  characteiistic  than  the  tragedy  itself;  but  these  details 
would  lead  ua^rom  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whose  history  that  of 
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the  Cotdobfin  pereecntioD  is  (be  most  singular  episode.  What  ■ 
beam  must  bare  been  in  tbe  eye  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the  a^ 
of  the  Philips,  could  look  upon  this  as  a  great  persecution!  The 
Moon  were,  indeed,  more  intolerant  among  themsel^M  than  they  , 
were  to  &e  Christians  under  them.  Two  unhappy  men,  who  at 
different  times  ventured  toibroach  new  opinions  in  their  faith,  were 
examined,  pronounced  heretical,  and  unpaled  in  consequence. 
But  from  tnegenemltenour  of  their  history  the  Moorish  diaracter 
seems  to  have  been  mitigated  in  Spain,  either  by  the  inespticable 
influence  of  climate  and  local  circumstances,  or  by  the  great  in- 
teroiiicture  of  European  blood :  it  cannot  have  been  occasioned 
by  intercottrse  with  the  Christians,  because  that  inl«>cour8e,  even 
vriien  respect  for  each  others  strength  rendered  it  most  courteous, 
never  abated  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  each  nation  re- 
garded the  religion  of  the  other. 

Symptonu  of  disunion  among  the  Moors  reappeared  in  Ma- 
bamad  s  reign,  -and  some  ambitions  Walies,  for  the  firat  time, 
■ought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Spaniards. 
That  king  was  advised  on  diis  account  to  dismantle  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  leaders 
(tf  ^  rebellion  had  been  put  to  deadi;  but  the  historian  says,  it 
was  not  die  will  of  God  that  this  good  counsel  should  be  taken ; 
he  forgets  that  the  city  must  have  been  deserted  if  its  fortifications 
bad  been  destroyed.  Toledo  was  too  near  the  debatable  ground 
to  be  inhabited  as  an  open  town  in  times  when  the  Spanish  chiefs 
never  lay  down  at  night  without  having  their  horses  in  the  room, 
ready  to  mount  at  the  first  alarm,  and  when  the  Spaniards  com- 
pared, dieir  leaders  and  themselves,  for  tbe  life  which  they  led,  to ' 
tbe  devil  and  bis  ministers,  whose  whole  delight  it  was,  they  said, 
to  separate  soul  and  body!  The  Galicians  are  always  described 
in  this  work  as  tbe  bravest  of  the  Christians.  Muhamad  sent  a 
aaval  expedition  against  them :  it  was  wrecked  off  the  mouth  of 
Ae  Mi^io;  some  of  the  Moors  imputed  this  misfortune  to  the 
growing  loxary  and  diminished  zeal  of  tbe  Mussulmen;  others 
to  the  divine  displeasure,  that  tbe  true  believers  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  spare  themselves  the  ^tigue  and  trouUeof  marching 
by  land  in  a  holy  war ! 

Muhamad,  like  bis  predecessor,  encouraged  literature,  wrote 
verses,  and  mordized  upon  the  cares  of  royalty  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hni&an  life.  His  sod  and  successor,  Almondhir,  was 
flbun  in  battle  against  a  chief  who  had  possessed  himself  of  To- 
ledo, always  a  disaffected  ci^:  die  frequent  revolts  v^ch  occur- 
red there  are  imputed  to  the  number,  and  wealth,  and  tem' 
per  of  its  Jewish  and  Christian  inhabitants.  Abdala,  th£  bro- 
ther of  the  slain  king,  succeeded;  his  reign  was  marked  by  so 
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dreadful  a  fonune,  tliat  there  were  none  to  buiy  die  dead,  lo  tbat 
the  dying  crawled  tu  the  buiial  grounds,  and  there  laid  themselves 
doifn  to  expiie,  in  hope  that  some  charitable  hand  might  etrew 
the  earth  oier  tbem!  Abdala  was  unfortunate  in  other  respects: 
tbe  Moors  were  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  by  Alonso  the 
Great,  near  Zamora,  and  tlie  conquerors  took  that  city,  and  gar- 
tusbed  its  gates  and  towers  with  the  heads  of  the  slain  j  but  Ab- 
dala made  peace  with  them  for  the  sake  of  directing  his  arms 
against  the  rebels,  whom  it  was  far  more  importaat  to  subdue* 
because  they  would  have  divided  the  kingdom,  upon  which  the 
ChristianH  could  make  little  impression  whde  it  was  united.  The 
bigoted  people  were  offended  by  a  policy  which  tbey<:ould  not 
comprehend  j  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  and  the  name  of 
the  eastern  caliph  was  substituted  for  his  io  tbe  public  prayer:  hia 
brother  was  put  to  death  for  beiog  implicided  in  this  treasoo; 
and  it  was  believed  also,  that  Abdala's  son  Muham^,  who  had 
rebelled  against  him  and  been  taken  prisoner,  was  poisoned 
by  his  orders.  Such  tragedies  are  the  frequent  consequence  of 
pol^amy,  and  the  unsettled  principles  of  succession  in  Mahom- 
medan  kii^oms.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  Muhamad 
died  by  any  other  poison  than  that  of  an  irritated  spirit;  and  his 
sun  Abderahman  was  chosen  by  Abdala  to  succeed  him.  Mo- 
rales discovered  ^moi^  the  archives  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Leon,  that 
this  Abderahmaa  III.,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Mooriah 
sovereigns  in  Spain,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Navaneae  King  luigo  Arista,  and  this  he  calls  "  una  extrana  no- 
vedad."  The  story  eidiibits  one  of  those  strange  turns  of  fortune 
which  give  to  history  the  appearance  of  romance.  His  account 
is,,  that  Aznario  Fortuniooes  married  Iniga,  hia  own  aunt,  who 
was  daughter  of  King  Garci  Iniguez,  and  that  In^a  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Cordoba  with  her  brother  Fortunio,  be- 
came ooe  of  Abdala's  wives,  and  was  the  mother  of  Muhamad. 
Conde's  authorities  say  that  Abderahman,  not  Muhamad,  was 
bom  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  that  her  name  was  Maria.  Iniga 
may  have  borne  both  names,  or  she  may  have  changed  that  by 
which  she  was  called  in  her  own  couati^,  because  it  would  be 
lees  painful  for  her  family  to  suppose  diat  she  was  dead,  than  to 
know  that  she  had  become  one  of  the  >rives  of  a  Mahommedan. 
The  Moorish  historian  notices  Fortunio's  capture,  and  speaka 
of  him  as  a  valiant  and  distinguished  Christian,  who  had  his 
liberty  given  him,  lived  a  long  time  in  Cordoba,  and  attained  to 
tbe  great  age  of  126.  The  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  wrihog  from 
Arabic  materials,  gives  tbe  same  account. 

In  whatever  relation  Abderahman  stood  to  Fortunio,  F«r1»- 
oatw  he  might  have  been  called  if  worldly  prosperity  tould  make 
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men  buly  fortuaate.     So  spleadid  •  court  u  bia,  in  comparieon 

mth  all  coDtemponrjr  ooea,  Europe  has  nfiver  sees  in  any  earlier  * 
or  later  age;  »Garcely  perhaps  at  an;  time  one  bo  splendid  in 
itself.  Yet  tbia  was  tiie  monarch  who,  when  be  had  reined  fiftj 
years  in  the  height  of  human  power,  declared  that  upon  a  sober 
retrospect  of  bis  life,  be  could  only  reckon  up  fourteen  days  in 
which  be  had  been  altogether  happy.  The  cause  for  this  eztaled 
io  bit  unnatural  situation,  not  in  hu  personal  character,  nor  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  whicb,  in  the  ordinary  distri< 
buttons  of  Providence,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  happiness  is 
allotted.  There  would,  indeed,  be  one  damnable  stain  upon  his 
memory  (uiy  weaker  epithet  would  be  inadequate),  if  the  story 
of  St.  Fefayo  were  true ;  but  tliat  legend  rests  upon  the  veraci^ 
of  a  Cordobao,  who  related  it  to  tiie  Sason  nun,  Rosweida ;  it 
hu  therefore  no  better  authority  than  a  traveller's  tale,  and  die 
circumstances  are  m  incredible  as  they  are  revolting.  He  has 
been  charged  also  with  putting  bis  son  Abdala  to  death,  from 
jeaiSH&y,  because  of  hia  popular  qualities.  But  a  veiy  diiSerent 
and  far  more  probable  statement  appears  in  the  history  which 
Senor  Conde  has  followed.  There  it  is  affirmed  that  Abdala 
plotted  agaiBst  his  father's  government  and  the  life  of  his  brother 
AJhakem,  whom  Abderahman  had  designated  for  his  auccessor. 
He  was  apprehended  and  confessed  his  guiltJ  Alhakem  inter' 
ceded  for  bmi ;  but  the  father  replied  that  be  could  not  act  in  this 
instance  as  hit  heart  inclined  him  to  do,  and  as  if  he  were  a  pri- 
vate individual;  being  a  king  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  the 
public  coDsequeoces,  and  leave  an  ezainple  of  justice  to  poaterityi 
tbouzfa  it  would  cost  him  tears  of  bitterness  and  a  life-long  regret. 
Ine  son  whom  he  bad  chosen  for  his  successor  was  worthy  to 
BUMeed  him.  Two  natural  phenomena  are  noticed  in  Abdn^- 
man's  reign :  a  shower  of  hail  or  rather  fragments  of  ice,  by  Wiich 
birds,  caUle,  and  men  were  killed ;  and  such  a  shower  of  meteors 
as  was  observed  by  Humboldt  in  his  voyage  to  America.  Alha^ 
kem  was  neariy  fifty  yflsrs  of  age  vhen  his  father  died.  His 
delight  from  tus  earliest  youdi  bad  been  in  books,  and  he  had 
agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to 
collect  them  for  his  bbrary;  the  catalogue  of  which  is  said  to 
have  filled  fifty-four  volumes,  eadi  containing  fif^  leaves.  A 
love  of  literature  was  generally  difiused  among  Uie  Spanish  Moors  , 
duriBg.hia  reign;  even  dte  w{»nen  perraived  tfae  advantage  of 
addii^  m^ital  accomplidiments  to  dieir  attracfions,  and  applied 
dmnsdves  to  the  severer  studies  as  well  as  tbe  oraamental 
branches  of  learning.  Alhakem  had  women  in  his  palace  who 
ct^ied  manuacripts,  eicelling  io  calligraphy,  and  composed  poema 
themselvea ;  one  of  these  was  bis  confidential  secretary.    This 
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«u  the  AuguBtan  age  of  llie  Moors,  but  their  hiitorian  m^,  it 
past  away  like  a  dream.  Their  happiness  was  thus  transitory, 
because  it  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  ruler,  not 
upon.. righteous  principles  and  wise  insdtutions.  'Die  tnterrals 
of  prosperity  which  are  enjoj'ed  under  a  viituoua  despot,  are 
granted  in  mercy  to  mankind;  the  miseries  wluch  follow,  and 
which  are  the  sure  consequence  of  false  doclriues  and  erroneous 
systems,  are  the  bitter  lessons  by  which  men  are  to  be  made  to 
understand  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  Alfaa- 
kem's  earnest  desire  was  to  keep  peace  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, to  divert  his  own  people  from  their  warlike  and  turbulent 
habits  to  the  quiet  and  beneficial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  to 
improve  by  all  the  aids  of  art  a  country  so  bleat  with  natural 
advantages.  Then  it  was  tliat  aqueducts  were  constructed,  ainl 
tanks  formed  upon  a  scale  of  onental  ma^tude  for  irrigating 
the  lands :  the  south  of  Spain  was  like  a  hi^y  cultivated  garden. 
Tlie  most  illustrious  Moors  prided  themselves  upon  improving 
their  own  grounds ;  and  as  the  people  of  many  villages  are  said 
to  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  resumed 
the  Bedoween  manner  of  life,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  time  the 
origin  must  be  ascribed  of  that  system  of  pasluri^  which  atill 
prevails  in  Spain.  Whatever  advice  Alhakem  addressed  to  bis 
son  Hixem,  concluded,  it  is  said,  with  exhortations  to  "  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it,"  and  never  to  engage  in  war  unless  from  ne- 
cessity, and  in  a  just  quarrel.  "  What  contentment,"  he  would 
say,  "  can  there  be  in  destroying  villages,  laying  tracts  of  fertile 
country  waste,  and  spreading  devastation  and  slaughter  over  the 
eardi  ?  Govern  thy  people  m  peace  and  equity :  let  no  vani^  or 
pride  mislead  thee ;  let  thine  eye  be  single :  bridle  thy  desires  : 
put  thy  trust  in  God,  and  then  shalt  thou  calmly  come-  to  thioe 
appointed  end." 

Alhakem,  like  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  had  the  temporal 
reward  of  righteousness,  for  his  days  were  long  in  the  land. 
Hixem,  when  he  performed  the  wonted  ceremony  of  prayer  at  his 
father's  funeral,  descended  into  his  sepulchre,  and  was  overpow- 
ered by  his  emotions.  He  might  weU  be  so  at  the  loss  of  such 
a  parent,  and  perhaps  also  vt  that  moment  be  had  a  sad  con- 
sciousness  of  his  own  weakness  and  inexperience !  He  was  Alha- 
kem's  only  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Sobecfaa,  his  mother, 
had  in  great  measure  governed  the  late  king  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  and  she  now  confided  her  son  to  the  tutelage  of 
Mohamad  ben  Abdala,  famous  in  Spanish  history  by  the  name 
which  he  soon  obtained  of  A  Imanzor — the  Victorious.  Almanior 
^as  the  Campeador,  llie  "  Great  Captain"  of  the  Spanish  Moofs; 
the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  risit^  kiagdoma  of 
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Leon  and  Navmrre,  and  what  was  then  the  count;  of  CaatUle, 
ever  had  to  contend.  Their  division  favoured  bin  progressi  but 
Iheir  onion  could  not  have  resiited  it  with  success,  for  he  was  one 
of  thoae  connnaoders  who  inspire  their  ovm  arnij  with  fiill  confi- 
dence, aad  strike  fear  into  those  whfibare  opposed  to  it.  Ali  and 
Cakd,  Ae  Jaou  and  the  Sword  of  the  Lord,  as  thej  were  deno- 
nunated  in  their  day,  were  not  more  entirely  possest  by  the  spirit 
of  their  warlike  faith  than  Almaazor.  The  first  act  of  his  «dmi- 
■istration  was  to  break  the  peace  which  Alhakem  had  so  sedu' 
lonslj  maiatained  with  the  Spaniards,  and  to  declare  perpetual 
war  against  them,  with  the  intention  of  not  leaving  an  independent 
Chriitiap  widiin  the  limits  of  Spain.  This  measure  wai  con- 
dcBoed  by  those  who  approved  the  policy  of  die  preceding  reign, 
and  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  government's  first  object 
^KHtU  be  to  secure  its  intamal  stability  and  strength.  Whilst  be 
ti*ed,  that  object  seemed  to  be  effected  by  his  victories,  which 
afforded  employnient  not  only  for  all  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
comny,  but  for  auxiliaries  whom  he  invited  from  Africa.  The 
syatem  was  twice  in  every'  year  to  make  a  great  inroad  upon  the 
Christiana,  sometimes  beyond  the  Ebro,  soMetimes  on  the  side 
of  Letm  and  Galicia.  A  fifth  part  of  ^e  spoil  was  the  King's; 
the  Chiefs  bad  the  n^t  of  choice  among  the  cattle  and  the  pri- 
soMis,  male  and  femide ;  all  that  remain^  he  distributed  amoi^ 
dte  troops.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  the  person  and  the  name  of 
every  one  who  served  under  him,  for  it  was  his  custom  to  go  fre- 
quently through  the  camp  and  into  &eir  tents :  those  v^o  distin- 
fuished  themselves  he  invited  to  bis  table,  and  after  every  victory 
he  gave  a  feast  to  hia  whole  army.  Regarding  his  batUes  as  reli- 
gioiu  woriu,  die  first  thing  which  he  did  after  every  action  was  to 
shake  the  dust  froio  his  garments,  and  have  it  carefully  collected 
and  deposited  in  a  cofier,  which  was  always  carried  wiui  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  baggage, — that  with  the  dust  thus  gathered 
ia  the  service  of  the  Prophet,  he  might  be  covered  in  his  grave. 

Never  was  brave  invader  more  bravely  resisted ;  but  his  means 
and  numbers,  and  name  and  fortune,  prevailed;  and  bad  he  been 
engaged  against  other  people  than  the  Spaniards,  their  subjuga- 
tion must  have  been  completed:  their  invincible  spirit,  their 
BDweariable  povrer  of  endurance,  could  alone  have  survived 
the  aeries  of  defeats  and  leases  which  they  sustained  in  two  and 
fi%  of  his  dreadful  inroads.  The  bells  of  Santiago's  own  church 
were  borne  fnxa  Compostella  to  Cordoba  as  his  trophies,  and 
Miapeoded  to  serve  as  lamps  in  the  Great  Mosque.  The  King  of 
I«oa  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from 
that  di^  back  to  the  A^urian  mooDtainsj  and  the  relics  of  the 
oiots  and  the  bodies  of  his  predecessors  were  removed  also.    Itt 
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ibe  sixty-fiAfa  year  of  bis  age  Aimatizor  found  it  neeesaary,  after 
an  -uadaeided  and  hard-fought  battle,  to  retreat,  a>d  ccoaa  l^- 
l>iMro  in  the  night;  and  id  tbu  retreat  he  died,  less  of  bis. 
wounds,  it  is  said,  than  for  grief  aad  initation  at  being  tfaiN  re- 
pulsed. Tbe;  bnried  bim-Jike  a  Mussulman  martyr,  ia  his 
bloody  garments,  as  tfaey  had  borne  him  irom  the  field ;  and  tbey 
covered  him  in  his  grave  with  the  dust  of  his  fifty  campaigna. 
Tbere  were  other  fine  parts  is  Almanzor's  character :  be  was  the 
patron  of  letters ;  he  was  meiciful  to  the  conquered ;  he  suffered 
no  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  defeoc^ess ;  and  once,  upon 
receiving  tidings  of  success  from  his  son  in  Africa,  he  mamfested 
bis  gratitude  to  tbe  Giver  of  all  victorjr  by  liberabng  1500  Chiit- 
lian  men  and  300  women.  But  with  all  his  virtues  ibere  w^a 
a  wonn  at  the  cora :  ambitioB,  even  more  tbaa  religioHs  aad  mili-> 
taiy  enthusiasm,  was  his  ruling  passion ;  it  made  him  jealous  of 
any  who  seemed  to  disapprove  his  measuTes,  aad  noue  coidd 
excite  Ws  displeasure  with  impunttv.  He  was  not  scrupulous  in 
observing  his  word.  Helcept  (be  Iiiag  as  a  8<Ht  df  prisoner  in 
bis  hatvm  and  bis  gardens,  ignorant  of  business,  careless  of  all 
public  events,  immMved  in  slotfa  and  sensuality.  It  was  not 
doubted  that  Almanzor's  intention  in  this  was  to  prepare  tbe  way 
insensibly  for  a  transfer  of  tbe  throne  to  bis  own  family,  wbicb 
speared  the  more  feasible  as  Hizem  bad  no  child.  But  this 
nnbition  proved  fatal  to  tbe  Ommeyades.to  bis  own  family,  and 
eventually  to  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Tbe  son  whom  he  had  iut«ided  for  his  successor  succeeded  to 
bis  power,  and  held  it  duiing  seven  years,  when  be  died,  not 
witaout  9uspit:ioD  of  bmsob.  Another  toa,  Abderahman  by 
name,  then  assumed  the  same  station.  In  person  he  was  the 
s  liviag  image  of  Almanzw;  and  he  is  said  to  Iwve  been  generous, 
brave  and  capable,  tbou^  dissolute ;  like  bis  father  be  governed 
tbe  imbecile  king,  who  plaaed  implicit  confidence  in  his  ke^Mrs, 
conteated  tbat  they  should  take  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  leave  bim 
to  its  enjoyments.  But  Abderahman,  less-  prudent  than  his 
feAer  and  his  brother,  resolved  that,  oo  his  return  from  bis  first 
expedition  against  die  Christians,  Hixem  should  publicly  adopt 
him  for  his  successor.  Tbe  Ommeyad  family  discovered  this ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  left  Cordoba  ttun  (bey  got  possessioDof  die  ' 
city  and  of  the  royal  person,  and  deprived  Abderahman  of  bis 
office.  He  returned  instantly,  fully  expecting  to  recover  his  au- 
tbority:  a  severe  struggle  took  place  in  tbe  streets;  be  was 
severely  wounded,  aad  mode  prisoner;  and  Mubamad,  who  was 
the  IcMler  of  tbe  opposite  party,  ordered  bim  immediately  to  be 
,  enicffied.  "  This,  says  the  Moorish  biAorian, "  was  tbe  £itc  of 
Abderahmanj  (^  sob  of  die  great  Alnantor,  tbe  brother  of  tbe 
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moBtrious  Abdemdic ;  and  yet  there  ue  those  who  trust  in  tha 
uograteful  and  iocoDstaat  people !"  A  serieB  of  revolutitms  eosued, 
Bocii  as  are  only  fousd  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  of  Mohun- 
medan  history :  aspirant  aftei  aspkant  rose,  and  was  pfbiapitated 
as  the  wheel  of  fortuoe  west  round.  "  Crown  me  to-day,  and 
kill  me  to-morrow,  if  my  stars  will  have  it  so,"  was  the  desperate 
exclamation  of  one  of  the  last  Ommeyades,  to  those  who  would 
have  disswaded  him  from  an  ambitioug  coarse,  which  could  end 
in  nothing  but  his  speedy  destruction;  but  thus  he  replied  to 
dieir  advice,  and  after  that  day  he  was  heard  of  no  more,  nor  is  it 
known  how  he  perished.  Thus,  says  the  historian,  the  dominioo 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Ommeyades  past  away.  Happy  are  they 
who  have  done  righteously,  and  praise  be  to  Him  whoae  kingdom 
hath  no  end !  In  these  words  the  author  whom  Senor  Conde 
has  followed  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work,  terminatsa 
his  histoiy. 

Dnrinf;  this  anarchy  smne  of  die  rival  claimasts  caUed  the 
AInK»aTide9  to  their  aid.  These  Afifcana  came,  like  the  £ntt 
iav^len,  with  the  strength  and  ^^terpnMU  spirit  of  a  new 
dynasty.  The  ChristiaRs  could  not  have  m«de  head  against  then, 
if  they  had  not  found  allies  among  the  Moorish  kings,  ^o  eata* 
blished  at  this  time  sboft-hved  savereigoties ;  and  who,  when  tha 
Mtiaaa  were  finally  eK|>dled,  fell  tbeauebeB  an  easy  prey.  The 
Alm<Aades  delayed  their  ruio  fat  a  while,  but  it  was  only  to  acce^ 
lerste  it  afterwards,  by  leaving  another  contending  faction  in  the 
couotry  when  their  supremacy  was  overthrown,  The  Qtriitian 
states  meuitime  aoquired  strength,  and  nsumed  a  settled  and 
regular  form.  Portugal  waf  die  first  that  cleved  its  appointed 
limits  of  thf.  miabelievers;  and  when  Joam  I.  captured  Ceata, 
and  began  r  syatem  of  ooeqvest  in  Africa,  an  end  was  put  to  all 
further  danger  from  that  quarter.  Aragon  completed  its '-work 
MOD  afterwards ;  and  Gruiada  was  at  length  the  only  kingdom 
left  to  ibe  Mahommedans.  With  the  conquest  of  that  tiff  &enor 
Conde  concludes  hii  work :  it  is  to  be  wished  dwt  he  had  ^vea 
«•  the  Moorish  account  of  the  subsequent  traniactioas,  untd  the 
fieal  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  The  two  latter  vtdumci,  which 
form  about  half  the  history,  would  nadoubtedly  have  received 
soBie  inprovement  if  the  author  had  lived  to  carry  them  through 
die  press,  or  eves  to  prepare  them  for  it :  from  the  portion  how- 
ever wtieh  be  did  pubhsh,  his  merits  may  be  fairly  estimated. 
He  has  added  much,  very  much,  to  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  Spain :  but  in,ehowing  us  the  value 
of  die  Moorish  historians,  he  has  shown  also  how  important  it  is 
dut  die  whole  of  dieir  remains  should  be  secured  m>m  Anther 
danger,  and  published  under  die  direction  of  the  Span^  Acai- 
■    0  „  ^.OOVK- 
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demy  of  Hiatorf  ■  Twenty  jenrs  ago  tbis  might  have  been  hoped 
and  looked  for ; — twenty  years  hence, — alas,  the  |H«Hent  temper  of 
parties  in  that  country,  their  obstinacy  and  then:  mutual  errors, 
may  induce  a  fear  diat  Spain  may  be  in  as  miserable  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  harbarism  as  when  the  empire  of  the  Ommeyadea  wu 
broken  up ! 


Abt.  II. — On  the  Supernatural  in  Fictitiout  Compontion ;  and 
pm-ticularly    on  the   Works   of  Ernest   Theodore  William 
noninan> 
.  '   1.  Hofimann's  Leben  und  NaehlaMi,    2  vols.    Berlin,  1823. 
3.  Hofiinann's  Serapiom-briider.    6  vols.     1819'26. 
.   '  <    3.  HoSinano's  Nachtatucke.    2  vols.    18l6. 

No  source  of  romantic  fiction,  and  no  mode  of  ezcitin«  the 
feelings  of  interest  which  the  authors  in  Aat  description  of  litera- 
■  ^'ture  desire  to  produce,  seems  more  directly  accesnble  than  the 
'  love  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  common  to  all  classes  of  msMt- 
kind,  and  peibaps  is  t«  none  80  fiuniliar  as  to  those  who  assume 
ft  certain  deeree  of  scepticism  on  the  subject;  since  the  reader 
nay  have  often  observed  in  convenation,  that  the  person  who 
professes  himsdf  most  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  marvellous 
stories,  ofteo  ends  his  remarks  by  indulKing  the  company  with 
flome  well-attested  anecdote,  whicb  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
account  for  on  the  narrator's  own  principles  of  absolute  scepticism. 
The  belief  itself,  though  easily  capable  of  being  pushed  into 
supenitition  and  absurdity,  has  its  origin  not  only  m  the  facts 
upon  which  our  holy  religion  is  founded,  but  upon  the  principles 
of  our  qature,  which  teach  us  that  while  we  are  probationers  in 
this  sublunaiy  state,  we  are  neighbours  to,  and  encompassed  by 
the  shadowy  world,  of  which  our  mental  faculties  are  too  obscure 
to  comprehend  the  laws,  our  corporeal  oi^ns  too  coarse  and 
gross  to  perceive  the  inhidiitants. 

All'professorB  of  tiie  Christian  Religion  believe  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Divine  Pow^  showed  itself  more  visibly  on  earth 
than  in  tfiese  our  latter  days;  controlling  and  suspending,  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cburch,  at  least,  holds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  mira- 
cles descend  to  the  present  time.  Without  entering  into  diat 
controversy,  it  is  enough  that  a  firm  belief  in  tiie  great  truths  of 
our  religion  has  induced  wise  and  good  men,  even  in  Pro- 


testant  cottntiies,  to  sabsciibe  to  Jix.  Jobiuoii's  doubts  respecti^ 
aupenutural  appeoruicea. 

**  That  the  dead  are  mcd  do  more,  lajd  Imlac,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  nwimtnin  againit  the  coooimat  and  unraiied  teitinicmy  of  .all  igor, 
asd  of  aU  natioiu.  Tbere  ii  no  pet^,  rade  or  learned,  among  what 
apparitiiMu  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  Tbis  <>piiiioB, 
irhich  perhape  prevails  as  far  as  hnmaa  nature  is  diffiued,  could  beoome 
niuvenal  only  by  its  truth  ;  tlioae  that  never  heard  of  one  aaotber  could 
not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  caa  make  credi- 
ble. That,  it  i»  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
eeneral  evidence}  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it 
by  their  fears." 

UpoD  sucb  principles  ai  these  there  lingers  in  the  breasts  even 
*J  pbilosophers,  a  reluctance  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  a  point 
yAxete  they  do  not  and  cannot  possesi  any,  save  negative,  evi> 
deoce.  Yet  this  inclination  to  believe  in  the  marvelloua  gradu- 
ally becomes  weaker.  Men  cannot  but  remark  that  (since  the 
scriptural  miracles  have  ceased,)  the  belief  in  prodigies  aod 
supernatural  events  has  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
adnincement  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  since  the  age  baa 
become  enli^tened,  the  occurrence  of  tolerably  well  atteated 
anecdotes  of  the  supernatural  character  are  so  few,  aa  to  render 
it  more  probable  tnat  the  witnesses  have  laboured  under  soms 
strange  and  teniporary.d elusion,  rather  than  that  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  altered  or  suspended.  At  this  period  of  human  kitow- 
ledge,  the  marvellous  is  so  much  identified  with  fabulous,  as  to 
be  considered  generally  as  belonging  to  the  same  claas. 

It  is  not  so  in  early  histoi7,  which  is  full  of  supernatural  inci- 
dents; and  although  we  now  use  the  word  romance  as  synonymous 
with  fictiti<mB  composition,  yet  as  it  originally  only  meant  a  poem, 
or  prose  work  contained  in  the  Romaunce  language,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  doughty  chivalry  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
minstrel,  "  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,"  and  that  the  feats 
of  kn^thood  which  he  recounted,  mingled  with  tales  of  magic  and 
wipematural  interference,  were  esteemed  as  veracious  as  the  le- 
gends of  the  monks,  to  which  they  bore  a  atr<Hig  resemblance, 
^liis  period  of  society,  however,  must  have  loi^  past  before  the 
Romaocer  began  toselect  and  arrange  with  care,  the  nature  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  hb  story. ,  It  was  not  wheo 
BtXMty,  however  differing  in  degree  and  station,  was  levelled  and 
ooofounded  by  one  dark  cloud  of  ignorance,  involving  the  noble 
as  well  as  the  mean,  that  it  need  be  scrupulously  considered  to 
w^t  class  of  persons  the  author  addressed  himself,  or  with  wiiat 
sflV^  of  decoration  he  ornamented  hb  story.     "  Homo  was 
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tben  a  common  nann  for  idV  men,"  and  all  were  equally  pleased 
with  the  same  style  of  composition.  This,  however,  wea  |;nt- 
diuUy  ^tered.  As  Uie  knowledge  to  which  we  have  before  atlbded 
made  more  general  piogrees,  it  becam«  impos^ble  to  dctaD  the 
atteDtiDn  «f  the  better  inatracted  class  b;  the  simple'  and  gfOM 
labies  to  which  the  present  generation  would  only  listen  in  chitd- 
hood,  though  they  had  been  held  in  honour  by  UmrftdtreradDring 
youtli,  maimood,  and  old  ^e. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  supernatural  in  fictitious  com- 
position requires  to  be  managed  with  considerable  delicacy,  as 
criticism  henna  to  be  more  on  the  alert  The  interest  which  it 
excites  is  indeed  a  powerful  spring;  but  it  is  one  wfaicli  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  be  exhausted  by  coarae  handling  and  repeated 
pressure.  It  is  also  of  a  character  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  sustain,  and  of  whieb  a  very  small  proportioD  may  be  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whc^e.  The  marvellous,  more  ^an  any  other  at- 
tribute of  fictitions  narrative,  loses  its  effect  by  being  brought 
much  into  view.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  to  be  excited 
if  possible,  without  being  gratified.  If  once,  like  MacbelJi,  we 
*•  sup  full  with  honors,"  our  taste  for  the  banquet  is  ended,  and 
&e  thrill  of  terror  with  which  we  hear  or  read  of  a  ni^t-shriek, 
becomes  lost  in  that  sated  indifference  with  which  ^e  tyrant  came 
at  length  to  listen  to  the  most  deep  catastrophes  that  couM  affect 
his  house.  The  incidents  of  a  snpematural  character  are  usually 
those  of  a  dark  and  undetinable  nature,  such  as  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  Lady  in  the  Mask  of  Comus, — incidents  to  which  our  fears 
attach  more  consequence,  as  we  caimot  exactly  tell  vt^at  it  is  we 
behold,  or  what  it  to  be  apprehended  from  it : — 
"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  mymemory, 
Of  calling  shapes  and  bed'ning  ihsdenrs  dire. 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  ibores,  and  desart  wildemessei." 
Burke  observes  upon  obseurity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  thing  terrible,  and  notices  "  how  much  the  notions  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  ideas,  affect  minds 
iriiich  give  credit  19  the  popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
beings."  He  repreHectls  also,  that  no  person  "  seems  better  to 
have  understood  ifae  secret  of  heightening,  or  of  setting  terriMe 
things  in  their  strongest  li^,  by  Uie  force  of  a  judicious  obscu- 
rity, than  Milton.  His  description  of  Death,  in  the  second  book, 
is  admirably  studied ;  it  is  astoni^ing  with  vAnt  a  gloomy  pomp, 
with  what  a  aignificaut  and  expressive  uncertainty  of  strokes  *nd 
colouring,  he  has  finished  the  portrait  <rf' the  king  of  terrors. 
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*  Tb*  other  iliMie, — 
If  iliape  it  migbt  be  called,  whicli  shape  had  none 
Dbtiaguishabk  in  member,  joint,  or  limh : 
Or  substance  migbt  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, — 
For  each  seemed  either;  black  be  stood  as  night; 
Fierce  as  ten  fbries ;  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart.    What  seemed  hfo  bead 
The  likeness  of  a  klnglf  cnxmi  had  on.' 
In  Aia  deacription  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confiued,  terrible  and 
snblime  to  the  last  degree." 

The  only  quotation  worthy  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  taken  down,  is  the  well-known  apparition  intro- 
duced with  circumstances  of  terrific  obscurity  in  the  book  of  Job : 
"  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  ears  received  a 
little  thereof)  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
fidieth  on  men,  fear  came  npoa  mc,  and  trembling  which  made  alt  my 
bones  to  Aite.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  fnce  ;  tbe  hair  of  my 
flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof : 
an  image  was  bcfoiemitw  eyes ;  these  wm  silcD«c,  and  I  beard  a  Ttuca." 
From  theK  sublUBc  and  decisive  auOiorities,  it  is  evident  that 
Ae  exhibition  of  supemataral  appekrences  in  fictitious  narrative 
onght  to  be  rare,  brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a 
being  to  ns  so  incomprefaensiMe,  atid  so  different  from  ourselves, 
of  whom  we  cannot  justly  conjecture  whence  he  comes,  or  for 
what  purpose,  and  of  whose  attributes  we  can  have  no  regular  or 
diatioct  perception.  Hence  it  usually  happens,  that  Oie  first 
touch  of  the  supernatural  is  always  the  most  effective,  and  is  ra- 
tber  weakened  and  defaced,  than  strengthened,  by  the  subsequeM 
recurrence  of  simihir  incidents.  Even  in  Hamlet,  the  second 
entrance  of  tbe  ghoat  is  not  neariy  so  impressive  as  the  first ;  and 
in  many  romances  to  which  we  could  refer,  the  supernatural 
being  forfeits  all  clarm  both  to  our  terror  and  veneration,  b^  cod* 
descending  to  appear  too  often;  to  mingle  too  mnch  m  die 
events  of  the  stoiy,  and  above  all,  to  become  loquacious,  or,  as 
h  is  familiarly  caHed,  chatty.  We  have,  indeed,  great  doubts 
whetfter  an  aoifaor  acts  wisely  in  permitting  his  goblin  to  speak 
at  all,  if  at  the  same  time  he  renders  him  subject  to  human  sight. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  has  contrived  to  put  such  language  io  the 
mouth  of  the  buned  majesty  of  Denmark  as  befits  a  supernatural 
being,  and  is  by  the  style  distinctly  different  from  that  of  tlie 
Irving  persons  in  the  drama.  In  another  passage  he  has  had  the 
boMness  to  mtiraBte,  by  two  expressions  of  similar  force,  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  tone  snpematural  beings  would  find  uty 

"  Aim)  tbi  sheeted  dead 
Did  *qut<dc  and  pWer  in  the  Komao  streets." 
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But  die  tttempt  in  which  Ae  genius  of  Skakspeare  has  succeeded 
wontd  probably  have  been  ridiculous  in  auy  meaner  hand ;  and 
bence  it  ia,  that,  in  man;  of  our  modem  tales  of  terror,  our  feel- 
ings of  fear  have,  lon^  before  the  conclusion,  given  way  undor  the 
itmuence  of  that  familiarity  which  begeta  contempt. 

A  sense  that  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  in  its  more  obvious 
Sf^licadon  is  easily  enhausted,  has  occasioned  the  efforts  of  mo- 
dem authors  to  cut  new  walks  and  avenues  through  tlie  endianted 
wood,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
fading  impression  of  its  horrors. 

The  most  obvious  aud  inartificial  mode  of  attaining  this  end  is, 
by  adding  to,  and  exaggerating  the  supematural  incidents  of  the 
tale.  But  far  from  increasing  its  effect,  the  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down,  incline  us  to  consider  the  impressiKp  as  usually 
weakened  by  exaggerated  and  laborious  description.  Elegance 
is  in  such  casesthrownaway,aDd  the  accumulation  of  superlatives, 
with  which  the  narrative  is  encumbered,  renders  it  tedious,  or  per- 
haps ludicrous,  instead  of  becoming  impressive  or  grand. 

There  is  indeed  one  style  of  composition,  of  which  the  super- 
natural forms  an  appropriate  part,  which  applies  itself  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  to  the  imagination,  and  aims  more  at  amusing  than 
at  affecting  or  interesting  the  reader.  To  this  species  of  com- 
position belong  the  eastern  tales,  whidi  contribute  so  much  to 
the  amusement  of  our  youth,  and  whidi  are  recollected,  if  not  re- 
perused,  with  so  much  pleasure  in  our  more  advanced  life.  There 
are  but  few  readers  of  ally  imagination  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  other  in  their  life  sympathized  with  the  poet  Collins,  "  who," 
says  Dr.  Johnson, "  was  eminently  delighted  witli  those  flights  of 
imagination,  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  tra- 
ditions. He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  de- 
ligjited  to  rove  through  the  meadows  of  enchantmeat,  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  hy  the  waterfalls 
of  Elysian  gardens."  It  is  chiefly  the  young  and  the  indolent 
who  love  to  be  soothed  by  works  of  this  character,  which  require 
little  attention  in  the  perusal.  In  our  riper  age  we  remember 
them  as  we  do  the  joys  of  our  infancy,  rather  because  we  loved 
them  once,  than  that  they  still  continue  to  afford  us  amusem^it. 
The  extravagance  of  fiction  loses  its  charms  for  our  riper  judgment; 
and  notwidistanding  that  these  u-ild  fictions  contain  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  full  of  fancy,  yet  still,  unconnected  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  and  conveying  no  result  to  the  understanding,  we  pass 
them  by  as  the  championess  Britomart  rode  along  the  rich  strand. 
Which  as  she  overwent. 
She  saw  bestrewed  sU  with  tkh  array 
Of  pearls  and  [ipedout  stones  oS  great  assay. 
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And  an  tbe  gratd  mixt  wftb  golden  ore : 
Whereat  At  nemltml  omeb,  bnt  wonld  not  stay 
For  gM,  or  pearii,  or  preciouft  Btones,  one  konr ; 
But  dtem  deapiwd  «U,  far  ^  was  'm  her  power. 
Widi  this  clahB  of  supernatural  composition  may  be  ranked, 
tfiough  inferior  in  interest,  what  the  French  call  Coiites  des  Fees ; 
Tneraiog,  by  that  title,  to  distinguish  tfiem  from  the  ordinary  po- 
pular taJes  of  fiiiry  folks  which  are  current  in  most  countries. 
lite  Conte  dts  Fies  is  itself  a  very  different  composition,  and  the 
fairies  engaged  are  of  a  separate  class  from  those  whose  amuse- 
ment is  to  dance  round  the  mushroom  in  the  moonlight,  and  mis- 
lead the  belated  peasant.  The  French  Fee  more  nearly  resem- 
bles die  Peri  of  £astern,  or  the  Fata  of  Italian  poetry.  She  is  a 
superior  beiqg,  having- die  nature  of  an  elementary  spirit,  and  pos- 
sessing magical  powers  enabling  ber,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
work  eiUier  good  or  evil.  But  whatever  merit  this  species  of 
writing  may  have  attained  in  some  dexterous  hands,  it  has,  under 
the  managanent  of  odiers,  become  one  of  *the  most  absurd,  flat, 
and  insipid  possible.  Out  of  the  whole  Cabinet  des  Fees,  when 
we  get  beyond  our  old  acquaintances  of  the  nursery,  we  can 
hardly  aelect  five  volnmes,  from  nearly  fifty,  with  any  probability 
of  receiving  pleasure  from  them. 

It  often  uappens  Aat  when  any  particular  style  becomes  some- 
what antiquated  and  obsolete,  some  caricature,  or  satirical  imita- 
tion of  it,  gives  rise  to  a  new  species  of  composition.  Thus  the 
English  Opera  arose  from  the  parody  upon  the  Italian  stage, 
designed  by  Gay,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera^  Inlilie  manner,  when 
the  public  had  been  inundated,  ad  nauseam,  with  Arabian  tales, 
Persian  tales,  Turkish  tales,  Mo^l  tales,  and  legends  of  every 
nation  east  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  were  equally  annoyed  by  Aie 
increasing  publicatiou  of  all  sorts  of  fairy  tales, — Count  Anthony 
Hamitton,  like  a  second  Cervantes,  came  fonh  with  his  satirical 
tales,  destined  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Dives,  of  Genii,  of 
Peris,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Something  too  licentious  for  a  more  refined  age,,the  Tales  of 
Count  HamihoQ  subsist  as  a  beautifitl  illustration,  showing  that 
literary  subjects,  as  well  as  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  may, 
when  diey  seem  most  worn  out  and  effete,  be  renewed  and  again 
brongfat  into  successful  cultivation  by  a  new  course  of  manage- 
ment lie  wit  of  Count  Hamilton,  like  manure  applied  to  an 
exhausted  field,  rendered  the  ea.4tera  tale  more  piquant,  if  not 
more  edifying,  than  it  Was  before.  Much  was  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Count  Hamilton's  style  -,  and  It  was  followed  by  Voltaire 
in  particular,  who  in  this  way  rendered  the  supernatural' romance 
One  of  the  most  apt  vehicles  for  circulating  his  satire.  This, 
VOL.  I,   NO.  I.  ■•         r,,        fAitUVMC 
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thererore,  maj  be  termed  the  comic  side  of  the  lupeniatnral,  in 
which  the  au^or  plaioly  declares  his  [lurpose  to  turn  ioto  Jest 
the  miracles  which  he  relates,  and  aspires  to  awaken  ludicrous 
sensations  without  affecdne  the  fancy — far  less  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  reader.  By  this  species  of  detioeation  the  reader  vtill 
perceive  that  the  supercatural  style  of  writing  is  entirely  tra- 
vestied and  held  up  to  laughter,  instead  of  being  made  the  subject 
of  respectful  atteotion,  or  heard  with  at  least  tbat  sort  of  imper- 
fect excitement  with  which  we  listened  to  a  marvellous  tale  of 
fairy-land.  This  species  of  satire — for  it  is  often  converted  to 
satirical  purposes — has  never  beeu  more  happily  executed  than 
by  the  French  authors,  although  Wieland,  and  several  other 
German  writers,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hamilton,  have  added 
the  grace  of  poetry  to  the  wit  and  to  the  wonders  with  which 
they  have   adorned   thia  species   of  composition.     Oberon,  io 

!)articular,  has  beeu  identified  with  our  literature  by  the  excel- 
ent  translation  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  and  is  nearly  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  Germany.  It  would,  however,  carry  us  far  too 
wide  from  our  present  purpose,  were  we  to  consider  the  comi- 
heroic  poetry  which  belongs  to  this  class,  aud  which  includes 
the  well-known  works  of  Puici,  Berni — perhaps,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  Ariosto  himself,  who,  \a  some  passages  at  least,  lifts 
his  knightly  vizor  so  far  as  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
smile  which  mantles  upon  his  countenance. 

One  general  glance  at  the  geography  of  this  most  pleasing 
"  Londe  of  Faery,"  leads  ua  into  another  province,  rough  as  it 
may  seem  and  uncultivated,  but  which,  perhaps,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, has  some  scenes  abounding  in  interest.  There  are  a  spe- 
cies of  antiquarians  who,  while  others  laboured  to  re-unite  and 
ornament  highly  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  country,  have 
made  it  their  business,  atUtquos  accedere  foatet,  to  visit  the  an- 
cient springs  and  sources  of  those  popular  legends  which,  che- 
rished by  the  grey  and  superstitious  £lde,  had  been  long  for- 
gotten in  the  higher  circles,  but  are  again  brought  forward  and 
claim,  like  the  old  ballads  of  a  country,  a  degree  of  interest  even 
from  their  rugged  simplicity.  The  Deutsche  Sagea  of  the  bro- 
thers Grimm,  is  an  admirable  work  of  this  kind;  assembling, 
without  any  affectation  either  of  ornamental  diction  or  improved 
incident,  the  various  traditions  existing  iu  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many respecting  popular  superstitions  and  the  evcuts  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.  There  are  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  same  language,  collected  with  great  care  and  apparent 
fidelity.  Sometimes  trite,  sometimes  tiresome,  sometimes  child- 
ish, the  legends  which  these  authors  have  collected  widi  such  in- 
defatigable zeal  form  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  history  of  the 
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human  race;  and,  wben  compared  with  similar  coHectiou  in 
other  coantries,  seem  to  infer  traces  of  a  common  descent  whicb 
has  placed  oae  genera)  stock  of  superstition  within  reach  of  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind.  What  are  we  to"  think  when  we  find 
the  Jutt  and  the  Fin  telling  their  children  the  same  traditiong 
which  are  to  he  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Spaniard  and  Ita- 
liaD ;  or  when  we  recognize  in  our  own  instance  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland  as  corresponding  with  those  of  Russia  1  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  their  similaritj  arises  from  the  limited  nature 
of  human  invention,  and  that  the  same  species  of  fiction  occurs  to 
the  imaginations  of  different  authors  in  remote  countries  aa  the 
same  species  of  plants  are  found  in  different  regions  without  the 
posaibilitj  of  their  having  been  propagated  b;  transportation  from 
the  one  to  others?  Or  ought  we,  rather,  to  refer'  diem  to  a 
common  source,  when  mankind  formed  but  die  same  great 
hnuij,  and  suppose  that  as  philologists  trate  through  various 
dialects  the  broken  fragments  of  one  general  language,  so  anti- 
quaries may  recognize  in  distant  countries  parts  of  what  was 
once  a  common  stock  of  tradition  ?  We  will  not  pause  on  this 
inquiry,  nor  observe  more  dian  generally  that,  in  collecting 
these  traditions,  the  industrious  editors  have  been  throwing 
light,  not  only  on  the  history  of  dieir  own  country  in  particular,  but 
on  that  of  mankind  in  general.  There  is  generally  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  abundant  falsehood,  and  still  more  abundant 
exaggeration  of  the  oral  legend;  and  it  may  be  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  found  to  confirm  or  confute  the  meagre  state- 
ment of  some  ancient  chronicle.  Often,  too,  the  legend  of  the 
CfHnmon  people,  by  assigning  peculiar  features,  localities,  and 
specialities  to  the  incidents  whicn  it  holds  in  memory,  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  the  frigid  and  dry  narrative  which  tells  the  fact  alone, 
without  the  particulars  which  render  it  memorable  or  interesting. 
It  is,  however,  in  another  point  of  view,  that  we  wish  to  con- 
sider those  popular  traditions  in  their  collected  state :  namely,  as  a 
peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  in 
composition.  And  here  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  who 
peruses  a  large  collection  of  stories  of  fiends,  ghosts,  and  prodi- 
^es,  in  hopes  of  exciting  in  his  mind  that  degree  of  shuddering 
intereat  approaching  to  fear,  which  is  the  most  valuable  triumph 
of  the  supernatural,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  A  whole  col- 
lection of  ^Mst  stories  inclines  us  as  litUe  to  fear  as  a  jest  book 
moves  us  to  laughter.  Many  narratives,  turning  upon  the  same 
interest,  are  apt  to  exhaust  it :  as  in  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
an  oniinary  eye  is  so  dazzled  with  the  variety  of  brilliant  or  glow- 
ing colours  as  to  become  less  able  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  those 
pieces  which  are  possessed  of  any. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage,  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  species  of  publication  we  are  considering,  a  reader 
of  imagiDation,  who  has  the  power  to  emancipate  himself  frooa 
the  chains  of  reality,  and  to  produce  in  his  own  mind  the  accoroi- 
paniments  with  which  the  simple  or  riide  popular  legend  ought 
to  be  attended,  will  often  6nd  that  it  possesses  points, of  interest, 
«f  nature,  and  of  effect,  which,  though  irreconcilable  to  sober 
truth,  earry  with  them  something  diat  the  mind  is  not  averse  to 
believe,  something  in  short  of  plausibility,  which,  let  poet  or  ro- 
mancer do  their  very  best,  they  &nd  it  impossible  to  attain  to. 
An  example  may,  in  9  case  of  tliis  sort,  be  more  amusing  to 
the  reader  than  mere  disquisition,  aud  we  select  one  from  a  letter 
received  many  years  since  from  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
nobleman  some  time  deceased,  not  more  distinguished  for  bis 
love  of  science,  than  his  attachment  to  literature  in  all  its 
branches ; — 

"  It  was  in  the  night  of,  I  think,  the  14th  of  Febnuiy,  1799,  that 
ibat  came  o»  a  dreadful  storm  ^  wind  and  Urifiting  snow  from  the 
unth-east,  which  wu  felt  very  severely  in  most  parts  of  ScoUwid.     On 

the  preceding  day  a  Captain  M ,  attended  by  three  other  men,  had 

gone  out  a  deer-shooting  in  that  eztenaive  tract  of  mountains  which  Let 
to  the  west  of  Dalnacardoch.  As  they  did  not  return  in  the  evening, 
nothing  was  beard  of  them.  The  next  dsy,  people  were  seat  out  hi 
quest  A  them,  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  After  a  long  search,  the 
bodies  were  found,  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  among  the  ruins  of  a  hotJiy, 

(« temporary  hut,)  in  which  it  would  seem  Captain  M and  bis  party 

had  taken  refuge.  The  bothy  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tempest,  and  in 
%  very  astonishing  mmner.  It  had  been  buUt  partly  of  stone,  and  partly 
of  strong  wooden  oprights  driven  into  the  ground ;  it  was  not  merely 
blown  down,  but  quite  torn  to  pieces,  liarge  sttaiea,  which  had  fwrneil 
part  of  the  walk,  were  found  lying  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  wooden  uprights  appeared 
to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  a  force  that  had  twisted  them  off  as  in  break- 
ing a  tough  stick.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  bodies  were 
found,  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  retiring  to  rest  at  the  time  the  cala- 
mity came  npon  them.  One  of  the  bodies,  indeed,  was  found  at  a  distance 
of  inany  yards  from  the  bothy ;  another  of  th»  men  was  found  npon  the 
place  where  the  botby  had  stood,  with  one  stocking  off,  as  tf  faebad  been 

sndreasing ;  Captain  M was  lying  without  his  clothes,  npon  the 

wretched  bed  wiuch  the  botby  bad  afibrded,  his  face  to  the  gnoond,  end 
his  knees  drawn  up.  To  all  appearance  the  destruction  had  been  quite 
pudden  :  yet  die  iitoation  of  the  building  was  such  as  promised  secu- 
rity against  the  utmost  violence  of  the  wind.  It  stood  in  a  narrow  rei- 
cess,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountwo,  whose  precipitous  and  lofty  declivities 
sheltered  it  on  every  side,  except  in  the  front,  and  here,  loo,  a  hit)  row 
before  it,  though  with  a  more  gradual  slc^.  This  extraordinary  wreck 
of  a  bmUing  so  situated,  led  the  common  pet^  to  ascribe  it  to  a  raper- 
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nstonJ  power.    It  was  recollected  by  tome  vrlio  bad  been  out  ^booting 

wHh  Captain  M about  a  montb  before,  tbat  while  tbej  were  resting 

at  tbfa  bothy,  a  thepberd  lad  had  come  to  the  door  sod  inqairedfcr  Cup- 
tain  M ,  and  that  the  captain  went  out  with  the  shepherd,  and  they 

wafted  away  together,  IcBTing  the  te«t  of  the  party  in  the  bothy.    After 

a  time,  Cafrtain  M retoraed  alone  ;  he  Mid  notblng  of  what  had 

paned  between  him  and  the  lad,  but  looked  very  grave  aad  thoughtful, 
and  hmn  that  time  there  was  observed  to  be  a  mysterioui  anxiety  hasg- 
ing  ri>out  him.    It  was  remembered,  that  one  evening  after  dnah,  when 

Captain  M- was  in  the  bothy,  some  of  his  party  that  were  standing 

before  the  door  saw  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which  rises  in 
front  of  it.  They  were  mnch  nirpdied  to  see  a  fire  in  such  a  solitary 
place,  and  at  roch  a  time,  and  set  out  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  but 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  no  fire  to  be  aeen  !  It 
WB*  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  day  before  tbt  &tal  night.  Captain 

M bad  shown  a  singnlar  obttinacy  in  going  forth  Dpoo  hia  espedi- 

tku.  No  representatioDs  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  of  tha 
dangers  he  would  be  exposed  to,  could  restrain  him.  He  said  he  aratt 
go,  and  was  resolved  to  go.  Captain  M.'s  character  wa«  bkewise  re- 
membered i  that  he  was  popularly  reported  to  he  a  man  of  no  principles, 
rapacious,  and  cruel  3  that  he  had  got  money  by  procuriDg  recruits  from 
the  highlands, — an  unpc^nlar  mode  of  acquiring  wealth ;  and  that, 
amongst  other  base  measures  for  this  purpose,  be  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
leare  a  purse  upon  the  road,  and  to  threaten  ibe  man  who  bad  picked  it 
np  with  an  indictment  for  robbery,  if  he  did  not  enlist  *  Onr  informet 
added  nothing  more ;  he  Deithcr  told  na  his  own  opinion  nor  that  of  the 
country ;  bat  left  it  to  onr  own  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  good 
and  evil  is  rewarded  in  this  life,  to  suggest  the  Aatbor  of  the  miserable 
event.  He  seemed  impressed  with  superstitious  awe  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  '  There  was  n^'  the  like  seen  in  a'  Scotland.'  The  man  is  far  ad- 
vanced In  years,  and  is  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  R«n- 
noch.  He  was  employed  by  us  as  a  guide  upon  Schehallion ;  and  he 
told  us  the  story  one  day  as  we  walked  before  our  hones,  while  we 
slowly  wound  up  tbe  road  on  the  sorthem  declivity  of  Rannoch. 
Frnta  this  derated  ground  we  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over 
tbe  dreary  moaotaias  to  the  north,  and  amongst  them  oor  ^ide  pcunted 
ont  that  at  the  foot  of  vrtudi  was  the  scene  of  his  dreadml  UXe,  Tbt 
aceooot  is,  to  tbe  beat  of  my  recollection,  just  what  I  recdved  from  my 
guide.  In  some  trifiing  particulan,  from  defect  of  memory,  I  mav  have 
misrqiceaented  or  added  a  little,  in  order  to  ctwnect  the  leading  circnm- 
sUaces  i  and  I  fear,  also,  that  something   may  have  been  forgotten. 

Will  you  ask  Mr.  F whether  Captain  M ,  on  leaving  the  bothy 

after  nis  conversation  with  the  shepherd  lad,  did  not  say  that  he  must 
return  there  in  a  montb  after  ?     I  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  so;  and, 

if  tme,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it,     Mr.  P may,  perhaps,  be  able 

to  correct  or  enlarge  my  account  for  yon  in  other  instances." 

Tbe  reader  will,  we  believe,  be  of  our  opinion,  that  the  feeling 

*  It  ii  nndtew  lo  aiy  tlMt  ttui  wm  ■  niBre  popolat  repeit,  wUdioai^l  VmHj 
■i'm«|M«ient  tbe  chawctCT  of  tbe  unfortouale  loAter, 
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of  Bup^vtitioiu  >we  annexed  to  the  cataitrophe  cootained  id  diii 
interestiDg  DUTativej  could  not  have  been  improved  hy  «d^  circuin- 
stancea  of  additional  borror  which  a  poet  could  have  invented ; 
that  the  incidents  and  the  gloMuy  aimplicity  of  the  narrative  are 
much  more  striking  than  they  could  have  been  rendered  by  the 
moat  glomng  deicriptiou;  and  that  the  old  highland  schoolmaB- 
ter,  the  outline  of  whose  tale  is  ao  judiciously  preserved  by  the 
narrator,  was  a  better  medium  for  communicating  such  a  tale 
than  would  have  been  the  form  of  Ossian,  could  he  have  arisen 
from  the  dead  on  purpose. 

'  It  may  however  be  truly  said  of  the  muse  of  romantic  fiction, 
"  Mnie  bsbet  rnnatiiB*' 

The  ProCeisor  Musaeus,  and  others  of  what  we  may  call  his 
whool,  conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  unadorned 
popular  l^end  was  like  to  obstruct  its  popularity,  and  feeling,  as 
we  formerly  observed,  that  though  individual  stories  are  some- 
times exquisitely  impressive,  yet  collections  of  this  kind  were  apt 
to  be  rather  bald  and  heavy,  employed  their  talents  in  ornament- 
ing them  with  incident,  in  ascribing  to  the  principal  agenta  a  pe- 
culiar character,  and  rendering  the  marvellous  more  interesting 
by  the  individuality  of  those  in  whose  histoid  it  occurs.  Two 
volumes  were  transcribed  from  the  Volksmarchen  of  Musaeus  by 
the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Popular 
Tales  of  the  Germans,"  which  may  afford  the  English  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  stile  of  that  inleresting  woHt.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  likened  to  the  Tales  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  already  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  great  room  for  distinction.  "  Le  Belier," 
and  "  Fleur  d'Epine,'  are  mere  parodies  arising  out  of  the  fancy, 
but  indebted  for  their  interest  to  his  wit.  Musaeus,  ou  the  other 
hand,  takes  the  narration  of  the  common  legend,  dresses  it  up 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  describes,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, the  personages  of  his  drama.  Hamilton  is  a  co<^  who 
compounds  his  whole  banquet  out  of  materials  used  for  the  firat 
time  J  Musaeus  brings  forward  ancient  traditions,  like  yester- 
day's cold  meat  from  the  larder,  and,  by  dint  of  skill  and  season- 
ing, gives  it  a  new  relish  for  the  meal  of  to-day.  Of  course  the 
merit  of  &e  rifaciamento  will  fall  to  be  divided  in  this  case  be~ 
twist  the  effect  attained  by  the  ground-work  of  the  story,  and  that 
which  is  added  by  the  art  of  Hbe  narrator.  In  the  tale,  for  example, 
of  (he  "  Child  of  Wonder,"  what  may  be  termed  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  short,  simple,  and  scarce  rising  beyond  the  wonders  of  a 
nursery  tale,  but  it  is  so  much  enlivened  by  the  vivid  sketch  of 
the  selfish  old  ^ther  who  barters  his  four  daughters  against 
gt^eo  e^s  and  sacks  of  pearls,  as  to  give  an  interest  and  zest  to 
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die  wbole  atory.  "  The  Spectre  Barber"  is  another  of  these  po- 
pnlar  tales,  which,  in  itself  singular  aud  fantastic,  hecomes  lively 
and  interesting  from  the  character  of  a  good-liumoured,  well- 
meaning,  thic)i-s culled  burgher  of  Bremen,  whose  wit  becomes 
Aarpened  by  adversity,  till  he  learns  gradually  to  improve  circum- 
stances as  they  occur,  and  at  length  recovers  his  lost  prosperity  by 
dint  of  courage,  joined  with  some  degree  of  acquired  sagacity. 

A  still  different  management  of  the  wonderful  and  siipema- 
tural  has,  in  our  days,  revived  the  romance  of  the  earlier  age  with 
its  history  and  its  antiquities.  The  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^ 
has  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  by  a  species  of  writing 
whidh  requires  at  once  the  industry  of  the  scholar,  and  the  talents 
of  the  man  of  genius.  The  efforts  of  this  accomplished  author 
aim  at  a  hidier  mood  of  composition  than  the  more  popular  ro- 
mancer.' He  endeavours  to  recat  the  history,  the  mythology,  the 
manncTS  of  former  ages,  and  to  offer  to  the  present  time  a  graphic 
description  of  those  which  have  passed  away.  The  travels  of 
Thioldolf,  for  example,  initiate  the  reader  into  diat  immense 
Btorehoase  of  Gothic  superstition  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Edda  and  the  Sagas  of  northern  nations;  and  to  render  the 
bold,  honest,  courageous  character  of  his  gallant  young  Scandi- 
navian the  more  striking,  the  author  has  contrasted  it  forcibly 
withdiechivalryof  the  south,  over  which  he  asserts  its  superiority. 
In  some  of  bis  works  the  baron  has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat 
profuse  of  his  historical  and  antiquarian  lore;  he  wanders  where 
the  reader  has  not  skill  to  follow  him ;  and  we  lose  interest  in 
the  piece  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  scenes  through 
wfaii^  we  are  conducted.  TWa  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes where  the  interest  turns  on  the  ancient  German  history,  to 
understand  which,  a  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  antiqui- 
ties  of  that  dark  period  is  required  than  is  like  to  be  found  in  most 
readers.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good  rule  in  this  stile  of  com- 
position, were  the  author  to  con6ne  his  historical  materials  to 
such  as  are  eidier  ^n^rally  understood  as  soon  as  mentioned,  or 
at  least  cgn  be  explained  with  brief  trouble  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  a  reader  comprehend  the  story.  Of  such  happy  and  well- 
chosen  subjects,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^  has  also  shown 
great  command  on  other  occasions.  His  story  of"  Sintram  and 
his  Followers"  is  in  this  respect  admirable ;  and  the  tale  of  his 
Naiad,  Nbie,  or  Water-Nymph,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
distress  of  the  tale — and,  Aough  relating  to  a  fantasric  being,  it  is 
rtal  distreis — arises  thus.  An  elementary  spirit  renounces  her 
right  of  Ireedom  from  human  passion  to  become  the  spouse  of  a 
gallant  young  knight,  who  requites  her  with  infidelity  and  ingrati- 
tude,   llie  rtory  is  die  conUast  at  once,  and  the  pendant  to  the 
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"Diable  Amoureux"  of  jCazotte,  but  ia«atir«%  free  iromatMteof. 
folUsonnerie  wliich  shocks  good  taste  in  its  very  lively  prototype. 

The  range  of  the  romaDce,  as  it  has  been  written  by  this  pro- 
fusely inventive  author,  extends  through  the  half-iUumii^  ages  of 
ancient  history  into  the  Cimnierian  froatiers  of  vague  tradition  ; 
and,  when  traced  with  a  pencil  of  so  much  truth  and  spirit  as  that 
of  Fouqu^,  affords  scenes  of  high  interest,  and  forms,  it  cannot  be 
,  doubted,  the  most  legitimate  species  of  romantic  fiction,  ap- 
proaching in  some  measure  to  the  epic  in  poetry,  and  capable  id 
a  high  degree  of  exhibiting  similac  beauties. 

We  have  thus  slightly  traced  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
wonderful  and  supematurai  may  be  introduced  into  fictitious  nar- 
rative ;  yet  the  attachment  of  Uie  Germans  to  the  mysterious  has 
invented  another  species  of  composition,  which,  peihap^  could 
hardly  have  made  its  way  in  any  other  country  or  language.  This 
may  be  called  the  Fantastic  mode  of  writing,— m  which  the 
most  «'ild  and  unbounded  license  is  given  to  an  irregular  fancy, 
and  all  species  of  combination,  however  ludicrous,  or  bowcTer 
shocking,  are  attempted  and  executed  witliout  scruple.  In  th« 
Other  modes  of  treatmg  the  supernutural,  even  that  mystic  region 
is  subjected  to  some  laws,  however  slight;  and  fancy,  jn  wandering 
through  it,  is  regulated  by  some  probabilities  in  the  wildest  flight. 
Not  so  in  the  fantastic  style  of  composition,  which  has  no  restraiot 
save  that  which  it  may  ultimately  find  in  the  exhausted  imaginaticMi 
of  the  author.  Iliis  style  bears  the  same  proporbon  to  the  more 
-  regular  romance,  whetlier  ludicrous  or  serious,  which  Farce,  or 
rather  Pantomime,  maintains  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Sudden 
transformations  are  introduced  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  kmd,  and 
wrought  by  the  most  inadequate  means ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
soften  their  absurdity,  or  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies  j  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  look  upon  the  gambols  of  the  author 
as  he  would  behold  the  flying  leaps  and  incongruous  transmuta- 
tions of  Harlequin,  without  seeking  to  discover  either  meaning  or 
end  further  than  the  surprize  of  the  moment. 

Our  English  severity  of  taste  will  not  easily  adopt  this  wild  and 
fantastic  tone  into  our  own  literature ;  na^,  perhi^s  will  scarce 
tolerate  it  in  translations.  The  only  composition  which  ^proacbes 
to  it  is  the  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein,  and  there,  althou^ 
the  formation  of  a  thinking  and  sentient  beiifg  hy  scientific  skill 
is  an  incident  of  the  fantastic  character,  still  the  interest  of  the 
work  dotis  not  turn  upon  the  marvellous  creation  of  .Franken' 
stein's  monster,  but  upon  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  that 
creature  is  supposed  to  express  as  most  natural — if  we  may  use 
the  phrase — to  his  unnatural  condition  and  origin.  In  other 
words,  the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  the  mere  wonder,  butisde- 
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npMd  to  fpw  rue  toRlratii<tf«citiBguid'n*Miilii|;  iliitMf  jwt 
bjmI  probable,  kldioagh  the  pottulatum  on  «faicb  it  li  gronnded  is 
in  the  hi^ieat  degree  extravagant.'  So  &r  FnuikeDStein,  diei«- 
fore,  resemUes  the  "  Travels  of  Gulliver,"  wbich  suppose  die  - 
existence  of  t^e  meet  extfavsgant  fictions,  in  order  to  extinct  from 
them  philosophical  reasoning  and  moral  truth.  Id  such  cases  the 
admissioo  of  the  marvellous  expressly  lesembles  a  sort  of  entry- 
money  paid  at  the  door  of  a  lecture>room,-~it  is  a  cobbesaion 
which  must  be  made  to  the  author,  and  for  which  thfe  teader  ia 
to  receive  value  in  moral  ins^uction.  But  ^efantaatic  of  vriiich 
we  are  now  treating  eucumbers  itself  with  no  such  conditions,  and 
claims  no  further  object  than  to  surprise  the  public  b;  the  wonder 
tbelf ,  The  reader  is  led  astray  by  a  freakish  goblin,  who  has  nei- 
Iher  end  nor  purpose  in  the  gambit  which  be-«xhiluls,  and  the 
oddity  of  which  must  conatitute  their  own  reward.  Hie  only  in- 
stance we  know  of  this  species  of  writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  the  ludicrous  sketch  in  Mr.  Goofirey  Crayon's  tale  of 
"  The  B<^d  Dragoon,"  in  whidi  the  furniture  dances  to  Ifae  mosic 
of  a.ghostly  fiddler.  The  other  ghoat-stones  of  this  weltknowB 
and  admired  author  come  within  the  legitimate  bounds  wfaidi 
GlanviUe,  and  other  grave  and  ettabliahed  authors,  ascribe  to  the 
shatiowy.  realms  of  spirits;  but  we  suppose  Mr.  Craycm  to  have 
exchanged  his  pencil  m  tlie  following  scene,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  pandoura,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  ghostly 
world,  were  alike  under  his  command:— 

"  By  tbe  light  of  the  fire  be  isw  s  pale,  weHZon-&ced  ficllow,  in  a 
kmg  flaunel  gown,  and  a  taU  white  nigbt-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who 
ut  by  tbe  fire  with  a  bellows  under  bis  aim  by  the  way  of  bagpipe,  from 
wliidi  be  forced  the  HStlimBtieal  mosic  that  hod  bothered  my  graad- 
itibea.  As  he  {dayed  too,  he  kept  twitching  aboat  with  a  uMniiand 
qaeer  contottions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing  about  bis  tasselled 

"  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  a  long-backed,  bandy-lq^ed 
cbur,  covered  witD  leather,  and  stndded  all  over  in  a  coxcombicu  fktluon 
with  little  brass  nsili,  got  siiddealy  into  motion,  tbmst  out  first  a  claw- 
foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length  making  a  t^,  slided  gracefully 
up  to  an  easy  chair  of  tarnished  broraile,  with  a  bole  in  its  bottom,  and' 
led  it  gaikntjy  oat  in  a  ghostly  minuet  abont  the  floor. 

"  The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bebbtd'bls  bead 
sndhis  night-cap  abont  like  mad.  By  degrees,  the  daocing  maoiq  seemed 
(o  seize  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  furniture,  Xhe  antique  kmg-bodied 
chairs  paired  off  in  coujitles  and  led  down  a  oottntry-daace^  a  three* 
legged  stool  d$nced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by  its  sapemn- 
moary  leg  )  white  tbe  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the  waist, 
snd.whifled  it  abont  the  foom  in  a  Gennan  waltz.  In  short;  all  tbe 
■DoveaUes  got  in  motion,  pirouetting,  hsods  scross,  light  and  left,  like 
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M  nwny  denlt :  all  except  a  great  ckitlws-preM,  which  kept  caitMTiii^ 
and  curlteying  in  a  corner  like  a  dowager,  la  exquiiite  time  to  the  mn- 
aic  i  being  rather  too  coqnjleot  to  dance,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  lou  for  a 
partner."  * 

This  BiiRht  sketch,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  is  all  that  we 
possess  in  £agl8Dd  corresponding  to  the  Fantastic  style  of  com- 
position which  we  are  now  treating  of.  "  Peter  Schlemit," 
"  The  Devil's  Elisir,"  and  other  German  works  of  the  same 
character,  have  made  it  known  to  us  dirough  the  medium  of 
translation.  The  author  who  led  tl^e  way  in  this  department  of 
literature  was  Ernest  Theodore  William  Hofliaann ;  the  peculi- 
arity of  whose  genius,  temper,  and  habits,  fitted  him  to  distinguish 
himself  where  im^ination  was  to  be  strained  to  the  pitch  of 
oddity  and  bizarrene.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  nve 
talent, — a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  musician,  but  unhappily  of  a  hy- 
pochondriac and  whimsical  disposition,  which  carried  him  to  ex- 
tremes in  all  his  undertakings ;  so  bis  music  became  capricious, — 
his  drawings  caricatures, — and  his  tales,  as  he  himself  termed 
them,  fantastic  extravagances.     Bred  originally  to  the  law,  he  at 

'  different  times  enjoyed,  under  the  Prussian  and  other  govern- 
ments, the  small  appointments  of  a  subordinate  magistrate ;  at 
other  times  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  musical  composer  for  the  stage,  as  an  author, 

t  or  as  a  draughtsman.  The  shifts,  the  uncertain^,  the  precarious 
nature  of  this  kind  of  existence,  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon  a 
mind  which  nature  had  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  of  elation 
and  depression  ;  and  a  temper,  in  itself  variable,  was  rendered 
more  so  by  frequent  change  of  place  and  of  occupation,  as  well 
as  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  affairs.  He  cherished  his  fantastic 
genius  also  with  wine  in  considerable  quantity,  and  indulged  liber- 
ally in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Even  his  outward  appearance  be- 
spoke the  state  of  his  nervous  system :  a  veiy  little  man  with  a 
quantity  of  dark-brown  hair,  and  eyes  looking  dirougb  bis  elf- 
locks,  mat 

"  E'eo  like  grey  goss-hawk's  stared  wild," 
indicated  that  touch  of  mental  derangement,  of  which  be  seems 
to  have  been  himself  conscious,  when  entering  the  followii^  fear- 
ful memorandum  in  bis  diary : — 

"  Wby,  in  sleeping  and  in  wsking,  do  I,  in  my  thoughts,  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  insanity  ?  The  out-pouriug  of  the  wild  ideas  that  arise  in 
my  mind  may  perhaps  operate  like  the  breathing  of  a  vein." 

Circumstances  arose  also  in  the  course  of  Hoffmann's  unsettled 
anJd  wanderii^  life,  which  seemed  to  his  own  apprehensioa  to 

•  TilM  of  «  TrtTtller,  »oL  i. 
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TxaA.  him  «a  one  wbo  "  wu  not  ia  die  roll  of  commOD  aen." 
Xhese  circumatances  bad  not  so  much  of  the  extraordinaiy  as  his 
fancy  attributed  to  them.  For  example ;  be  was  preaent  at  deep 
pla;  in  a  watering-place,  in  company  with  a  friend,  who  was  de- 
airous  to  venture  for  some  of  the  gold  which  la;  upon  the  table. 
Betwixt  hope  of  gain  and  fear  of  loss,  diBtrusting  at  the  same 
time  bis  own  luck,  he  at  length  thrust  into  Hoffmann's  band  six. 
gold  pieces,  and  requested  him  to  stake  for  him.  Fortune  was 
jwopitious  to  the  young  visionary,  though  he  was  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  die  game,  and  he  gained  for  his  friend  about  thirty  Fre- 
dericks d'or.  The  next  evening  Hoffmann  resolved  to  try  for-. 
tune  on  his  own  account.  This  purpose,  he  remarks,  was  not  a 
prevtons  detemtinationt  but  one  which  was  suddenly  suggested 
by  a  request  of  his  friend  to  undertake  the  charge  of  stuung  a 
aecond  time  on  his  bebalf.  He  advanced  to  the  table  on  his  own 
account,  and  deposited  on  one  of  the  cards  the  only  two  Frede- 
ndu  d'oT  of  wbich  he  was  possessed.  If  Hofimann's  luck  had 
been  remarkable  on  tbe  former  occasion,  it  now  seemed  as  if 
some  supernatural  power  stood  in  alliance  with  him.  Every  at> 
'^mpt  which  he  made  succeeded— every  card  turned  up  pro- 
pitiously.— 

"  My  seatn,"  be  says,  "  became  umuafiageable,  and  as  more  and 
mote  gcdd  streamed  in  upon  me,  it  seemed  a*  I  were  in  a  dream,  ont  cX 
wbidi  I  only  awaked  to  pocket  dte  money.  The  play  was  given  up,  as 
is  uaoal,  at  two  in  the  morning.  In  tbe  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  an  old  officer  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shonlder,  and  re- 
garding me  with  a  fixed  sod  severe  look,  said  :  '  Yonng  man,  if  yon 
undentand  this  business  so  well,  the  bank,  which  maintains  free  table,  is 
rained ;  bat  if  you  do  lo  understand  the  game,  reckon  upon  it  securely 
that  the  devil  will  be  as  sure  of  yon  as  of  all  Uie  rest  of  tliem.'  Without 
waiting  an  answer,  he  tamed  away.  The  morning  was  dawning  when 
1  came  home,  and  emptied  irom  every  pocket  heaps  of  gold  on  the  table. 
Imagine  tbe  fedings  erf  a  Isd  in  a  state  (A  absolute  dependance,  and  re- 
strirted  to  a  smidl  sum  of  pocket-  money,  who  finds  himself,  as  if  by  a 
thnBder-clap,  placed  in  possession  of  a  sum  enongfa  to  be  esteemed  ab«H 
late  wealUi,  at  least  for  the  moment !  But  while  I  gazed  on  tbe  treasury 
my  state  of  mind  was  entirely  changed  by  a  sudden  and  singnlsr  agony 
ao  severe,  as  to  force  tbe  cold  sweat-drops  from  my  brow,  "nie  words  M 
tbe  old  officer  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  rushed  upon  my  mind  in  thdr 
Inlleat  and  most  terrible  acceptation.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  gold, 
wfaicb  ^tiered  upon  the  table,  was  the  earnest  of  a  barsain  by  which 
tbe  Prince  of  Darkness  bad  obtained  possession  of  ray  soul,  which  never 
more  could  cacape  eternal  destruction.  It  seemed  sa  if  some  poisonous 
mttile  was  sackmg  my  heart's  blood,  and  I  felt  myself  fall  iato  an  abyss 
<it  deqiair." 

Then  the  ruddy  dawn  began  to  gleam  through  &e  window. 
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vood  and'  plain  were  illuiniaated  b;  its  beams,  and  die  visionaiy 
begun  to  experience  the  blessed  feeling  of  returning  strength,  to 
combat  with  temptations,  and  to  protect  himself  against  the  io- 
fernal  propensity,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  total 
destructioD.  Under  the  influence  of  sucb  feelings  Hoffmaim 
farmed  a  vow  never  again  to  touch  a  card,  which  he  kept  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  The  lesson  of  the  officer,"  says  Hoffmana, 
"  was  good,  and  its  effect  excelleot."  But  the  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  Hoffmann  made  it  work  upon  his  miud  more  like  an 
empiric's  remedy  than  that  of  a  regular  physician.  He  renounced 
play  less  from  the  conviction  of  the  wretched  moral  consequences 
of  such  a  habit,  dian  because  he  was  actually  afraid  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  in  person. 

In  another  part  of  his  life  Hoffmann  had  occasion  to  show, 
that  his  singularly  wild  and  inflated  fancy  wag  not  accessible  t& 
diat  degree  of  timidity  connected  with  insanity,  and  to  which 
poets,  as  being  of  "  imagination  all  compact, '  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible.  The  author  was  in  Dres- 
den during  the  eventful  period  when  the  city  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  allies,  but  preserved  by  the  sudden  return  of  Buonaparte  and 
his  guards  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  He  then  saw  the  work 
of  war  closely  carried  on,  venturing  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
French  sharp-shooters  while  skirmishing  with  those  of  the  allies 
in  front  of  Dresden.  He  had  experience  of  a  bombardment :  one 
of  the  shells  exploding  before  the  house  in  which  Hoffmann  and 
Keller,  the  comedian,  with  bumpers  in  their  hands  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack  from  an  upper 
window.  The  explosion  killed  three  persons;  Keller  let  his  glass 
fall, — Hoffmann  had  more  philosophy;  he  tossed  off  hia  bumper 
and  -moralized :  "  What  is  Ufe !"  said  be,  "  and  bow  frail  the 
human  frame  that  cannot  withstand  a  splinter  of  heated  iron  I" 
He  saw  the  field  of  battle  wbeu  they  were  cramming  with  naked 
coipses  the  immense  fosses  which  form  the  soldiei^  grave ;  tlie 
field  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded, — with  horses  and 
naen;  powder-waggons  which  had  exploded,  broken  weapons, 
flchakos,  sabres,  cartridge-boxes,  and  all  the  relics  of  a  despe- 
rate fight.  He  saw,  too,  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umph, and  heard  him  ejaculate  to  an  adjutant,  with  the  look 
and  the  deep  voice  of  the  lion,  the  single  word  "  Voyoni."  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Hoflinann  preserved  but  few  memo* 
randa  of  the  eventful  weeks  which  he  spent  at  Dresden  during' 
this  period,  and  of  vthich  his  turn  for  remark  and  powaifiu 
description  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  so  accurate  a  pM> 
ture.  In  general,  it  may  be  remaiied  of  descriptions  coucemiBg 
wariike  affairs,  that  they  resemble  pUoa  rather  dian  paintings ; 
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and  that,  however  calculated  to  iostnict  the  tactician,  tlwy  are 
little  qualified  to  ioterest  the  general  reader,  A  soldier,  partici>- 
larly,  if  interrogated  upon  the  actiotu  which  he  has  seen,  u  much 
more  disposed  to  tell  them  in  the  drj  and  abstracted  st^le  of  a 
gazette,  Uun  to  adorn  them  with  the  remarkable  and  picturesijue 
circumstaiices  which  attract  the  general  ear.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  feeling,  that»in  speaking  of  what  they  have  witnessed 
in  any  other  tbau  a  dry  and  affected  professional  tone,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  exa^erate  their  own  dangers, — a  sus- . 
picion  which,  of  all  o&ers,  a  brave  man  is  most  afraid  of  incur- 
ring, and  which,  besides,  the  present  spirit  of  the  military  profes- 
sion  holds  as  amounting  to  bad  taste.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  when  a  person  unconnected  with  the  trade  of 
war,  yet  well  qualified  to  describe  its  terrible  peculiarities,  chances 
to  witness  events  so  remarkable  as  those  to  which  Dresden  was 
exposed  in  the  memorable  161S,  he  should  not  have  made  a  re- 
gister of  what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The 
battle  of  Leipsig,  which  ensued  shortly  after,  as  given  to  the  pub- 
He  by  an  eye-witness — M.  Shoberl,  if  we  recollect  the  name 
aright — is  an  example  of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a 
person  of  Hoffmann's  talents,  giving  an  account  of  his  personal 
experience  respecting  the  dreadful  events  which  he  witnessed.  We 
could  willingly  have  spared  some  of  his  grotesque  works  of  dia- 
bUrie,  if  we  had  been  furnished,  in  their  place,  with  the  genuine 
description  of  the  attack  upon,  and  the  retreat  from  Dresden,  by 
the  allied  army,  in  the  month  of  August,  1813.  It  was  the  last 
decisive  advantage  which  was  obtained  by  Napoleon,  and  being 
rapidly  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  and  the  loss  of  hu 
whole  corps  ^armie,  was  the  point  from  which  his  visible  declen- 
sion might  be  correctly  dated.  HofEinann  was  also  a  high-spirited 
patriot, — a  true,  honest,  thorough-bred  German,' who  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  would  have  narrated 
with  genuine  feeling  the  advantages  which  she  obtained  over  her. 
oppressor.  It  was  not,  however,  his  fortune  to  attempt  any  work, 
however  slight,  o^  an  historical  character,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  soon  left  him  to  his  usual  habits  of  literary  industry 
and  convivial  enjoyment. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  an  Imagination  which  was 
always  upon  the  stretch  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  danger  through  which  our  author  bad  so  lately 
passed.  Another  calamity  of  a  domestic  nature  must  also  have 
tended  to  the  increase  of  Hoffmann's  morbid  sensibility.  During 
B  journey  in  a  public  carriage,  it  chanced  to  be  overturned,  ana 
the  author's  wife  sustained  a  formidable  injury  on  the  head,  by 
whidi  she  was  a  sufferer  for  a  length  of  time. 
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All  lltese  circumitancea,  joined  to  die  aatiiral  oervouflness  ot 
bis  own  temper,  tended  to  tnrow  Hoffmaon  into  a  state  of  mhid 
verj  &Tourable,  pertiaps,  to  the  attainment  of  success  in  his  own 
|>eculiar  mode  of  composition,  but  far  from  being  such  as  could 
consist  with  that  right  and  well-balanced  state  of  human  existence, 
in  which  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  rest  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  himian  happiness.  Nerves 
which  are  accessible  to  that  morbid  degree  of  acuteness,  by 
which  the  mind  is  incited,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  our 
reason,  but  even  contrary  to  its  dictates,  fall  under  the  condition 
deprecated  in  the  beautiful  Ode  to  Indifference : 

"  Nor  pe&ce,  nor  joy,  the  heart  can  know. 
Which,  tike  the  needte,  trae. 
Turns  at  the  tonch  of  joy  or  woe. 
But,  turning,  trembtee  too." 
The  pain  which  in  one  case  is  infiicted  by  an  undue  degree  of 
bodily  sensitiveness,  is  in  the  other  the  consequence  of  our  own  ex- 
cited imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  in  which  the  peoal^ 
of  too  much  acutenesE  or  vividness  of  perception  is  most  severely 
.exacted.  The  nerves  of  Hoffmann  in  particular  were  Strung  to 
the  most  painful  pitch  which  can  be  supposed.  A  severe  nervous 
fever,  about  the  year  1807,  had  greatly  increased  the  fatal  sensi- 
bility under  which  he  laboured,  which  acting  pnmarily  on  the  body 
speedily  affected  the  mind.  He  had  himself  noted  a  sort  of  gra- 
duated scale  concerning  the  state  of  his  imaginatioD,  which,  like 
that  of  a  tliermometer,  indicated  the  exaltation  of  his  feelings  up 
to  a  sUte  not  far  distant,  probably,  from  that  of  actual  mental  de- 
rangement. It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  find  expressions  corre- 
sponding in  English  to  the  peculiar  words  under  which  Hoffmann 
classified  his  perceptions  :  but  we  may  observe  that  he  records,  as 
the  humour  of  one  day,  a  deep  disposition  towards  the  romantic 
and  religious  j  of  a  second,  the  perception  of  the  exalted  or  ex- 
cited humourous;  of  a  third,  that  of  the  satirical  humourous;  of  a 
fourth,  that  of  the  excited  or  extravagant  musical  sense ;  of  a  fifth, 
a  romantic  mood  turned  towards  the  unpteasing  and  the  horrible  ; 
on  a  sixth,  bitter  satirical  propensities  excited  to  the  most  roman- 
tic, capricious,  and  exotic  degree ;  of  a  seventh,  a  state  of  quietism 
of  mind  open  to  receive  the  most  beautiful,  chaste,  pleasmg,  and 
imaginative  unpressions  of  a  poetical  character;  of  an  eighth,  a 
mood  equally  excited,  but  accessible  only  to  ideas  the  most  un- 
pleasing,  the  most  horrible,  the  most  unrestrained  at  once  and 
most  tormenting.  At  other  times,  the  feelings  ^ich  are  re^s- 
tered  by  ^is  unfortunate  man  of  genius,  are  of  a  tendency  exacdy 
the  opposite  to  those  which  he  marks  as  characteristic  of  his  state 
of  ner\'ous  excitement.     They  indicate  a  depression  of  spirits,  a 
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mMital  callousneM  to  tboae  Kiintiooa  to  wbidi  the  noind  ii  at 
other  timea  most  alive,  accompanied  with  that  melanchol;  aad 
helpleu  feeling  which  alwajra  atlenda  the  condition  of  one  who 
recollects  former  eiQJ<^nient3  in  which  he  ia  no  longer  capable  of 
taking  pleasure.  This  species  of  moral  pals;  is,  we  believe,  a 
disease  which  more  or  less  affects  evei;  one,  from  the  poor  me- 
chanic  who  finds  that  his  kaud,  as  he  expresses  it,  it  out,  that  he 
csnnot  discfaai^e  his  usual  taah  with  his  usual  alacrity,  to  the  poej 
whoae  muse  deserts  him  when  perhaps  be  most  desires  her  assist- 
ance. -  In  such  cases  wise  men  have  recourse  to  exercise  or 
change  of  stud;;  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  seek  grosser  means 
of  divertiDgtheparoxjsm.  But  that  which  is  to  the  person  whose 
mind  is  in  a  health;  state,  but  a  transitory  though  disagreeable 
feeling,  becomes  an  actual  disease  in  such  minds  as  that  of  Hoff- 
mann, which  are  doomed  to  experience  in  too  vivid  perceptions  la 
alternate  excess,  but  far  most  often  and  longest  in  that  which  ia 
painful, — the  influence  of  an  over-excited  fancy.  It  is  minds  so 
conformed  to  which  Burton  applies  his  abstract  of  Melancholy, 
siving  alternately  the  joys  and  the  pains  which  arise  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination.  The  verses  are  so  much  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  that  we  cannot  better  describe  this  changeful  and  , 
bypo^ondriac  system  of  mind  than  by  inserting  them  : 
"  When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 

With  pleasing  tboughta  the  time  beguile, 

By  a  brook'iide  or  wood  so  green, 

UDbeard,  unsought  for,  and  Doseen, 

A  thouund  pleasures  do  me  blera, 

And  crawQ  my  soul  witb  hsiminess} 
Alt  my  joyi  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 
"  When  1  lye,  dt,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigli,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan. 

In  a  iuk  grove,  or  irksome  den. 

With  ditcoatenU  and  furies ;  then 

A  thousaDd  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  Melancholy. 

"  Blethinks  I  bear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  musick,  wonderans  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  dties  fine ) 
Here  now,  then,  then,  the  wortd  ia  mine, 
Rar»  beanlies,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine  j 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Hone  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 
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"  He^inks  I  bear,  iiw*biiiK«  I  aee 
GbosU,  gobliotj  fiends ;  my  phantaiie 
Pments  a  tboiuand  ugly  sbepes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men  and  apej, 
DoleM  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  tad  tnd  dismal  soul  affrights  ; 

All  my  ^efs  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  dama'd  as  Melancholy* 

Id  die  transcendeDtal  state  of  excitation  described  in  these  v«rset, 
the  painful  and  gloomy  mood  of  the  mind  is,  generally  speaking, 
of  mudi  more  common  occurrence  than  that  which  is  genial, 
pleasing,  or  delightful.  Every  one  who  chooses  attentively  to 
consider  the  workings  of  his  own  bosom,  may  easily  asoartain  the 
truth  of  this  asseitton,  which  indeed  appears  a  necesaary  aoooo»- 
paniment  of  the  imperfect  state  of  humanity,  wtudi  usually  pre- 
■ents  to  us,  in  regard  to  aniicipatiou  of  the  future,  so  much  more 
that  is  unpleasing  than  is  desirable ;  in  other  words,  where  fear  haa 
a  far  leas  limited  reigu  than  the  opposite  feeling  of  hope.  It  wss 
HoSmanc's  misfortune  to  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  fonner 
passion,  and  almoat  instantly  to  combiaa  with  any  pleading  sensa- 
tion, as  it  arose,  the  idea  of  mischievous  or  dabgeroua  coiuo> 
quences.  His  biographer  has  given  a  singular  example  of  this 
unhappy  disposition,  no^  only  to  apprehend  the  worst  when  there 
was  real  ground  for  expecting  evd,  but  also  to  mingle  sudi  ap< 
prehension  capriciously  and  unseasonabiy,  with  incidents  which 
were  in  themselves  harmless  and  agreeable.  "  The  devil,"  be  was 
wont  to  say,  "  will  put  his  hoof  into  every  thing,  how  good  soever 
in  the  outset."  A  trifling  but  whimsical  instance  will  best  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  tlils  unhappy  propensity  to  expect  the  worst. 
Hoffmann,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  chanced  one  day  to  see  a 
little  girl  apply  to  a  market-woman's  stall  to  purchase  some  fruit 
which  had  caught  her  eye  and  excited  her  desire.  The  wary 
trader  wished  first  to  know  what  she  was  able  to  expend  on  die 
purchase  ;  and  whea  the  poor  girl,  a  beautiful  creature,  produced 
with  exultation  and  pride  a  very  smalt  piece  of  niuuey,  the  market- 
woman  gave  her  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  upon  her 
stall  which  fell  withiu  the  compass  of  her  customer's  purse.  The 
poor  little  maiden,  mortified  and  a^ronted,  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed, was  retiring  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  Hoffmann  called 
her  back,  and  arranging  matters  with  the  dealer  filled  the  child's 
lap  with  the  most  beautiful  fruit.  Yet  he  had  hardly  time  to 
enjoy  the  idea  that  he  had  altered  the  whole  e;!ipression  of  the 
juvenile  countenance  from  mortification  to  extreme  delight  and 
nappiness,  than  he  became  tortured  with  the  idea  that  he  mi^ 
be  Uie  cause  of  the  child's  death,  since  the  fruit  he  had  bestowed 
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upon  it  might  occuioD  a  stnfeit  or  some  other  foul  disease.  This 
pTesentiment  hsunted  him  until  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend, 
lod  it  was  akin  (o  many  which  persecuted  him  during  life,  never 
leavi&g  him  tO'  enjoy  Uie  satisfaction  of  a  Iiind  or  benevolent 
action,  and  poisonmg  with  the  vague  prospect  of  imaginaty  evil 
whatever  was  in  its  immediate  tendency  productive  of  present 
pleasnre  or  promiaing  future  happiness. 

We  cAnnot  here  avoid  contrasting  tlie  character  of  Hoffmann 
with'  that'  of  the  higblj  imaginative  poet  Wordsworth,  many  of 
whose  smaller  poems  turn  upon  a  sensibility  affected  by  such 
imall  incidents  as  that  abovementioned,  with  tikis  remarkable  dif- 
ference—^that  the  virtuous,  and  manly,  and  well  regulated  diapo* 
sition  of  the  author  leads  him  to  derive  pleasing,  tender  and  con- 
soling reflections  from  those  circumstances  which  induced  Hoff- 
mann to  anticipate  consequences  of  a  different  character.  Such 
petty  incidents  are  passed  noteless  over  by  men  of  ordinary  minds. 
Observers  of  poetical  imagination,  like  Wordsworth  and  Hoff- 
mann, are  the  chemists  who  can  distil  them  into  cordials  or 
poisons. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  tJiat  the  imagination  of  Hoffinann  was 
either  wicked  or  corrupt,  but  only  that  it  was  ill-regulated  and 
had  an  undue  tendency  to  the  horrible  and  the  distressing.  Thua 
he  was  ftrflowed,  especially  in  his  hours  of  solitude  and  study, 
bjr  the  apprehension  of  mysterious  danger  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  exposed;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  demi-gorgons,  appa- 
ritions, and  fanciful  spectres  and  goblins  of  all  kuids  widi  whidi 
be  hag  filled  his  pages,  although  in  fact  the  children  of  his  own 
nnagination,  were  no  less  discomposing  to  him  than  if  they  had 
had  a  real  existence  and  actual  influence  upon  him.  The  visions 
which  his  fancy  excited  are  stated  often  to  be  so  lively,  that  he 
was  anable  to  endure  tfaem ;  and  in  the  night,  whit^  was  often 
bis  time  of  study,  he  was  accustomed  fre<|uently  to  call  his  wife 
up  from  bed,  that  she  might  sit  by  him  while  he  was  writing,  and 
protect  him  by  her  presence  from  die  [diantoms  conjured  up  by 
his  own  excit^  imagination. 

Thus  was  the  inventor,  or  at  least  -Brst  distinguished  -  artist 
who  exhibited  the  fantastic  or  supematnral  grotesque  in  his 
compositions,  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  actual  insanity,  as  to  be 
•firaid  of  the  beings  his  own  fancy  created.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
to  a  miml  so  vividly  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination, 
so  little  under  the  dominion  of  sober  reason,  such  a  nnmerous 
train  of  ideas  should  occur  in  which  fancy  had  a  large  share  and 
TetMtt  none  at  all.  In  fact,  tiie  grotaaque  in  his  -  compositiona 
partly  reiembles  the  anabesque  in  painting,  in  which  is  ii^vdnced 
the  most  strange  and  complicated  monsters,  resembling  centaurs, 
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griffiiu,  Bphinxea,  chimeraa,  roci,  and  all.  otbec  creature*  of 
romantic  unagiiistioD,  dazzling  the  bebolder  as.  it  were  bj.tbs 
unbounded  fertility  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  Batii^  it  by 
the  ricb  contrast  of  all  the  varieties  of  shap^  and  ooloujiag,  .ivhile 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  to  satisiy  the  underataBding  t»  ^onn 
the  judgment.  HoSinanD  spent  his  life,  which  cquld  npt  be.  a 
happy  one,  in  weaving  webs  of  this  wild  and  imaginative  cha- 
racter, fw  which  after  all  he  obtained  much  leaa  credit  with  the 
public,  than  his  talents  must  have  gained  if  exercised  imder.the 
restraint  of  a  better  taste  or  a  more  solid  judgnieat.  Th^re  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  his  life  was  shortened  not  only  by  his 
mental  malady,  of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  quality  to  impede 
digestion  and  destroy  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  powers  of'  the 
stomacii,  but  also  by  the  indulgences  to  which  he  had  recourse 
in  order  to  secure  himself  a^inst  the  melancholy,  which  operated 
so  deeply  upon  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regietted,  9B,  notwithstanding  the  dreams  of  an  over- 
heated imagination,  by  which  his  taste  appears  to  have  been  so 
strangely  misled,  Hoffmann  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  excel- 
lent disposition,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  one  wbo,  if  this 
sickly  and  disturbed  train  of  thought  had  npt  led  him  to  confound 
the  supernatural  with  the  absurd,  would  have  distinguished  him- 
self  as  a  painter  of  human  nature,  of  which  in  its  realities  be  was 
an  observer  and  an  admirer. 

Hoffmann  was  particularly  aluiful  in  depicting  characters 
arising  in  his  own  country  of  Germany.  Nor  is  there  any  of  her 
numerous  authors  who  have  better  and  more  faithfullydeugDedihe 
upright  honesty  and  firm  integrity  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
classes  which  come  from  the  ancieot  Teutonic  stock.  There  is 
one  character  in  particular  iq  the  tale  called  "  Der  Majorat" — the 
Entail, — which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  which  makes 
a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  swne  class  of  persons  as  deacrihed 
in  romances,  and  m  existifig  perhaps  in  real  life  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  justiciary  B — -. — ,  bears  about  the  same  office  in 
the  family  of  the  baron  Hoderick  von  Rr ,  a  nobleman  pos- 
sessed of  vasl;  .estfttea  in  CoUrland,  which  the  generally-known 
Baillie  Macwheeble  ooQupied  on  the  land  of  the  baron  of  Bead' 
wsrdioe. .  The  justiciary,  for  example,  was  the  representative  of 
.the  Seigneur  in  his  feudal  courts  of  justice ;  he  sv^nnteoded 
his  revenues,  regulated  and  controlled  his  household,  and  from 
bis  long  acquaintance  wiUi  Uie  affairs  .of  the  family,  was  entitled 
to  interfere  both  with  advice  and  aafiatance  in  any  .case  of  pej:u- 
Uar  necessity.  In  such  a  character,  the  Scottish  authoi:  hu  per- 
mitted himself  to  intn>duce  a  straiqof  the  roguery  flupposffd-to  be 
incidental  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  law, — may  be  no  nnovtunU 
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ingraAiMt,  TIk  JBullie  is  inean,sordM,  a  trickster,aDd  a  covard. 
ndeemed  only  from  «ur  dislike  and  contempt  bjr  the  ludicrous 
qualities  of  his  character,  by  a  considerable  degree  of  shrewd- 
aew,  and  by  the  speciea  of  almost  instinctive  attachment  to 
hia  Buwter  and  his  family  which  seem  to  .overbalsnce  in  qua* 
Uty  tbe  Dfttural  selfishDesa  of  bis  dispositioQ.     The  justiciary  of 

R is  the  very  reverse  of  this  character.     He  is  indeed  an 

origioal:   haviog  the  peculiaritiei  of  a^e  and  some  of  its  satirical 
pecTiahtaa;  but  in  bis  moral  qualities  he  is  well  described  by 
La  Motte  Fou^£,.a>  a  hero  of  ancient  days  in  the  night-gown 
•nd  slimNTs  of  an  old  lawyer  of  the  present  age.     The  innale 
wortib,  indep^idence,  and  resolute  courage  of  the  justiciary  seem 
to  be  rstber  enhanced  than  diminished  by  his  education  and  pro- 
fessioa,  which  naturally  infers  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind. 
and  which,  if  practised  without  honour  aod  honesty,  is  the  basest 
and  moat  dangerous  fraud  which  an  individual  can  put  upon  the 
public.    Perhaps  a  few  lines  of  Crabbe  may  describe  the  general 
tendency  of  the  justiciary's  mind,  althpuefa  marked,  as  we  shall 
•how,  by  loftier  traita  of  character  than  those  which  the  English 
poet  haa  assigned  to  the  worthy  attorney  of  his  borough : 
"  He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  ■  guide 
In  borough  basinets  on  the  conqncring  side ) 
Aod  teen  so  nncb  of  both  tides  and  so  Long, 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goM  wrong  : 
Tfaua,  tbou^  he's  fneo41y,  he  is  still  severe. 
Surly,  though  kind,  luapiciously  sincere  : 
So  much  he  s  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind, 
That  while  a  frieni]  to  man,  he  scorns  mankiad  ; 
He  knows  tbe  human  heart  and  sees  with  dread 


The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 
To  form  a  new. and  a  degrading  tie 
Tmxt  needy  vice  and  tempting  TiUBMiy." 

The  jusriciary  of  Hoffmann,  however,  is  of  a  higher  character 
dian  the  person  distinguished  by  Crabbe.  Having  known  two 
generations  of  the  baronial  house  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  has 
become  possessed  of  their  family  secrets,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  nature.  This  confidential  situation,  but 
much  more  the  nobleness  and  enei^  of  his  own  character,  gives 
tbe  old  man  a  species  of  authority  even  over  his  patron  himself, 
although  the  baron  is  a  person  of  stately  manuera,  and  occa- 
sionally maoifests  a  fierce  and  haughty  temper.  It  would  detain  us 
too  ku^  to  communicate  a  sketch  of  the  story,  though  it  is,  in  ouf 
opioicHi,.  the  most  interesting  contained  in  die  reveries  of  the 

oe 
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author.     SomethinK,  however,  we  must  say  to  render  iatelli^ble 
the  brief  extracts  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make,  chiefly  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  justiciary. 
'    The  principal  part  of  the  estate  of  the  baron  consisted  ia  tke 

Caatle  of  R sitten,  a  majorat,  or  entailed  property,  which  girea 

name  to  the  stoiy,  and  which,  as  being  such,  the  baron  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  place  of  residence  for  a  c^lain  number 
of  weeks  in  every  year,  although  it  had  nothiDg  invitine  in  its 
aspect  or  inhabitants.  It  was  a  huge  old  pile  overhanging  the 
Baltic  Sea,  silent,  dismal,  almost  uirinhabited,  and  surrounded, 
instead  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  forests  of  black  pines 
and  firs  which  came  up  to  its  very  walls.  The  principal  amuse- 
ment of  the  barou  and  his  guests  was  to  hunt  the  wolves  and  beara 
which  tenanted  these  woods  during  the  day,  and  to  conclude  Uie 
evening  with  a  boisterous  sort  of  festivity,  in  which  the  efforts 
made  at  passionate  mirth  and  hilarity  showed  that,  on  the  baron'§ 
side  at  least,  they  did  not  actually  exist.  Part  of  tbe  castle  was 
in  ruins  j  a  tower  bulk  for  tbe  purpose  of  astrology  by  one  of  its 
old  possessors,  the  founder  of  the  majorat  ia  question,  had  fallen 
down,  and  by  its  fall  made  a  deep  chasm,  which  extended  from 
the  highest  turret  dcuvn  to  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.  The  (^l 
of  tbe  tower  had  proved  Altai  to  the  unfortunate  astrologer;  the 
abyss  which  it-occa«oned  was  no  less  so  to  his  eldest  son.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  fate  of  the  last,  and  all  the  facts  known 
or  conjectured  respecting  the  cause  of  his  &tal  end  were  the 
following. 

The  baron  had  been  persuaded  by  some  expressions  of  an  old 
steward,  that  treasures  belonging  to  the  deceased  astrologer  lay 
buried  in  the  gulf  which  the  tower  had  created  by  its  fall.  The 
entrance  to  this  horrible  abyss  lay  from  the  knightly  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  the  doer,  which  still  remained  there,  bad  once  given 
access  to  tbe  stair  of  the  tower,  but  since  its  fall  only  opened  on 
a  yawning  gulf  full  of  stones.  At  tbe  bottom  of  this  gulf  tbe 
second  baron,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  found  crushed  to  death, 
holding  a  wax-light  fast  in  his  hand.  It  was  imagined  he  bad 
risen  to  seek  a  book  from  a  library  which  also  opened  from  the 
hall,  and,  mistaking  the  one  door  for  the  other,  had  met  his  fate 
by  falling  into  the  yawning  gulf.  Of  this,  however,  there  could 
be  no  certainty. 

This  double  accident,  and  the  natural  melancholy  attached  to 
the  place,  occasioned  the  present  Baron  Roderick  residing  so 
little  there;  but  the  title  under  which  he  held  the  estate  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  making  it  his  residence  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year.  About  tlie  same  time  when  he  took  up  bis  abode  . 
there,  ^e  justiciaiy  was  accustomed  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose 
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of  holding  bafODial  courts,  and  tranBacting  bis  otiier  official  buai- 
oen.    When  the  tale  opens  he  sets  out  upon  his  journey  to 

R sitten,  accompanied  by  anephew,  the  DHrratorof  the  tale,  a 

young  man,  entirely  new  to  the  world,  trained  soutewhat  in  the 
achool  of  .Werter, — romantic,  enthusiastic^  with  some  disposition 
to  vanity, — a  musician,  a  poet,,  ^nd  a  coxcotnbj  upon  the  whole, 
however,  a  very  well-disposed  lad,  with  great  respect  for  his 
gnud-uncle,  the  justiciary,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  with  kind- 
ufos,  but  also  as  a  subject  of  raillery.  The  old  man  carries  him 
aloD^  with  him  partly  to  assist  in  his  professional  task,  partly  that 
be  mi^t  get  somewhat  case-Oiafdened  by  feeling  the  cold  wind  of 
die  north  whistle  about  bis  ears,  and  undergoing  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  of  a  wolf-hunt 

"niey  reach  the  old  castle  in  Uie  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  which 
added  to  the  dismal  character  of  the  place,  and  which  biy  piled 
thick  up  the  very  gate  by  which  they  should  eater.  All  knocking 
of  the  postilion  was  in  vain;  and  here  we  shall  let  Hoffmann  tell 
his  own  story. 

"  The  old  man  then  n^sed  his  powerfur voice:  '  Frauds!  Fntncia  ! 
wbera  are  you  tfaeu  ?  be  moving ;  we  freeze  here  at  the  door :  the  inow 
it  peeling  our  fnces  raw;  he  Btirring;— tbe  devil!'  A  wstob-dog  at 
length  began  to  batk,  and  a  wanilering  light  was  seen  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  building, — keys  rattled,  and  at  length  the  heavy  fbldiog -doors 
opened  with  difficulty.  '  A  fair  welcome  t'ye  in  this  foul  weather  !'  said 
old  Francis,  boldiag  tbe  lantern  bo  high  as  to  throw  the  whole  light  upon 
his  shrivelled  cnunteaance,  tbe  features  of  which  were  twisted  into  A 
smile  of  welcome  i  the  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  we  left  it,  and  I 
was  then  for  tbe  first  time  aware  that  tbe  ancient  domestic  wrs  dressed 
in  an  old  fashioned  I  agger-livery,  adorned  with  various  loops  and  braids 
of  lace.  Ooly  one  pair  of  grey  locks  now  remained  upon  his  broad  white 
forehead  ;  the  lower  part  of  his  fatx  retained  the  colouring  proper  to  the 
hardy  bnnlsman ;  and,  in  spite  of  tbe  crumpled  muscles  which  writhed 
tbe  countenance  into  something  resembling  a  fantastic  mask,  there  was 
an  air  of  stupid  yet  honest  kindness  and  good-hnmour,  which  glanced 
from  hb  eyes,  played  around  his  month,  and  reconciled  you  to  his  phy- 
siognomy. 

"  '  Well,  old  Frank !'  said  my  great  nncle,  as  entering  the  anti- 
chamber  be  shook  the  show  from  his  pelisse,  '  well,  old  man,  is  all 
ready  in  my  apartments  ?  Have  the  carpets  been  brushed, — the  beds 
pn^Krly  arranged, — and  good  £res  kept  in  my  room  yesterday  and  to- 
day?" '  No!"  answered  Frank  with  great  composure,  'no,  wralby 
sir!  not  a  bit  of  all  that  has  been  done.'  '  GoodUod  !'  said  my  uncle, 
'  did  not  I  write  in  good  time, — and  do  I  not  come  at  the  exact  day  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  piece  of  stupidity  >  And  now  I  mutt  sleej)  in  rooms  -as 
«dd  as  ice  r  '  Indeed,  worthy  Mr.  Justiciary,'  uid  Fmods  with  great 
solcninity,  while  he  removed  carefully  with  the  snufiers  a  glowing  wMter 
from  the  candle,  flung  it  on  tbe  floor,  and  trod  cautiously  upou  it, '  you 
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miut  kntnr  that  the  mm^  wndd  hmTe  liaen  to  no  ptupqK,  for  ibe  wind 
ind  maw  haTff  driven  in,  io  nicb  quantities  throKf^  the  faraken  winikiw- 

frames :  M '  '  What !'  said  mj  uncle,  intemiptiDg  him,  throwing 

open  t^a  pcliue,  and  placing  both  anni  on  his  tides,  '  what!  the  win- 
4owB  are  Drolcea,  and  you,  who  have  charge  of  the  castle,  have  not  had 
tbem  repured}'  '  That  would  have  been  done,  worthy  sir,"  answered 
Francis,  with  the  same  indifierence,  *  but  people  could  not  get  rightly  at 
them  on  account  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  stone  that  are  lying  iu  tbe 
i^tartmeDt.'  '  And  bow,  in  a  tiioasand  deril^  names,'  sud  my  great 
uncle, '  came  rubbish  and  stonet  into  my  chaffiberl'  '  Ood  bloi  yon, 
my  young  matter,'  said  the  <AA  man,  episodically  to  me,  wbo  bftppeDcd 
at  the  moment  to  sneeze,  then  proceedMl  gratdy  Aa  annrcr  the  jm- 
lictary,  that  tbe  Btoneaaikl  ndibish  were  ttMNeof*  paititiin*wall  which 
had  fallen  in  the  last  great  tempest,  '  What,  tlie  derilt  have  you  had 
an  earthquake!'  said  my  uncle,  angrily.  '  No,  worthy  sir,'  re]med  the 
old  man,  '  but  three  days  ago  the  heavy  paved  roof  of  tbe  jnstice-faall 

fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.'     '  May  the  devil ,'  said  my  uncle, 

breaking  out  in  a  passion,  and  about  to  let  fly  a  heavy  oath  ;  linit  liid- 
denly  checking  himself,  he  lifted  submissively  bis  right  hand  towards 
Heaven,  while  he  moved  with  his  left  bis  fnr  cap  from  his  forehead,  vru 
•ilent  for  an  instant,  then  turned  to  me  and  apc4e  cheerfully :  '  In 
good  truth,  Kinsman,  we  had  better  bold  our  tongues  and  ask  no  further 
questions,  else  we  shall  only  learn  greater  misbapi,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
castle  may  come  down  upon  our  heads.  But  Frank,'  said  be,  '  bow 
could  yon  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  get  another  apartment  arronged  and 
aired  for  me  and  this  youth  ?  Why  did  you  not  put  tome  Urge  room 
in  tbe  npper-story  of  the  castle  in  order  for  the  eourt-dayV  '  That  it 
already  dcme,'  said  the  old  roan,  pointing  kindly  to  the  ttairt,  and  be- 
ginning to  ascend  with  the  light,  '  Now,  only  think  of  tbe  old  houlet, 
tiiat  could  not  say  this  at  once,'  said  my  uncle,  while  we  followed  the 
domestic.  We  passed  through  many  long,  high,  vaulted  coiiidors, — tbe 
flickering  light  carried  by  Francis  throwing  irregular  gleams  on  tbe  thick 
darkness  ;  pillars,  capitals,  and  arches  of  various  shapes  appeared  to  tot- 
ter  as  we  passed  them  ;  our  onn  shadows  followed  us  wito  giant  steps, 
and  tbe  singular  pictures  on  tbe  wall,  across  which  these  shadows  passed, 
Beemed  to  waver  aud  to  tremble,  and  their  voices  to  whisper  amongst  tbe 
heavy  echoes  of  our  footsteps,  saying— '  Wake  us  not,  wake  us  not,  tbe 
enchanted  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  fabric  !'  At  length,  after  we  had 
patted  along  tbe  range  of  cold  and  dark  apartments,  Francis  opened  a 
■aloon  in  which  a  large  blazing  fire  received  us  with  a  merry  cnuiUng, 
resembling  a  hospitable  welcome.  I  felt  myself  cheered  on  the  instant 
I  entered  the  apartment;  but  my  great  ancle  remained  standing  in  the 
-middle  of  tbe  ball,  looked  round  bim,  and  spuke  with  a  very  aerioua  and 
almost  solemn  tone  :  '  This,  then,  must  be  our  hall  of  justice  !'  Francis 
Tusing  tbe  light  so  that  it  fell  upon  an  oblong  whitish  patch  of  the  large 
dark  wall,  which  patch  bad  exactly  the  sixe  and  form  of  a  wallcd-up  or 
condemned  door,  said  in  a  low  and  sorrowful  tone,  '  Justiee  has  beep 
executed  here  before  now.'  '  How  came  you  to  say  that,  old  man  ?'  said 
my  uncle,  hastily  Uirowing  ^  pelisse  from  his  shoulders.    '  The  wor^ 
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caoipcd  BM,'  uidrFrascU,  as  ba  Ugbtad  the  cRodlei  on  the  table,  and 
opened  the  door  o/  a  Deigbbouriog  apartment  where  two  beds  were  com- 
^onabjf  pgepared  for  the  receptioo  of  the  gucata.  la  «  sbcHt  time  ■ 
SOoA  mi^ftt  aiBuiked  befora  ui  in  the  hall,  to  which  succeeded  a  bowl  of 
pWM^  Buxed  according  to  the  right  northeni  faibion,  and  it  may  there^ 
fioR  be  prcniDcd  wne  of  (be  weakest.  Tired  with  bis  journey,  my  uncle 
betook  himaellh)  bedj  but  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  situation, 
aad  even  Ae  ewilement  of  the  litjuor  1  had  drank,  prevented  me  from 
-tbinkiagofaleep.  Th^  old  dooaeatic  removed  the  supper-table,  made  up 
ike  finin  the  chimney,  and  took  leave  of  ne  after  his  mooner  with  muiy 

"  And  now  i  was  left  alone  in  the  wide  high  b^  of  chivalryj  the 
haitr  stone  had  ceased  to  patter,  and  the  wind  k>  bowlj  the  sky  was  be- 
cpme  ckar  witbout-doors,  and  (be  full  moon  streamed  through  the  broad 
traDMue  windows,  illumining,  as  if  by  magic,  all  those  dark  corners  of 
jtbe  singular  apartment  into  which  the  imperfect  light  of  the  wax  candlea 
MtA  the  cbimBey^fire  ponld  not  peDetrste.  As  trecjuently  happens  in  old 
«Mtles,  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  apartment  were  ornamented, — the 
Armer  with  heavy  pannelling,  the  latter  with  fantastic  carving  gilded 
nod  painted  of  dtfierent  colours.  The  subjects  chiefly  presentu  the 
desperate  hunting  matches  with  bears  and  wdves,  and  the  heads  of  the 
■■iinalff,  being  in  many  cases  carved,  projected  strsngely  from  the 
(MHBted  bodies,  and  even,  betvist  the  -fluttering  oud  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  fire,  gave  a  grisly  degree  of  reality.  Amidst  these 
pieces  were  bung  portraits,  as  large  as  life,  of  knights  striding  forth  in 
innCiog-dresaes,  probably  the  chase-loving  ancestral  of  the  present 
band.  £veiy  thing,  whether  of  painting  or  of  carving,  showed  the 
dark  and  decayed  cmouts  of  times  long  passed,  and  rendered  more  coa- 
■picnous  Uw  bunk  and  light-coloured  pert  of  the  wall  before  noticed.  It 
WM  in  the'  middle  space  betwixt  two  doors  which  led  off  through  Uie 
hall  into  ude-qMrtmcDts,  and  1  could  now  see  that  it  must  itself  have 
been  a  door,  built  up  at  a  later  period,  but  not  made  to  correspond  with 
the  rest  of  the  aputment,  either  by  being  paiuted  over  or  covered  with 
carved  work.  Wbo  knows  not  that  an  unwonted  and  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary lituation  possesses  a  mysterious  power  over  the  human  spirit  f 
Even  the  doUcst  fancy  will  awake  in  a  secluded  valley  surrounded  with 
rocks,'  or  within  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  cburdi,  and  will  be  taught  to 
expect  in  such  a  situation  things  different  from  those  encountered  in  the 
oraioary  course  of  human  life,  Ctmceive  too  that  I  was  only  a  lad  of 
twenty  years  ai  age,  and  (bat  I  had  dnink  several  gUstes  of  strong 
liquor,  and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  knight's  ball  in  which  I  sat 
DMde  a  singular  impression  on  my  spirit.  The  stillness  of  the  oi^t  ia 
also  to  be  remembered, — broken,  as  it  was,  only  by  the  heavy  waving 
<rf  tbeUliows  of  the  sea,  and  the  solemn  piping  of  the  wind,  resemblii^ 
the  lanes  of  a  mighty  <^an  touched  by  some  pasdngspiril;  the  donds 
wandering  acnwa  the  moon,  drif^  iilong  the  arched  wMows,  and 
•eeraed  giant  shapes  gazing  tbnm^  the  rattling  casementsj  in  ibnt,  in 
the  slight  shndderiog  whi<£  crept  over  me  Ifdt  as  if  an  unknown  VruM 
was  MNit  Xd  expand  itself  visibly  before  me.    This  feeling,  bowerer 
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«My,enif  rewmbled  tbe  sligbt  and  not  nnfrfeuing  •bwMer  «4th  whtcfa 
we  re»d  or  bear  h  well-told  gliMt  (tory.  It  occurred  to  me  is  cofwe' 
•jiXence  tbat  I  could  6nd  no  more  farourable  opportunity  for  reading  (be 
Work  to  which,  like  most  yo«mg  men  of  b  nHnantic  btu,  1  w«  pvea- 
liarly  partinl,  and  which  I  happened  to  btfre  in  my  pockol.  It  wn  '  tbe 
tihosC  Seer'  of  Schiller  :  I  retid — and  read,  rod  in  doing  lo  ezdted  my 
fancy  more  and  more,nntilT  came  to  that  part  of  the  t^  which  MRCt  oa 
the  iningiDBtioD  with  to  much  ferrcrar,  viz.  the  wedding  featt  in  tkc 

bouac  of  the  Count  tod  B .    Just  at  the  very  moment  wked  I  w* 

lived  at  the  passage  where  tlie  bloody  spectre  of  Gironimo  entci«d  tbfe 
wedding  ^artment,  the  door  of  the  knights'  hall,  which  led  into  an  antl- 
cb'amber,  burst  open  with  a  nolent  shock  ;—l  started  up  with  astonuh- 
nent  and  the  book  dropped  from  my  band  ;  but,  ai  in  the  sam 
alt  was  again  still,  I  became  ashamed  of  my  cbildisb  terror  ;- 
be  by  the  impulse  of  the  rushing  night-wind,  or  by  someotb 
cause  that  the  door  was  flung  open.  '  It  is  nothing,'  1  said  idond, 
'  my  overheated  fancy  turns  the  most  natural  accidents  into  the  super- 
natural.' Having  thus  re-assured  myself,  I  picked  up  the  book  and 
again  set  down  in  the  elbow-chair ;  but  then  1  heard  something  man 
in'tfae  apartment  with  measured  steps,  sighing  at  the  same  time,  and 
sobbing  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  enpress  at  oDce  the  extremity 
of  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the  most  agonizing  pain  which  the  hnman 
bosom  could  feel.  I  tried  to  believe  that  this  could  oitly  be  the  moan* 
of  some  animal  enclosed  souiewliere  near  our  part  of  the  bouse,  I  re^ 
fleeted  upon  the  mysterious  power  of  the  night,  which  makes  distant 
sounds  appear  as  if  they  were  close  beside  us,  and  I  enpoetnlated  with 
myself  for  suSering  the  sounds  to  affect  me  with  terror.  Bat  as  I  tkms 
debated  the  point,  a  sonnd  like  that  of  scratching  mixed  with  louder  and 
deeper  sighs,  such  as  could  only  be'  extracted  by  the  most  acute  mcnt^ 
agony,  or  during  the  parting  pang  of  life,  was  indisputably  befard  npon 
the  very  spot  where  the  door  appeared  to  have  been  built  up  :  '  Yet  it  om 
only  be  some  poor  animal  in  confinement, — 1  shall  call  out  aloud,  or  I 
Ebail  stamp  witb  my  foot  npon  the  ground,  ami  then  either  every  diing 
will  be  silent  or  the  animal  will  make  itself  be  known  )'  so  I  purposed-, 
but  the  blood  stopped  in  my  veins, — a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  fore- 
head,— I  rernnined  fixed  in  my  chair,  not  daring  to  rise,  far  less  to  call 
out.  The  hateful  sounds  at  last  ceased,~-tbe  steps  were  again  distin- 
guished,— it  seemed  as  if  life  and  the  power  of  motion  returned  to  me,^ 
1  started  up  and  walked  two  paces  forward,  but  ia  that  moment  an  ice- 
cold  night-breexe  whistled  through  the  hall,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moon  threw  a  bright  light  upon  the  picture  of  a  rery  grave,  well-nigh 
terrible  looking  man,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  plainly  heard  a  warning 
voice  amid  tlie  deep  ronr  of  the  sea  and  the  shriller  whistle  of  the  night- 
wind  speaking  the  warning — '  No  farther !  No  farther  !  Les(  thou  en- 
counter the  terrors  of  the  spiritual  world  !'  The  door  now  shut  with  tbe 
same  violent  clash  with  which  it  had  burst  open  ;  I  heard  the  sound  of 
atcps  retiring  along  the  antl-roonf  and  descending  the  staircase :  tbe 
principal  door  of  the  castle  whs  opened  and  shut  witb  violence  ;  tben  it 
seemed  as  if  a  hone  was  led  out  of  (be  stable,  and,  after  a  short  time,  at 
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if  it  mm.^tiu  ttmdmetiA  WA  to  lu  lUH.  After  l]Ms,dlirM>tlll,Jitllw 
^•■w  time  I  liiieii  nvwe  Ibat  nj  uncle  in  the  neigfabonriog  Hpartmeut 
WM  ■liiiggtiuginhia  tleep-mnd  graued  Hke  a  man  afflicted  with  a  heavy 
dnsn.  I  hauened  to  awvke  him,  aod  when  I  had  lucceeded,  I  receired 
Ua  thMka  for  the  MVrice. '  '  Thon  bait  done  well,  kinaman,  to  awaks 
Mc'be  wd;  '  Ihave  had  a  deteit^le  dreaiD,  the  canieof  which  i»  this 
n|MiliMini  aial  the  hall,  which  act  me  d  Aiidiing  npon  part  timet  tad 
w|ieo  nm*  extiaonlinMy  eveaU  whidi  have  here  happened.  But  ttow 
w«  shall  tucp  MOod  till  aoming.' " 

With  morniDg  the  business  of  the  justiciaiy's  office  began. 
But,  abridging  the  young  lawyer's  prolonged  account  of-  what 
tpok  piece,  the  mystic  terror  ot  the  pr«cedii^  eveaing  retained  so 
niNch  effect  <m  hi«  imagination,  that  he  was  disposed  to  find  out 
traces  of  die  supernatural  in  every  thing  which  met  his  eyes; 
even  two  respectable  old  ladies,  aunts  of  Baron  Roderick  von 
R — ' — ,  and  the  sole  old-fashioned  inhabitants  of  the  old-fashioaed 
castle,  had  in  their  French  caps  and  furbelows  a  ghostly  and  phan- 
tom-like appearance  in  hia  prejudiced  eyes.  The  justiciar;  be- 
comes disturbed  by  the  strange  behaviour  of  his  assistant;  he  en- 
ters into  expostulation  upon  the  subject  so  soon  aa  they  were  in 
private: 

*'  *  What  is  (he  matter  with  you?'  he  said ;  '  thou  speakest  not  j  tfaoa 
eatest  not ;  thou  drinkeat  not ; — art  thou  sick ;  or  do»t  thou  lack  any 
thing }  in  short,  what  a  fiend  ails  thee  V  I  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  commnnicBte  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding  night ;  not  even 
concealing  from  ray  grand  uncle  that  I  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  pnnch, 
and  had  been  reading  '  the  Ghost  Seer'  of  Schiller.  '  This,  1  mutt 
allow,'  I  added,  '  because  it  is  possible,  that  my  toiling  and  overtieated 
fancy  might  have  created  circumstances  which  hod  no  other  existeoce,* 
I  now  expected  that  my  kinsman  would  read  me  a  sharp  lecture  on  my 
folly,  or  treat  me  with  some  bitter  jibes:  hut  he  did  neither;  he  bt- 
csme  very  grave,  looked  long  on  the  ground,  then  suddenly  fixed  •  b(Hd 
and  glowinglook  upon  me, 'kinsman,  saidfae,  'I  am  unacquainted  w)di 
your  hook ;  but  you  hare  neither  it  nor  the  liquor  to  inank  for  the 
ghostly  exhibition  you  have  described.  Know,  that  I  had  a  dieam  to 
the  self-same  purpose.  I  thought  I  sat  in  the  Wl  aa  thou  didst  >  bnt 
wher^Bs  tAoH  only  heardst  sounds,  I  beheld,  with  the  eyes  of  my  spiriti 
the  appearances  which  these  voices  announced.  Yes!  I  beheld  the  in- 
human monster  as  he  entered, — saw  him  glide  to  the  condemned  door, 

iBW  him  scratch  on  the  wall  in  comfortless  despair  until  the  blond 

burst  from  under  his  wounded  nails ;  theo  I  beheld  him  lead  a  horse 
from  the  stable  and  again  conduct  it  back ;— didst  thou  not  hear  the 
co^  ciow  in  the  distant  village  ?  it  was  then  that  thou  didst  awake  me, 
and  I  soon  got  the  better  of  the  terrois  by  which  this  departed  sinner  is 
permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  human  life.'  The  old  man  stopped, 
and  I  dared  not  ask  further  questions,  well  knowing  he  would  explain 
the  whole  to  me  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so.     After  a  spacC)  daring 
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which  be  Mpemnd  wnft  in  tbooglit,  my  twcle  pnocdM :  '  ki— om, 
BOW  tbtt  tboD  knowctt  Oe  natsM  <tf  tku  dbtaibMee,  hwt  then  tbi 
conr^e  once  mora  to  cacomter  it,  iMwiDg me  inthy  companj )'  It  was 
Bktnil  that  I  iborid  aniwer  hi  the  afinn^ve,  tbe  ratber  ••  I  foaod 
mjm\t  meotally  streagthened  to  tbe  task  i  '  Thes  wiU  we,'  pracaeded 
the  old  man,  *  watch  tc^tfaer  tht)  entoittg  ni^t.  Hkk  ii  as  inward 
mice  which  tdia  me  dui  wided  spirit  nntt  gire  way,  not  to  modi  to 
the  force  of  my  vndcntaiKlhig,  a*  to  my  cowage,  which  is  bwlt  ■dob  a 
firm  coofidcDce  in  Ood.  I  fed,  too,  thu  it  ii  no  nrii  or  criming  on- 
dertaking,  but  a  bold  and  pious  duty  that  1  am  about  to  diachar^ 
When  I  liik  body  and  life  to  banish  the  eril  spirit  who  would  drive  tbe 
sons  firom  tbe  ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathen,  it  b  in  no  spirit  df 
presumption  or  vun  cariosity:  since,  m  the  firm  integrity  of  Bund,  and 
tbe  plans  confidence  lAhh  lives  within  me,  the  most  oidlnary  man  is 
and  pemalat  «  Tictorions  hero.  But  should  it  be  Qod's  will  that  tbe 
wickod  spirit  shall  have  power,  over  me,  thea  shalt  tbout  kiasmaa,  m^e 
b  known  that  I  died  in  k<a)ourable  Christian  combat  with  tbe  bellisb 
apectte  which  haunts  this  place.  For  thee,  thou  must  keep  thyself  at  a 
distance,  and  no  ill  will  b«^ll  tbee.' 

"The  cTening  was  spent  in  Torious  kinds  of  employment ;  the  supper 
was  set  as  before  in  the  knights'  halli  the  fuU  moon  shone  clear  tbrougb 
the  glimmering  clouds  ;  the  billows  of  tbe  sea  roared  ;  and  the  night- 
wind  shook  the  rattling  casements.  However  inwu^ly  excited,  we 
compelled  ounelves  to  maintain  an  indifferent  conversation,  The  old 
man  had  laid  bis  repeating  watch  on  tbe  tabic ;  it  stmck  twelve, — then 
tbe  door  flew  open  with  a  heavy  crash,  and,  as  on  the  former  night,  slow 
and  Ught  footsteps  traversed  the  ball,  and  the  sighs  end  groans  were 
beard  as  before.  My  uncle  was  pale  as  death  ;  but  his  eyes  streamed 
with  unwonted  fire,  and  as  be  stood  upright,  his  left  arm  dropped  by  his 
side  sod  his  right  u^ifted  toward  heaven,  he  had  the  air  irf'  a  hero  in 
the  act  of  devotion?*  The  siebs  and  groans  became  louder  and  more 
distinguishable,  and  the  bate^  sonnda  of  scratching  upmi  the  wall  were 
agun  heard  more  odiously  than  on  the  former  night.  The  old  man  then 
strode  forward  right  towards  tbe  condemned  door,  with  a  step  so  bold 
and  firm  that  the  ball  echoed  back  his  tread.  He  stopped  cImc  bef(Hc 
the  spot  where  tbe  ghostly  sounds  were  heard  yet  more  and  more  wildly, 
and  spcdie  with  a  strong  and  solenm  tone  such  as  I  sever  beard  him 
before  use;  'Daniel!  Daniel!' he  said, '  what  makest  thou  here  at  this 
hour?'  A  dismal  screech  was  tbe  reply,  and  a  sullen  heavy  sound  was 
beard,  as  when  a  weigbty  burden  is  cast  down  upon  the  floor.  '  Seek 
grace  and  mercy  before  the  throne  of  the  Highest  !*  continued  my  uncle, 
with  a  voice  even  more  authoritative  than  before,  '  there  is  thy  only 
place  of  appeal !  Hence  with  thee  out  of  the  living  world  in  which 
^a  bast  no  longer  a  portion !'  It  seemed  as  if  a  low  wailing  was 
beard  to  glide  tbrougb  tbe  sky  and  to  die  away  in  tbe  roaring  of  the 
storm  which  began  now  to  awaken.  Then  the  old  man  stepped  to  the 
door  of  tbe  halt  and  closed  it  with  such  vehemence  that  tbe  whole  place 
echoed.  In  his  speech,  in  his  gestures,  there  seemed  something  almost 
superhuman  which  filled  me  with  a  species  of  holy  fear.    As  he  placed 

ff/^.  /^..'.  ^^»^f.^*tX^.f  fM,..^l  UtuL^  i£z»<., 
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knuctf  in  Ibe  um  dnir,  fbe  fixed  atcnmns  of  hii  rigid  brow  began  to 
rdax  i  Itii  look  appMred  more  clear ;  he  folded  Ua  hand*,  aod  prayed 
krtenially.  Sotae  miautes  poued  atvojr  erebe  uid,  with  that  mild  Une 
wbicb  penetratM  to  deeply  into  the  heart,  the  simpte  words,  '  now, 
kinsman }'  Orercome  by  borror,  anxiety,  boly  reverence  and  love,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees,  anil  moistened  with  warm  tean  tbe  huid 
which  be  stretcbed  oat  to  me ;  the  old  man  folded  me  in  bis  arms,  and, 
after  he  bad  preBsAl  me  to  hi  a  boaom  with  heartfelt  affection,  uid, 
with  a  feoUe  md  eihauitcd  Toice,  '  notr,  kinsman,  shall  we  sleep  soft 
and  « 


The  spirit  returned  no  more.     It  woa  the  ghost-^ss  may  have  j^^  /'i^ 
been  ai^ticipated — of  a  false  domestic,  by  whose  hand  tbe  fonnw  .. 

baion  had  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawned  behind  «A  '''■ 
the  new  wall  so  often  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  yj'j 

The  other  adventures  in  the  castle  of  R— — sitten  are  of  a  /' 
different  cast,  but  strongly  mark  tbe  power  of  delineating  human 
character  which  Hoffman  possessed.  Baron  Roderick  and  his 
lady  arrive  at  the  castle  with  a  train  of  guests.  The  lady  is 
young,  beautiful,  nervous,  and  fill)  of  sensibility, — fond  of  soft 
music,  pathetic  poetry,  and  walks  by  moonlight;  the  rude  ctMik- 
pany  of  huntsmen  by  which  the  baron  is  sorrouuded,  their  bois- 
terona  sports  in  tbe  mcHnting,  and  their  no  leas  boisterous  mirdi 
in  the  evening,  is  wholly  foreign  to  tbe  disposition  of  the  Bar<v 
ness  S^raphina,  who  is  led  to  seek  relief  in  Ae  society  of  the 
nephew  of  the  justiciary,  who  cau  make  sonnets,  repair  harpsi- 
diords,  sustain  a  part  in  an  Italian  duet,  or  in  a  sentimental  con- 
versation. In  short,  the  two  young  persons,  without  positively 
designing  tay  thing  wrong,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  rendering  them- 
selves guilty  and  miserable,  were  they  not  saved  from  the  snare 
which  their  passion  was  preparing  by  the  calm  observation,  strong  ! 

sense,  and  satirical  hints  of  our  fneud  the  justiciary. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  of  this  personage,  that  he  possesses  ' 

that  true  and  honourable  character  which  we  may  conceive  enti-  i 

tling  a  mortal  as  well  to  overcome  the  malevolent  attacks  of  evil 
beings  from  tbe  other  world  as  to  stop  and  control  the  course  of  I 

moral  evil  in  that  we  inhabit,  and  the  sentiment  is  of  the  highest  i 

order  by  which  Hoffman  ascribes  to  unsullied  masculine  honour  ' 

and  integrity  that  same  indemnity  from  the  power  of  evil  whicb  | 

the  poet  claims  for  female  purity:  ' 

"  Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  n^bt 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  meagre  bag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  gboet 
Thw  breaks  his  magic  chain  at  cnrfew  time. 
No  gobbn,  nor  swart  ^ry  of  the  mine, 
Mau  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity."  , 
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What  we  admire,  therefore,  ia  the  eilncb  which  we  have  given 
is  not  the  mere  wonderful  or  terrible  part  of  the  story,  though  the 
circumstances  are  well  narrated ;  it  is  the  advantageous  light  in 
whicti  it  places  the  human  character  aa  capable  of  being  anned 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  opposing  itself,  without  pre- 
sumption but  with  confidence,  to  a  power  of  which  it  cannot 
estimate  the  force,  of  which  it  hath  every  reason  to  doubt  the  .purr- 
pose,  and  at  the  idea  of  confronting  which  our  nature  recoils. 

Before  we  leave  the  story  of  "  the  Entail,"  we  must  notice  the 
conclusion,  which  is  beautifully  told,  and  will  recal  to  most 
readers  who  are  passed  the  pnme  of  life,  feelings  which  they 
themselves  must  occasionally  have  experienced.     Many,  many 

years  after  the  baronial  race  of  R had  become  extinguished, 

accident  brought  the  young  nephew,  now  a  man  in  advanced  age, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  night,  and  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  strong  light  which  spread  itself  along  the  horizon. 

"  '  What  fire  is  that  before  us,  postilian)'  said  I ;  '  It  is  no  lire,' 

answered  he,  '  it  is  the  beacon   light  of  R sitteu.'     '  Of  R 

sitten  !*  He  had  scarce  uttered  tbe  words,  when  the  picture  of  the  re- 
markable days  which  I  bad  passed  in  that  place  arose  in  clear  Ught  in 
my  metnory.  I  uw  the  baron, — 1  saw  Seraphina, — I  saw  the  strange- 
looking  old  aunts, — I  saw  myself,  with  a  fair  boyish  countenance,  not 
uf  which  the  mother's  milk  seemed  not  yet  to  have  been  pressed,  my 
frock  of  delicate  azure  blue,  my  hair  coiled  and  powdered  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  the  very  image  of  tbe  lover  sighmg  like  a  furnace,  who 
taaes  his  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eye-brows.  Amidst  a  feeling  of  deep 
nielancholy,  flattered  like  sparkles  of  light  the  recollection  of  the  jus- 
ticiary's rough  jests,  which  appeared  to  me  now  much  more  pleasant  than 
when  I  Wft)  the  subject  of  tnem.  Next  morning  I  visited  the  village, 
and  miide  some  inquiries  after  the  baronial  steward  :  '  With  your  favour. 
Sir,'  Raid  tbe  postilion,  taking  tbe  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  sod  touching 
his  night-cap, '  there  is  here  no  baronial  steward  ;  the  place  belongs  to 
his  majesty,  and  tbe  myal  superintendent  is  still  in  bed.'     On  farther 

^estions,  1  learned  that  the  Baron  Roderick  von  R having  died 

without  descendants,  tbe  entailed  estate,  according  to  the  terms  of  tbe 
grant,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown.  I  walked  up  to  tbe  castle  which 
lay  now  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  An  old  peasant,  who  came  oat  of  tbe  pine 
wood,  informed  me  that  a  great  part  of  the  stones  bad  been  used  to  build 
the  beacon-tower ;  he  told  me  too  of  the  spectre  which  in  former  times 
hsd  hsunted  tbe  spot,  and  asserted  thst  when  the  moon  was  at  the  ful!, 
the  voice  of  lamentation  was  still  heard  among  the  ruins." 

If  the  reader  has,  in  a  declining  period  of  bis  life,  revisited  the 
scenes  of  youthful  interest,  and  received  from  the  mouth  of 
strangers  an  aucount  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  he 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  simplicity  of  this  conclusion. 

The  Daasage  jnhich  we  have  quoted,  while  it  shows  the  wild- 
ness  of  Huftmanii's  fancy,  evinces  also  that  be  poisessed  power 
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which  ought  to  have  mitigated  and  alUyed  it  Unfbrtunstdj, 
his  taate  and  tempenunent  directed  bim  too  atrongly  to  die  gro- 
tesque and  fBiitutic,~-can-ied  him  too  tar  "  extra  moenia  flan- 
mantis  omndi,"  too  much  beyond  the  circle  not  only  of  probabi- 
li^  bat  even  of  ponibilily,  to  admit  of  hts  cooiposinK  much  in 
the  better  style  ^ich  he  might  easily  hare  attained.  'Phe  popu> 
lar  romance,  no  doubt,  has  many  walks,  nor  are  we  at  ail  inclined 
to  halloo  the  dogs  of  criticism  against  those  whose  object  is 
merely  to  amuse  a  passing  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  with  truth, 
that  ID  this  path  of  light  literature,  "  tout  genre  est  pennia  hors 
les  genres  ennuyeaz,"  and  of  course,  an  error  in  taste  ought  not 
to  be  followed  up  and  hunted  down  as  if  it  were  a  false  maxim  ia 
monlity,  a  delusive  hypolbesis  in  science,  or  a  heresy  io  religion 
itself.  Genius  too, is,  we  are  aware,  capricious,  and  must. be 
allowed  to  lake  its  own  flights,  however  eccentric,  were  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  experiment.  Sometimes,  also,  it  may  be  eminently 
pleasing  to  look  at  the  wildneaa  of  an  Arabesque  paibting  exe- 
cnted  by  a  man  of  rich.  bncy.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
genina  expand  or  rather  exhaust  itself  upon  themes  which  camwt 
be  reconciled  to  taste;  and  the  utmost  length  in  which  we  can 
indulge  a  turn  to  the  fantastic  is,  where  it  tends  to  excite  agree- 
able and  pleasing  ideas.  .   , 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  equally  tolerant  of  such  capiic- 
cios  as  are  not  only  startling  by  their  extravagance,  but  disgusting 
by  their  horrible  import.  Moments  diere  are,  and  must  have 
been,  in  the  author's  life,  of  pleasing  as  well  as  puid^ut  excitation ; 
and  the  Champagne  which  sparkled  in  his  glass  must  have  lost 
its  befwvolent  influence  if  did  not  sometimes  wake  his  fancy  to 
emotions  which  were  pleasant  as  well  as  whimsical.  But  as  re- 
peatedly the  tendency  of  all  overstrained  feelings  is  directed  to- 
wards the  painful,  and  ^e  fits  of  lunacy,  aud  the  crisises  of  very 
undue  excitement  which  approaches  to  it,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently of  a  disagreeable  than  of  a  pleasant  character,  it  is  too 
(.■ertain,  that  we  possess  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  power  of 
exciting  in  our  minds  what  is  fearful,  melancholy,  or  horrible,  than 
of  commanding  Aou^^ts  of  a  lively  and  pleasing  character. 
Ilie  grotesque,  also,  has  a  natural  alliance  with  the  horrible;  for 
that  which  is  out  of  nature  can  be  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the 
beautiful.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  displeasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  palace  of  that  crack-brained  Italian  pnnce,  which 
was  decorated  with  every  species  of  monstrous  sculptures  which  a 
depraved  imupnation  could  suggest  to  the  artist.  The  works  of 
Callot,  though  evincing  a  wonderful  fertility  of  miod,  are  in  like 
manner  regwded  with  surprise  rather  than  pleasure;  If  we  com- 
pare bis  f^tili^  vrith  that  of  Hogarth,  they  resemble  each  other 
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ID  eitont;  but  in  tli&t  of  the  8>tis6tctiob  ■ffordad  by  m  dose  eia- 
mination  theEnetiahartiathBawonderfnllytheadTuitage-  Emry 
Dew  touch  whica  the  obierrRr  detect!  amid  the  nch  auperSuities 
of  Hcfartfa  is  an  article  in  the  faiatury  of  human  maniwn,  ii  not  of 
the  human  heart;  white,  on  the  contrary,  in  ezuniiuDg  micio- 
Kopically  the  diablerie  of  Caliot's  pieces,  wt  only  diecavtr  fnah 
inaiances  of  ingenuity  thrown  away,  and  of  fancy  pushed  into  tike 
FegiiHis  of  absurdity.  The  works  of  the  one  painter  rasemUe. a 
gwden  carefully  cultivated,  each  notA.  of  wfaich  omtMnB  aiwe 
thing  agreeable  or  useful;  while  diose  of  ^e  other  ate  lifce  the 
garden  of  tbe  sluggsnl,  vhere  a  soil  equally  fertile  prodncea 
■othing  but  wild  and  fantastic  weeds. 

HoDonan  has  in  some  measure  identified  himself  with  tbe  iit-- 
geniouB  artist  upon  whom  we  have  just  passed  a  censure  by  his 
title  of  f  Night  Pieces  qfier  the  mamiter  qfCaliot,"  and  in  ofdec 
to  write  such  a  tale,  for  example,  as  that  oalled  "  tbe  Sandman," 
he  must  have  been  deep  in  die  mysteries  of  that  &ncifsl  artist, 
with  whom  he  might  certainly  boast  a  kindred  spirit.  We  have 
given  an  instance  of  a  tale  in  which  the  wonderful  is,  in  our  opi- 
won,  happily  introdvced,  because  it  is  connected  with  and  applied 
to  human  interest  and  human  feeling,  and  illustrates  with  no  or- 
dinary force  the  elevation  to  which  circumstances'  may  raise  the 
power  and  dignity  of  tbe  human  mind.  The  following  narrative 
is  of  a  different  class : 

"  balf  bonor  and  balf  wbim. 
Like  fiends  in  glee,  ridiculously  grim." 

Natfaaniel,  the  hero  of  the  story,  acquaints  us  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lothair,  the  brother  of 
Clara;  tbe  one  being  his  friend,  tbe  other  bis  betrothed  bride. 
The  writer  is  a  youug  man  of  a  fanciful  and  hypochondriac  tem- 
perament, poetical  and  meta[Jiysical  in  an  excessive  degree,  with 
precisely  that  state  of  nerves  which  is  most  accessible  to  the  in- 
flueuce  of  imagination.  He  communicates  to  his  friend  and  his 
mistress  an  adventure  of  bis  childhood.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  cus- 
tom of  his  father,  an  bonest  watchmaker,  to  send  his  family  to  bed 
upon  certain  days  earlier  in  tbe  evening  than  usual,  and  the  mother 
in  enforcing  this  observance  used  to  say,  "  Torbed,  chiUren,  the 
Sandman  is  coming!"  In  fact,  on  such  occasions.  Nathaniel  ob- 
served that  after  their  hour  of  retiring,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  a-  heavy  step  echoed  on  tbe  staircase,  some  person  entered 
his  father's  apartments,  and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  and  suf- 
focating vapour  was  perceptible  through  the  house.  This  then  was 
the  Sandman ;  but  what  was  bis  occupation,  and  what  was  bia  pur- 
pose?  The  nursery-maid  being  applied  to,  gave  a  nurs«ry-mMd's 
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uqrfHtttioD,  that  the  Saixlnan  \ras  a  bad  mm*  vbo  fluo^  saml  in 
the  eyes  of  little  children  who  did  not  go  to  bed.  This  increased 
the  terror  of  the  boy,  but  at  the  s&me  time  raised  his  curiosity. 
He  detenoined  to  conceal  himself  ia  bis  father'a  apartment  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  nocturnal  visitor ;  he  did  to,  and  the  Saod- 
luan  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  lanrer  Copelius,  whom  he  had 
crften  SMa  in  his  father's  company.  He  was  a  huge  left-hand«l, 
^ay-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  a  large  nose,  great  ears^s- 
■ggwated  features,  and  a  sort  of  ogre-like  aspect,  which  had  (men 
■truck  terror  into  the  children  before  this  ungainly  limb  of  the  law 
was  identified  with  the  terrible  Sandman.  Homnaon  has  gives 
a  pencul  sketch  of  this  uncouth  figure,  in  which  he  bas  certainly 
contrived  to  represent  something  as  revolting  to  adults  as  it  might 
be  terrible  to  children.  He  was  received  by  the  fother  with  a  sort 
of  humble  observance ;  a  secret  stove  was  opened  and  lighted,  and 
diey  instantly  commenced  chemical  operations  of  a  strange  and 
ffiysteiious  description,  but  which  immediately  accounted  for  that 
spetues  of  vapour  which  bad  been  perceptible  on  other  occasion*. 
The  gestures  of  the  chemists  grew  fantastic,  their  faces,  even  that 
uf  tiie  father,  seemed  to  beccnue  wild  and  terrific  as  they  prose- 
cuted their  labours;  the  boy  became  terrified,  screamed  and  left 
bis  hiding-place; — was  detected  by  the  alchemist,  for  such  Co- 
pelius was,  who  threatened  to  pull  out  bis  eyes,  and  was  with 
some  difficult  prevented  by  the  father's  interfercoce  froip  putting 
hot  ashes  iatbe  child's  fac^  Nathaniel's  imagination  was  deeply 
ioapressed  by  the  terror  he  had  undergone,  and  a  nervous  fever 
was  the  consequence,  during  which  the  horrible  figure  of  the  dis- 
ciple of  Paracelstui  was  the  spectre  which  tormented  his  imagi- 
nation. 

After  a  long  interval,  and  when  Nathaniel  was  recovered,  the 
ni^tly  visits  of  Copelius  to  his  pupil  were  renewed,  but  the  latter 
promised  his  wife  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time.  It  proved 
so.  but  not  in  the  manner  which  the  old  watchmaker  meant.  An 
explosion  look  place  in  the  chemical  laboratory  which  cost  Na- 
thaniel's father  his  life;  his  instructor  in  the  fatal  art,  to  which 
be  had  fallen  a  victim,  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  It  followed 
from  these  incidents,  calculated  to  make  so  stroi^  an  impression 
upon  a  lively  imagination,  that  Nathaniel  was  haunted  through 
tijia  by  the  recollections  of  this  horrible  personage,  and  Copelius 
became  in  his  mind  identified  with  the  evil  principle. 

When  Introduced  to  the  reader,  the  young  man  is  studying  at 
die  university,  where  be  is  suddenly  surprised  b^  the  appearanoe 
of  his  old  enemy,  who  now  personates  an  Italian  or  Tyrolese 
pedlar,  dealing  in  optical  glasses  and  such  trinkets,  and,  although 
dressed  according  to  his  new  profession,  continuing  under  the 
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Itttiattized  name  of  Giuseppe  Coppola  to  be  identified  whfa  the 
ancient  adversaiy.  Nathaniel  is  greatly  distressed-  at  finding 
himself  unable  to  penuade  either  his  friend  or  his  mistress  of  the 
justice  of  the  horrible  apprehensions  which  he  conceives  ought 
to  be  entertained  from  the  supposed  identi^  of  this  terrible  juris- 
consult with  his  double-ganger  the  dealer  in  barometers.  He  ia 
also  displeased  wHh  Clara,  because  her  clear  and  sound  good 
seqfle  rejects  not  only  his  inetapbysical  terrors,  but  also  hia  iu- 
dated  and  affected  strain  of  poetry.  His  mind  gradually  becomes 
alienated  from  the  frank,  sensible,  and  affectionate  companion  of 
his  childhood,  and  he  grows  in  the  same  proportion  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  a  professor  called  Spatanzani,  whose  house  is 
opposite  to  the  windows  of  his  lodging.  He  has  thus  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  frequently  remarking  Olympia  as  she  sits  in  her  apart- 
ment; and  although  she  remains  there  for  hours  without  reading, 
working,  or  even  stirring,  he  yet  becomes  enamoured  of  her  es- 
treme  beauty  in  despite  of  the  insipidity  of  so  inactive  a  person. 
But  tnudi  more  rapidly  does  this  fatal  passion  proceed  when  he 
is  induced  to  purchase  a  perspective  glass  from  the  pedlar,  whose 
resemblance  was  so  perfect  to  his  old  object  of  detestation.  De- 
ceived by  the  secret  influence  of  the  mediutn  of  vision,  he  be- 
comes indifferent  to  what  was  visible  to  all  odiers  who  approach 
Olympia, — to  a  certain  stiffbess  of  manner  which  made  her  walk 
as  if  by  the  impulse  of  machinery, — to  a  paucity  of  ideas  which 
induced  her  to  express  herself  only  in  a  few  short  but  reiterated 
phrases, — in  short,  to  all  that  indicated  Olympia  to  be  what  she 
ultimately  proved,  a  mere  literal  puppet,  or  automaton,  created 
1>y  the  mechanical  skill  of  Spalanzani,  and  inspired  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  by  the  devilish  arts  we  may  suppose  of  thealche- 
mist,  advocate,  and  weather-glass  seller  Copelius,  alias  Coppola. 
At  this  extraordinary  and  melancholy  truth  the  enamoured  Na- 
thaniel arrives  by  witnessing  a  dreadful  quarrel  between  the  two 
imitators  of  Prometheus,  while  diaputingtheir  respective  intererta 
in  the  subject  of  their  creative  power,  ibey  uttered  the  wildest 
imprecations,  and  tearing  the  beaubful  automaton  limb  from 
limb,  belaboured  each  other  with  the  fragments  of  their  clock- 
work figure.  Nathaniel,  not  much  distant  from  lunacy  before, 
became  frantic  on  witnessing  this  horrible  spectacle. 

But  we  should  be  mad  ourselves  were  we  to  trace  these  ravings 
any  farther.  The  tale  concludes  with  the  moon-slruck  sdiolar  at- 
tempting to  murder  Clara  by  precipitating  her  from  a  tower. 
The  poor  girl  being  rescued  by  her  brother,  the  Ittnatic  remains 
alone  on  the  battlements,  gesticulating  violently  and  reciting  the 
gibberish  which  he  had  acquired  from  Copelius  and  Spalanzani. 
At  this  moment,  and  while  the  crowd  below  are  devising  means 
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to  secure  die  maniac,  Copelias  suddenly  appears  among  thenl, 
assures  them  that  Nathaniel  will  presently  come  down  of  his  own 
accord,  and  realizes  his  prophecy  by  fising  on  the  latter  a  look 
of  fascination,  the  effect  of  which  is  instantly  to  compel  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  to  cast  himself  headlong  from  the  battlements. 

This  wild  and  absurd  story  is  in  some  measure  redeemed  by 
XMDe  traits  in  die  character  of  Clara,  whose  firmness,  plain  good 
sense  and  frank  affection  are  placed  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
-wild  imagination,  fanciful  apprehensions,  and  extravagant  affection 
of  her  crazy-pated  admirer. 

It  is  impossible  to  subject  tales  of  this  nature  to  criticisnK. 
They  are  not  the  visions  of  a  poetical  mind,  they  have  scarcely 
even  the  seeming  authenticity  which  the  hallucinations  of  lunacy 
convey  to  the  patient;  they  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  light- 
headed patient,  to  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  excite  by 
their  peculiarity,  or  surprise  by  their  oddity,  we  never  feel  dis- 
posed to  yield  luore  than  momentary  attention.  In  fact,  the  in- 
spiratitHis  of  Hoffmann  so  often  resemble  the  ideas  produced  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium,  that  we  cannot  help  considering  bis 
case  as  one  requiring  the  assistance  of  medicine  rather  than  of  cri- 
tiasm ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  with  a  steadier  command 
of  his  imagination  he  might  have  been  an  audior  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, yet  situated  as  he  was,  imd  indulging  the  diseased  state  of 
his  own  system,  he  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  that  undue 
vindnesd  of  thought  and  perception  of  which  the  celebrated  Nico- 
lai  became  at  once  the  victim  and  the  conqueror.  Phlebotomy 
and  cathartics,  joined  to  sound  philosophy  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation; might,  as  in  the  case  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  hare 
broi^htto  a  healthy  state  a  mind  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  diseased,  and  his  imagination  soaring  with  an  equal  and  tteadjT 
flight  might  have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  the  poetical  pro- 
fession. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  person  took  place  in  1822. 
He  became  affected  with  the  disabling  complaint  called  tabes 
dorutiis,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  his  limbs. 
£ven  in  this  melancholy  condition  he  dictated  several  composi- 
tions, which  indicate  the  force  of  his  fancy,  particularly  one  frag- 
ment entitled  "  The  Recovery,"  in  which  are  many  affecting 
allusions  to  the  state  of  his  own  mental  feelings  at  this  period; 
and  a  novel  called  "  The  Adversary,"  on  which  he  had  employed 
himself  even  shortly  before  his  last  moments.  Neither  was  the 
strength  of  his  conrage  in  any  respect  abated;  he  could  endure 
bodily  agony  wiUi  firmness,  though  he  could  not  bear  the  vision- 
ary terrors  of  his  own  mind.     The  medical  persons  made  the 
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severe  experimeBt  whether  by  applying  tbe  actual  cautery  to  his 
back  by  meoas  ofglowine  iroD,  the  activity  of  theDervona  system 
mi^t  not  be  restored.  He  was  so  far  from  being  cast  down  by 
the  torture  of  this  medical  martyrdont,  that  he  asked  «  friend  who 
entered  the  apartment  after  he  bad  undergone  it,  whether  he  did 
Bot  smell  tbe  roasted  meat.  The  same  hertuc  spirit  marked  his 
expressions,  that  "  be  would  be  perfectly  contented  to  h>sie  the 
'  4ue  of  bis  lirolw,  if  be  could  but  retain  tbe  power  of  working  con- 
stantly by  the  help  of  an  amanuensis."  Uo£finaD  died  at  Berlin, 
upon  the  25th  June,  1 8S2,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  remarkable 
man,  whose  temperament  and  health  alone  prevented  his  arriving 
at  a  great  height  of  reputatioo,  and  whose  works  as  they  now  exist 
oi^ht  to  be  considered  leas  as  models  for  imitation  than  as  afford- 
ing a  warning  bow  the  most  fertile  fancy  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
lavish  pro^gality  of  its  possessor. 


Aht.  Ill, — Precis  des  Eveiametu  Militaires,  ou  Etsaia  HUto- 
riques  mr  Us  Catapa^iet  dt  1799  i  1814.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
Mathieu  Dumas,  Avec  Cartes  et  Flan».  Tomes  I.  et  II. 
Campagne  de  1799-    Seconde  edition.     Paris.   1817. 

The  reputation  of  M.  le  Comte  Mathieu  Dumas  stands  ao  de^ 
servedly  high  among  his  own  countrymen,  that  few  of  our  readers 
can,  we  presume,  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  history.  A 
native  of  Montpellier,  he  entered,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  into 
tbe  military  profession,  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Medoc;  and  be  served,  as  a  captain,  in  RochambeBua  corp^ 
during  the  Amencan  war  of  independence.  In  tbe  year  1782, 
he  attained  to  tbe  rank  of  major,  and  on  returning  to  France 
he  was  employed  in  a  number  of  important  missions,  of  which 
-our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing. He  was  appointed,  in  1784,  to  make  a  military  survey 
of  the  shores  of  Ionia,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant ;  and  he  was  officially  present  three  years  afterwarda  at 
Amsterdam,  when  that  city  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Prussians. 
In  1786,  he  held  a  respooaible  staff  situation  in  Upper  Alsace, 
Guienne  and  Languedoc ;  the  year  following,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  £rogbe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  Paris,  and  when  ^e  Bastilq  fell,  became  aide-de-camp  to  M. 
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de  )«  Fa>ette,  theo  comm&ndei-  of  the  nBtioul  guant'  In  1790, 
M.  Dumas  was  appointed  director  of  the  war  departmeot.  As 
such  be  headed  the  national  guards  which  were  caUed  together 
from  tlte  provinces  on  the  rumour  of  the  king's  projected  S^l. 
and  conducted  that  unfortunate  prince  into  Paris.  Soon  after 
this,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general;  was  appointed 
second  in  command  ip  the  third  military  division,  and  organized, 
«t  Metz,  the  first  tooop  of  horse  artilleiy  which  evcur  existed  in 
France.  The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  national  assembly  aa 
deputy  f<v  Uie  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  He  there  defended 
the  cause  of  the  emigrants,  resisted  with  ail  his  might  the  rash 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken  against  them,  and  did  his  best 
to  prevent  the  declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  which  was 
then  in  agitation.  M.  Dumas  was.  even  in  those  troubled 
times,  a  moderate  man.  A  lover  of  liberty,  he  yet  knew  how 
to  distinguish  between  genuine  freedom  and  absolute  anarchy, 
and  he  condemned  every  arbitrary  proceeding,  no  matter  whether 
it  mi^ht  emanBte  from  a  prince  or  a  demagogue.  When  Du- 
mounez,  for  example,  drove  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  into 
exile,  M.  Dumas  had  the  coun^e  to  declare  openly  in  the 
assepibly,  that  not  all  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  the  factions 
could  strip  that  great  man  of  the  civic  crown  which  he  had 
earned.  His  conduct  after  the  transactions  of  the  20th  of  Juqe, 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  them ;  and  when  Bel- 
gium was  invaded  by  the  French  armies,  he  scrupled  not  to  im- 
peach the  ministers  RoHand,  Clavi^re,  and  Dumouriez,  as  the  in- 
stigators of  that  act  of  aggression.  His  behaviour  in  short,  was 
such,  that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to 
the  lawless  faction  which  tyrannized  over  France,  and,  being  pro- 
scribedi  he  retired  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  tili 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  in  1793. 

In  this  manner  M.  Dumas  continued  to  employ  himself,  till 
the  eventful  4th  of  September,  179^,  (18  Fructidor,)  drove  him 
a  second  time  into  exile.  He  then  fled  to  Hamburgh,  where, 
till  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  and  the  countei^revo- 
lation  of  9tb  November,  1799>  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement. 
Called  again,  by  these  changes,  into  active  life,  he  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  ^e  great  scenes  which  followed,  and  served  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country.  Among  other  and  mora  imr 
portent  arrangements  of  which  be  was  the  author,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  to  him  the  French  army  was  indebted  for 
the  -institation  of  the  legion  of  honour;  it  was  founded,  at  his 
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niggestioti,  in  the  year  1802,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  coancil- 
lor  o^ state;  and  in  1805,  he  was  himself  nominated  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  it,  at  the  same  lime  that  he  was  appointed  general 
of  division. 

M.  Dumas  dischai^ed  the  functions  of  minuter  at  war,  grand- 
marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  grand  dignitary  of  the  order  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  when  that  personage  sat 
up<m  the  throne  of  Naples.  Attached  soon  afterwards  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  he  accompanied  it  in  the  junctton  which  it  formed 
with  the  Grand  Army,  in  the  year  1 809  i  he  was  present  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube,  4th  July  of  that  year,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  fought  on  the  5t\i  and  6th ;  and  being  chafed  with  the 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  signed  at  Znaim  on  the 
IStb,  he  was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  mili- 
taiT  merit. 

.  M.  Dumas  was  intendant  general  of  the  French  army,  during 
the  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  and  went  through  the  whole  of 
that  memorable  campaign  unhurt ;  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
Campaign  which  follow^,  for  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  after  the  reatoratioD. 
During  1814,  he  seems  to  have  held  office,  and  accepted  rank 
under  the  Bourbons ;  he  was  created  commander  of  the  order  or 
St.  Louis,  and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; — but  these 
he  laid  aside,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  reappeared  from  Elba,  and 
assumed  once  more  the  distinctions  which  the  Emperor  had 
conferred  upon  him.  In  18)6  he  retired  from  the  army  with  a 
pension,  after  forty-five  years  activb  service,  and  twenty-three 
campaigns.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  classed  in  the 
extraordiiMrif  aeivice  of  the  council  of  state.  In  181<J  he  en- 
tered into  the  ordhary  service  of  that  council,  and  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  War  Committee.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  several  of  the  projets  de  hi,  presented  by  the 
government  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  appears  to  have 
now  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  with  the  title  of  i/ono- 
vary  Councillor  of  State. 

•  ft  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  add  here,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Precis  deK  Evenemeiu  Militaires,  was  begun  at  Hambui^h  during 
the  author's  compulsory  residence  in  that  city,  and  onginally 
pubbshed  in  monthly  numbers  in  1800.  He  did  not  resume  it 
until  1816,  when  he  piibiiehod  the  second  part,  containing  the 
campaign  of  1800;  and  in  1817  a  new  edition  of  the  first  part. 
The  work  has  since  been  continued  by  the  publication,  in  de- 
tached portions,  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  from  1801   up  to 
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1807.  and  will,  if  the  author  lives  to  complete  it,  Form  a  connected 
series  of  annals  of  all  the  great  transactions  which  have  occurred 
from  1799  up  to  1814. 

The  first  portion  of  these  valuable  memoirs,  of  which  alone 
we  cao  venture  to  take  notice  in  our  present  number,  contains  a 
clear,  and  upon  the  whole  an  extremely  impartial  relation  of  the 
military  transactions  of  1799 ;  in  other  words,  a  general  outline 
of  the  military  history  of  Europe,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
confess  of  Rastadt,  down  to  the  memorable  revolution  of  the  1 8tb 
of  Brumaire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  ua  to  state,  that  few 
periods  of  a  similar  extent,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  in  1789,  and  their  consummation  in  1815,  were  re- 
plete  with  so  many,  and  such  deeply  interesting  events,  as  this. 
The  campaigns  of  Kray,  Suwarrow,  and  Bellegarde,  in  Italy, 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  North  Holland,  and  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  were 
all  crowded  within  the  compass  of  that  single  year;  and  they  are 
all  detailed  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  witii  a  degree  of  live- 
liness and  accuracy  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  work  of  the  kind. 
That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  follow  the  outline  which 
we  propose  to  give,  as  well  as  to  relish  those  extracts,  by  means  of 
which,  we  intend  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  our  Butlior,  we  deem  it  right  to  lay  before  him,  by  %vay  of 
prebce,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  relative  situations  and  designs  of  the 
several  powers,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
M-  Dumas  has  seen  tit  to  commence  his  labours. 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  whom  the  history  of  the 
last  half  century  is  familiar,  that  a  variety  of  unexpected  events 
— the  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  coalition,  the  hostility  of 
Spain,  and  Holland,  but  above  all,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
tbie  French  arms  during  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797, — com- 
pelled the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  detach  himself  from  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  formed  with  England,  and  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  France.  The  treaty  in  question  was  signed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1797,  at  Campo  Formio,  a  village 
in  the  vicini^  of  Udina,  by  Buonaparte,  as  representative  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  Count  Coblentz, 
Count  Demaenfredt,  and  Baron  Dagelman,  the  Imperial  pleni- 
potentiaries. Among  other,  and  more  secret  clauses,  it  contained 
tenns  by  which  the  Emperor  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
French  Republic,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
consented  that  she  should  remain  mistress  of  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cepbalmia,  all  the  other  islands,  hitherto  Venetian,  in  the 
A<mstic,  and  all  the  Venetian  settlements  in  Albania,  situated  to 
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the  south-east  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino.  He.  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge die  republic  newly  constituted  under  the  name  of  Cisal* 
pine,  as  an  independent  state,  yielding  up  to  it  the  lovereignty  of 
tite  countries  which  had  belonged  to  Austria  in  Lombtrdy;  and 
he  consented  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  ihe  cities  and  tei^ 
ritories  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Sic.  formerly  in  the  dependence  of 
Venice,  as  well  as  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  the 
principalities  of  Massa,  and  Carrara,  and  the  cities  and  territories 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  lately  under  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  In  return  for  these  advantages,  France  made  over 
to  the  crown  of  Austria,  latria,  Dalmatia,  all  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  guii^ 
of  Lodrino,  and  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  with  a  large  portion  of 
its  dominions,  situated  for  the  most  part  between  fie  Tyrol,  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  and  the  Adriatic.  But  the  stipulation  wiA 
which  we  are  at  present  most  deeply  concerned  was  that  wfaidi 
appointed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  to  consist 
t^  plenipotentiaries  from  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  band, 
and  from  the  Empire,  or  Germanic  body,  on  the  other ;  by 
whom  all  such  difiiciUties  as  might  still  appear  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  general  and  permanent  pacification  should  be  ad^ 
justed  and  removed. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  proved  to  be,  what  the  very  bans 
upon  which  it  was  founded  led  all  reflecting  persons  to  expect 
nothing  more  than  an  armed  truce ;  during  which  the  opposite 
parties  were  less  animated  by  the  hope  or  the  desire  of  a  perma- 
nent peace,  than  tiie  anxiety  of  being  as  speedily  as  possible  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  war.  It  was  a  measure  dictated  on  both 
sides  by  imperative  necessity ;  for  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben 
were  signed  at  a  moment  pregnant  with  danger,  not  only  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  to  the  victorious  French  army.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  that  moment  of  danger  was  removed,  and 
thrown  into  the  back  ground  of  the  picture  of  Europe,  the 
rival  powers  began  to  recover  their  habitual  views  and  pas- 
sions. All  that  was  pacific  in  the  past  appeared  as  a  dream ; 
— a  preternatural  interruption  of  tiie  great  aihira  and  interests  of 
nations.  The  French  Directory,  in  utter  disregard  of  existing 
arrangements,  manifested  a  determined  disposition  to  extend  by 
all  means,  and  in  every  direction,  their  principles  and  their  con- 
[uests ; — the  court  of  Vienna  could  not  behold  without  a  pang, 
taly,  Switzerland  and  Savoy  a  prey  to  French  domination,  and  the 
Austrian  dominions  deprived  of  those  boundaries  and  natural 
barriers,  which  their  geographical  situation  had  hitherto  cast 
around  them.     Under  these  circumstances  it  can  he  no  matter  of 
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aurpvise  to  learn,  tfaat'tfae  entire  period  wfaich  intervened  between 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  and  the  meeting  of  the  commis* 
sioners  at  Rastadt,  was  spent  bj  botk  parties  to  making;  the 
raost  gigantic  military  preparations.  The  sane  spirit  continued 
to  actuate  them  after  the  conunissieDers  met.  New  demmds 
were  started,  by  the  one  side  as  well  as  ^e  other,  with  no  other 
new  than  to  gain  time, — the  negociations  were  prolonged  to 
an  extent  wfat^ly  unprecedented,  and  peace  was  the  constant 
anbject  of  official  notes,  and  cautious  conferences,  at  Uie  very 
instant  when  one  of  the  heaviest  clouds  of  war  that  ever  darkened 
tbepolitical  horizon  was  collecting. 

But  though  the  case  was  so,  though  as  much  of  animosity  as 
ever  pervaded  the  feeHngs  of  both  governments,  and  causes  of 
reciprocal  complaint  were  not  wanting  to  either,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  equally  well  pleased  to  avoid 
die  last  appeal  to  arms;  and  to  gain  their  respective  objects,  had 
it  been  practicable  so  to  do,  by  presenting  a  front  of  defiance  to 
one  anodier.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Directory  had,  about  this 
time,  begun  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  French  nation.  The 
recruiting  of  &eir  armies  by  means  of  military  conscription  went 
on  but  slowly ;  it  required  time  to  train  the  raw  recruits,  and  to 
incorporate  them  efficiently  with  the  exhausted  battalions ;  nor 
could  troops  be- moved,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  Swit- 
EerUnd,  widiout  both  delay  and  danger,  during  the  rigour  of 
winter.  The  Directory,  therefore,  were  not  anxious  to  rush  into 
hostilities,  till  d>ege  obstacles  to  success  should  be  overcome. 
The  imperialbts,  on  the  other  hand,  had  similar  motives  for  tem- 
porizing. Their  army,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  was  dis- 
persed through  Bohemia,  and  other  provinces,  at  a  distance  from 
Suabia,  uid  the  Bavarian  frontier;  indeed,  the  only  division  capa- 
ble of  being  brou^t  immediately  into  play,  was  Uiat  stationed  in 
Frinii,  and  the  newly  aGC|uired  Venetian  states,  which  were 
kept  in  subjection  only  b^  the  presence  of  a  large  armed  force. 
The  Russian  contingent,  likewise,  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  as 
it  moved  in  four  separate  corps,  and  halted  at  different  places 
for  refreshment,  its  arrival  could  not  be  expected,  for  some  time ; 
whilst  DO  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  armies  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  had  they  been  in  a  state  to  enter  upon  operations,  could 
be  carried  into  execution  before  the  season  of  communication 
by  tfae  Tyro).  Snch  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  to  prolong,  beyond  all  precedent,  its  unpro- 
fitable sitting,  and  reduced  it  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  a  diplo- 
matic war;  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  became  little  else 
than  spies  upon  one  another,  whose  whole  business  it  was  to 
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AMuider  and  deterrauie  the  pcunt,  to  wbich  pwtf  its  ruptare  or 
continusnce  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In-  the  mean  while  occurrences  were  taking  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Buonaparte  reached  Alexandria  in  safety  : 
but  his  career  of  erratic  conquest  had  hardly  commeaced,  whea 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  placed  him  and  his  army  io  a  situation* 
more  perilous  than  has  often  been  filled  by  mea  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  intelligence  of  that  victory  was  not  slow  in 
spreading  itself  through  Europe.  It  confirmed  the  Porte  in  its 
friendly  dispositions  towards  England,  it  added  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments which  were  used  to  draw  the  Emperor  Paul  into  the 
new  coalition,  and  it  induced  the  king  of  Naples,  bravely  perhaps, 
but  rashly  and  im providently,  to  commence  immediate  hostilities 
against  the  French.  Nor  was  its  influence  less  at  Paris,  than  in 
Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  or  Naples.  The  Directory  saw, 
at  once,  that  war  was  at  hand ;  and  it  determined  to  anticipate, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  vast  projects  of  its  enemies. 

Up  to  the  month  of  July,  17!)9,  the  congress  of  Rastadt  con- 
tinued its  course  of  mutual  deceit  and  procrastination,  but  the 
moment  had  now  arrived,  when  neither  deceit  nor  procrastination 
could  be  persevered  in  longer.  The  ministers  of  France^  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  Prince  Mettemich,  arbitrarily 
demanded  that  the  advance  of  the  Russians  should  be  stopped. 
The  demand  not  being  attended  to,  all  further  negociation  was 
formally  renounced ;  and  both  sides  prepared  to  settle  their  dif- 
ference by  that  most  effectual  of  all  arbiters,  the  sword. 

We  have  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  France  and 
Austria  had  been  sedulously  preparing  for  an  event  which  both 
anticipated.  The  French  had  drawn  together  four  large  armies; 
that  of  Italy,  that  of  Switzerland,  that  of  the  Danube,  and  that 
of  observation,  with  which,  as  soon  as  hostilities  became  inevita- 
ble, they  made  ready  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  The  army  of 
Italy,  which  consisted  of  50,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Gre- 
neral  Scberer,  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige,  so  as  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  threaten  Germany  through  the  Tyrol.  The  French  army 
of  Switzerland,  46,000  strong,  prepared  to  enter  the  country  trf' 
the  Grisons,  and  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Massena.  General  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  42,000 
men  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  made  ready  to  support  this 
attack  by  crossing  the  Rhine,  traversing  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  extending  itself  into  Suabia,  and  turning  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  the  southern  paft  of  the  Tyrol;  wbibt  Bema-' 
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dotte,  with  the  aim;  of  observation,  computed  to  amount  t» 
20,000  meo,  should  advance  through  the  Falatloate,  seize 
Manheim  and  Philipsbourg,  and  penetrate  into  the  valley  of 
Necker,  as  far  as  Heilbronn.  The  object  of  these  combined  move- 
ments was  the  same,  which  the  directory  had  pursued  in  1796» 
and  1797  i  namely,  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  <rf  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  annieg  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna. 

To  oppose  the  projected  invasion  there  were  in  position 
through  the  circle  of  Suabia  and  the  Tyrol.  169,000  Austrians. 
Of  these  the  Archduke  commanded  what  was  called  the  grand 
army,  66,000  strong,  having  his  left  at  Kempten,  his  centre  at 
Memmingen,  and  hu  right  resting  upon  Ulm.  General  Sztarray 
waa  at  the  head  of  24,000  men,  cantoned  in  the  environs  of 
Augsburg,  or  at  Wurtzbourg.  Eighteen  thousand,  under  the 
directions  of  General  Hotze,  occupied  the  Voralburg,  and  the 
country  of  the  Grisons  was  held  by  7,000  under  General  Auf- 
fenberg,  whilst  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Laudon  covered  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  corps  of  18,000  men.  The  army  of  Italy,  which 
amounted  to  36,000  men,  and  wa^  under  the  orders  of  Kray, 
lay  in  position  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Adlge. 

These  prodigious  armies  found  themselves,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  occupying  parallel  lines  of  operations,  which  extended, 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Adriatic  gulph.  No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  regularity  of  their  arrangements  was  disturbed.  Though  tiie 
natural  diflSculties  opposed  to  an  attack  by  the  French  were  of 
no  ordinary  nature,  it  was  a  matter  with  them  of  such  great 
moment  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Hussians,  that  they 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  act  upon  the  offensive ;  and  they 
lost  not  a  day  in  carrying  the  plau  into  execution. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  6di,  whibt  Jourdan, 
moving  along  the  Lake  of  Constance,  advanced  as  far  as  Feld- 
kirch,  Massena  penetrated  into  the  Grisons;  and  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  manoeuvres  and  hard-fought  actions,  compelled  General 
Auffenberg,  with  the  whole  of  his  corps,  to  surrender.  Follow- 
iDg  up  this  success,  which  had  enabled  him  to  throw  a  column^ 
under  General  Oudinot,  across  the  Rhine,  he  assaulted  the  po- 
sition of  Feldkirch  j  passing,  at  the  same  time,  a  whole  divi- 
sion by  his  right,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Inn.  The  attack 
upon  Feldkirch  was  repulsed,  but  General  Casa-Bianca,  who 
headed  ihe  detached  corps,  penetrated  on  the  13th  to  Haut 
£ngadin,  and  forced  General  Laudon  to  retire. 

Such  were  the  first  movements  and  successes  of  the  French 
army  in  Switzerland ;  of  which,  however,  Jourdao  could  in  no 
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wfcy  arail  himself,  as  lone  as  the  important  post  of  Peldkirch 
«ontiaii«l  in  the  hands  of  the  Itnpenalists.  Till  tbat  should  be 
wrested  from  them,  and  Massena  enabled  to  communicate  with 
him  by  way  of  Bregentz,  Lindau,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  his  movements  mast  necessarily  be  cramped ; 
nor  could  he  attempt  any  thing  farther  than  merely  to  watoi  an 
opportunity  of  dispersing  the  left  of  the  Archduke's  anny,  turning 
the  Lake,  and  bo  tscilitating  the  decisive  attack  which  would  free 
kim  from  all  his  difficultiea. 

Widi  this  Tiew  he  manceuTred  by  his  left,  pushing  it  forward  (o 
SiKmaringen  on  the  Danube ;  his  centre  took  post  on  the  10th, 
at  Moskirch ;  but  his  right  continued  in  a  state  of  watchfulness 
at  Ueberlingen,  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  put  his  troops  in  motion  for 
>  ibe  purpose  of  covering  Feldkirch,  and  counteracting  the  de- 
signs of  Ae  French  marshals.  After  a  variety  of  partial  en- 
counters, induding  two  violent  assaults  Upon  Feldkirch,  in 
both  of  which  the  French  'Were  defeated  with  great  loss,  Ax 
armies  of  Jourdan  and  the  Archduke  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 
The  former,  who  had  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  taken 
post  for  a  while,  between  Hohentwiel  and  Dutiingen,  advanced 
bu  head-quarters  on  the  18th,  as  (at  as  Pfullendorf.  The  latter 
placed  himself,  on  the  SOtb,  in  position  along  the  heights  of 
Salgau  and  Altschfaausen,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Schna- 
aenned.  But  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  army  was  still  a  short 
march  in  the  rear  when  the  above  arrangements  took  place ;  and 
as  the  valley  and  little  river  of  Ostrach  alone  separated  the  one 
camp  from  the  otiier,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  be  en- 
abled to  come  up  before  hostilities  had  actually  commenced. 

If  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  Austrian  commander,  they 
were  not  founded  upon  mistaken  grounds.  Jourdan,  having 
acted  the  farce  of  sending  a  messenger  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  demanding  whether  die  answer  which  the  Directory  ex- 
pected from  the  court  of  Vienna,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Russian 
troops,  had  arrived,  instantly  moved  on  to  the  attack.  Against 
die  unpetnosity  of  this  assault,  the  Austrians  were  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance.  They  were  driven,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  as  far  as  Holzkercben  and  Klostersussen,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  good  order,  with  their  main  body ;  whilst 
tbe  French  took  up  an  advantageous  position  along  the  big^ 
grounds  of  Ostrach  and  Mengen. 

On  the  following  morning,  die  Archduke,  having  assembled 
his  whole  corps,  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  ^e  command  of  the  Prince  of  Furstemberg,  passed 
by  Mengen,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube;  the  left 
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took  the  road  by  AttschhauseD,  towards  Pfullendorf ;  ^ibt  h« 
himseK  Mnducted  the  ceiltre  acrass  the  mar^y  valley  of  Ostraeh,- 
by  tbe  Causeway  of  Salgau. 

Jonrdan,  after  a  vigorous  renstance  along  tbevthole  front  of 
his  liue,  found  hJBiself,  in  coiiiequence  of  the  Mnring  of  hiti  left,- 
obliged  'to  abundon  hia  jKisition,  -ahd  fell  back  in  excellent  order 
doting  the  night,  towaras  Pfullendorf^,  'bat  -the  pro^reM  which 
Ae  ri^ht  \nng  of  the-  AiratriaD  army  bad  made  in  the  directioti  of 
Moskirch,  permitted  him  not  to  hah  there;  and  the  Arcbdirfce't 
dtsposttions  to  soiTOund  his  left  widi  superior  forces,  detennined 
him  to  retire,  on  the  night  following,  to  Stockach  and  Engen. 
In  executing  this  movement,  the  head  of  a  French  column,  which 
had  proceeded  on  to  Bucltorn,  was  cut  off,  and  Ae  battaliona 
composing  it  made  prisoners. 

Inese  battles  cost  both  the  Republican  and  Imperial  armies 
•  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  token;  'but  ^y  were  not 
more  Moody,  nor  perhaps  so  bloody  in  proportion,  as  tbe-Aflmira 
which  went  on  at  the  same  time  under  tbe  heights  of  Feldkirch. 
To  force  these,  Massena  continuedto  make  tbe  most  desperate 
e^rts.  TaluDg  advantage-  of  the  temporary  absence  of  General 
Hotze,  v^o,  as  soon  as  mtelligence. reached  him  of  ^e  move* 
nteirt  of  the  two  great  armies  towards  each  other,  had  marched 
to  support  the  Archduke,  widi  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  he- 
renewed  his  assaults  upon  that  post  with  ^e  utmost  vigour ;  but 
he  WW  in  every  instance  driven  back,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
att^pt.  He  re-passed  the  Rhine,  placed  Oudiaot's  divincm  at 
the  important  post  of  Rheineck,  and  withdrew,  with  tbe  remainder 
of  his  army,  into  the  Grisons. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  die  Archduke  failed  not  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  which  he  had  attained.  Pressing  upon  Jourdan 
rigorously,  but  with  caution,  he  compelled  that  General  to  give 
fami  battle  agdin  upon  the  25th.  The  French  were,  on  this^  oc- 
casion, the  assailants.  They  attacked  the  Austrians  in  position, 
before  Stockach,  -and  during  the  former  part  of  the  day,  th^  en- 
joyed  every  prospect  of  success ;  but  a  charge  of  cavalry,  on 
which  he  greatly  depeiKled,  failing,  Jourdan  found  himself  in 
turn  assailed  at  all  points.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the 
French  retreated  to  their  encampment  at  Engen  and  Tutlingen, 
leaving  upwards  of  10,000  men  upon  the  field.  But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Austrians  induced  them  to  retire  still  farther  on 
die  86th ;  nor  was  any  permaneut  position  afterwards  taken  up 
till  they  had  arrived  at  Homberg. 

The  Austrian  arms  were  not  equally  successful  in  die  Tyrol. 
There  die  army  of  General  Laudon,  being  attacked  by  Casa-^ 
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Bianca's  corps  at  Bonnio,  was  driveD  back  upon  Wintsdtffaa, 
and  the  divbion  of  General  Bellegarde ;  at  the  same  time  that  aa 
assault  was  made  by  Lecourbe,  upon  the  posta  of  Martinsbnit^ 
Finstermunz,  and  Nauders.  The  latter  attack,  however,  failed; 
but  being  renewed  some  time  after,  with  fresh  troops,  the  whole 
of  these  posts  were  carried.  In  this  affair,  Gienerals  Dessoiles 
and  Loison  particalarlj'  distinguished  themselves,  surmountiDg 
all  the  obstacles  which  the  Wormser  Joch,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Julian  Alps  threw  in  their  way,  and  taking  or 
destroying  the  whole  of  General  Laudon's  corps.  The  General 
himself,  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  alone  escaped.  These 
were  brilliant  achievements;  they  put  the  French  in  possession  of 
llie  heads  of  all  the  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  and  led  them  to 
hope  that  the  main  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  tbeir 
mihtary  operations  beyond  the  Alps  were  already  overcome. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  departments  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  and  the  Rhine,  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy, 
commanded  on  ^e  one  side  by  General  Schm-er,  on  the  other 
by  General  KrSy,  were  not  inactive.  The  same  motives  which 
led  to  the  advance  of  Massena  and  Jourdan,  induced  General 
Scherer  to  bring  his  opponent  to  action  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  be  advanced  in  six  columns  on  the 
26th  of  March,  and  charged  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  line,  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.  The  battle  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  divi- 
aiou  led  on  by  Moreau,  which  passed  the  Adige,  pushed  forward 
to  Chiusa,  and  obtained  some  advantage  there,  it  was  produc- 
tive of  no  favourable  results  to  the  assailants.  It  was  renewed 
on  the  27th,  upon  nearly  the  same  plan,  with  still  leas  effect ;  for 
the  division  of  Moreau  was  on  that  day  compelled  to  retire,  and 
all  the  little  benefit  which  had  been  gained  was  lost.  From  that 
period  up  to  the  morning  of  the  50tfa,  the  annies  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle  among  the  dead ;  but  on  the  SOth,  General  Scherer 
again  attacked  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  Having  driven 
&e  Austrian  General,  Kaim,  from  his  position  in  front  of  Ve- 
rona, he  threw  a  bridge  across  tlie  Adige,  and  sent  the  division 
of  General  Serrurier  to  attack  Uie  left  bank,  and  if  possible  to 
gain  tbe  heights,  which  covered  the  right  of  the  Austrian  army. 
This  was  a  bold,  but  a  dangerous  movement.  Had  Scherer's 
army  consisted  of  1(X),000  instead  of  50,000  men,  the  manoeuvre 
could  have  hardly  failed  of  securing  to  him  the  greatest  advan- 
tages: as  it  was,  it  led  to  his  defeat.  His  detached  corps, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  defeated;  the  bridge  was 
broken  down ;  and  one  wing  of  his  army  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  pther.     Yet  was  the   struggle  maintained  widi   unabated 
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vigour  during  the  whole  of  that,  as  welt  as  the  following  da;.  It 
was  even  renewed  upon  the  5th  of  April,  on  which  occasion  the 
hostile  columns  met,  as  they  were  from  either  side  marching  to 
the  attack;  but  though  Moreau  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
Austrian  centre,  and  Serrurier,  after  taking  and  losing  Villa 
Franca  several  times,  remained  in  possession  of  that  post  at  last, 
tfaeleftof  the  Imperialists  tinali;  turned  the  French  right;  and  this 
long  contested  affair  was  decided.  The  French  were  beaten. 
Iliey  evacuated,  on  the  following  morning,  their  posts  at  Isola 
della  Scala,  and  Villa  Franca,  and  retreated  by  Roverbello, 
where  their  rear-giiard  arrived  on  the  7th. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Dumas  on  this  occasion  will 


show,  that  his  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  General  Scherer's  defeat, 
accords  precisely  wiA  our  own, 

"  Geneml  Scherer,  In  throwing  his  left  wing  beyond  the  Adige,  so 
completely  disconnected  his  attacks,  os  neither  to  be  able  to  lupport 
them,  nor  to  withdraw  snch  forces  as  might  possibly  become  necessary 
to  himself.  It  is  riue  for  to  hazardoos  a  movement,  snd  one  so  entirely 
breaking  all  union  in  the  general  line  of  battle,  to  obtain  that  decisive 
■access  which  is  snticipaied  ^m  it.  On  the  contrary,  nunierpus  exr 
•m^lei  occur  of  disasters  brought  on  in  the  foolish  hope  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  by  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  point  of 
retreat. 

"  The  success  of  these  master-strokes  is  often  due  to  chance,  though 
yet  more  frequently  to  the  negligence  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  wherever  in  a  general  engagement  any  material 
obstacle  is  placed  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  a  vital  error  has 
been  committed.'' 

The  results  of  this  great  battle  were  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  Imperial  arms.  Delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Scherer's  army.  General  Kray  was  enabled  to  invest, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  now  important  places  of  Peschiera  and 
Mantna ;  whilst  the  entire  chain  of  French  Cisalpine  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Bormio,  as  far  as  the  Lakes  Idro  and  Garda,  were 
attacked  and  forced.  On  the  side  of  the  Tyrol  again,  Laudon 
and  Bellegarde,  having  re-assembled  their  broken  troops,  com- 
pelled Lecourbe  and  Dessolles  to  abandon  the  commandingposi- 
tion  which  they  had  taken  up,  and  to  retire,  the  one  upon  Enga- 
din,  and  the  other,  after  some  hard  fighting,  first  upon  Mantua, 
and  finally  as  far  as  Zernez.  Along  the  department  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Imperialists,  if  not  euually  successful,  continued,  at  all 
events,  to  gxin  ground.  Ihere  was  an  affair  at  Hornberg,  be- 
tween tlie  advance  of  the  Archduke's  army  and  the  out-posts  of 
General  Ernouf,  who,  on  the  illness  of  Jourdan,  bad  succeeded 
to  the  command.  It  terminated  in  fovour  of  the  former,  and 
caused  the   French   to  retreat  with   precipitation  towards   the 
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bridge  of  Kefal.  That  bridge  was  cov«ied  aad  defended  by  tha 
town  of  ScbaffbauBen,  which  the  Republicans  took  ever;  care  to 
vtrengthen;  but  Schauffhausea  being  attacked  on  the  13th,  by  the 
Aichdiike,  was  carried  sword  in  liand ;  and  the  Franch  &ii)llf 
passed  the  Rhine,  burning  the  bridge  in  their  rear.  Thus,  on 
all  sides,  had  fortune  declared  for  the  Imperialists,  and  the  plan 
with  whiph  the  Republicans  opened  the  can^aign  was  of  necec- 
Vtyabandoned. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  bad  fixed  its  headrquarters  at  Lodi, 
leaving  M^tua  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Peschiera  wannly  be- 
sieged, when  certain  events  took  place,  which  covM  not  but  se- 
riously affect  the  issues  of  future  operations  in  that  country.  On 
the  one  side,  General  Scherer  resigned  his  command,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  revolutionary  ranks, 
Moieau ;  on  the  other,  Suwarrow,  arriving  with  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Russian  contingent,  assuDwd  the  guidance  of  the 
allied  forces.  The  latter  circumstance  occufr^  on  the  18tb  of 
April,  the  former  on  the  17th.  Both  armies  felt  the  chai^. 
The  Imperialists  instantly  b^an  to  act  with  a  degree  of  vigoor 
and  activity  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  oasties  of  Femn 
and  Brescia  were  bodi  assaulted,  and  die  latter  carried  on  the 
9Sy&\.  The  siege  of  Peschiera  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  the 
garrison  compelled  to  capitulate ;  whilst  the  army  of  Moreau, 
harassed  by  repeated  attncks,  particularly  at  Cremona  and  Cas- 
sano,  w^  driven  to  take  post  behind  the  Adda.  Bergamo  was 
stormed,  and  carried ;  Milan  was  threatened ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  country,  from  the  Adige  to  the  Adda,  was,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  cleared  of  French  troops. 

Having  concluded  these  details,  M.  Dumas  thinks  fit  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  long  digression,  touching  the  general  politics 
of  England ;  her  mighty  projects,  and  inexhaustible  resources. 
He  describes  her  superiority  at  sea  as  being  altogether  irre- 
sistible, and  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
continental  powers  to  meet  her  upon  that  element.  But  though 
we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  our  author,  on  the  score 
of  any  statement  made  by  him,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that, 
in  handling  such  subjects,  be  particularly  excels.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  follow  him  farther  than  by  stating,  that  whilst 
the  escape  of  Admiral  Bniix's  fleet  from  Brest  threw  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, it  called  forth  from  the  government  a  degree  of 
enei^y,  such  as  even  a  British  government  was  hardly  supposed 
to  possess.  Squadrons  were  fitted  out,  and  seat  to  sea,  with  a 
cehirity  quite  unprecedented  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  shores  of 
Ireland  were  must  tenaciously  watched,  the  Channel,  the  Ger- 
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man  Ocemn,  the  Mediterrxoeaq.  and  the  AtUutic,  aU  swaimw} 
with  Britisb  ciuizers.  But  M.  Bruix  eluded  them  all.  He  took 
•helter  in  Toulon,  from  whence,  in  a  short  while  after,  he  coik 
veyed  th/e  iavati'ias  force  safely  to  Alexandria,  only  that  he  migbt 
bimaelf  become  me  prey  of  Neisoa  and  hb  gaUant  fc^owets^ 
We  return  now  to  the  operations  on  shore. 

When  Moreau  and  Suwarrow  respectively  assumed  the  com- 
masd  of  the  opppsing  armies,  that  of  the  Republicans  was  rer 
dttced  from  50,000  to  little  more  than  30,000,  whilst  that  of  the 
Imperiaiists  Amouated  to  neady  60,000  men.  Against  odds  so 
treneiKlous,  against  a  mass  so  numerous,  guided  too,  by  a  gene* 
ral  second  to  none  in  bis  time,  io  energy  and  experience,  the 
f  rench  commander  could  offer  no  efficient  opposition.  To  act 
oifenaively  was,  in  his  case,  imfiossible ;  there  remained  for  him 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  which  was,  by  continually  avoiding  a 
general  engagement,  exi^pt  on  terms  decidedly  advantageous  to 
bimself,  and  retiring  from  one  strot^  position  to  another,  to  pro- 
tract the  war  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  thatauc^ours 
ought  arrive  from  France,  and  au  opportunity  be  given  to  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Tyrol  of  striking  a  blow.  Ha 
adopted  this  course  with  admirable  dexterity.  The  posts  of 
Cassano  and  Lecco,  though  both  dbputed  with  great  obstinacy, 
were  abandoned ;  the  line  of  the  Adda,  after  having  been  held  as 
long  as  it  was  tenable,  was  given  up,  and  the  French  army  re- 
treated into  Milan,  whither  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
allies. 

The  country  of  the  GrisMis  was  all  thb  while  a  scene  of  con- 
tinued active  operations,  of  which  Generals  Hotze.  Massena, 
Bellegarde,  and  Lecourbe,  and  latterly  the  Archduke  himself,  were 
the  principal  directors.  For  a  while  all  things  went  io  favour  of 
.the  French.  General  Bellegarde  attacked  Lecourbe  in  his  posi- 
tion above  the  town  of  Engadin,  without  success,  and  Hotze  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  upon  the  strong  post  of 
Luciensteig ;  and  a  rising  among  the  natives  themselves  was 
crushed,  with  terrible  slaughter,  by  Massena-  But  the  tide  gra- 
dually turned ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  whole  of  that 
district,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  remote  valliea, 
was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  Republicans.  The  Arch* 
duke,  finding  himself  unmolested  by  the  corps  in  his  immediate 
front,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  Luciensteig  was 
at  last  carried  by  assault;  Coire  and  Reicbenau  were  evacuated ; 
the  passes  of  Sarj^ans,  Ragatz,  Vettis,  and  Kunkels,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  whole  of  Massena's  line,  strong 
as  it  was  by  nature,  and  ably  defended,  was  broken  in  every  part. 

As  we  are  desirous  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  both 
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of  Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Dake  of 
VoA  in  Holland,  it  will  be  impossible  to  attempt  even  the 
most  me^re  abridgement  of  Ae  very  interesting  events,  aa 
well  in  Italy  as  along  the  Rhine,  which  followed  the  movements 
just  referred  to.  VVe  maat,  therefore,  content  ourselves  willi 
stating  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  driven  the  Republicans  to 
ftdopt  fi  system  purely  defensive,  Suwairow  turned  himself 
vigorously  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  posts,  towns,  and  castles, 
into  which  they  had  thro\vn  garrisons,  throughout  the  extent  of 
his  conquests.  Mantua  was  besieged,  the  Castle  of  Milan 
blockaded,  and  Moreau  being  driven  from  a  strong  positioB, 
which  he  had  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Turin,  that 
city  was  carried,  and  the  citadel  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Tor- 
tonawas  invested;  Ferrara  and  Ravenna  carried  by  assault;  in 
a  woTd,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  except  the  particular 
spots  on  which  the  French  army,  from  time  to  time,  made  a 
stand,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  delivered  from  tbe 
Republican  yoke ;  but  just  about  this  time  a  revolution  occurred 
in  Paris,  such  as  was  not  very  unfrequent  in  those  times;  die  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  were  changed,  and  the  new  rulers  deter* 
mined  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  recovery  of 
those  advantages  which  their  predecessors  had  lost. 

Whilst  fresh  armies  were  organizing  in  France,  General  Mac- 
donald,  who,  on  the  recall  of  Championnet,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Naples,  received  orders  to  form,  at  all 
hazards,  ajunction  with  Moreau.  In  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tions, Macdonald,  having  joined  to  himself  die  division  of  Gau- 
tbier,  set  out  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  to  follow  the  road  which 
leads  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  across  the  duchies  of 
Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  Suwarrow  was  not  uneicpect- 
ant  of  this  movement,  and  he  had  made  every  preparation  to  de- 
feat it.  He  requested  and  obtained  two  powerful  reinforce- 
ments; the  one  of  11,000  Russians,  the  other  of  a  corps  of 
Austrians,  under  Bellegnrde,  which  enabled  bim,  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  sieges,  to  keep  the  field  with  61II  30,000  men ;  and  he 
hastened  to  oppose  these  to  the  army  of  Macdonald,  before  it 
should  be  able  to  effect  its  junction  with  that  of  Moreau.  Ilie 
two  corps  met  at  Trebia,  where  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  from  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  to  the  evening  of  the  19th  pf  June.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  hard-fought  actions  which  took  place  during  the  whole 
war.  Upwards  of  9.000  French  soldiers,  with  many  of  the  best 
generals,  and  other  officers  in  the  army,  fell;  and  Macdonald, 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designs,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Suwarrow,  having  secured  this  victory,  lost  no  time  in  turning 
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it  to  accouDt.  He  flew  to  oppose  Moresn;  but  before  he  could 
bring  that  officer  to  action,  large  reinforcements  reached  the 
French  army,  and  General  Joubert  arrived  to  commaDd  it.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  now  occurred,  extending  through  the  remain- 
ing days  of  June,  and  the  whole  of  July;  and  operating  along 
the  entire  theatre  of  two  states.  Many  partial  encounters  toM 
place,  the  greater  suniber  of  which  were  favourable  to  the  allies ; 
many  fortreasea  were  taken  and  posts  carried,  but  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  August  that  the  great  battle  of  Novi  was 
fought,  which  may  be  said'  to  have  comptelely  broken,  for  a  sea- 
80D.  the  power  of  die  Republicans  in  Italy.  It  would  be  doing 
iiyustice  to  onr  author  were  we  to  pass  by  his  description  of  that 
brilliant  affair;  or  to  give  it  in  other  words  than  his  ov/n. 

General  Joubert,  ansious  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortona,  which 
Suwarrow  with  his  whole  army  covered,  deteriuined,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  Moreau  his  second  in.  command,  to  risk  a 
battle  for  that  purpose.  With  this  view  he  put  his  divisions  in 
roodoiL,  aad  c^ne  m  sight  of  die  allies,  who  had  raaneuvred  to 
as  to  place  their  right  npon  Orba,  and  the  left  at  Rivalta. 

"  On  the  14th  of  Augiut,"  t&yg  M.  Dumas,  "  the  two  armies  were 
occupied  in  observing  one  suother,  and  in  completing  tbeir  several 
dispositions.  Geueral  Joubert  drew  up  ou  the  heights  in  an  oblique 
pcnitioD,  his  right  towards  the  Scrivia,  the  centre  towards  Novi,  and  the 
left  towards  I^asaluzso,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  movement  of 
a  column  that  was  detached  from  the  right  beyond  the  ijcrivia,  in  order 
to  foJlow  by  Casaauo  di  Spinola,  the  mouotains  which  cootinae  to  the 
right  of  that  river,  and  to  reach  Tortona. 

"  This  movement,  which  General  Suwanow  was  no  longer  able  to 
prevent,  but  by  displacing  the  present  army,  xletermined  him  to  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  loth. 

"  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  right  of  the  allies  commanded 
by  General  Kray,  against  the  left  of  the  French,  where  Geneial  Joubert 
commanded  in  person.  Scarcely  were  they  engaged,  when  the  latter, 
wishing  to  animate  by  bis  presence  a  chaige  of  infantry,  and  calling 
'  en  avant,  en  avant  1'  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  a  ball,  and  fell  excbim- 
ing,  '  roarcbez,  marches  toujours !' 

'*  Wbile  General  Kray  was  endeavoaring  to  iail  upon  the  rear  of 
Novi,  he  was  attacked  in  front  by  the  Russian  General  Bagration  ;  but 
both  wetv  repulsed  ;  the  Russian  diviaioD,  under  General  Doerfelden, 
in  the  centre,  and  the  left  wing  of  General  Melas,  received  orders  to  sup- 
port Bagration,  the  first  by  the  causeway  of  Novi,  and  General  Mclas 
reaaceoding  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Scriviaj  but  this  double  attack  had  no 
better  success  than  that  of  the  Generals  Kray  and  Bagration ;  General 
Dmrfelden  attempted,  without  success,  to  gain  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
Novi. 

"  The  whole  front  of  the  two  armies  was  engaged,  and  the  carnage 
was  dreadtul. 
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"  At  tbne  o'clock  the  com  of  Ocuerd  Kmy  hftvfaig  beeo  twice  re- 
pulsed and  much  weakened,  GeDenl  Suwarrow  cauBed  a  second  at- 
tack a^nat  tbe  heights  of  Novi  bj  the  three  Russian  divisions  under 
the  order*  of  Generals  Doerfeldfen,  Bagrstion.  aad  Miloradowltscb ;  but 
anch  was  the  steadinest  of  the  French,  that  notwitbstaodiDg  the  re- 
iterated charges  of  the  Russians  tbcv  still  miuntained  their  position. 
The  centre  of  tbe  allied  army  was  almost  destroyed;  three  times  tbe 
attack  was  sustained  or  renewed  by  General  Suwarrow  with  tb«  meet 
determined  Tigour,  in  order  to  occupy  or  at  least  to' restrain  tbe  Frenefa 
centre,  which  he  found  it  impostible  to  force.  General  Moreui,  who 
had  resumed  tbe  coininand  uter  tbe  death  t^  Jonbert,  led  tbem  on  in 
person,  and,  as  well  bg  the  GeoeraU  St.  Cyr  and  Desollet,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour. 

"  Meanwhile  General  Melas,  with  eight  battalions  of  Krenadieis  and 
six  battalions  of  Austrian  infantry,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  haTing  reached  the  first  heights  of  Novi  on  the  side  of 
I^etale,  and  despatched  the  corps  under  General  Nobill  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scrina,  endeavoured  to  overpower  tbe  whole  right  of  tbe 
French  army ;  be  advanced  a*  far  M  Serravalle,  which  be  relieved  -,  he 
occupied  Arquata,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Serravalle  upon  Novi ; 
he  directed  an  attack  on  the  right  dank  of  the  French  by  tbe  division  of 
General  Folich,  led  on  by  the  first  battaliiHi  of  Purtsenberg  and  by  the 
brigade  commanded'by  Major  General  Lusignan,  who,  vehemently  re- 
pulsed on  the  first  coai^,  was  himself  seriously  wounded,  and  made 
prisoner.  General  Melat  snttalued  tbe  column  which  formed  his  ri^t 
by  a  second  under  the  orders  of  General  Laudon  ;  a  third,  headed  by 
General  Lichtenstein,  received  orders  to  pass  the  French  line  to  the  back 
of  their  right,  and  to  occupy  the  advantageous  positions  a&brded  in  tbe 
intervals  of  their  columns;  General  Melas  caused  their  advance  to  be 

Ktected  by  batteries  cmresponding  with  the  line  of  their  movement. 
is  manoeuvre  decided  the  day. 

"  TowbHs  five  in  the  evening.  General  Melas,  with  the  grenadiers  of 
Faar,  attadied  in  flank  the  position  of  Novi,  which  bad  cost  so  mnch 
blood  from  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  action,  and  which  Morean  now 
proceeded  to  reinforce  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  which  be  had  or- 
dered. Tbe  French,  finding  themselves  neariy  surrounded,  were  con- 
strained to  abandon  Novi ;  tbe  column  under  the  Prince  de  Licbtenstem 


had  already  intercepted  their  communication  with  Gavi.     It  was  only 

Ksible,  therefore,  for  them  to  retire  by  their  left  flank  upon  Ovada. 
e  retreat  was  at  first  effected  in  good  order,  but  the  artillery  not  hav- 


ing moved  off  through  the  village  of  Pasturana  so  quickly  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  division  which  formed  the  rear-guard  found  tbe  village 
crowded  with  troops ;  its  progress  was  arrested,  itself  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  speedily  overtaken  by  tbe  corps  of  General  Karackzy,  who 
had  been  despatched  by  General  Suwarrow  in  their  panuit.  The 
FVencfa  generals  Perigtton,  Gronchy,  and  Fartonneuix,  made  a  last  effort 
to  rally  the  rear-guard,  in  which  they  were  uniucceasful;  all  three  were 
wonnded  and  mKle  prisoners,  along  with  tbe  Piedmontese  genera]  Colli. 
Perigtton  and  Grouchy  received  several  sabre  wounds. 
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"  Genenl  Grgoctiy,  who  •£!«-  meral  fniitleN  atteiBpU,  bkd  ndlted  ft 

bodjof  GSTslry,  madeBcfaBi^withBitandarilin  bis  hand,  uid  after  locing 
it  in  the  ttniggle,  be  placed  fail  bat  on  the  point  of  bit  «wotd,  aad  re- 
tained to  the  diarge,  bnthewu  tbia  time  wounded  and  thrown  from  hit 
bone.     Night  pnt  an  end  to  the  contett," 

It  i§  hardly  Deceaiaiy  fw  lu  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  good 
effects  which  might  have  i«salled  from  this  spleodid  victory, — a 
nct(»y  which  M.  Dmnaa  not  unaptly  compares  to  those  of  Mai- 
pUquet  in  1709,  and  Francfort  sur  I'Oder  in  1159,  were  sadly  ' 
coanteracted  by  the  anfortunate  change  which  soon  afterwards 
took  place  in  the  plans  and  councils .  of  the  allies.  Called  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,  Suwarrow  foimd  himself  deserted  in  that  difficult 
country  by  the  corps  which  ought  to  have  supported  him,  and  in- 
stead of  acting  there  the  brilliant  part  which  he  had  acted  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  dint  of  eztraoi^ 
dinary  courage  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  only 
enabled  to  save  himself  from  destruction.  The  Ardiduke,  in  the 
mean  while,  began  to  relax  in  his  exertions.  The  invasion  of 
France  was  no  longer  hinted  at,  but  every  nerve  applied  to  se- 
cure and  reduce  to  order  those  states  which  the  house  of  Aurtria 
had  recovered.  Finally,  Russia  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
coalitiott,  and  the  fobric,  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  erect,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Whilst  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  tiius  pressing 
upon  the  French  Republic  on  one  side,  it  appeared  advisable  to 
the  British  government  to  try  the  effect  of  a  diversion  on  another, 
17>e  Dutch,  it  was  believed,  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  nothing 
more  was  waubng  than  the  arrival  of  a  force,  round  which  they 
might  rally,  in  order  at  once  to  lead  them  into  it.  Measures 
were  accordingly  entered  into  for  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  a 
combined  army  of  English  and  Russians,  of  which  the  chief 
command  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  prepa- 
rations began,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  to  be  set  on  foot 
for  its  organization.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempts  were 
made  to  keep  secret  the  point  towaids  which  the  armament  in 
qoeetion  was  destined.  On  the  contrary,  the  assembling  of 
some  SO  or  25,000  men  aloi^  the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  at  well  as  the  numerous  proclamations  in  favour  of  the 
Stadtholder,  which  were  industiioiuly  circulated,  served  to  satisfy 
the  Directory,  as  early  as  the  month  of  July,  diat  a  storm  would, 
before  long,  burst  upqn  some  partoftheBatavian  Republic.  Th« 
Republicans  were  not  remiss  in  preparing  to  meet  it.  The  newly- 
raised  national  guard  was  embodied  and  regularly  drilled,  ftesh 
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torpa  of  Frencb  troops  poured  inti>  Holland,  and  General  Bniiie^ 
to  whom  the  care  of  that  province  was  intrusted,  animated  every 
thing  by  his  presence  and  extraordinaiy  activity. 

"liiough  the  regiments  nominated  for  this  important 'service 
began  to  assemble  in  July,  it  was  the  middle  of  August  before 
the  first  division,  which  consisted  of  12,000  men,  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  Rb1[A  Abercrombie,  could  put  to  sea.'  The  coaat  of 
Holland  was  made  oD  the  SOth ;  when  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Story,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  isle  <^  the  Texel. 
was  invited  to  hoist  the  Orange-flag;  intimation  being  hi  the  same 
time  conveyed  to  the  crews,  that  20,000  British  troops  were  al- 
ready on  shore  at  the  Helder;  but  the  Dutch  admiral  rejected 
the  o£Fer,  the  wind  became  foul,  and  General  Abercrombie's 
corps  was  unable  to  attempt  a  debarkation,"  till  the  morning  of 
the  S?th.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  ^e  Dutch  ge- 
neral Daendels,  who  commanded  in  that  district,  to  dispute  the 
landing,  and  of  that  opportunity  fati  failed  not  to  avail  himself. 
The  followibg  is  M.  Dumas's  narrabve  of  ^  afiair  which  en- 
sued. We  give  it,  because  it  is,  strange  to  say,  remarlcable  for  its 
want  of  correctness  in' almost  every  particular. 

"  General  Daendels,  who  had  collected  his  divisioa  at  Keeten,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Downs  with  a  few  battsliona  of  chasseurs.  The  engagC' 
ment  commenced  at  the  moment  that  the  advanced-gnsni  of  the  English 
endeavouied  to  occupy  the  Downs  and  bear  dowo  in  front.  Lieutenant- 
Colsnel  Luck  was  among  the  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  of 
the  diriiion  of  Daendels,  the  fifth  demi-brigade,  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  a  part  of  the  horse  artillery  successively  took  part  iu  the  fight.  The 
English  advanced -guard,  heing  additionally  reinforced,  coatioued  to  gain 
ground.  The  Dutch  battalioD  of  Ilerbig  made  a  charge  witli  the 
faayooet,  and  was  in  its  turn  tokeo  in  fiank  by  the  English  light  horse. 
This  warmly  contested  engagement,  which  cost  the  English  about  a 
thousand  men,  lasted  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  Dutch  fought  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  unequal  ground  of  the  Downs,  on  account  of  a 
hot  fire,  under  tbe  protection  of  n-hich  it  was  impossible  to  preveDt  the 
deharkation  from  takiug  place.  They  were  constrained  to  abandon  tint 
beach  to  the  English,  and  Greneral  Daendels  resumed  his  former  poution 
at  Keeteo." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  the  English  in  thb  aSsir 
amounted,  according  to  the  oGScial  returns  which  now  lie  before 
us,  not  to  1,000,  but  to  454,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Republicans  were  greatly 
annoyed,  or  the  British  troops  effectually  supported  by  the  fire  of 
the  shipping.  The  lighter  vessels  and  gun-boats  cleared  the 
beach,  it  is  true,  of  the  Dutch  piquets,  and  so  opened  a  way 
for  the  secure  landing  of  the  troops ;  but  the  troops  once  landea 
could  derive  no  further  support  from  them.     The  English  line 
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•(obd  between  the  enemj'  and  die  flotina ;  it  ia  not  conceivable 
that  tbe  latter  would  throw  its  fire  through  «uch  an  obatacle. 
Bat  we  must  pass  on  to  odier  matters. 

A  footing  on  shore  being  thus  ^ned,  the  Helder  was  im- 
mediately evacuated,  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  after  a  fruiUess  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiral  to  atir  up  the  people  to  resisUnce; 
was  taken  possession  of.  On  die  28th,  a  reinforcement  of 
5,000  men  under  General  Don  arriving.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
advanced,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  1st  of 'September  at 
tbe  Zuype,  having  his  right  at  Petten,  and  his  left  at  Oudei 
In  the  mean  while.  General  Daendels's  corps,  which  had  faUen  . 
back  upon  the  line  of  the  Schermer,  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  7,000  French  troops  under  Brune,  and  a  Batavian  divi- 
sioD  under  Dumonceau.  The  union  of  these  two  corps  made  upt 
total  ofabout 25,000 men; — a  force  too  great  to  warrant  General 
Abercrombie  in  acting  upon  the  offensive. '  He  contented  himself, 
tberefoie,  with  throwing  up  works,  and  entrenching^bimself  as 
effectaaDj  as  circumstances  would  allow;  and  he  was  permitted 
to  persevere  in  this  course  without  molestation  up  to  the  morning' 
of  the  lOdi. 

On  that  day.  General  Brune,  eager  to  strike  a  blow  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  tbe  Duke  of  York's  corps,,  at- 
tacked the  British  position  with  his  whole  army.  He  came  ort 
m  diree  columns,  directing  his  principal  efforts  against  the  flank 
<rf  the  Slaper-Dyke;  but  he  was-  every  where  repulsed,  and 
retiied.after  an  obstinate  contest,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  2,000  men. 
This  was  the  last  serious  attempt  on  die  part  of  the  KepublicBOS 
to  take  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  allied  army ;  for  there 
anived,  between  the  I2th  and  Ijth,  three  fresh  brigades  of  British 
troopa,  IS  well  aa  two  of  die  three  promised  divisions  of  Russians ; 
UHLtbe  Duke  of  York  found,  on  disembarking,  that  there  were 
33,000  effective  men  in  hia  camp. 

Hu  Royal  Highness  could  not  but  feel  diat  the  same  modvs 
whath  had  iodnced  General  Brune  to  act,  a  few  days  before,  against 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  ought  now  to  have  influence  widi  him- 
aelf.  As  yet,  he  was  superior  to  the  enemy  by  about  ten  thousand 
nea;  it  was  of  the  first  moment  to  bring  on  a  general  action, 
before  that  superiority  should  be  lost.  On  the  morning  of  the 
igtb,  the  allied  army  accordingly  moved  forward  in  four  columns. 
That  on  the  right,  which  consisted  entirely  of  Russians,  uti* 
happily  began  its  operations  two  full  hours  earlier  than  had  been 
agreed  upon.  It  pressed  on,  likewise,  with  a  degree  of  preci- 
pitmcy  wfaicfa  for  a  while,  indeed,  carried  every  tiling  before  it, 
but  which  unavoidebly  exposed  both  flanks,  and  detached  it  from 
tbe  rest  of  the  army.     The  conaeqaence  was,  that  the  French, 
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recoveiing  from  their'  panic,  assEDed  it  in  firont,  and  on  bodi  sides, 
it  fell  ioto  utter  confuaion,  and  was  wholly  routed  widi  die  loss 
of  its  generals,  and  two  thirds  of  its  Dumben,  This  disaster 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in 
every  odier  point,  the  British  General  seeing  bis  right  exposed, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  further  progress  of  his  columns, 
and  to  retire,  in  the  evening,  to  the  position  which  he  had  quit- 
ted with  such  fair  prospects  of  victory. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  attack  upon 
General  Bnine's  amw  was  renewed,  on  the  2d  of  October.  On 
which  occasion  the  Republicans  were  driven  from  all  their  posts 
at  Scboreldam,  Bergem,  and  Egmont-op-Zee.  But  they  fell  back 
upon  a  second  line  still  stronger  than  the  first;  and  Ax>m  that,  all 
the  eiertions  of  the  allies  failed  in  dislodging  them.  On  die  6di 
however,  a  sanguinary  affair  took  place; — it  was  brought  on  ac- 
cidentally, and  produced  no  decided  result;  but  it  seemed  to  sa- 
tisfy the  conductors  of  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition,  that  a  con- 
tinued perseverance  in  offensive  hostilities,  would  only  wear  away 
their  own  strength,  without  in  any  degree  forwarding  the  object 
for  which  the  expedition  bad  been  fitted  out.  A  retreat  was,  ac- 
cordingly, determined  upon ;  and  the  troops  were  at  last  with- 
drawn from  the  Helder,  in  accoFdance  with  the  terms  of  a  capi- 
tulation entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  hurried  over  our  author's  narrative  of  the  landing  at 
Ae  Helder,  partly  because  we  are  satisfied  that  its  details  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers,  partly  because  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  accurate  of  all  his  relations,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause we  were  desirous  of  leaving  some  space  for  a  notice  of  the 
most  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  eventful  year — Buonaparte's 
expedition  to  f^pt.  Never  has  a  great  conqueror  embarked 
upon  a  scheme  more  truly  romantic,  as  wdl  as  daring,  than  this. 
In  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  amount  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  to  the  scan^  means — compara- 
tively scanty  we  mean — afforded  for  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the 
gigantic  views  of  the  individual  who  planned,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  it  into  execution,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which 
we  consider  as  at  all  worthy  to  be  put  into  comparison  with  fliat 
project;  it  stands  quite  alone  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  a 
scheme,  no  doubt,  which,  had  it  succeeded  according  to  Uw 
wishes  of  its  inventor,  would  have  materially  affected  the  interests 
and  power  of  this  country; — as  Englishmen,  therefore,  we  are 
bonnd  to  rejoice  in  its  failure.  But  whether  the  benefits  pro- 
posed to  be  conferrad  by  it  upon  the  worid  at  lai^e,  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eastern  nations,  were  not  such  as  may  be  looked 
for  through  no  other  channel  whatevN,  is  a  questiffli  which  it  be< 
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lioves  ua  to  pause  before  we  pretend  to'  answer.  Be  this,  however,' 
as  it  ma; — he  must  be  singularly  warped  by  prejudice  indeed 
wbo  continnefl  to  deny  to  the  individual  who  planned  that  ezpe-' 
dition  at  least  as  much  honour  as  he  is  accustomed  to  award  to 
the  memory  of  those  warriors  of  old,  who,  wherever  they  went, 
made  victory  pave  the  war  to  civilization  and  good  government. 

Hie  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  was  hardly  signed  when  the  Di- 
rectory, jealous  of  the  growing  inBuence  of  Buonaparte,  recalled 
bim  irom  his  c<Hnmand  in  Italy,  under  the  pretest  of  placing  him' 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was  collected  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  invading  England.  It  would  appear  that  to  this  design 
Suonaparte  had  always  been  averse.  Whether  his  disinclination 
proceeded  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  England  was 
not  in  a  state  to  authorize  any  attempt  at  its  subjugation,  or  whe- 
ther, as  has  been  insinuated,  lie  was  anxious  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  Con- 
grew  of  Rastadt,  we  take  it  not  upon  us  to  determine.  Of  one 
fact;  however,  we  can  speak  confideady,  namely,  that  he  not  only 
proposed,  but  obtained  permission  from  his  government,  to  exer- 
dse  his  talents  upon  a  totally  new  field,  where  he  represented  that 
a  blow  might  be  struck  at  Uie  resources  of  Great  Biitun  far  more 
<{e<nsive  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  descent  upon  her  shores. 

The  expedition  of  which  he  offered  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
-  had  for  its  object  the  conquest  and  civilization  of  f^J^t.  That 
oounti^  was  to  be  made  again,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  the  great 
emponnm  of  eastern  trade  to  Europe ;  whilst  from  it,  as  from  a 
centre,  principles  vreie  to  go  forth  which  should  at  once  deliver 
the  Hindoos  from  the  yoke  of  England,  emancipate  the  Greeks 
from  Turkish  bondage,  revolutionize  or  obtain  free  consritutions 
for  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  restore  to  Poland  liberty  and  a 
national  existence.  We  cannot  pause  to  detail  a  moiety  of  the 
magnificent  views  which  appear  to  have  actuated  Buonaparte  On 
this  occasion;  but  tbou^  they  all  tended  to  the  ruiu  of  England, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  all  of  them  magnificent. 

On  ttie  flOth  of  May,  179S,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  13  sail  of  the 
line,  6  frigates,  a  few  corvettes,  and  about  350  transports,  set  sail 
from  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  under  the  guidance  of  Admiral 
Bniix.  There  was  on  board  these  vessels  an  army  of  25,000 
veteran  soldiers,  well  appointed,  well  disciplined,  ably  officered, 
and  amply  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores, — and  the 
leader  of  die  whcJe  was  Buonaparte.  The  fleet  directed  its  course 
eastward;  it  vras  joined  on  the  way  by  .S6  additional  transports, 
and  4000  fresh  troops,  in  Bastia;  and  it  anchored  off  the  island 
of  Malta,  on  the  l(Hh  of  June.  As  the  possession  of  that  island 
was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  his  future  operations,  Buo- 
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Qtparte  made  no, delay  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with,  the  Kui^Us  of 
St.  Jobn,  who  then  held  it.  Troopa  were  landed  at  vaiious  purts, 
the  city  was  invested,  and  in  tvienty-four  hours  it  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  French  garrison.  Four  thousand  men  being  left  to  pre- 
serve it,  the  remainder  returned  to  their  Bhips,  and  Uie  fleet,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  iu  fresh  water,  continued  its  course. 

The  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  made  by  Sir  Horatio 
Kebon  to  overtake  and  intercept  this  expedition  must  be  fresh  iu 
the  memory  of  all  our  readers.  Admiral  Bruix  proceeded  on  bis 
way  without  interruption.  On  the  25th  of  June  he  made  Can- 
dia,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July  appeared  before  the  city  of  Alexaa- 
dria.  There  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  that  Admiral 
Kelson's  squadron  had  preceded  his  arrival  by  some  days;  and 
as  Buonaparte  naturally  concluded  that  it  still  layabout  the  coast, 
be  ui^d  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  immediate  disembarkation. 
Five  or  six  thousand  men  landed  that  very  day;  Alexandria  was 
stormed  and  taken ;  and  the  ships  moving  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
the  remainder,  with  all  the  stores,  horses,  artillery,  &c.  v/eie 
safely  conveyed  to  shore. 

Having  dius  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  made 
haste  to  turn  it  to  the  readiest  account.  Alexandria  being  re- 
duced to  order,  he  set  out  with  the  main  of  his  army  towards 
Grand  Cairo,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  covered  his 
left  flank,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  found  bloiself  in  front  of  Cbe- 
breis,  which  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  7  or  8000  Mamelukes, 
under Mourad-Bey.  These  were  instantly  attacked;  they  fought 
bravely,  but  their  undisciplined  valour  was  no  m^ti^  for  French 
gallantiyi  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  But  they  rallied 
again  in  an  intrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Embabah,  and 
being  joined  by  a  corps  of  Arabs,  again  offered  batl^.  lliU 
action  like  the  former,  ended  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  who  took 
in  the  Mamelidte  camp  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  c^ 
400  camels. 

Besides  the  immediate  plunder  which  fell  into  their  hands,  the 
last  victory  secured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  Graqd  Cairo. 
They  entered  that  city  on  the  esd ;  the  government  of  the  Mame- 
lukes was  overthrown,  and  the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  the 
whole  of  the  (»untry  from  Cairo  to  the,sea  is  called,  was  accom- 
plished. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations,  and  indeed  throtigb- 
ont  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  paid,  in 
his  own  person,  and  required  his  soldiers  to  pay>  the  utmost  re- 
spect to  the  prejudices  and  usages,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
Egyptians.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  next  set  himself  to  the  taik 
of  Dew-modelling  the  government,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
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peo|rie  to  a  better  order  of  thisg^.  Pechaps  there  waa  iaud»  Unt 
deserved  to  be  called  viEiioaary  in  bis  proceediogs;  a  number  of 
illiterate  and  semi-barbaroua  Beys  made  but  a  wretched  figam 
under  the  denomination  of  Notables;  and  tribes  accustoned  to 
the  patriuclial  iustitutioaa  of  the  desert,  could  but  view  witfa  al«- 
pid  wondermeDt  the  introduction  among  them  of  popular  assem- 
blies. Yet  for  a  while  all  things  seemed  to  proceed  aq  tJ»e 
French  General  could  have  wished,  and  the  natives  and  foreigners 
lived  together  in  the  greatest  apparent  harmony. 

Nor  was  Buonaparte  unmindful  all  this  while  of  the  interests 
of  general  knowledge.  With  his  armed  multitude  came  astrono- 
mers, chymists,  geologists,  botanists,  geographers,  antiquaries, 
professora,  in  short,  in  ever;  branch  of  philosophy,  who,  under  lua 
gnidance  and  protection,  turned  themselves  each  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.  Seldom  has  such  a  spectacle  been  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  manlcind  as  that  which  now  met  them  in  the  country  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Warriors,  politicians,  and  men  of  science  followed 
dieir  several  occupabons  as  it  were  aide  by  side,  and  order  and 
decorum  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  violence. 

This  flattering  state  of  affairs  was  not,  however,  of  long  cimti- 
Buance.  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  which  was  not  quelled  without  some  loss  to  the 
French,  and  prodigious  slaughter  among  themselves ;  whilst  Eng- 
land and  the  Porte  prepared  to  wrest  from  the  invaders  their  in* 
secure  conquests.  The  battle  of  the  Nile,  moreover,  whicb  at 
oDce  cut  on  every  hope  of  securing  reinforcements  or  supplies 
from  Curope,  had  roused  into  action  all  the  chiefs  and  beys  of 
Upper  E^pt.  Hordes  of  Mamelukes  threatened  the  French 
ooqKtfts  on  all  sides;  and  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  arriving 
With  a.  squadron  on  the  coast,  prepared  to  support  them.  To 
oppose  these  multiplied  dangers,  and  to  crush  at  a  blow  all  who 
were  adverse  to  his  designs,  Buonaparte  determined  upon  an  ex- 
pedition across  the  desert  into  Syria;  at  the  same  time  that  a  divi- 
sioo  should  penetrate  up  the  country  by  the  Nile,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  effecting  a  diversion. 

He  set  out  upon  this  campaign  in  die  beginning  of  1 799,  at  the 
liead  of  12,895  men,  and  his  pivgress,  in  spite  of  all  theobstaclefl 
wbich  nature  end  die  enemy  threw  in  his  way,  was  for  a  time  pro^ 
digious.  His  army  had  moved  in  different  divisions  and  travelled 
by  different  routes,  but  it  united  on  the  6th  of  February  before 
El-Arisch,  which  was  held  by  a  native  garrison  of  2000  men.  Tlie 
place  was  attacked  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
nextpoint  where  a  serious  opposition  met  them  was  Jaffa,  which 
the  Turks  defended  with  much  obstinacy;  but,  like  El-Ari»cb,  it 
was  also  carried  at  last,  and  there  renuoied  but  one  p6st  capable 
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of  arreati^  the  further  pn^^ress  of  diu  Tictorioiu  tnnj.  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  refused  to  open  its  gates,  and  Buonaparte  prepared  to 
besiege  it. 

Of  the  gallant  defence  of  ^at  city  by  Djezzar-Pacha  and  his 
ally  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  give 
here  any  particular  account.  It  was,  to  use  die  words  of  our  an- 
tbor,  "  une  continuity  d'aasauts  et  de  combats  livr^s  dans  un 
espace  si  r^serr^,  que  les  assi^geans  et  les  assi^g^  furent  pend- 
ant deux  mois  i  la  distance  du  jet  d'une  pierre  les  uns  des  au- 
tres;"  and  it  ended,  as  every  body  knows,  in  the  retreat  of  die 
French.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  (;ood  order,  and  the 
troops,  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  troops,  re-entered  Cairo  earlj 
in  June. 

It  was  well  for  Buonaparte  that  he  had  not  longer  persisted  ia 
fais  endeavours  to  reduce  Acre.  TTie  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
in  a  ferment.  Tie  Mamelukes,  recovering  their  courage,  gave 
ample  employment  to  Dessaix,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep 
diem  in  check;  whilst  a  Turkish  army  landing  at  Aboukir,  pro- 
ceeded to  place  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  investment.  Buonaparte 
flew  to  ita  assistance,  attacked  the  besiegers  in  their  trenches,  and 
after  a  long  and  hard-fougfat  action,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  his  last  military  operation  in  Egypt.  Having 
strengthened  the  works  at  Alexandria,  and  otherwise  put-that 
city  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  v^ere  'Ana  intelli- 
gence of  Dessais's  success  was  communicated  to  him,  and  where 
be  devoted  a  few  days  to  the  confirmation  of  that  tranquilii^ 
wfaidi  now  eveiy  where  prevailed.  But  Buonaparte's  own  views 
had  already  turned  themselves  elsewhere,  and  on  the  84d]  of 
August  he  finally  quitted  Egypt.  The  following  are  the  oh- 
servatiDas  with  which  M.  Dumas  concludes  his  history  of  this  re- 
nariuible  war : — 

"  His  WOT  in  Egypt,  wbicb  we  are  apt  to  regard  merely  as  a  grand 
episode,  operated  powertuIJy  on  the  afiairs  of  France  and  of  all  Europe. 
The  harbour  and  Penin«ula  of  Aboukir  will  be  no  less  celebrated  tfasn 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  the  promontory  of  Actium  ;  nor  was  the  naval 
engagement  of  Aboukir  more  fatal  to  the  French  than  tbaton  shore  wai 
advautageoni  to  them.  If  Buoaaparte  had,  like  Antony,  had  his  cboice 
of  coDtendiog  an  either  element,  he  would  not  have  required  the  advice 
of  the  old  centurion,  which  wag  equally  applicable  to  the  French  aa  to 
the  Romans  fighting  for  Antony,  on  board  bis  veueli ;  that  advice  was — 
Let  us  leave  ^ese  Egyptians  and  Phenicians  to  fight  at  sea,  the  land  ii 
onr  element,  on  land  we  are  sure  to  conquer. 

"  We  have  observed  the  eflfect  produced  on  the  combined  powers  by 
the  victory  of  Nelson,  end  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  fleet.  Hie 
victory  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  annibiUtion  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Penimila,  bad  not,  as  we  shall  soe,  leas  important  consequences. 
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*'  What  HI  iiHtaDee  of  the  txpikx  of  Etortane  and  the  doUny  of 
caapifts !  Hie  two  most  pomrfnl  araang  modem  nati(HM->)MipetDal 
rivali,  and  coothniatty  affectiDg  tlie  taperiocity  in  am*,  tbe  ooe  on  the 
ocean,  and  iha  other  on  the  land — have  rendcMd  tbe  wme  ihinea  iUtu- 
triou  fay  two  battlei  equally  memorable,  and  on  the  ume  localitiei, 
where  the  tcddien  of  Antooy  and  Octarius  contended  for  the  lut  tune." 

This  is  peifectly  French,  but  it  u  tolerably  just  notwithstandii^. 

The  length  to  which  this  Article  has  already  extended  warns  us 
to  stop  here.  There  are  in  these  volumes  many  matters  of  which 
we  have  taken  but  a  very  imperfect  notice,  some  which  we  have 
not  noticed  at  all ;  but  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  our  readers 
acauainted  with  the  general  contents  of  the  whole.  We  can  only 
add,  that  whoever  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  volumes  for 
himself,  will,  if  he  faave  any  relish  for  lively  description  and  happy 
narrative,  find  that  he  has  set  himself  to  a  task  not  leas  agreeable 
than  iH'ofitable*  To  the  subsequent  volumes  we  propose  to  re- 
turn on  scMue  future  occasion. 


Art.  IV.^ — Lettrei  $ur  It  Bengale,  ierites  tUs  Bordt  du  Gange. 
Par  F.  Seville,  Capitaine de  Marine.  Paris.  ISfiti.  16vo. 
Therb  is  a  French  maxim,  the  precise  proverbial  terms  of  which 
we  cannot  at  this  instant  call  to  mind,  but  of  which  the  purport 
is,  that  a  wise  man  learns  to  shave  on  the  chin  of  a  fool ;  and 
diofigh  we  do  not  mean-  to  pronounce  (nor  is  this  our  coup 
^Tetsai,)  wbedier  a  young  critic  can-  most  advantageously  wield 
hia  maiden  pen  in  the  castigation  of  a  very  ^illy  au^or — we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  never  met 
with  an  aoctorial  chin  (to  apply  riie  proverb,)  half  so  well  adapted 
for  the  first  cut  of  a  critical  razor,  as  that  of  Mons.  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine,  whose  letters  are  in  both  senses  of  the  term  bfmg  be- 
fore us.  The  English  reader  will  easily  suppose,  that  even  witb 
all  fit  literary  acquirements,  a  Frenchman  would  not  prove  the 
moat  impartial  writer  on  die  state  of  India,  with  reference  to  tbe 
British  power  in  that  quarter,  for  his  unavoidably  recurring  re- 
membrance of  the  successless  struggles  of  his  own  nation  to 
maintain  something  like  an  equality  with  ours  in  die  East,  must 
of  course  increase  his  hereditary  dislike  of  us ;  nor  could  he  rea- 
dily be  brought  to  allow  us  credit  eidier  for  the  superior  military 
tact  which  expelled  the  other  European  intruders;  or  for  the  sys- 
tem of  goveroment  which  so  very  eflectualiy  delwa  their  return. 
But,  if  even  widi  all  ^e  learning  and  powers  of  research,  which 
are  indispensable  in  a  historian,  a  Frenchman  might  not  be  found 
tbe  most  unobjectionaUe  comnKntator  on  our  £ast«ro  affiunt. 
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atiU  lc«a  is  it  to  be  expected  that  &  pert,  ignorant,  and  flippant 
master  of  a  French  Iradinf  vessel,  wboie  travels  to  the  inteiior 
extended  no  farther 'tban  Chandemagore,  (aome  thirty  or  fort; 
miles  from  Calcutta,)  and  vbose  utter  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages, English  as  well  as  native,  was  done  sufficient  to  incapa- 
citate him  as  a  describer  of  manners  and  customs — still  less,  we 
repeat,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  individual  can  produce 
a  valuable  account  of  what  is  altogether  beyond  bis  professional 
sphere,  and  what  he  has  only  viewed  with  the  prejudiced  eye  of  a 
jealous  co.tcomb.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  is  literally 
true,  that  this  trumpery  pamphlet  has  been  gravely  referred  to  on 
several  occasions  as  an  auUiority !  Now,  if  the  epistolary  corre- 
spondence of  Captain  Deville  were  to  fall  into  the  bands  only  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  tvith 
all  circnmstances  appertaining  to  diat  country,  it  would  be 
■uperfluous  for  us  to  hold  up  his  crudities  to  refutation  or  con- 
tempt, ^because  no  such  person  could  read  ten  successive  pages 
without  meeting  with  inventions  the  most  barefaced,  facts  the 
most  shamefully  perverted,  or  reasonings  the  most  absurd,  which 
his  own  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  see  through  as  he  read ; 
but  as  these  ridiculous  btileti  doux  of  the  Captain  are  more  likely 
to  be  conned  by  die  -lovers  of  fiction  than  by  the  students  of  his- 
tory, and  by  the  fair  aes  rather  than  by  ours,  we  think  it  wprth 
while  to  occupy  a  very  few  pages  of  a  work  like  this  in  explaio- 
iog  to  such  readers  that  culpable  misrepresentations  are  without 
the  pale  of  authorized  fiction;  and  that  even  a  French  lover,  wilh 
all  his  affected  admiration  of  his  mistress's  ment^  qualifications, 
does  not  hesitate  to  impose  on  her  understanding  by  relations 
given  as  true,  but  which  he  must  feel  all  the  while  be  is  writing 
tbem,  she  cannot  believe  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  the 
good  sense  of  which  he  feigned  her  to  be  possessed. 

These  remarks,  which  have  been  elicited  1^  the  prefatory  his- 
tory of  the  letters  in  question,  require  some  explanation,  previ- 
ously to  our  entering  ou  the  gist  of  the  book,  for  as  few  traveller* 
make  a  series  of  love-letters  the  medinm  tiirough  which  to  con- 
vey their  novel  iofonnation  to  the  public,  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  we  were  inappropriately  dragging  in  the  misplaced  theme, 
from  some  notion  of  our  own,  that  the  Captain  must  have  been 
in  love,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  what  he  should  have  been, 
'  while  composing  his  very  curious  description  of  Bengal.  Not 
iOr  however.  The  fact  really  and  coufiessedly  is,  that  Mons.  De- 
ville did  "  temper  love  and  books  together,"  and  that  he  coacerted 
\m  epistles  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  Adorable  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  English  in  India,  and  of  ^ortenic^  the  weary 
hours  of  a  lover's  absence,  in  what  he  calls,  and  has  pnKticaily 
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shown  to  be,  the  "  land  oi fiction  I"  How  much  of  proToanci  re- 
mark or  of  undeviating  veracity  an  ordinary  reader  will  expect 
from  the  letters  of  a  French  trading  captain  in  Calcutta  to  hii 
there  amie  in  Paris,  (this  Captain  being  at  the  same  time,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  a  determined  hater,  even  beyond  all 
other  Frenchmen,  of  every  thing  British,)  we  shall  not  interrupt 
our  criticism  to  inquire;  but  we  may  warn  him  en  pcujonf,  that  the 
less  he  anticipates  in  this  way  the  better,  though  we  are  assured 
in  an  editorial  advertisement,  "  that  the  letters  now  presented  to 
us  are  particularty  calculated  to  excite  our  interest;  and  that 
being  composed  amid  the  scenes  which  diey  describe,  by  a  tra- 
veller well  informed,  and  worthy  of  belief,  they  cannot  fail  to 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  very  beautiful  country,  which  is  stiH 
•o  imperfectly  known  to  Frenchmen." 

The  editor  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that,  unlike  some  authors  who 
are  foud  of  drawing  attractive,  but  too  often  imaginary  pictures, 
oar  Captain  gives  us  with  equal  freedom,  both  the  bad  and 
the  good  of  all  diat  he  has  seen,  balancing  for  example  the  de- 
stmctiveiiess  of  the  periodical  monsoons  against  the  g«ner«l 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  lamentably  absurd 
prejudices  and  barbarous  superstitions  of  the  natives  against 
their  naturally  amiable  characters  and  aiFectionate  dispositions. 
"  Lastly,"  says  the  sapient  editor,  "  if  he  makes  us  perceiTC  the 
advantages  derivable  from  commerce,  he  also  shows  us  tiie  En- 
glish drawing  all  these  adtantages  to  themselves,  monopolizing 
the  riches  of  that  unhappy  nation,  and  reducing  it  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  nest  to  slavery."  It  is  particularly  against  the  En- 
glish, as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  Captain's  indignation  is 
concentrated,  and  be  the  immediate  topic  of  his  letter  what  it 
may,  (tlie  editor  too  observes  this ;)  he  cannot  get  through  more 
than  half  a  dozen  sentences  without  recurring  to  his  abuse  of  that 
nation,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  haunt  him  like  the  raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones,  the  dark  chamber  and  grim  white  woman  of 
the  nursery — themes  always  abhorrent,  and  yet  always  involun- 
tarily brought  into  remembrance.  The  subject  changes  itself 
into  a  aort  of  spectre,  an  "  Ancient  Manner, '  a  "  Basilic,"  an 
omnipresent  "  Foletto,"  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that  M,  De- 
ville  delights  in  all  this — and  returns  with  zest  to  his  vile  objur- 
gations? Certain  it  is,  his  anathemas  are  numberless,  one 
crowding  upon  another,  and  while  to  an  intelligent  reader  not  one 
of  his  invectives  has  the  robe  of  truth  thrown  over  its  natural 
coarseness,  each  is  accompanied  by  that  mawkish  affectation  of 
philanthropy,  which  is  now  so  common-place,  and  consequently 
so  disgusting. 
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.  Oae  circumataace  which  will  reoder  tbeae  letters  quite  de- 
lightful to  the  demoiaelles  of  France  is  thus  related  b;  the  editor. 
He  ioforms  us,  that  the  fetnKle  to  whom  they  ore  addressed  is  not 
u  imaginary  persooBge,  the  Dame  of  Florine  here  given  to  her, 
being  the  ool;  part  of  Sie  inveolion.  About  &e  middle  of  the  year 
1819,  our  Captain  returned  to  France  from  an  Indian  expedition, 
aed  met  in  Pans  widi  a  very  charming  woman,  (probably  a  very 
deep  blue,)  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please,  and,  who 
having  thus  becwne  the  complete  mistress  of  his  fate,  had  for- 
mally given  her  consent  to  their  union.  Thus  all  the  Captun's 
wi^es  were  about  to  be  gratified,  when  not  even  having  had  time 
to  secure  his  prize  by  the  usual  luiot,  'he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Calcutta  to  transact  other  business  of  great  importance.  Thia 
sudden  separation  wag  cruel,  but  necessiuy,  and  as  the  Gods 
did  not  Appear  disposed  to  "annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
to  make  two  lovers  happy,"  and  the  lady  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  undeigo  a  course  of  sea-sickness,  which  is  rather  unfavour- 
able than  othemise  to  the  particular  passion  of  love,  our  hero 
;Has  obliged  to  depart  by  hunself;  having  first,  in  the  usual 
business-Tike  way,  interchanged  vows  of  mutual  constancy,  in 
conformity  with  which,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  bond, 
the  Captain  had  scarcely  set  his  errant  foot  once  more  upon 
the  arid  soil  of  India,  than  he  commenced  inditing  to  Fiorina 
his  letters  on  Bengal,  through  which  he  relied,  on  his  revi- 
siting France,  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  empress  of  his  heart. 
The  reader  has  to  learu  that  although  Monsieur  wrote,  he  did 
not  transmit  hia  edifying  epistles,  having  a  free-trader's,  eye,  no 
doubt,  to  the  postage,  but  brought  them  home  with  him  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  and  fiew  to  Paris  with  the  whole  of  them  in 
his  hand  ("  vole  aussitot  ^  Paris,  ses  lettres  i  la  main"),  to  present 
them  to  her  by  whom  they  bad  been  inspired.  But  delays  are 
dangerous,  and  all  sublunary  happiness  uncertain.  Florine  had 
vanished  away  from  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and  the  Captain's  let- 
ters, not  having  been  honoured  witbA«r  perusal,  must  either  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  read  by  some  one  else,  and  from 
these  premises  he  came  to  die  important  conclusion  of  inflicting 
them  on  the  public.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  wound  his  more  sen- 
sitive feelings;  but  when  we  see  a  ridiculous,  and  in  all  proba- 
bihty  an  ittventtd,  love>story,  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  so  much 
trash  and  noisrepresentadon  being  sent  forth  into  the  world  under 
the  guise  of  an  historical  account,  we  feel  in  no  way  disposed  to 
consider  what  effect  even  the  most  contemptuous  notice  of  the 
volume  may  have  on  the  self-love  of  a  coxcomb  so  egreg^ionsly 
dogmatical  and  conceited.     We  feel  only  the  more  indignaat 
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wheo  we- Bud  his  Uviih  abuse  of  whtt  he  hai  not  the  intellect  to 
comprehend,  backed  by  the  crude  opinioiu  of  auother  ahallow- 
Mted,  more  tedious,  and  equally  superficial  avant-courier,  called 
jEdouard  Servau,  who  precedes  the  Captain  with  some  "  ConwH 
derations  g^n^rales  sur  1'  Inde,"  the  first  page  of  which  gives  a»- 
Burance  of  their  entire  frivolity.  These  Considerations  are  made 
up  of  commoD-place  notices,  which  would  disgrace  the  prize  essaj 
of  a  school-boy  on  the  same  subject,  and  are  iutenipersed  widi  die 
same  illiberal  and  unfounded  vituperations  of  the  £ngUdi;  serving 
to  demonstrate  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  Mons.  Servan,  and 
to  prove  him  a  most  worthy  and  apt  proclaimer  of  the  advent  of 
his  principal,  le  Capitaine  de  Marine,  at  whose  opening  letter 
we  have  now  arrived. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  observation,  one 
proof  may  be  afibrded  to  the  untravelled  reader  by  tiie  circum- 
stance that  out  of  thirty-two  letters,  fifteen  are  devoted  to  Cal- 
cutta, while  the  rest  erf  Bengal  is  discussed  and  comprized  la 
what  may  be,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  termed  the  remniniiq; 
moitU.  But  nothing  which  our  limits  (allowable  for  a  pamphlet 
like  this)  can  enable  us  to  say,  will  give  the  reader  who  has  never 
visited  Calcutta  an  ad^uate  conception  of  Mons.  Deville's  utter 
unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  etiquette  of  what  he  calls, 
but  has  never  seen,  the  haute  sociiti  there,  to  enable  one  to  per- 
c^ve  fully  the  utter  iucapability  of  such  a  traveller  to  judge  of  its 
manners  and  customs,  even  if  he  were  not  so  deeply  imbued  with 
hatred  against  the  nation  of  whose  subjects  it  is  composed.  It 
were  just  as  easy  for  a  master  of  a  Leitn  smack  to  give  bis  mis- 
tress,  or  any  one  else,  a  veritable  account  of  fashionable  life  in 
liondon,  as  for  a  French  trader  to  impart  a  like  knowledge  of  the 
best  Calcutta  society,  to  some  sentimental  girl  in  Paris,  who,  in 
league  with  his  evil  stars,  may  have  induced,  or  inspired  him  (if 
be  will  have  it  so),  to  turn  from  his  lawful  occupations  of  regis- 
tering cotton  and  indigo,  and  instruct  her  in  the  goings-on  of  a 
potxty,  before  which  a  bar  is  thrown  that  such  as  he  are  never 
permitted  to  pass.  Kay,  the  shrewd  master  of  the  Leith  smack 
would  have  one  advantage,  which  Mons.  Deville  (to  judge  by  the 
specimens  of  EngUsh  with  which  he  favours  us,)  certainly  does  not 
possess; — he  would,  at  all  events,  have  understood  tolerably  well 
the  language  of  die  people  whom  his  young  and  amorous  pen 
mi{^t  be  describing — a  qualification  not  easily  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  8  chromcler  of  foreign  peculiarities.  In  fact,  the  pamphlet 
abounds  in  proofs  that  oor  captain  was  altogether  ignorant  both 
of  the  native  and  English  languages,  or  if  he  really  be  a  proficient 
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fat  either,  we  can  anfel;  assert  that  he  ia  nnequaHed  in  die  art  of 
concealing  fais  acquirements. 

Shonld  our  present  remarks  appear  to  be  more  general  id  llieir 
tendency  ttian  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  individual 
onder  review,  we  beg  that  they  may  not  be  viewed  iu  an  offensive 
light  by  Kcutlemen  of  his  profession  who  are  connected  commer- 
cially with  the  capital  of  British  India,  and  who  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  think  of  going  beyond  their  sphere,  who  think  Dot 
ef  scribbling  nonsense  when'they  should  attend  to  bills  of  lading, 
or  "  penninga  stanza"  (for  le  Capitaine  dabbles  in  that  way  too) 
"  when  they  should  engross.*  The  captains  of  free-traders  are 
most  respectable  men,  and  we  know  several  who  are  possessed  of 
elegantly  infonned  minds,  and  who  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
being  received  into,  and  capable  of  adorning  die  first  circles  of 
any  society.  Vet,  among  die  higher  class  of  Calcutta  residents, 
diere  is  inevitably  a  degree  of  aristocratic  feeling,  in  consequence 
iff  which  their  doors  are  closed  against  Captain  Deville  et  hoc 
gimu  omne  (die  few  exceptions  merely  proving  the  rule),  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  almost  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
die  eye  of  a  needle,  as  for  one  of  that  profession  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  fashionable  life  in  Bengal.  When  therefore  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine  informs  his  inamorata  that  drunkenness  and  other 
forms  of  depravity  have  been  witnessed  by  him  on  festive  occa- 
sions, he  may  be  speaking  the  truth,  though  in  an  exaggerated 
degree ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  unconsciously  supplies  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  that  quarter,  with 
a  damnmg  proof  hoiv  low  were  the  grades  of  society  with  which 
he  was  then  mingling; — grades  which  exist  in  every  large  capital 
where  people  of  all  nations  and  characters  are  crowded  together, 
and  where  there  is  a  danger  of  unworthy  contact  which  it  requires 
A  proportionate  degree  of  scrupulosity  to  avoid.  The  beau 
monde  of  Calcutta,  than  which  a  more  elegant  and  accomplished 
society  is  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  London  or  Paris,  is 
composed  exclusively  of  persons  in  the  civil  and  miUtary  ser- 
vices, or  of  the  leading  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
into  that  circle  captains  of  even  British  fi'ee-traders  are  very 
rarely  admitted.  '^Thus,  although  Capt.  Deviile  may  have  been 
invited  to  dinner  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Baretto,  or 
Monsieur  Bonafi%,  it  was  not,  as  he  must  well  know,  a  dinner  at 
which  members  of  the  beau  monde  were  present,  but  one  of  those 
entertainments  given  by  owners.  Sec.  to  their  captains,  more  for 
the  purposes  of  business  than  recreation.  Now,  to  a  readerwell 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  the  idea  of  a  pert  French- 
man, unaided  by  any  literary  merits  to  gloss  over  or  excuse 
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hit  flippuK^,  itan^g  forth  as  an  instructor  of  hi*  coUDH-ymen, 
hmI  a  cfluor  morwn,  with  reference  to  the  atrocities  of  Kqdishiaea 
in  India,  is,  for  the  moment,  really  quite  insufferable.  Ignora«^ 
alike  of  our  laws  and  our  policy,  the  Capitaine  de  Marine  sets  out 
with  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  our  East-Iudiao  subjects  an 
our  slaves,  and  upon  this  aasuoied  fact,  he  scntimnntalizes  in  his 
fint  letter,  and  patiim,  in  the  usual  style  of  puling  pseudo-pbiloa»- 
fhy,  on  the  primitive  happioesawhii^  our  mtrusiou  has  destroyed* 
"  Uapfty,"  be  exel^sts,  "  under  their  ndm-trau,  fortunate  in  tbA 
BBtaal  rdationi,  coatent  with  tbeir  simple  and  paator&I  life,  tbey  taw 
tbetr  days  glide  on  in  tlie  sweets  of  domeatio  peacej  but  soon  the  Euro- 
pean presented  himself,"  (lieie  onr  author  falls  into  Thyme,)  "  and  by  the 
ItKce  of  his  arms  imposed  slavery  on  the  previously  happv  and  favoured 
race,  who  submitted  and  groaned  under  his  power,  ana  still  suffer  M 
lilaict"  (the  groans  go  for  nothing)  "  the  usurper  of  tbeir  country. 
"  A  leur  nouveau  msitre  sonmis, 
lis  gttnirmt  sous  sa  puissance ; 
Et  sonSrent  encore  en  Mtlaue 
L'nsorpatenr  de  lenr  pays." 
Attempting  to  give  Florine  some  notionof  die  woriHiut  history 
of  die  Black  Hole,  be  informs  her  that  its  perpetuating  monu- 
ment (by  the  way  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seeu)  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  angles  of  "  Square  Pond, '  as  be  translates  "  Tank  Square," 
and  having  added,  that  the  catastrophe  in  question  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  among  the  natives  against  their  English 
oppressors,  he  bursts  forth  once  more  with  a  sublimity  of  song 
which  defies  our  powers  of  partial  translation,  but  which  importt 
that  the  Indian  rose  against  his  tyrants,  and  having  armed  bimselC 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  sword,  he  furiously  attacked  the  English 
ravishers  of  his  rights,  while  Calcutta  was  witness  to  the  horrible 
scene.  But  in  the  last  quatrain  the  poet  becomes  either  too  ot>> 
acure  <»  too  lofty  for  our  easy  comprehension;  and  white  we  are 
aware,  from  other  sources,  that  the  prisoners  were  merely  placed 
in  a  Uack  hole,  we  are  now  fain  to  infer  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  burial  "  all  alive  O !"  and  sufficient  to  astonish  the  earth  her- 
self, on  finding  her  sons  so  uoceremoniously  consigned  to  her 
tNMom.  The  Captain's  ihyme  purports  that  the  conquering  Indian 
look  hjs  vanquished  tyrants,  and  was  seen 

"  Lea  jdoDgcr  toot  vivans  dans  ia  terre  ttonnie, 
Et  tor  Irar  tombe  aisis,  go£ttant  d'affreux  plaisirs, 
Soorire  a  leun  toormens  et  compter  leots  loiipirs  1" 
Probably  be  moat  have  tried  to  read  the  inscription  on  dw  mo- 
BBment,  aad  understanding  it  very  literally,  made  the  above  version 
at  the  account  it  furnished,  like  tiie  "  Ihcmme  verd  et  tranguUW 
bo  Am  rendered  tbe  si;        '  "  " 

■  wondering  coaatrymen. 


oi  aaodm  gcniat,  wbo  dins  rendered  tbe  sign  of  our  "'Green 
Man  and  S^,"  to  bia  V      -    ■  '     " 


VOL.  I.   NO.  I. 
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■  It  would  of  conne  be  «  waste  of  time,  were  we  to  co  regolarly 
dinMigh  the  book,  in  order  to  expose  all  its  absurdities  and  un- 
-tniths;  aa  diese  occur  in  every  page,  we  shall  not  do  more  than 
adduce  a  few,  and  these  not  the  most  remarkable,  but  merely  such 
as  first  meet  our  glance,  to  prove  that  we  have  not  censured  ud- 
reasonably,  but  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  give  tiie  coup  de  grace 
•to  a  catchpenny  publication,  which  might  excite  a  prejudice 
-against  the  French  press,  did  we  not  well  know  that  it  has  ffiven 
-to  the.world  many  nnt^'rate  works  on  subjects  connected  wits  the 
eastern  world.  Unmeasured  and  rancorous  abuse  of  the  En^ish 
^xintinues  throughout  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  Captain  I>e- 
ville,  and  were  his  grounds  of  accusation  and  his  ability  but  half 
equal  to  his  dislike,  we  should  not  expect  a  much  longer  reign 
over  Bengal.  Prose  and  verse,  to  the  same  effect,  are  lavished 
upon  us  with  the  same  unsparing  but  imbecile  hand,  and  we  only 
regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  either  atyle  of  composition, 
unless  it  were  by  laying  specimens  of  each  before  our  readers  in 
the  original  language,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  plan.  "  In 
those  places,"  he  says,  enpoile,  "  where  pride  creates  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  kings,  a  colossal  power  imposes  the  most  merciless 
laws  on  die  feeble  inhabitants  of  Beusal;'  then  sliding  back  into 
prose,  he  informs  his  charmer  that  me  "  English  never  deviate 
from  the  most  perfidious  system  of  policy,  and  that  while  they 
flatter  the  natives  with  one  hand,  they  enchain  them  with  the 
other."  It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  that  a  fool  may  ask  a 
question  which  a  wise  man  cannot  answer;  and  we  have  proof 
before  us,  that  a  blockhead  may  deal  out  vague  and  unfounded 
assertions,  which  one  who  has  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  not  regularly  refute  in  less  than  ten  times  the  space 
which  is  sufficient  to  contain  them.  This  consideration,  backed 
by  remembrance  of  that  obvious  spirit  in  which  this  Monsieur 
Deville  has  committed  authorship,  decides  us  against  tilling  up 
even  a  single  sheet  from  our  many  valuable  works  on  India,  to 
prove  his  misrepresentations.  But  he  is  inaccurate  even  in  his  de- 
scription of  particulars  which  required  nO  other  ability  but  the  use 
of  his  eyesigiit,  in  order  to  ensure  correctness;  thus  in  alluding  to 
the  grandeur  of  Government  House,  he  tells  his  amie  that  its  nume- 
rous guard  is  composed  of  European  soldiers  and  Sepoys,  though 
the  truth  is,  that  the  former  are  not  used  for  any  such  purpose. 

In  describing  Fort  William,  he  assures  Florine  that  whatever 
might  be  its  advantages,  it  is  far  from  being  k  second  GibralUr, 
■Hw  the  true  Asiatic  luxury  which  reigns  thereabouts,  rapecially 
among  die  English,  has  turned  a  fort,  which  ought  to  be  mipregi- 
nable,  into  a  "  beautifiil  and  regular  town,"  where  the  military  of 
all  classes  enervate  themselves  by  the  most  shmeAil  debwu:faeiaea ! 
Oh,  Captain  Deville, — it  were,  believe  us,  a  tufficieDt  puobhBient 
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for  affl  &e  nna  ^ou  have  in  diese  letten  coauahted  agaiiut  truth 
and  reasBB,  were  you  compelled  to  live  in  that "  cfannning  town" 
during  one  hot  season,  tbat  yon  might  ipeak  frcoa  personal  expe- 
lience,  of  the  lumry  supposed  to  reign  there,  or  set  a  better 
eouunpie  to  those  shameful  rioters  who  are,  you  say,  sunk  in  die 
groBsest  aensuahty!  In  fact,  it  is  qaite  obvious,  that  herealao, 
as. on  odier  occasions,  our  Captain  has. naturally  «>ough  drawn 
his  opinion  of  Citoutta  society,  from  the  manners  of  the  interior 
claas,  to  which  alone  -  he  has  had  free  access ;  none  but  those 
-whose  local  knowledge  is  great,  can  picture  to  themselves  any 
thing  worse  in  debaucnery  than  what  are  termed  the  Sim  BitMor, 
or  festive  recreations,  supported  by  the  captains  and  mates  of  the 
inferior  trading-vessels,  and  which  are  as  opposite  to  the  dissipa* 
tion  of  the  higher  classes  as  darkness  to  light,  or  the  literary  pro* 
ducti<Mis  of  Captain  Deville  to  those  of  our  historian.  Mill.  In 
such  society,  and  amid  such  scenes,  has  this  GaUic  skipper  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  English  in  India,  wluch  he  now 
brings  forth  to  enUgfatmi  his  countrymen,  in  other  words,  to  foster 
tbeir  nnity  and  increase  their  distrust  of  those,  among  whom  the 
lowest  would,  we  trust,  prove  superior  to  him  in  describing  honestly 
a  foreign  setdemeot.  Nay,  hemakes  us  oot  to  he  the  meanest  («F 
cowards  in  war  too,  for  be  aflSrms  that  we  thrust  die  Sepoys  into 
the  front  of  dang^,  and  afterwards  wear  the  laurels'  we  thus  com^ 
pel  them  to  gain  ior  us !  This  is  one  of  those  innuraerable  asser- 
tions the  falsehood  of  which  it  would  be  endless  to  expose;  buttdl 
who  know  anything  of  military  etiquette  in  India  are  aware,  that 
jt  is  furopean  soldiers,  and  not  the  Sepoys,  (when  they -are  pre- 
•eat  at  all,)  who  -are  made  to  stand  "  die  first  shock  of  the  battle 
against  the  Mahrattasand  Birmans."  The  passage  ^ords  a  good  ^ 
■specimen,  however,  of  bis  usual  mode  of  deciding.  To  this  we  shall 
add  a  few  lines,  exemplifying  his  custom  of  interlarding  French 
with  English  wofds,  and  giving  mother  proof  of  his  impartial  ac- 
cniBcy.  Of  the  "  haute  sodiU,"  we  are  told,  that  they  go  fre- 
qaeadytoFort  WilHam,tohearthe  band'playing  in  the  evening — 

"Poor  y  entendre  noc  mnsiqne  toute  militaire,  et  cela  avec  nn  silence 
ct  nn  Mng-fmid  istpertarbable,  qui  est  cependant  trouble  aaacK  soorent 
pac  da- gmtlemai,  qa'im  genre  d'exc^  psrticaller  box  Anglais  fait  tomber 
-de  leurs  voitmcs,  <ni  parte  ^  injurier  des  froides  et  paisibles  ladia,  qui 
clalent  lear  intondance  dsns  d'elcgans  Isndanx." 

He  pourtrays  the  English  "  gendranen  "  of  Calcutta,  not  only 
aa  cold,  proud,  rasened,  and  apathedc,  but  intensely  cruel,  and 
obatinatay  unjust;  so  that  the  rrench  beandes  who  may  bappea 
to  read  ms  book  must  of  course  look  upon  them  as  the'  most 
odioBS  aad  frightful  race  under  the  sun ;  -  and  they  will  execrate 
th«m  oittri^  when  they  are  told  by  Mons..le  Capitaine,  that 
then-  wires  are  tietted  as  altogether  secondary  beings,  and  tbat 
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■  leas  elteatioD  is  paid  to  the  Udies  tbon  to  tbe.horiMaod  dOg«  of 
tbeie  universal  tynnta.  As  even  a  French  trader  mmt  be  |wlo- 
Bophically  moral,  be  proceeds  to  infonn  Floriiaet  that  the  iU- 
■ssorted  marriages  are  in  India  one  jgreat  cause  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  women,  uid  that  u  the  English  there  either  choose  their 
wives  from  among  the  "  countTy-born" (we  take  his  own  wordj) 
OF  among  ill-bred  girb  who  c(»ne  out  from  Britain  to  market,  it 
is  impossible  the  case  should  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is  pleased 
to  asBO't  it  is.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  ia  the  "  halite  soci£t£  " 
there  is  not  one  gentleman  in  twenty  married  to  a  "  emtttry 
horn"  and  that  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  more  devoted  atten* 
ti<m  paid  to  the  ses  of  Fiorine,  or  marriages  oa  the  wligle  better 
assorted  or  happier  than  in  India  j  but  the  Captain  having  fbund 
his  associates  chiefly  among  classes  where  the  "  country-bom  " 
abound,  the  tgufoes  of  bis  rash  conclusion  on  this  point  are  auf" 
ficiently  obvious.  Of  the  native  woaien,  he  tells  his  Adonbl^ 
that  they  not  only  put  rings  in  their  ears  and  nosea,  but  also 
through  the  under  lip — 'anoUier  of  those  comical  facts  which 
Captain  Deville  has  been  the  first  not, only  to  discover,  but  also 
t»  promulgate.  Thus  he  rambles  <hi  iitom  one  extravopmce  to 
■oother,  rNidering  his  igBorance  more  and  more  obvious  the 
awre  he  endeavours  to  set  forth  his  acquirements.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  before  diuniastng  the  native  females,  he  woul^ 
were  it  only  to  please  Fiorine,  dwell  upon  and  lament  the  slavish 
lives  which  their  husbands  or  seducers  compel  them  to  leadj  be- 
sides, these  lamentations  are  so  common  and  threadbare,  that  it 
would  be  surpriziag  if  they  escaped  the  repetition  of  a  writer 
wanting  ia  even  the  originali^  of  Muochauseik  We  may  notice 
oae  foot  by  the  way,  which  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  mention 
here,  as  many  sensible  writers  have  overlooked  the  circumstaneOf 
viz.  diat  there  is  no  female  race  in  the  world  wbo.bave  leas  bodily 
labour  to  undergo  tiiaa  even  the  pooieat  of  that  sex  in  India: 
they  have  of  course  the  dtHuestic  business  to  attend  to, — to  pre- 
pare the  food,  to  clean  the  utennla,  to  luing  water,  and  sweep  the 
house;  but  not  only  is  the  aggregate  of  £at  duty  in&nitely  less 
than  what  the  wife  of  an  EugliJh  l^tourer  has  to  perform,  or  a  lei- 
vant  <^  all  work  in  an  En^h  family,  but  each  particular  wet  is 
infinitely  leas  fatiguii^  than  the  correqxmding  act  widi  us.  To 
prepare  a  native's  dinner,  for  example,  requires  far  less  exertion 
than  to  dress  an  Englishman's;  and  to  keep  a  floor  dean  in  a. hat 
consisting  of  one  apartment,  and  that  not  many  &et  sqnaie,  is 
much  less  trouble  than  to  preserve  a  cottage  of  several  rooms  in 
order;  while  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  milk  several  cows  ia  ten 
times  more  laborious  than  to  go  a  few  yards  to  tMing  home  a 

K'tcber  of  water:  in  a  wwd,  the  Englishwoman  has  on  huid  at 
lat  three  timet  the  wnirk  of  her  Indian  representative,  and  nothing 
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caa    be  toon  unfounded  Qiao  tb«  lunentatKHu  nude  about  tfaa 

■ev^re  dftidgei?  itnpoaed  od  the  latter. 

From  page  73  to  "]&  there  ii  a  tirade  (dvout  tbe  tenth  mt 

aince  we  began  to  read)  on  dw  boirible  craeltiefl  of  the  F 
'  **  I  deOMod  It  tit  y6n,  Mm  pbilanthiopUti,  endavers  and  oppreswn; 

-r— are  titeie  men  lu^>py  and  free^    I  |nit  tfae  qnestlon  to  joa,  Britons; 

wbb  ban  declared'  tbat  yvt  cannot  enditre  ikfov  in  the  worid  i   Alu ! 

if  Ae  Indian  coaU  nnka  huaaelf  be  nndentood,  bow  be  wmld  denlopt 

to  tfic  wnld  yoor  potidf,  and  bow  woald  the  dqjocable  Hate  to  irt^ 

yon  hare  redoced  him  pcore  tkmaa  tafAegKrof  thenationiwhoidU 

confide  in  your  deceptiTe  policy ! 

We  ahall  traiucTibe  no  more,  bat  if  any  of  onr  readers  wilt  turn 
to  the  paasi^,  it  will  amuaedtem,  and  give  sonte  idea  of  the  great 
kMB  Florine  aoatuaed,  in  not  living  long  enou^  to  pernae  &e 
sagsdoiu  dMomtMBs  of  her  acute  intended.  Retamtng  to 
mattar  of  factt  the  governor-general,  be  iafbrnu  ui,  oominatei  aH 
Ibe  mUttuy  cawlidBtea;  but  tfaoae  for  the  civil  aerrice  are  com- 
MianODed  hj  dieCourt  vf  Directors,  wbidi  former  portioD  of  in- 
tell^ence  being  till  now  unbeard^  in  Ei^Iaod,  probably  was  so 
annng  tbe  wutor's  cooBtrraMO,  who  at  all  erenta  cannot  com- 
plain that  be  baa  told  dicat  nodin^  oew.  AUadmg  to  the  burial 
grouhd,  be  aaaerta  that  ibe  Calcntta  reaidents,  following  their 
■loroBe  and  aatnmine  bnmour,  are  partial  to  walking  there, 
ifcoogfa  ttere  ia  neiUier  room  nor  inclination  to  do  ao.  Then  be 
mcvwiaea  proftmndly  on  tfae  circumstance  of  te  tfaeatre  ("sa/fede 
tpeetacte*^  being  in  tbe  nei^boiirikood  of  tbe  cemetery,  and  atatea 
ttal^  even  at  (b»  pfaq^ooie,  tbe  c<MQeaa  wd  |Megm  of  the  petmle 
baniab  aU  pleasore,  nnder  whatever  form  it  preaenta  itself;  tnat 
acting  ia  thwe  a'mereburleeqne,  and  all  the  perfotmancea  are 
taken  frota  tfae  Engliab  sta^.  For  our  autbor'a  aalSafoctioo,  A.ey 
afaoaM  certdnly  have  got  up  a  French  tragedy  or  vaudeville! 

At  p.  149,  hcnrever,  there  is  a  narrative  vrnich,  as  far  as  our  recol- 
lectkMt|;oes,  is,  for  barefaced  eflrontery,  luiparalleled.  He  aaaerta, 
diat  while  proceediiw  dirou^  die  tovrn  iq  hi»  palanqiiia,  he  came 
tD8pi^[odaaiuvouiiiMdwitfapdni-treea,wheranesBW  a  concourse 
bfuatiTes  asaewbled,  who  aeaned  in  great  agitation;  tbe  tumult 
incaeaaedi  hi  amvoached.  Mid  a  horriUe  speotade  presented 
hsrif.  'Rk  BrauHina  were  aaaMacring  tfae  poor  Pariahs  whom 
banger  bad  driven  talhM  i^ace!  1^  victims,  he  says,  kneeled, 
implOTing  vainly  formercy ;  tfaair  voice  was  unheard,  and  in  an 
imitmt  tbey  were  aU  slaughtered,  and  tbeir  yet  palpitating  car- 
I  aiiiiriii  iiiiiiil  in'priMf  bf  contempt  new  and  frightful  mutilations. 
-Fnmlly,  die  crowd  foH  with  dteir  itcta  on  the  earth,  and  the 
pnuka,  raising  to  Heaven  their  bleod-staiaed  bands,  "  offitrtd  to 
Brvkma  tMe  abominable  ucr^ke  mhkk  theif  had  tatuummattd  to 
hit  konottr."   Now  this  tranaactton  must  have  happened.  I>V  ,^t. 
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we  cin  gadier  from  the  preface,  (for  die  letten  are  witfiont 
dates,)  b^ween  the  years  1800  and  1828,  and  in  tiie  -very  heart 
fif  Cidcutta,  with  impunity  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrible 
outrage.  This  alone,  we  tfaitik,  affords  a  sufficient  contrat^cttoa 
of  the  whole  story,  though  possibly  built  on  some  petty  dutuH>- 
aoce.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  declaration  just  quoted, 
that  when  the  slaughter  was  fiui^ed,  the  priests  made  an  taring 
to  Brahma  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  a  species  of  homage  which,  aa 
every  schoolboy  knows,  never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  wor- 
iAiipper  of  that  Divinity?  Of  a  like  unfounded,  though  less 
shocking,  descriptioD,  b  a  recital  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
a  Scotch  officer  of  rank,  at  the  hotel  of  Fultah,  (a  spot  between 
Calcutta  and  Kedgeree,)  of  the  manner  in  wbich  the  Mysore 
princes  are  confined,  the  alleged  cruelty  of  whi<^  makea  us  smile 
at  the  impotent  mtdice  of  die  Captain,  and  admire  ttie  ingemiity 
with  which  he  tells  his  tale  from  the  viv&  voce  rdation  of  the 
officer  ODce  actually  in  charge  of  the  princes,  whom  l^e  represents 
as  huving  been  ditmissed  the  aervice  for  having  in  some  degree 
miUnted  the  rigour  of  their  confinement! 

To  conclude  a  reriew  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  Icmger 
than  we  intended  at  the  outset,  but  in  which  we  have  not  iiOtioHl 
B  twentieth  part  of  the  more  than  absurdities  with  whiidi  ibe 
book  abounds;  we  ehall  only  add,  that  at  Fultah,  M.  DenUe 
meets  also,  with  an  old  Brahmin  who  relates  to  hnn  tke  tragic 
stor^  of  bis  life,  the  misery  of  which  hiages  on  die  Brahmin 
having  been  unfortunate  in  love!  The  heroine's  name  is  "  Nal- 
vira,"  (though  no  woman  of  the  Brahmin  caste  could  ever  be  ao 
called,)  and  a  Nabob,  that  is,  a  Mussulman,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  insists  on  taking  her  from  the  hero,  whose  name  (bear  diis. 
Oriental  scholars !)  is  "  Abdallah !"  At  last,  as  dte  Nabob  is  ri>ont 
to  marry  the  Brahminee,  and  Brahmin  priests  are  celehmting  die 
marriage  between  ber  and  the  Mussulman,  the  cerenwny  is  inter- 
rupted  at  the  critical  moment  by  the  hero  "  Abdallah ;"  and  on  an 
exposure  being  made  of  the  Nabob's  wickedness,  die  chief  Brah- 
min orders  him  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a.  pilgrimage  to  Jnggcr- 
naut!  Was  there  ever  before  such  a  farrago  of  absolute  nonsense! 
If  die  King  of  England  were  to  marry  a'ploughman's  daughter,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of  die  Spa- 
nish chapel,  Manchester-square,  it  would  be  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  this,  nor  would  any  one  but  the  most  determined  and  un- 
blushing Munchausen  have  given  such  a  narrative  to  this  w«U 
as  truth.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  have  said  ao  modi 
of  this  volume,  or  treated  it  in  any  offier  strain  than  that  of  mere 
irony  throughout;  but  it  is  yet  more  inexplicably  strange  itiat  it 
should  ever  have  been,  in  any  quarter,  foreign  or  dmneitic,  qneted 
and  referred  to  for  correct  intelligence. 


Akt.  v. — Tragedie  de  Alessandro  Manzoni  Milaneit.  II  Contt 
di  Carviagnuola  e  F  Adelchi.  Aggiuntevi  h  Poesie  varie  deUo 
Steno,  td  aleuneprox  siilla  scoria  del  Dramma  Tragico: 
Firenze.    Presso  Giuseppe  Molioi,  1825.    ISmo. 

The  oanse  of  the  sppueat  ricbes  and  real  poverty  of  the  Italian 
drama,  down  to  the  period  of  A]fieri,  baa  alwajs  been  among 
those  prohlemt  in  Utenuy  history  which  it  is  difficuU  to  explaia 
upon  any  theoretical  principle.  Gifted  with  the  moat  acute  aad 
attic  perception  of  the  beautiful,  endowed  with  the  strongest 
paasiona,  eocircled  with  the  aublimities  and  graces  both  of  nature 
aodArt,  living  in  a  land  aff(»duig  equal  exercise  for  memory  aod 
for  hope,  with  annals  rich  in  evil  and  good,  in  battle,  and  fac- 
tion, and  conspiracy,  in  splendid  exhibitions  of  virtue,,  nod  in 
dark  and  appaUi^  catastrophes  and  mmes,  the  Italians  seem  of 
all  mrtioDStbe  people  among  whom  the  drama  was  likely  to  have 
leoetved  its  most  eoei^tic  developement  and  its  fullest  perfec- 
tioD.  And  yet  out  of  the  long  file  of  dramas  which,  from  Tris? 
RDO  down  to  Alfieri,  have  enjoyed  a  momeatary  and  insulated 
popolarity,  what  one  has  ever  become  incorporated  with  the  litetv- 
ture  of  Italy,^ — a  familiar  and  popular  inheritance  as  Shakspeare's 
are  to  Ei^tand,  or  those  of  Sduller  and  Goethe  to  Germany? 

"  The  oanae  of  this  defect,"  which  is  admitted  by  the  Italians 
tfaemselvea,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  in  the  present  article, 
to  investigate,  though  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
KNirce  of  the  deficiency  lies  deeper  tluu  in  those  external  causes 
to  wfaicfa  it  has  been  attributed;  and  is  to  be  found  rather  in  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  national  mind,  than  in  those  more  acci- 
dental and  variable  contingmciea  with  which  it  has  been  asso- 
ciaCed  by  the  Italians  themselves.  One  cause,  at  least,  to  which 
the  coldness  and  mediocrity  of  the  Italian  tragic  drama  has  been 
maiitl^  ascribed,  namely,  their  neglect  of  modem  and  national 
M^enals,  and  their  predilection  for  mythological  and  classical 
subjects,  we  are  sure  has  been  very  highly  overrated.  For,  be- 
sides that  the  example  ofother  countries  shows  that,  in  subjects  of 
this  aature,  the  whole  range  and  compass  of  the  dramatic  energy 
■wy  be  anccesafully  exerted,  it  is  really  not  true  ^at  subjects  of 
a  nwdem  kind  have  been  neglected  by  the  Italians.  They  have 
had  a  tmr  trial,  and  down  to  the  present  time  with  an  almost  total 
want  of  succeas.  Without  advertii^  to  the  crowd  of  names  of 
miiMH'  rank,  the  Rosmundas  of  Ruccdlai,  Cavallerino,  and  Alfieii, 
the  Adriano  of  Liugi  Groto,  the  Tragedies  of  Curtio,  almost  all 
ol  them  fouaded  on  modem  subjects,  the  Torrismondo  of  the 
paat  TaasD,  the  repeated  attempts  to  dramaUse  the  Guiscardo 
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of  Boccaccio,  th;  more  modem  vioAb  of  Count  Pepoli,  Penbo 

and  GioraDtii  Pindemoate,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  want  of 
good  plays  arises  from  other  causes  than  the  frigid  and  Intractable 
character  of  classical  subjects.  Nay,  tbe  example  of  Alfieri  and 
Monti  would  almost  \etA  ua  to  infer  that  the  genius  of  Italian 
literature  was  hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  subjects  of 
modem  or  mitioiml  interest.  There  caaoot  be  a.  doubt  that  the 
Mary  Stuart,  the  Rosmunda,  the  Coug^ura  di  Paaii,  and  the 
I>on  Garzia  of  Alfieri,  are  the  least  wwthy  of  his  great  name. 
So  also  in  Monti,  the  fieij  spirit  wkich  bad  carried  aomethJng  of 
Gothic  ireedom  and  vigour  into  die  classical  Myceiue,  and  eon- 
denaed  die  shadowy  supersbtions  of  the  Greek  mythoh^y  into 
die  uma  appalling  substance  and  distinctacss  which  chaiacteiiae 
die  spectral  creed  of  the  north,  grows  cold  and  lifeless  when  he 
approaches  an  Italian  subject  in  the  Galeotto  Maofredi. 

One  other  suppoeed  impediment  to  the  success  of  tbe  Italian 
drama,  and  to  ^ich  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  attribote  fiv 
greater  weight,  we  may  now  consider  as  fortnaately  rraaored. 
Amidst  tbe  iunoTations  which  the  stining  .spirit  of  apeculatioo 
and  experiment,  now  at  work  in  Italy,  has  introduced,  we  have 
to  hail  the  commencefflent  of  a  drun^c  remJutioo,  tbe  e&cta 
of  which  promise  to  be  far  more  extensive  and  profound  than 
those  produced  by  tbe  temporary  despotism  of  Alfieri.  Alfieii 
rescued  the  drama  of  his  country  fhuB  tbe  effeminacy,  into  wbich 
it  had  annk  under  the  Epicurean  dynasQ  of  MetaslaaioandAfio*- 
tob  Zeno,  but  it  was  only  to  rivet  more  firmly,  the  oonv^rttonal 
fetters  which  had  been  impoaed  by  Triasino,  and  subatsuvely 
borne  by  hia  sucoetsors.  His  influence  was  only  personal;  hu 
i^atem,  while  upheld  by  his  ovm  fiery,  and  indtnmtable  energy, 
fettered  tbe  mind  as  with  a  spell ;  but  the  talisman  was  brokea, 
and  the  nakedness  and  barrramess  of  his  dramatic  principlsa  yas 
obvious  when  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  weaker  hands.  Of  all 
his  modem  imitators,  with  the  cxceptioB  of  Monti,  Ruffa,  who 
seems  to  have  imbibed  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  wiU 
solitudes  of  Calabria,  is  the  only  one  who  has  left  the  smallest 
impression  on  our  minds.     Naked  and  stoical,  tfaeiefon,  as  the 

SBtem  of  Alfieri  was  in  itself,  it  b  little  to  be.  wondered  at  that 
e  delusive  splendcuir  which  his  vigorous  niiod  had  lent  for  a 
time  to  the  rules  of  French  criticism,  should  have  been  speedily 
dissipated  by  the  failure  of  his  imitators :  and  that  tbe  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  odter  oom- 
tries  in  Italy,  and  the  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  or 
all  subjects  of  a  specuktive  nature,  dionkl  have  gradually  shaken 
the  authority  of  prescriptive  rules,  and  pwed  the.  way  for  th« 
adoption  of  more  comprehensive  and  pbilesc^kical  views  in  drft> 
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matic  eomfoamon.  The  tudKHt^  of  the  UBitiM  hu  at  l«t  beia 
la^eded  in  Italy  by  several  aatbora  of  db  aMmnOD  talfeot,  upim 
groundB  neariy  sinular  to  tbose  which  hvm  Isng  ago  bMD  .taken 
up  in  Englaad  and  Gannaoy,  and  aeveral  drraiaa  have  already 
been  the  result,  which  have&ted  the  attaotioa  of  Italy  aod  eren 
«f  Enrope.  We  bail  their  appearanbe-wttb  pteaniie,  both  be- 
cause we  think  that  a  ^ery  connderable  <riiange  for  the  better  w31 
dull  be  introduced  kito  the  ^nrit  of  tbe  Italtan  drma,  as  well  a« 
into  its  ootwaid  fonn;  bat  also  beoauMrin  the  comparison  of  our 
•im  with  Italian  dramatic  literature,  Aw  qoestion  will  in  fatore 
be  stripped  of  extenial  di0erencee,  aodnv  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tmi^  of  witneaiing  the  literary  ceatett  of  two  nations,  acting  on 
the  same  piittc^les  as  to  the  natufe  tmd  means  of  dramatic  liln-^ 
sion,  and  contrasted  with  each  odier  in  the  character  of  tiietr 
productions,  not  by  tbe  operatioas  of  levelling  and  arbitrary  rales, 
but  only  by  the  sabtler  and  more  interesting  distinctiDns  of  na- 
tioDal  fieelings,  aisociatioas,  and  habits  of  thought. 

At  tbe  l^ad  of  the  new  sobool  in  Italy  stands  Alesbamsro 
MlMum,  the  author  of  the  Conta  di  Garmagnuola  and  At 
Adelchi,  who,  after  Atv  most  elaborate  and  cancUd  invast^tion 
oi  the  Bobject,  has  declared  hinu^  a  defoted  adheieoL  to  the 
ayilHn.  cm  n^tich  our  national  drama  has  been  framed,  nd  who 
us  "jnwie  signal  (d  bis  futh"  by  the  pablicstion  of  two  trage- 
dies, nnquetliDnabiy  superior  to  any  ^doh  Italy  has  produced 
nncA  Aa  Aristodemo  of  Moati,  both  founded  on  subjects  of  a 
■atiafMl  character,  and  nnfirtlered  in  their  constructioA  by  the 
Meration  of  dasaical  rules.  But  while  Manzoni  repels'  tbe 
Freat^  rales  as  arbitrary  and  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
drama,  he  is  by  no  means  a  Romantko  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
controversial  term.  In  some  points  he  diflers  essentially  from 
tfae^ennan  critics,  while  in  omerB,  while  he  substantially  agrees 
with  them  in  their  conclusioBS,he  arrives  at  them  by  different  rea- 
aonings.  We  ahatl  endearour  to  state  what  are  ms  tiews  upon 
the  subject,  as  they  appear  from  his  prefaces  or  his  works  them- 
selves. 

We  believe  even  the  French  critics  have  now  given  up  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  as  separate  and  independent  chikmib 
flowing  irom  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  vraitembitmce  of 
the  play.  Oo  this  ground,  indeed,  the  argument  for  these  uni- 
ties was  untenable  froA  the  firrt.  The  very  concession  with 
which  tfaey  set  out,  ^at  the  Aree  hours'  nally  occupied  in  the 
representation  might,  by  a  mental  operation  of  the  spectator,  be 
eitended  to  twenty-fouY,  and  the  space  represented  by  the  scene 
exchanged  for  any  other  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  first,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  reality  as  the  standard  of  dramatic  illusion, 
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•■d  rendered  it  a  mere  queitioD  of  dej^ree, — how  hi  die  mind 
coold  extend  ita  grup  over  space  md  tune.  And  die^coDchnne 
trgmnent  of  Jc^nson,  which  showed  that  the  whole  doctriDs  of 
vrauembUmce  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  as  to  the  ■»- 
lure  of  the  iUusKKi  conteinplated  or  produced  bj  scenic  repi^ 
aentition,  baa  couMgned  the  greatw  part  of  Freoch  criticitin  oa 
this  subject  to  merited  oblinoa  or  rididile.  We  are  aware  of  oo 
Hagliah  author  of  emioeace  who  has  Utd;  been  dintoaed  to  re- 
vive the  ai^ument,  widi  the  exceptitm  of  Bjnm,  and  nia  hetcsiM, 
we  think,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  generally  adc^ited.  since  be 
hinuelf  was  satisfied  by  announcing  vritbout  defending  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  his  practicid  success,  notwithstanding  the  occasioMl 
airfendour  of  Sardan^ndus,  is  at  least  c£  the  meet  questionable 
nature.* 

The  only  stand  indeed  which  is  now  made,  even  in  France,  for 
the  unities  of  place  and  time,  is  upoe  the  faint  thrown  out  by 
Voltaire,  though  we  obs^re  most  of  the  judicious  French  crttics 
in  adopting  the  idea  have  wisely  laid  aside  the  eingulariy  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  b^  which  diat  clever  but  superficial  critic  had 
attempted  to  establish  it>  The  course  now  adopted  is  to  deduce 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  as  consequences  of  the  unity  of 
action,  and  to  represent  them  not  as  scrjnrale  prindplw  flowing 
from  die  necessi^  of  preserving  the  reality  of  repreaentatjon,  but 
■8  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  dramatic  unit;  of  snbject. 
This  is  a  ft^  more  ingeniouB  -and  plausible  ground  than  that  oc^ 
ginally  taken  ap  by  ComeiUe ;  because,  allowing  the  French  to 
define  unity  of  action  in  their  own  way,  die  oAer  unitiea  would 

tqueationaUy  follow  as  corollaries  fxom  the  admission  of  ^eir 
inition. 

'  There  caunot  be  ■  doubt,  m  think,  that  Bynm'i  atUchiDenl  to  tlie  nnitiei  wai  la 
Idea  liorroirod  from  AIGeri.  The  uune  conlrut  between  the  chtracter  of  rtie  man  and 
of  tbe  ayueid  he  adopted  oecarred  in  the  Ptediiwte«e ; — while  of  Byron 


ttoquei 

definitj 


Alfierii  and  initatioa  of  hia  wriiiug]^  hti  later  producljaiii  teem  with  'y'ln—T  TUa 
if  peculiarly  lUible  in  the  tragediet.  We  certain);  are  not  iwliiied.  In  general,  to  pot 
nucb  faitli  In  panlJcligm,  bnl  we  itonld  aalc  oar  readcn  whether  cdacidenoes  ndi  aa 
IbeM  aie  likelj  to  be  ■oeidental. 

Deep  TCngemca  ii  ttie  ian^Mr  of  doep  dttenee. 

JILaiMAfiM. 
Alia  *iudelta 
Caltoakn^eG^ia. 

ff  bea  Bcrtnin  CDtretUt  brgiveneu  of  Um  conapintta, 
JmmcI.  Bar.  I  &  and  indon  then  1 
Calendmn.  I  dlo  and  acorn  Ittae  1 

In  the  Polnic*  the  d^ing  brother*  addreu  each  othei. 
EWocle.  lo  Rioro 

S  aocoTtiablKnTO. 
FaMn.  lo  man,  •  a  Is  pacdaw. 


,ogle 
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AH  pBrtin,  dasnc  or  romantic,  xgree  in  tfaeoiy,  that  then 
mst  be  UBi^  of  action.  That  it  does  not  mem  a  ain^  io^ 
dent,  as  absurdly  said  by  Boileau  *  the  French  themaclvea,  ve 
suppose,  are  willing  to  admit ;  at  least,  a  play  founded  on  sticb  » 
pnnciplB  is  yet  only  in  the  list  of  possible  entities.  What  ibtn 
u  it  that  constitutes  unityl  In  selecting  a  series  or  combinatioB 
of  actions,  where  is  die  artist  to  begin  and  to  end  t  This  is  the- 
difficulty — •unqoestiooably  one  of  considerable  magnitude:  and 
we  cMinot  help  thit^ing  ihat  it  is  to  die  more  eitensive  stndy 
and  deeper  (bought,  which  die  scriution  of  the  question  donaDda 
from  die  romantic  dian  the  classic  'dramatist,  mat  the  arbitmy 
and  sweeping  rule  of  the  French  stage  was  adopted  at  first,  and 
is  still  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  Men  have  always  been  ptaat 
to  save  themselves  (he  trouble  of  investigatii^  particular  cawstty 
the  hasty  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  dien  to  persaade  dieni- 
selves  that  their  artificial  limits  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  are  of  universal  application.  The  French  cut  the 
knot  at  once  thus.  Unity  of  acUoo  is  necessary.  No  action  caa 
poBsess  dramatic  unity  if  its  duration  exceed  twenty-foar  hourg, 
or  its  locali^  extend  to  more  dian  a  hundred  paces  aronnd  the 
stage.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  ihwefore  involved  i» 
the  definition  of  the  fonner  unity.  The  advantages  of  diis  irm- 
tkant  system  are  in  a  certain  sense  sufficiendy  obvious.  While  the 
poet  acted  upon  it,  he  knew  he  was  "  within  the  rules ;"  the  critic 
could  lay  no  hand  upon  him ;  he  pleaded  diem  as  excuses  for  d^ 
fects,  and  as  strongly  enhancing  his  claim  to  aimrobation  wbaio 
he  succeeded ;  the  critic,  in  his  turn,  had  a  ready  and  iofidlMe 
standard  by  which  the  dramatic  fitness  and  arrangement  of  a  sub- 
ject could  be  tried;  while  the  very  spectators  fdt  thenoselvM 
placed  upcn  a  level  widi  the  learned,  and  were  at  once  enabled  to 
speak  ex  cathedrA  by  a  system  so  compendious  and  popular  in  its 
application. 

But  is  diere  such  a  connexiou  betvreen  the  dramatic  unity  <^ 
an  action,  and  die  particular  portion  of  time  and  space  with  whidi 
it  is  associated  by  the  French  ?  Is  it  really  possible  for  even  a 
Frenchman  to  say  that  the  mind, — the  "  pervading  and  fiu^artf 
ing  mind,"  can  trace  the  connexion  of  events,  and  maintain  the 
diain  of  interest,  only  vrithin  so  limited  a  range  ?  Is  it  even  true* 
that  it  will  necessarily  ttace  them  more  easily  when  circumscribed 
by  this  artificial  boundary  1 

No  one,  we  think,  who  has  taken  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 

elements  diat  constitute  dramatic  unity,  can  suj^MMe  that  its  coD> 

oesMMi  vridi  time  and  space  is  of  ttus  nature.     Stricdy  speakingt 

it  mny  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  necessary  cwnoexioD  he* 

t  Qn'en  on  jonr,  qa'en  dd  Kea,  tm  aeol  fiit  aecovpn,  &e. 
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tween  tbem  «t  all ;  at  lewt  we  can  conceive  die  idea  of  s  dranu 
extending  brer  an  almoit  nnlimited  portion  of  time  and  apace, 
and  jet  possening  a  sufficient  unity  of  interest,  to  use  the  JMdi- 
OHMB  term  of  La  Motte,  to  awaken  and  to  keep  poMesstoattf  die 
qnnpadiy  of  the  spectators.  But  in  a  question  wm<ih  mnst'  always 
be  referred  ultimately  to  common  sense,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  put 
eztrone  cases.  To  a  certain  extent  we  diink  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  unities ;  for  we  are  willkg  to  grant;  that  in  an  ex- 
tremely short  space  of  time,  and  in  an  extrenely  limited  nmge  of 
scene,  tibere  is  a  greater  ehaiue  that  the  nnitjr  trfintClrest  wiU  be 
preserved,  dian  in  a  subject  extending  over  aaisde6inte'portioD  of 
lime  and  space.  But  diat  die  preservation  of  tHa  dramatic  uni^ 
t^  actioD  u  neeeuariijt  cmmected  with  the  pecuUn-  ItnitKtioti  ol 
the  French,  or  with  an^  assignable  period  whUmer.  we  certainly 
deny.  A*  die  French  lunitaboa  does  not  in  itsdf  create  or  aecnra 
fte  ani^  of  action,  (since  events  the  moat  unconnected,  and  emo- 
tions the  most  contradictory,  mav  be  crowded  within  that  section 
•f  bfe,)  so  we  are  convinced  it  is  in  no  way  necessarily  impaired 
by  overstepping  that  boundary,  but  depends  on  princtjdes  far 
nore  profound  than  any  such  arbitrary  admeasurement  of  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  presappoaing  in  tbe  dramatist  «  far  greater 
dwree  of  study  aad  patient  reflectioD  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their 
piSosophy. 

-This  ibore  comprehensive' system  considers  die  uni^  of  action 
as  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  not  in  their 
proximity  to  eacji  other  in  time  and  space.  It  lies,  in  their  rela- 
tion as  causes  and  effects,  connected  with  some  one  action  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  awdcen  a  dramatic  interest.  Unity  of  action 
in  its  stntt  beose,  perhaps,  doea  not  exist' in  nature,  Ibr  in  the 
dtain'of  human  edstenCe  no  one  action  stands  atb^etfaer  insulated 
and  distinct;  hut  diere  exists  an  approximation  to  it  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  events  are  connected  with  each 
isdier  BO  closdy,  and  with  others  so  remotbly,  that  thfe  mind  de- 
Kghts  to  abstract  those  which  bear  the  obvious  relation  of  cause 
nd  effect,  from  tiioae  whit^h  seem  to  cling  to  them  by  titde  more 
than  mere  juxta-position  in  time  aad  ^ace,  and  to  view  them  ss 
iitttiang  one  dramatic  series  o^  action,  The  draitaatic  poet,  there- 
fere,  dbooses  a  senes  of  events  so  closely  connected  'vridi  each  odier, 
and  so  stenderly  with  others  vrfaich  have  precedied,  which  accom- 
pany, or  which  follow  them,  that  diey  strike  the  mind  as  an  insu- 
hted  and  independent  whole, — the  gradual  evolution  of  some 
great  design,  the  slowly  maturing  punishnlent  of  some  atrocious 
crime,  the  developement  of  some  profound  principle  of  character 
sr  morals,  the  illustration  of  Some  ofascura  but'impofUnt  chapter 
in  tbe  history  of  man.     One  leading  and  connecting  idea  pervades 
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&e.  piece.  yAiA  like  jbe  couiw  of  a  broad  river  is  idU.kept  in 
■igfat,  receivii^  tbe  tributw^  streams  is  its  paaaa%e,  and  mipgling 
tl^m  *U  in  its  cuMuaous  bed.  Thiu  almost  every  act  of  Hualot 
contains  autteriab  foi  a  tragedy  coastructed  on  tbe  pnnciplea  of 
tbe  French  stage,  but  those  crowded  and  ever-varying  ipcidenti 
are  all  hannonized  and  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  charaor 
ter  of.  tbe  hero ;  and  perhaps  no  dramatic  piece^  when  consideiiHi 
in  this  light,  possesses  a  clearer  or  more  complete  unity  of  wv 
tUMi.  .Xbe  s&n^ea  of  a  mind  ob  which  a  task  has  been  impomdk 
to  which  its  powers  are  felt  to  be  inadequate,  die  efforts  by  which 
it  rouses  its^  to  action,  the  external  circumstances  which  set  in 
don  its  springs  of  speculation,  the  waverings  and  the  doubts 
I  "  sickly  o'er  its  resolutions,"  leaving  it  ever  planning  and 
purposing,  ever  advancing  only  to  recede;  these  are.  the  tJM 
which  bind  together  the  mass  of  incidents,  give  order  and  coih 
nexion  to  the  whole,  and  carry  the  mind  of  the  spectator  irom 
the  coalmen  cement  to  the  conclusion  with  an  interest  &r  niMe 
vivid  and  mare  unceasing,  than  any  which  could  be  product  I9 
the  exhibition  of  the  mere  catastrophe  of  an,  action,  rendered 
intelligible  in  its  previous  stages  only  by  tedious  and  improbabla 
narratioDS.  .  ,  . 

With  these  views  as  to  the  unity  of  action,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  he  much  startled  even  by  the  case  which  JBoUeau  aer  . 
lects  as  the  object  of  his  ridicule.*  Certain  we  are,  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time  which,,  in  this  caae,  must  pass  away 
between  the '  successive  incidents  which  could  render  tfae  subject 
anfit  for  the  stage.  .Even  upon  romantic  principles  such  a  suljjQct 
would  be  objectioiiable ;  for  where;  would  be  the  oeoessil^  of 
intn>ducing  me  infancy  and  youth  «i  the  hero,  during  which,  we 
cannot  suppose  him  influenoed  by  Any  oS  those  emotiona  or  conr 
sMent  views  which  are  necessary  to  excite  die  sympathy  of  tbe 
spectator  and  maintni"  the  interest  of  the  piece,  01  affected  vntfa 
any  feelings  which  migfat  not  be  as  effectually  conveyed  by  suba«r 
yient  narTative  as  by  direct  representation?  So  also  in  Shttkr 
speare's  Winter's  Tale,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  and  in  tifte 
Aiavra  e»  Capocabana  of  Calderon,  where  succeuive  geiianitiow 
arc  introduced  apm  the  stage,  it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
over  idiidi  the  drama  is  made,  to  extend  that  shocks  us,  but  tb^ 
vantof  coherence  in  the  events,  aod  of  sabserviency  to  a  cmnmoo 
end.  CaUepMi's  wild  pla;  £h  «ite  mtmdo  todo  a  vtrdad  if  todo 
,  in  which  tbe  uutiea  are  set  at  defiance — is  confused, 
uourteUigible  in  the  hi^iest  degree,  but  is  it  simplified 
w  reduced  to  any  real  unity  of  interest  when  sol^ected  to  clasmc 
mk*  in  tbe  Heraclius  of  CorneiUe?  la  short,  unity  depends  a»- 
*  Enftnt  lu  pKOwr  •«•  el  barlion  am  demiac. 
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^miy  on  die  diancttr  of  die  mibject  iudf,  tad  its  mocte  of  traafr- 
Bent;  and  in  the  cases  aboTe-meoboned,  the  defect  of  unitf 
■rieet  from  the  necesnty  of  suddenly  tranafeniRg  dtoee  synpadiies 
which  had  been  awakened  in  favour  of  one  set  of  chnvcten  to 
■no&er ;  which  is  die  necesssTy  result  of  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  drama  beyond  the  extent  of  human  life.  This  is  alwa^ 
Martling  and  dis^reeable.  In  the  mimic  life  of  the  drama,  as  in 
real  life,  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  making  our  affeetioDB  hereditary, 
and  in  entering  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  son  as  we  had 
done  into  those  of  the  parents.  And  aldioug^  we  do  not  conceive 
that  even  a  substitution  <^  tkis  nature,  if  liEiked  to  the  first  by  ai^ 
common  principle  arising  out  of  the  particular  moral  end  and  object 
of  die  drama  (as,  for  insunce,  the  fulfilment  of  some  fatal  destuy, 
•fftcting,  as  in  the  Greek  drama,  successive  generationa,)  is  oe- 
oestarily  destmctive  of  the  unity  of  the  piece,  still  we  diink  that 
the  poet  who  makes  choice  of  such  a  ground-work  needlessly, 
sabjecls  himself  to  difficulties  and  dangers  as  embarrassing,  at 
least,  as  any  diat  could  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  system  of  the 
unities.  But  we  can  anticipate  no  general  objection  to  extend  the 
dr«natic  jurisdiction  over  tne  n^le  of  that  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  hero,  during  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  think  and  act  for 
hiniself;  provided  the  nature  of  the  main  event  repiesenCed,  or  the 
-main  idea  developed  in  the  piece,  is  one  which  is  consistent  with 
and  requires  so  extensive  a  duration. 

'We  we  not  sure,  however,  that  Manxoni  goes  quite  so  far.  Id 
practice  he  c«tainly  does  not;  and  even  in  theory  he  is  caubous 
of  layii^  down  |;eneral  propositions,  or  of  dehning  exactly  the 
limits  of  dramatic  tree-wdl.  He  is,  in  fact,  laudably  anxious  to 
make  converts  to  bis  system  among  bis  conatrymen,  andjudw 
ciously  adverse  to  anything  which  might  startle  by  its  unnecessvy 
«Glat.  The  inconveniences  of  the  unities,  he  jusdy  thinks,  may 
be  avoided  without  subatitutiog  license  for  liberty.  The  main 
-«ril  of  the  system  is,  that  it  affects  not  merely  the  externals  but 
-the  Jond  of  the  drama ;  necessitabng  the  exclusive  ad<^>tion  of 
certain  subjects,  occasioning  even  in  mese. an  unnatural  compres- 
sion of  incidents  within  the  statutory  period;  eiicluding  passions 
and  feelings  only  in  their  last  and  frequently  their  most  odious, 
Bod  least  drunatic  results,  and  anuihilatiog  almost  entirely  the 
actaal  representation  of  the  mental  waverings,  the  ioconsequent 
resolves,  the  doubte,  the  hopes,  die  fears,  ana  struggles,  1^  winch 
the  catastrophe  is  gradually  prepared,  and  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor, agitated  by  die  successive  feelings  which  svray  the  besom -of 
die  protagonist,  feels  die  solemn  and  appalling  close  as  tite  nati^ 
ral  and  idmost  necessary  result  of  the  previous  dramatic  expo- 
sition.   All  this  is  inconsistent  vrith  that  parsimbnious  allowance 
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of  "  time  sod  the  hour"  wbich  is  dedt  oat  bj  the  iVencb  cmb- 

Bioitaton  on  die  Stagyrite,  but  all  this  ma;  be  attained  in  an  eod- 
leai  variety  of  aubjects  without  exceeding  the  boundary  of  human 
life ;  and  we  tfaink  Mamoni  has  shown  bis  judgment  10  avrading 
aU  nich  extremes,  either  in  tfaeorj  or  prectice. 

We  cannot  help  tbinking,  however,  that-  hi«  ideas  of  uni^  of 
actioo  as  exemplified  in  both  hia  plays  savour,  in  one  respect,  of 
the  pracisian.  Though  he  permits  himself  a  sufficient  license  at 
to  die  extension  of  time  and  space,  we  Aink  he  has  been  neet^ 
lestl;  anxiouB  to  simplif;f  and  insulate  the  plot  of  his  dramas.  Now, 
as  be  himself  admits  that  no  one  action  stands  naturally  separate 
from  odiers  in  real  life,  but  is  connected  with  the  rest  by  endless 
ramifications,  we  think  that  the  introduction  of  subsidiary  inci- 
dents, while  it  would  have  increased,  or  in  no  shape  diminished 
the  probability  of  the  plot,  would  have  imparted  a  richness  and 
Tariety  to  bis  pli^s  wbch  they  at  present  want.  As  they  stand, 
there  is  a  nakedness  and  baldness  of  incident  about  them,  almost 
■necessarily  resulting  from  the  resolution  of  sequestrating  from 
the  piece  everything  which  does  not  bear  t^vectly  upon  the  catas- 
trophe. The  error  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  very  natural  appf«» 
faension  of  dividing  the  interest  by  a  double  plot.  Wherever  these 
^isodes  hold  a  divided  empire  with  the  main  action,  Manzoni 
oecidea  widi  truth,  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  piece  is 
desultory,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory. '  Ingeniously  as  Drydea 
diought  he  had  blended  the  double  plot  of  bis  Spanish  Fryar,  die 
union  is  felt  to  be  perplexing  and  nndramatic.  Perhaps  the 
cembinatioa  of  die  scenes  at  Belmont  with  the  danger  of  Antonio, 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  still  more  ingeniously  contrived, 
yet  tlie  example  we  believe  woaM  be  a  dangerous  one  to  imitate ; 
and  certainly  tbe  triple  distraction  of  attention  produced  by  the 
third  plot  of  Ixtrenzo  and  Jessica  injures  the  effect  of  the  play. 
Still  more  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  when  the  connexion  of  the 
two  plots  is  almost  entirely  casual,  as  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing;  or  when  they  are  all  of  nearly  equal  interest,  as  in  the 
three  distinct  plots  which  cross  and  confuse  each  other  in  Cer- 
vantes' J'rato  de  Argel.  But  it  must  alw^s  be  a  question  wb^ 
ther,  in  the  course  of  five  acts,  the  attention  can  be  kept  awake 
by  a  chain  of  events,  in  which  the  links  must  necessarily  be  so  re- 
mote, as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  on  such  a  system  as  that  of  Man- 
zoni, and  whether  the  fault  of  a  divided  interest  wiU  not  be  more 
readily  pardoned  dian  that  of  its  occasional  cessation.  In  the 
drama,  as  in  everything  else— 

"  Tooi  lea  genres  sont  bona,  bora  le  genre  enuuyeux." 

In  another  principle  of  Manzoni,  in  which  he  differs  entirely  from 
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th«  adherents  of  the  romaattc  schc>ol,  we  are  disposed  to  agroo 
with  him,  oBinely.  hie  lejection  of  the  unioa  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  in  the  same  drama.  Much  we  are  aware  may  be  said  ia 
favour  of  this  alUaoce.  Even  on  the  Greek  stage  their  separtttion 
1TBB  by  no  means  o£  that  absolute  nature  which  is  coateDded  for 
\tyihe  Fiettcb  critics.  ]ji  (he  Ajax  of  Sophocles  a  strong  .tinge 
of  the  ludicroiu  is  infused  into  the  cowardice  of  Ulysses ;  umj 
the  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  with  all  deference  to .  Father  Bru' 
moy.  is  to  all  inteats  and  purposes  a  tragi-comed^,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  rather  be  said  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  force. 
The  conception  of  Hercules,  in  the  midst  of  Uie  funeral  lamen- 
tation for  her 

"  Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  hatband  gave. 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  tho'  pale  and  funt, — 

eatingidrinking,  singing,  and  uttering  drunken  aphraisiBsinaroota 
by  himself,  ia  calculated,  we  think,  to  relax  the  muscles  of  any  ordir 
nary  reader.  Still  greater  examples  may  be  found  nearer  hom& 
With  the  recollection  of  Shakapeare  and  our  own  dramatists  in 
our  minds,  we  feel  the  danger  of  theorizing  on  the  subject,  but 
we  must  candidly  confess,  that  tiie  intimate  and  almost  inextri- 
cable union  of  the  comic  and  die  tragic  in  the  scenes  of  Shakr 
speare,  hqs  always  been  to  us  a  stumbling-block  of  offence.  The 
same  endless  admixture  of  base  quibbles  and  scurrile  jokes  with 
the  most,  tragic  incidents  is  the  pnncipal  drawback  on  our  admir 
ration  of  Calderon.  Yet  even  be,  more  judicious  in  this  respect 
than  our  own  dramatist,  abated  in  his  mytholc^cal  and  classical 
^plays  much  of  that  license  which  he  had  permitted  himself  in  the 
Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada.  Johnson 's  defence  of  this  union, 
founded  on  the  remark  that  the  comic  is  found  thus  blended  with 
the  tragic  in  most  of  the  events  of  common  life,  by  no  mesos 
removes  the  objection;  for  the  question  is,  whether  even  in  real 
life,  and  in  reference  to  a  q>ecUtor,  their  being  so  combined  is 
not  injurious  to  uni^  of  feeling,  and  whether  the  effect  of  the 
predominating  feeling  would  not  be  increased  by  abstracting  it 
from  what  we  feel  to  be  its  opposite  and  contradictory  emotion. 
Still  less  do  we  think  that  Schleael's  idea  is  well  founded,  that 
the  comic  is  introduced  as  teropermg  the  vehemence  of  the  tragic 
emotion,  and  composing  the  mind  for  its  recurrence;  for  die 
plain  answer  is,  that  a  tragic  subject  so  uniformly  painful  m  to 
require  such  assistance  is  unfitted  for  representation.  "  LtUtte  e 
lamenti  e  lagrimosi  lai"  are  not  the  only  materials  of  wluch  tra- 
gedy is  made.  The  main  part  of  the  piece  must  deal  with  inci- 
dents and  feelings,  grave  indeed  and  dignified,  affecting  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart,  but  with  no  sncfa  oppressive  and  over- 
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g  HHTOW  a«  requires  to  be  neutralized  b;  a  sodden  infusion 
of  gaiety  and  mirth.  And  although  the  adoption  of  this  sjateni 
has  been  defended  by  German  cntics,  we  find  that  the  best  and 
purest  B|»ecimena  of  their  own  drama  have  been  constructed  on 
the  priociple  of  excluding  everything  intentionuUy  ludicrous  from 
Uie-sphere  of  Tragedy.  They  allow  the  inferior  personages  of 
the  drama  to  speak  with  their  natural  rudeness,  aud  to  discard  the 
tesquipedalia  verba  of  Freuch  confidents;  but  they  know  that  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  superiors,  and  more  especially  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  passion,  servants  or  peasants  neither  laugh  nor 
quibble.  Schiller  has  allowed  the  introduction  of  such  scenes 
very  rarely,  and  has  been  most  anxious  to  prevent  any  collision  of 
the  faouliarities  of  common  life  with  the  more  dignified  and  im- 
passioned parts  of  the  drama.  They  are  occasionally  introduced, 
as  in  the  banquet  scene  in  the  Piccolomini,  as  the  means  of 
offering  to  us  the  views  and  characters  of  the  higher  agents  of  tlie 
drama,  but  they  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  scene  and  the  attention 
of  die  reader  only  while  the  confusion  and  revelry  of  the  banquet 
fill  the  background.  Goethe  has  gone  rather  farther  in  hisGoetz, 
and  Egmont;  but  the  question  must  always  be, — does  the  fami- 
liarity or  quaintnesa  of  the  dialogue  produce  in  these  pieces  a 
ludicrous  effect,  and  is  it  systematically  and  intentionally  comic? 
To  us  it  appears  very  much  the  reverse.  Mullner  is  the  only 
modem  dramatist  of  note,  who  has  upon  principle  interwoven  the 
conceits  and  points  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  with  the  texture 
of  his  tragic  dialogue  in  the  Yngurd  und  the  Albaneaenn;  and 
Immerman  in  his  £dwin,  and  in  that  most  shadotty  and  unintel- 
l^ble  of  dramas,  the  Cardenio  aud  Celinda,*  the  oidy  one  who 
has  ventured  to  introduce  a  systematic  interchange  of  comic  and 
tragic  scenes.  And  we  scarcely  think  that  the  success  of  either 
of  these  authors  in  these  particulars  is  likely  to  produce  many 
mutations.  At  all  events,  even  if  the  system  were  less  exposed 
to  theoretical  objections,  such  instances  convince  us,  that  in 
prtctiire,  this  alliance  of  the  comic  and  tragic  muse  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hazardous;  and  that  Manzoni  has  wisely  avoided 
an  attempt  in  which  success  was  so  precarious,  and  in  which  his 
bilure,  if  he  did  fail,  must  have  been  so  lamentably  complete. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  than  the  general  views  which  he  entertains  in 
theoiy  as  to  the  object  and  character  of  the  drama.  It  is  time 
that  our  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they 
have  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola  and 
the  Adelchi.  Our  notice  of  the  first  of  these,  however,  must  be 
extremely  brief.  It  has  already  been  shortly  introduced  to  the 
*  A  rifacdanimto  aT  the  old  plaj  of  Cryphui,  Tike  Aniin'i "  HiU«  and  Jcriutlen." 

VOL.1,  KQ.1.  J.  .     ,„,.,,,. 
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notice  of  the  Britiah  public  id  the  Quarterly  Beview ;  twd  »1- 
though  Goethe,  who  had  preTiousl;  noticed  the  piece  with  extreme 
approbatioa  in  the  "  Kuust  und  Alterthum, '  (vol.  u.  part  iii. 
p.  35.)  hag  written  an  inimated  and  oomewhat  intemperate  reply 
to  the  Btiictunes  contained  ia  that  critique,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  opinion  there  expressed  is  well  founded  in  the  maiu, 
aiMl  thatGoeUie  has  either  miaapprehended  or  mistated  its  mean- 
ingin  hi»  Commentary.  (Vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  60.) 

The  play  la  founded  on  a  remarkjible  event  in  the  history  of 
Venice  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incidents  as  they  are 
related  have  been  almost  literally  transferred  to  the  stage.  Thehero 
ia  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
service  of  Filippo  Visconti,.  Duke  of  Milan,  and,  by  his  distio- 
guiihed  military  talents,  had  been  .the  means  of  preserving  and 
consolidating  die  dynaa^  of  his  tyrannical  master.  £ut  bis 
popularity  with  the  soldiery,  his  abilities  in  the  field,  and  bia  bold 
and  uncompromising  temper  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  leaving  Milan,  he  took 
-refuge  in  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction.  The 
assistance  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  solicited  by  the  Florentines, 
who  ^vere  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Duke,-  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  renowned  leader  in  the  fugitive  Carniagnuola  strongly  deter- 
mined them  to  the  alliance.  The  play  opens  just  as  an  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessfully  made  upon  the  life  of  Carmognuola  by 
an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  and  the  senate,  convinced  by  this  event 
that  all  ties  between  the  Count  and  his  former  master  are  for  ever 
broken,  are  deliberating  about  his  ttomiaation  to  tlie  command. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  events  which  Irom 
this  point  conduct  us  to  the  catastrophe  iu  the  fall  of  Carniag- 
nuola. His  election  takes  place,  but  not  without  opposition 
from  those  who  foresaw  that  in  the  newly  appointed  general  the 
state  would  meet  with  no  slavish  instrument  of  her  will.  His 
friend  who  had  supported  his  cause  in  the  senate,himBelf  trembles 
at  the  prospect  of  the  dangerous  collision  between  the  will  of  the 
slate  and  that  of  its  general,  and  endeavours  to  imprras  up<«  him 
the  necessity  of  prudence  and  caution.  The  second  act  conducts 
us  to  the  field.  The  warlike  career  .of  the  Count  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  a  decisive  battle  is  at  hand.  In  the  enemy's  cuiip 
divisions  and  dissensions  prevail  as  to  ^e  propriety  of  an  attack, 
which  at  last  terminate  in  the  resolution  to  give  battle.  They 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  laid  for  ihem  by  the  Count,  their  impe- 
tuosity leads  them  to  ruin,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Maclodio 
seems  to  have  for  ever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Milanese. 
But  the  principles  of  opposition  between  the  individual  character 
of  lh«  Count,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  of  wiiich  he  is 
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the  ituteument,  beein  to  develope  themsetres  vidi  the  tbird  act. 
The  senate  of  Venice  appears  as  it  were  in  the  camp  of  Carmag- 
nuola,  is  the  persona  of  two  of  its  commissaries,  who  dictate  to 
the  impetuous  leader  the  course  which  he  is  to  pursue;  and  alt 
the  native  obstinacy  and  hauteur  of  his  character  are  embodied 
in  the  brief  and  contemptuous  tone  of  his  refusal.  He  proceeds, 
notwiAstanding  their  remonstrances,  to  set  at  liberty  his  priBODers, 
a  practice  r^ularly  adopted  by  the  CondottiBri  of  the  times,  and 
onginating,  in  tS[  probability,  in  the  propensity  of  mercenaries  to 
proloDE  diose  wars  by  which  they  alone  were  the  gainers.  His 
haughtiuesfl  had  already  awakened  the  jealous  pride,  and  his 
conduct  now  rouses  the  suspicions  of  uie  republic.  An  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Cremona,  by  Trevisani  the  commander 
of  the  Venetian  Beet,  in  which  Carmagnuola,  deceifed  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  arrives  too  late  to  participate,  confirms 
the  impressions  produced  by  his  previous  conduct.  His  ruin  is 
resolv«l  on.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  on  this  subject, 
and  their  resolution  to  decoy  their  victim  to  Venice,  under  pre- 
text of  consulting  him,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  act, 
which  closes  with  the  delivery  of  the  senate's  message  to  the 
Count,  and  his  immediate  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
comply  with  the  summons,  and  repair  to  Venice.  His  fate  now 
hastens  to  its  accomplishment.  He  appears  before  the  senate. 
The  mask  of  dissimulation,  which  is  worn  at  the  commencement 
of  Ae  scene,  is  soon  cast  aside,  and  the  Count  is  condemned. 
The  fatal  news  is  communicated  to  his  wife  and  daughter  by  his 
bitfafiil  friend,  and  the  piece  closes  with  his  parting  with  tiiese 
beloTed  relatives  in  prison  before  his  execution. 

Thus  die  main  idea  which  gives  unity  to  the  piece  is  the  con- 
teat  between  die  rash  and  haughty  confidence  of  Carmagnuola, 
and  die  suspicious  and  calculating  policy  of  the  most  despotic  of 
republics.  But  it  must  occur,  we  think,  to  every  one  that  an 
action  BO  simple  and  unvaried,  and  bo  severely  insulated  from  all 
subsidiary  and  domestic  incidents,  never  could  be  extended 
through  fire  acts  without  necessitating  die  frequent  substitution 
of  long  and  rhetorical  declamation  /or  the  more  nervous  and 
concentrated  e:ipression,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  and 
complicated  plot:  In  fact,  if  we  lay  out  of  view  the  supposed 
duration  of  the  piece,  and  the  changes  from  Venice  to  the  camp 
of  Cannagnnola,  the  piece  is  in  every  other  point  framed  with  a 
Grecian  severity  and  nakedness  of  outline.  The  impetuous  cha- 
racter of  Carmagnoola  is  exhibited  in  none  of  its  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  the  collision  between  the  fiery  elements  of  his  temper 
and  the  cold  flinty  character  of  the  Venetian  senate  is  the  single 
point  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  rested.     I'he  basis. 
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yre  think,  is  by  fir  too  oanrow  to  support  die  Buperatmcture 
which  has  been  raised  upon  it^  and  the  eitreme  dimcultj  which 
Manwni  has  experienced  in  extending  his  materials  to  a  sufficient 
length  is  obvious  throughout,  and  more  particularly  in  the  second 
and  fourth  acts  of  the  play. 

But  though  we  thiuk  Uie  subject  ie  radically  defective,  as  ex- 
cluding most  of  those  resources,  die  admission  of  which  forma  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  admit  that 
Manzoni  has  effected  wonders  with  bis  limited  materials.  Car- 
magnuola  himself,  bom  a  shepherd,  bred  iu  the  camp,  accom- 
plished only  in  arms,  versed  in  no  stratagems  but  those  of  war, 
guided  only  by  his  own  will,  fearing  nothing,  suspecting  nothing, 
U  B  striking  portrait,  and  it  is  strougly  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
of  political  intrigue  as  embodied  in  Marino,  cold,  calculating, 
exclusive,  yet  never  contemptible,  because  its  anxieties  and  aims 
are  not  personal,  but  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
advocating  existing  institntioas  and  immemorial  usages;  lookiag 
with  suspicion  on  eveiy  spirit  that  bears  the  impress  of  deter- 
mination and  free-will;  aud  regarding  Carmagnuola  as  a  mere 
too)  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  employed  while  useful,  and 
to  be  decoyed  with  indifference  when  it  begins  to  be  dangerous. 
To  this  national  or  local  spirit  is  opposed  the  representation  of 
a  nobler,  more  generous,  and  more  universal  policy  in  Marco. 
He,  too,  acknowledges  the  force  of  those  considerations  which  in 
Marino  overshadow  and  extinguish  the  warm  feelings  of  huma- 
ni^,  but  in  him  they  are  tempered  and  restrained  by  an  irre- 
pressible and  enduring  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  man's  natore, 
a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  view  of  the  reladons  of  the 
subject  and  the  state,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  and  good, 
which  his  ac(|uaintance  with  human  life  and  the  secrets  of  state 
policy  have  controlled,  but  have  been  unable  to  deaden  or 
destroy. 

Among  die  remaining  characters,  that  of  the  veteran  Pergola 
is  the  most  happily  sketched.  We  see  him  only  in  a  single  scene; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  place  before  us  the  whole  oudioe  of  the 
character  of  the  warrior,  old  in  battles,  far-seeiqg  and  cautious 
in  his  views,  but  resuming  all,  the  fire  and  something  of  the  rash- 
ness of  his  youth  when  taxed  with  cowardice  by  the  hotheaded 
Fortebraccio.  The  disputes  of  the  chiefs  in  this  scene,  which 
precedes  the  battle  of  Maclodio,  their  quarrel,  aud  their  irank  and 
noble  reconciliation  appear  to  us  amotag  the  most  effective  pas- 
sages of  the  play.  Ihe  characters  of  the  two  commisaaries  are 
also  happily  distinguished  by  delicate,  yet  perceptible,  shades  of 
differeuce.  The  first,  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  go- 
vernment which  he  represents,  feels  nothing  but  astoniahmeat  at 
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die  ludacity  of  die  CouDt,  and  is  prepared  immediBtely  to  dis- 
cbai^  upon  his  head  the  whole  thunders  of  the  republic;  but 
tfie  other  sees  that  within  the  camp  of  Carmagnuola  its  bolts  fM 
liannless,  and  detennines  to  effect,  by  disguise  and  circumventioD 
what  his  more  impetuous  colleague  would  have  attempted  by 
fon^.  Of  the  female  characters  it  is  unDecessary  to  speak,  fof 
Manzoni  has  inteotioiiaUy  excluded  them  from  all  share  in  the 
action  of  his  drama.  They  are  introduced  in  the  last  two  scenes 
merely  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  share  in  a  calRstrophe,  in 
the  progress  of  which  they  have  had  do  influence  or  participation, 
llie  chief  fault  in  the  character  of  the  dialogue  is,  that,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  poverty  of  incident,  it  is  frequently  diflTuse  and 
rhetorical,  instead  of  brief  and  dramatic.  Even  with  all  this  too, 
the  poet  has  been  obliged  to  lengthen  his  second  act  by  a  chorus, 
which,  though  objectionable  on  the  score  of  dramatic  fitness,  is 
undoubtedly,  as  a  lyric  compositioo,  without  a  rival  in  modern 
Italian  poetry.  This  magnificent  ode  has  already  been  admirably 
translated  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  4?,)  to  which  we  beg 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  though  the  speeches 
are  occasionally  somewhat  languid  and  elaborate,  the  play  abounds 
with  passages  of  high  poeticaJ  excellence.  We  can  afford  room 
only  for  a  few  lines. 

The  following  is  Carmagnuola's  reply  to  Uie  commisaai^,  who 
had  accused  him  of  rendering  the  victory  vain  by  liberating  his 
prisoners. 

" That  word  I  beard  before — 

I  need  not  hear  it  once  agun.     It  comes 

Fretting  mine  ear,  as  wouid  an  iniect't  sting. 

That  still,  though  brushed  away,  comes  buxsing  back 

With  its  importunnte  hum. 

The  victory  vain  ! — 
What  when  the  gronnd  is  heaped  with  Head,  the  rest 
Discouraged  and  dispersed — the  noblest  ann^- 
With  which  were  it  but  mine,  and  mine  indeed 
And  re-uuited  now, — this  Italy 
I  could  at  once  o'errun  ;  when  all  their  pinos 
Are  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  the  very  tbonght 
Of  injuy  abandoned ;  taar  eaih  chiefs 
Scarce  even  by  flight  escwing  from  my  bands, 
'Gainst  wbom,  but  yesterday,  resistance  seemed 
A  boast ;  the  terror  of  their  names  half  gone ; 
Our  courage  rising  ss  our  foe's  declines  ; 
Tlie  choice  of  warfare  ours,  and  ours  the  lands 
Which  they  have  fled  in  terror. — Are  these  nothing  ? 
Pear  yc  these  prisoneis  will  return  agsin 
Unto  the  dnke— that  hirelings  will  regard  , 
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HU  senrice  more  than  yoan }    Wa>  it  for  faim. 

Think  ye,  they  fought  >     Ah  oo — ^They  combtied, 

Becanse  to  him  that  makes  his  trade  of  war 

A  Tolce  imperious  from  withia  ezclaimi. 

Combat  and  conquer.    They  are  conquered  now. 

And  liberated  :  they  will  tell  themselves 

(Such  is  the  soldier  now,)  to  him  who  tint 

Shall  bid  for  them.     Buy  them — And  tbey  «re  yonn." 

When  his  arrest  is  communicated  to  him  by  the  Doge,  and 
he  is  ordered  to  be  dragged  to  the  Secret  Tribunal,  he  addresses 
the  Senate. 

"  A  moment  heu  me.    Ye  hate  doomed  my  death, 
I  see  it  well, — but  with  my  death  y«  doom 
Your  own  eternal  inlamy.     Beymd 
Their  ancioit  bounds  the  lion's  banners  wave 
On  towers,  where  Universal  Europe  knows 
That  I  hBTe  planted  them.     Within  your  Venice 
Men  may  he  silent,  but  in  other  lands. 
Where  the  dumb  speechless  terror  of  your  sway  . 
Comes  not,  and  canaot  came,^therB  weighed  and  written 
In  characters  indelible  shall  be 
The  stoij  of  my  deedt,  and  your  reward. 
Think  of  your  annals,  think  upon  the  future. 
I^Il  soon  the  day  may  come  when  ye  may  need 
A  warrior's  rad — and  who  will  then  be  yours  ? 
True,  I  am  in  your  power;   but  yet  remember 
I  was  not  bom  your  su^ect,  but  among 
A  pet^le,  warlike,  one  m  stnil,  long  used 
To  guard  the  glory  of  each  citizen 
As  firmly  as  their  own}  it  cannot  be 
This  bloody  deed  should  pass  uupunished  there. 
There  is  some  treachery  here — an  enemy  — 
Your  enemy  aad  mine,  hath  stirred  ye  to  it. 
Ye  know  I  am  no  traitor. — Speak  tlK  word. 
Yet  there  is  time. 

The  time  is  past." 

His  reflections  in  prison  in  the  last  act,  and  bis  farewell  lo 
GoDz^a  are  strikingly  expressed. 

"  Th^  must  have  heard  it  now,     0 1  why  at  least 
Do  t  not  die  ht  from  them  ?   Terrible 
At  first  would  be  the  tidings  ;  but  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  parting  would  be  past. 
It  is  before  us  now,  and  we  must  drain 
The  cup  together,  drop  by  drop. 
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Wide  tptetd,  O  !  circUog  stw>  O  !  sound  of  iimu  ! 
O  joy  of  peril !  O  ye  tbtilling  triampetc  ! 
Ye  battle  cries,  md  thoo  my  iteetl,  midst  you 
It  had  been  swettUt  die.— >Bat  to  be. dragged 
Reluctant  tbus,  to  meet  my  destmy 
Like  a  cbained  Mm,  pmrii^  on  tbe  way 
His  impotent  oonplaiiits«nt  prayera  for  pity ! 

Now  then  I  am  content 
When  to  tlie  field  them  dost  return,  salule 
My  brothen  for  me ;  say  to  them,  I  died 
Guiltless :  thou  wert  the  witness  c^  my  deeds, 
And  of  my  inmost  tbou^t^, — and  kuow'ft  it  well : 
Tell  them  this  sword  ofmiue  was  never  stained 
With  treachery.     1  am  myself  betrayed. 
Then  when  the  trumpet's  clang  is  on  the  air. 
And  bannen  broad  are  fluttering  in  tbe  wind, 
Tbiok  o£  tlrine  sadeot  comra^  :  and  the  day 
Following  the  figbt,  when  oo  the  bloody  field 
Tbe  {viest,'ami(lat  the  sound  of  uunimful  hymns, 
Fnm  for  all  dead  with  lifted  hands  to  Heaven, 
Think  of  me  then,  for  I  too  once  bad  hoped 
Even  so  to  die " 

We  muat  now  pass  to  the  second  of  Mamoni's  Tragedies,  the 
Adeldii.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  expedition  of  Char- 
lemagne against  Desiderius  and  Adelchis,  the  two  last  natiooat 
tiogi  of  the  Lombards,  atid  the  fall  of  these  unfortuuate  princes, 
a  subject  not  deficient  in  historical  interest,  though  somewhat  loo 
ofaacure  and  political  to  be  io  itself  adapted  to. tragedy- 
It  opens  jiut  as  the  iiufortupate  Krmengardaj  the  daughter  of 
Desiderius,  the  uster  of  Adelchts  and.  the  repndiated  wife  of 
Charlemagne  has  re-eotered  her  native  country^  broken-hearted 
and  hopeless,  to  seek  repose  and  obscurity  in  the  shelter  of  a 
convent.  Adelchis  wishes  to  conduct  her  publicly  from  Pavia  to 
the  court,  but  her  father,  unwilling  to  afford  so  welcome  a  spec- 
tacle to  his  enemies,  directs  Vermont  his  squire  to  meet  her,  and 
conduct  her  unobserved  into  his  presence-  Meantime  he  unfolds 
to  his  son  his  plans  of  revenge: — he  will'  conduct  the  orphan  ne- 
phews of  Charles,  who  had  been  con6ded  to  his  care  by  tlieir 
mother  Gerberea,  to  Rome;  he  will  compel  Pope  Adrian  to 
snobt  them  kings,  and  will  lead  them  back  at  the  head  of  a 
Lombard  army  into  their  native  and  rightful  kingdom-  Adelchis 
m  vain  dissuades  him  from  his  plan.  He  fears  not  Charles,  but 
be  starts  at  die  idea  of  irfitattng  tbe  Pope.  He  recalls  to  his 
father's  recollection  the  fate   of  his  great  progenitor    Astolfo, 
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twice  defeated  by  Pepin,  in  a  contest  with  Home ;  and  sdvisea  him 
rather  to  ^leld  to  Adrian  the  provincea  he  clairas,  abd  direct  hi> 
attack  agaiast  Chaises  alone.     But  hia  father  hidignantl;  replies. 

"...    Why  ipeakeat  thou 
Of  Pepin  uid  Astolfo  1     Buried — buried 
Are  both  :  and  other  mortali  reign  around  ns, 
'   And  other  tinw*  are  come,  and  other  awonlB 
Are  brandiihed.  ...     If  the  warrior,  who  the  tint 
Bushed  to  the  breacb,  and  climbed  the  hostile  wall. 
Hath  fidled  and  tallen,  mnat  bis  followers  too 
Despair  and  fly  '—Is  it  my  son  that  speaks 
Thus  doubtingly — my  own,  my  prond  Adelchisj 
He,  whom  as  yet  a  boy  Spoleto  saw 
Sweep  down  upon  her  as  the  yoathfiil  bawk 
Swoops  on  bis  prey — amidst  tne  storm  of  battle, 
Calnt,  careless,  shooting  through  the  hostile  throng 
As  fearless  as  a  bridegroom  to  the  banquet  ?" 

Adelchis  repels  the  charge,  and  the  conversatkm  ia  inteinipted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  unfortunate  Ennengardaj,,  p<Ue,  bumbling, 
doubtful  of  her  reception,  til)  re-assured  by  the  wanta  embraces, 
and  affectionate  consolations  of  her  father  and  brother.  "  Our 
thoughts,"  says  Desideriua,  "  shall  be  but  of  revenge." 

EaUENOABnA. 

"O!  father,  this 
My  griefs  ask  not.     Forgetfulness  is  all 
I  seek,  and  willingly  the  world  accords  it 
To  the  unfortunate.     Enough : — with  me 
Let  my  misfortunes  have  an  end.     I  thought 
To  be  a  pledge  of  peace  and  amity; 
That  heaven  denied,  hut  let  it  not  be  said. 
That  where  I  came,  I  carried  discord  with  nM, 
And  sorrow  to  the  hearts  to  whom  I  shonid 
Have  been  a  source  of  joy. 

DEHiDEains. 

What !   wouldst  thou  grieve 


EaHBRSABDA. 

My  father,  seek  no  more 
To  pry  into  my  bosom.  Nothing,  nothing 
Cm  issue  thence  to  give  thee  joy.  Even  I 
TremUe  to  look  into  its  depths.  The  past 
I*  all  to  me  OS  nothing  now.  One  favour 
Only  I  ask  of  thee.    Within  this  court, 


Wbeie.br^  in  hopc'I  gidr,  uid  byfacr  lide 

llMt  wot  my  mother,— wkat  bftre  I  to  do  i 

A  gariaad  ior  &  moment  prized,  and  placed 

Id  sport  ajpon  the  forehead,  on  the  morn 

Of  some  light  festival ;— then  cast  atide 

In  iport,  and  trodden  noder  foot  of  man ! 

Usto  diat  hcMne  of  piety  and  peace 

Which  my  bdored  moUler  built  of  yore ;  ' 

Prophetic,  as  it  Kemi ; — there,  where  my  litter 

Already  to  that  spouse  her  faith  bath  pUgbted 

Who  nerer  yet  rejected,  let  me  hie. 

To  nnptiab  such  ai  hers  I  may  no  more 

Mpn,  bound  as  I  am  by  other  ties. 

But  tbm  at  least  uqkcD]  nnltnown,  may  I 

Close  my  career. 

Adklcbis. 
Nay ! — to  the  winds  with  all 
Theae  sad  presages.     Thon  wilt  live.     Uearen  hath  not 
llias  placed  the  life  of  earth's  more  lovely  ones 
Within  ibt  gnilty't  power.    It  is  not  tbeua 
To  wither  every  hope,  to  rob  the  wmld 

Of  every  joy " 

The  princess  retires,  and  the  arrival  of  r  measeDger  is :  an* 
nonnced  by  Anfrido  the  squire  of  Adelchis.   It  is  the  ambaandor 
of  Charlemagne,  and  from  £he  brevity  and  haugbtiDess  of  tus 
lai^nage  we  dimly  anticipate  die  severe  and  commanding  cha- 
ncter  of  bis   master.     He  demands  at  once  in  the   name  of 
Charies  if  the  Lombard  king  will  resign  the  territories  sifted  by 
Pepin  to  die  Pope.     Desiderius  declines  replying.    The  fieiy 
■mbaaaador  interprets  hia  silence  as  a  declaration  of  hostility,  and 
intimates  immediate  war  against  Desiderius  and  Adelchis.    The 
LtHobard  monarch  can  restrain  himself  no  longer.     He  exclaiflu : 
"...     Hence — Speed  thee  to  thy  kinr — 
Strip  off  this  mantle  that  protects  thy  bddness  ; — 
Craw  forth  thy  sword.     Then  come,  and  see  if  God 
Can  dux»e  a  traitor  for  bis  champion.    Friends, 
Answer  this  roan. 

Fedsu.* 
War!  War! 
Albino. 
And  ye  shall  have  it — 
And  soon — and  here.     The  Angel  of  the  Lord 
That  twice  before  the  steed  c^  Pepin  nm, 

'**'"'  >e  ^lan  in  Ibe  auddlo  agci  to  tluw  chicfi  who  bid  pMged  thair 
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The  B^de  itwt  aner-'Mt*  b*lri«d,  Meiiitf 
Prepam  kiiB  for  tin  tMtrie. 

Desioekius. 

Every  chSef 
Unfold  Us  bamter  j    ever^  judge  prodaim 
Tbe  cry  of  war,  and  nery  hoit  be  jadtered  j 
Each  fDao  tbM  boaat«  a  steed,  niMle  liiin  itrvight. 
And  speed  hina  at  his  roonarcb's  call.    Our  post 
b  at  the  pasaea  of  the  Alps " 

Widi  the  departure  of  the  aInbuaMlor  tlie.dMa*  i£b>ees.  The 
first  act  concludes  witb  die  flxhtbilion'Ofdna-of  :dM«e'treachflrou8 
intrigues  b;  which  the  fall  of  'DtNdet'tiia  is  preparing,  even  widun 
his  capital.  Sivart  a  discooteoted  chief,  in  a.  nCTvons  soliloq^uy 
announces  his  ambitioas  viennriaad  the  plans  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  make  thfl.purppips«f.  tbe:9ther  conspirators  subservient 
to  his  own.  They  el]t6r,.iDtd  after  some  lUaeuveWB it  is  agreed 
that  a  messenger  shall  be. despatched  to  .amil^  h  tncocherous 
alliance  with  CharleiBa^ie.  Mvart  is  chosen,  and  departs  with 
die  dawn. 

Act  II.  The  armies  of  the  Lombards  and  the  Freitch  are 
in^array  mgainst  each  odiar,  but  sepasated  1^  l^  Alps.  The 
Fftrneh  an  ebcatnped  in  Yd  de  Susa,  inactive, /desponding,  and 
idmost  meditating  a-retreat..  It  is  in.vnd  Aat  Piatro,  the  liegate 
of  the. Pope,  endeanmrs  to  rerivE  tbe  spirit  of  Ohariaa ;  the  im- 
pBsMbfebarrierof  the  Alps  seems  to  cender  bis  capodidoD  liope- 
less.  But  the  &ce  of  thmgs  is  snddeuly  chaogAl  tif  tbe  nrivid 
of  a  stranger.  It.  is  Mertm,  the  deacon  of  Raveniu^  the  tamy  of 
Leo,  5^0  having  found  his  way-to  the  cwnpovBr  these  apparency 
ineupemble  mountains,  now  offeiv  toxoadntt  Chwies  and  his 
etmy  into  the  plains  of  Lombamiy.  He  ^desoribssithe  difficulties 
he  had  encountered,  ta  Oi  piifspgiB,:  which  .thQagh  certain^  not 
strictly  dramatic,  abounds  wiUt  the  most  9tiiJuaBfl1>d  ifwturesque 
descriptioD.  France  seems.to  Jade  aiilray  into' itne: disUOce  in  the 
speech  of  the  shepherd,  and'  the  dreary  aoliudeof  those  untrod- 
den mountains  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  widi  a  power  and  vigour 
of  language  and  versification,  of  which  we  fear  few  traces  will 
be  ibund  in  our  translatiou.  Charfes  adts  how  he  esc^»ed  de- 
tection in  passing  through  the  hostile  camp.     He  replies : 

"  God  blinded  liem:  God  guided  me.     Unseen 
Of  all,  Ileft  the  camp,  agaJD  I  took 
Hie  path  I  late  bad  trodden ;  to  the  right. 
And  to  the  North  declining,  I  forsook    . 
Tbe  beaten  tradi,  and  to  a  narrow  vale 
Gloomy  and  deep  plunged  down.    But  at  my  step 


Horcd  on  aad.qn,  tlic  nJlejt  wide^  jipnHi: 

And  witter  itiU  aronnd  me.    Wtuulttripg  fiock^.  .    . 

And  cottaget  I  ifitJ^  *nd  oqe  tti'«t:«o«iqed  .  . 

ThelutofJiaDiBDclWdVw*    ffntim>}g. **»»«.   :  .  :. . 

1  MXight  tbe  Bhepb«d'ajabdiar,.|KKl,n((m; 

Hiscmch  of  akuul  laid  (s^dwvja  A>  a|«rf!>  • 

At  mom  uprising,  ff  my  t|o«t  i,Aiik||4 

Tbe  way  thnt  leJtq  Eruice.     ■  Htypnd  Ml*»ihiUft  . 

Arc  other  UiUft"  said.be,, '  w«l  otttBrjjrtiU, 

And  far,  far  hepca,  M^rancq,  .  No  way  lead*  Uiilbtf ;« — 

A  tbousand  nguutMDp  Ue  ibo^mwp,  aod.  all        , 

Bleak,  barni^ .tajfT^ik))  Wtjcpanfed.: 

Of  aught  Barenpi[jti,pr-!ind  1^  jtunw.step 

Untrodden.'    ,'Mnoy  ^«e  (be-wafhef  God.     . 

Tho'  few  the  wf(y»  of,  mortals,'  I.  i«i#edr 

'  And  God  hath  jioot  me.'  . '  God  .tfltn  .lie  thy  gitHk,' 

Sddbej  then  from  bis  scanty  lUtre  of  liWTe^ 

He  chose  as  many  as  the  wandjtrer 

Might  bear^  w;fB£t  tb^u  in  his  r^d;:  iprip,  and  laid  them 

Upon  my  shoulder-    And  I  pmyed  .tbM  UeiaTCa 

Would  bkst  tunji  for  the  bocf);  wd  took  my  way. 

I  Kacbad  Ilia '  valley's,  mond).     I  dtmbed  the  steep. 
And  GonfidcBl  k  jOnd'  I  cnaaedit:     Henri       -     ' 
No  track  oflMMt^^itnrtd,  but  f oreMs  tiid 
Of  heavy  firs,' nvcnunkaiowt),  and  nde* 
UntraTeUed;  silentall:     no  sound  Was  heard 
Save  of  my  footsteps,  and  fmm  tuae  t«  time 
The  boiling  «f  the  tohcnt,  or  the  shrill 
And  sudden  falcon's  i  scream,  the  eagle's  wheel 
Starting  at  niDrning  from  his  nes^  and  soaring 
In  solemn  circlet  round  me,  or  at  noon 
Hie  frequent  crackle  of  the  pine-tree  tops 
SmiM  Of  the  asn.    Three  dayV  I  journeyed  thus ; 
Vfarce  B^hls;  benvalh  the  thickets  and  the  csves, 
lasted.  .Byjfca  san  my  Btefwl  guided, 
1  rose  with  kinit  my  ejiet  panned  his.coone 
Until  he  aaak  tola  Ui  <4e*tet*  hymc. 
Doubtful  I  tnvelted  oOj  from  vale  t^  vale 
Still  crossing  without  endj  and  when  at  times 
'  I  reached  some  pathless  peak  that  rose  before  me, 
A  loftier  range  of  hills,  before,  behind. 
High  o'enbadowiog  (ower'd,  tome  snowy-shrouded 
Fran  top  t«  hase,  rising  Kke  pointed  tents 
Pitched  m  the.g^wud}  some  iroo'bmnd,  upreared 
Like  walls  cnot  and  insttmountdble. 
The  thlid  dsy*!  son  was  setting  when  I  spied 
One  loftier  tbtltr  the  rest,  whose  side  was  all 
One  green  descent,  whose  summit  forest- crowned, 
Tfaid>er  I  turned.    It  wat  the  easlern  side  , 
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Of  that  Mme  hill,  along  wfaote  wertera  ilope 
Thy  tenti,  O  Sire !   are  pitched.     Night  overtook  roe 
Upon  its  aide.    The  dry  and  ilippery  bark 
Of  the  hoar  pinea,  that  strewed  the  gnut,  I  made 
My  hed,  their  immemwial  tndcy  tranks 
My  moaiy  [hUow.    Gay  and  imiliDg  hope 
Awoke  me  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  nil 
Of  lenonied  itrength  1  climbed  the  hilL 
Scarce  had  1  reached  the  lammit,  when  a  hum, 
A*  from  a  diitance,  smote  npoa  mine  car. 
Deep  and  nnceuing.    All  at  once  I  paused 
And  listened,  motionless.    Twas  not  the  nuh 
Of  broken  moantain  torrents,  dot  the  wind 
Sweeping  the  forest  and  with  piping  breath 
Wandering  among  the  branches  ;  'twas  indeed 
The  nnse  of  Lving  thiogi,  the  mingled  murmur 
Of  coDTerse,  and  of  labour,  and  of  raotatept 
Echoing  afar  the  muster  and  the  motion 
Of  coantkss  multitudes.     My  heart  beat  high. 
My  step  grew  quicker.     By  yon  pointed  pecJc 
That  seems  with  sharpen'd  edge  to  cleave  the  riiy. 
When  *icw'd  from  hence,  an  ample  plain  ateods 
Whose  grass  is  yet  untrodden.     Tbenoe  I  took 
The  neatest  path — with  efwy  step  the  aooad  y 
Came  nearer  itill — ^I  seemed  to  swallow  up^^ 
The  road— I  gained  the  bank— I  ' 

Down  to  the  valley— and  I  aaw, 

The  tents  of  Israel— the  toog-iooght  p 

Of  Jacob ;  prostrate  OD  the  ground  I  fell, 

I  thanked  my  God,  I  blessed  them  and  descended." 

The  prospect  of  success  awakens  Charles  from  his  ietfaany. 
His  star  which  for  a  time  was  clouded,  ia  clear  again.  1% 
warning  voice  which  had  aeemed  to  drive  hint  back  from  the 
country  of  Ennengarda  is  found  to  be  but  a  lying  OFacle,  and 
visions  of  battle  and  victory  succeed  to  those  of  despondency  and 
defeat.  Orders  are  given  that ,  a  body  under  the  command  of 
Echard,  and  guided  by  Martin,  shall  instantly  attempt  the  paa- 
sage  of  the  Alps,  and  Charles,  surrounded  by  his  omcers,  con- 
gnitulatefl  them  on  the  prospect  of  immediate  action. 

"...     No  more  of  warfare  from  afar. 
From  lampartt  and  lirom  waUs,  of  arrows  lauD^ted 
From  distant  engines,  where  ttie  nwAtman  smitea 
Unpunished  in  his  hold,  or  from  his  covert 
Shoots  down  on  us  j  but  banners  broadly  spread. 
Steed  meeting  steed,  troops  ranked  in  opm  field. 
And  breasts  but  by  a  lance's  length  divided  t 
Say  to  my  tddiers  this. — Tell  tbeu  ye  saw 
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Tour  king  u  confidcDt  m  when  he  profdxcied 
VicUuj  in  Ereabnrg — Bid  them  prepve 
For  battle ;  of  retitnt  we  ipeak  no  more 
TiU  after  victory,  and  when  the  booty 
Falli  to  be  Bhared. 

But  three  days  more;  and  then 
For  battle  and  for  cooqueat,  and  rcpOM 
Within  yoD  lovely  Italy,  amidst 
Held*  wariDg  thick  with  grain,  and  gardens  ladra 
With  fruits  our  fatbers  never  knew,  among 
Hoar  halls  and  antiipie  templet,  in  the  land 
Of  tong,  the  &Toared  country  of  the  sun. 
That  bdda  the  lords  of  eartii  within  ita  boMHD, 
God'i  maityra  in  its  sacred  cemeteries ; 
There,  where  the  holy  pontiff  lifts  his  hands 
On  high  to  bless  our  banners,  where  our  foes 
Few,  feeble,  and  divided,  half  are  mine ; — ' 
Twice  trodden  under  foot  by  ray  great  tire 
And  melting  even  as  snows  before  the  sun." 

Act  III.  opens  ia  the  camp  of  the  Lombards.  Ignorant  of  tbe 
approaching  appearance  of  die  Fren^,  Adelchis  is  regretting  to 
bu  faithful  follower,  An^do,  the  probability  that  Charlemagne, 
despairing  of  effecting  ■  passage  over  the  Alps,  will  retreat  un- 
punished, and  tfaitt  his  father  relieved  from  tbe  apprehension  of  an 
enemy  from  without,  will  resume  his  designs  against  the  Pontiff. 
He  deplores  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  war  directed  against 
the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  and  bearing  ruin  and  devastation  into 
the  midst  of  scenes  hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  and 
by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  anticipations  are 
realized.  Desiderius  enters,  and  while  he  congratulates  his  son 
OQ  tbe  retreat  of  the  French,  announces  his  intention  of  imme- 
diitely  resuming  his  enterprise  against  Rome;  and  Adelchis,  while 
be  intimates  his  reluctance,  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  But 
the  interview  is  interrupted  hy  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  fugi- 
tive Lombards,  who  announce  the  arrival  of  the  French.  All  is 
confusion  and  terror.  Adelchis  flies  out  with  a  few  followers  to 
meet  the  coming  foe;  Desiderius,  in  vain  attempting  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  is  borne  out  in  the  tumult.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
deserted  camp  of  the  Lombards,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes.  Charles, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  blesses  God  for  his  victory,  and  receives 
tbe  homage  of  the  treacherous  Sivart  and  the  disconteuted  chiefs. 
He  creates  Sivart  Count  of  Suss,  and  promises  to  reward  the 
services  of  his  "  brave"  assistants.  But  even  while  he  thus  avails 
himself  of  their  treachery,  be  r^rets  the  necessi^  under  which 
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he  is  placed,  df  AafOmng  tbeir  wilun;.    Tuning  to  Roland,  he 
says, 

" Ortando,  didl  odl 

These  Lombaids  hrave  ? 

Obiando. 
Too  BHprfj-. 

Ah !  my  taagat 
Erred  when  if  utterad  it.     Thtt  word  ibotdd  be 
For  mine  <nrrt  FtkoA  reaened.    Let  ii\  that  beard 
Fot^t  that  pruie  like  tiiat  was  ever  spoken." 

And  his  admiratioD  of  tnie  courage  and  coasUncy  is  still  forther 
evinced  in  the  animated  eulogilim  be  proraouncea  over  the  dying 
Anfrido,  who,  fairiififl  to  his  master  even  in  death,  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Charles  a  captive  and  expiring. 

" Thou  cairy'it  with  thee 

A  king's  esteem  unto  tby  grave.     It  u 

The  king  of  France  that  presses  tbna  thy  hand. 

In  pledge  of  honnnr  and  of  amity. 

Brave  heart !  within  tfae  cmatry  of  the  brave 

Thy  name  shall  live  j  tdie  dames  of  France  shall  hear 

Thy  pnowesB  froin  onr  Ups,  and  speak  of  thee 

Vfiib  reverence  and  pity.  .     .  ." 

The  scene  again  changes  to  a  solitary  wood,  the  retreat  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Desiderius^  and  a  few  of  bis  fugitive  followers.  The 
first  words  he  utters  are  at  once  characteristic  and  touching. 

"  Ah  me  1  Vermondo, — the  old  king  is  weary. 
And  weary,  loo,  wiUi  flying." 

He  iuveighs  against  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  curses  the  day  when  his  progenitor,  Alboin, 

"...  From  the  mountain  top 
Looked  on  those  plains,  and  cried, '  This  land  is  mine ! '  " 

He  b  joined  by  Adelchis  and  a  few  of  bis  companions.  The 
fate  of  the  war  is  now  inevitable,  but  Adetcbis  determines  that 
victory  shall  be  dearly  purchased.  He  advises  his  father  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Pavia,  while  he  himself  defends  Verona.  The  act 
concludes  widi  an  animated  lyrical  chorus,  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pointing  out  to  the  credu- 
lous who  had  promoted  the  success  of  Charles,  that  they  had 
only  exchanged  one  master  for  another  more  imperious. 

Act  IV.  The  storm  of  war  is  hushed  for  a  time.     We  are 
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tnuMported  to  the  Mfwatered  sb«dM  of  di«  monaiterr  of  St.  Sal- 
Tsdor,  in  Breacis,  to niitnen  tfae'peacefiii  deadi  of  Ermengarda. 
She  enters  supported  b^  two  of  her  domestics,  ufd  tttended  by 
ber  sister  Ansoergs. 

Ermknoakim. 
"  I41J  me  benetUii  this  lindea. 

(Sit  tmU  iert^J 
O !  bow  sweet 
TUs  April  nj !  how  lovrnglj'  it  lies 

Xtbe  bndfKng  kftves !     Ati!  now  I  liDotr 
,  they,  who  fiiU  of  yesn  feet  lifk  ffit  by, 
80  htrc  to  lo^  Apon  the  sun. 

(To  the  dameh.) 
To  you, 
'Hunks,  gentle  niaideiu,  whose  kind  aid  ensblei 
My  worn  and  feeble  frame  to  gratify 
My  lick  heart's  longing— here  again  to  drink 
The  air  I  drew  in  you£,  the  air  of  Mella; 
To  lit  beneath  my  native  heaven,  and  ]oolt 
My  last  npoD  the  lovdineis  around  me. 
Street  sitter — ooniecratcd  bride  of  heaveu, 
Pioui  Ansberga ! — 

(Sit  atentli  ker  hmd  to  Mtr.     Tie  ikmttU  rttirt. 
Aiubtrga  nti  doom  betide  ker.) 
All  is  nearly  over. 
Thy  cares — my  sorrows.     O!  with  tempered  measure 
Heaven  deals  its  trials  oat.     I  feel  a  peace, 
A  weary  peace,  the  herald  of  the  tomD ; 
My  ypoth,  o'ermsstered  by  disease,  contends  not 
'Gainst  heaven's  appointed  time,  but  gently,  even 
Beyond  my  hopes,  from  this  its  earthly  prison. 
My  soul,  long  steeped  in  sorrow,  steals  away.— 
One  latest  boon  I  ask  of  thee.     Receive 
Tlie  solemn  words  and  wishes  of  the  dying, 
Preserve  tbeoi  in  thy  heart  and  give  tnem  bsck 
Pure  to  those  hearts  I  leave  on  earth  behind  me. 
O  be  not  grieved,  thou  loved  one; — look  not  <hi  me 
Thus  piteoasly.     Heaven  deals  with  me  in  mercy. 
Is  it  not  so }     What — wonld'st  thou  have  me  live 
Til)  Brescia  be  assailed — till  sueb  a  foe 

Draw  near,  and  woold'st  thou  wish  that  heaven  should  leave  me 
To  penaoce  so  ioeffiible  as  this  ?" 

Ansbei^B  endeavours  to  console  her  with  the  prospect  that  all 
is  not  yet  lost,  that  Verona  and  Pavia  still  hold  out,  and  thrt  even 
if  they  should  fall,  a  desperate  conflicl  might  atill  be  mnintained. 
Ermengarda  replies — 


"  .     .     ,     I  ilwll  out  Me  it.    Pv  rsBOTCd   . 

Shall  I  be  tbcn  from  CBrtblv  fear  or  lore, — 
BVom  futhly  trouble  !~I  tbsll  pray  for  tbenii 
My  bonoured  fatber  and  my  loved  Adelchii, 
For  tbee,  for  all  who  sofier,  and  for  all 
Who  mi^e  them  saffer.     Listen  then,  Aniberga, 
To  thi)  my  lut  injaDcdon.    To  my  ftither 
And  to  my  brother,  when  thou  see'st  tbem,  lay, 
That  OD  tbe  brink  of  life,  even  in  the  momeot 
When  all  things  are  forgotten,  tweet  and  grateM 
Dwelt  in  my  heart  the  memoiy  of  the  day 
When,  kind  and  courteous,  to  tbe  trembling  one 
They  ttretched  a  strong  and  saving  wa,  dot  ihamed 
To  greet  and  succour  tbe  dishonoured :   say, 
That,  warm  and  ceueless,  to  the  throne  of  God 
My  prayer  hath  ever  risen  for  their  sncceas, 
And  if  He  heard  it  not,  most  sure  some  deep 
And  pious  cause  prevented  : — say  I  blessed  them 
Even  when  dying.    Then,  my  sister — Oh, 
Deny  me  not — seek  out  some  faithful  servant. 
Who  to  tbe  feaHu)  and  relentless  foe 
Of  Liombardy  will  venture  to  draw  near. , . 

Ansbsboa. 
Charkt !  . . . 

EauxNOABDA. 
Thou  hast  said  it.    Say  to  him,  in  peace 
With  all  does  Ermengarda  die.     She  leaves 
No  object  of  dislike  on  earth,  but  hopes. 
And  prays  to  heaven,  that  for  her  sufferings  here 
It  may  exact  no  sad  account  from  him. 
For  she  receives  then  as  from  God's  own  band. 
Say  to  him  thus,  and  ...  if  to  his  proud  ear 
Not  too  displeasing  such  a  word  may  seem. 
Tell  him  ...  I  pardon  him . . .  Wilt  thou ! 

AirsBsaaA. 

So  surely 
May  heaven  receive  my  latest  words,  as  thine 
Shall  still  be  sacred  to  me. 

Erufnoabdia. 

One  request, 
Dear  friend,  and  I  have  done  .  .  .  Thin  earthly  frame 
On  which,  while  living,  thou  hast  lavished  oft 
Thy  tender  cares,  O  let  it  not  displease  thee 
To  tend,  when  dead,  and  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 
This  ring  thou  see'st  on  my  left  hand— let  that 
Oo  with  DM  to  tbe  grave,  for  it  waa  given  me, 
Beside  the  idtar,  before  God.    And  modest 
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JjKt  mine  urn  be.    Dnt  we  ate  all,  and  1 — 
OfwbAtbavel  toboaat?     Y«t  let  it  bear 
^  Tbe  cDsigni  of  a  cjaecs  :  •  a  tacied  bond 
Made  me  a  <]ueen,  and  wbat  God  gave,  thou  know'itf 
Man  cannot  tale  away.     So  let  my  deatb. 
Even  M  my  life,  attest  it. 

ANaSKROA. 

Oh !  far  hence 
WiUi  all  these  ni  remembrances.     Complete 
Tbe  sacrifice :  in  this  retreat,  to  which 
The  band  of  heaven  thy  pitgrioi  step  batb  guided. 
Become  a  denizen.     Let  it  be  the  bouse 
Of  thy  repose.    Put  on  tbe  sacred  garb. 
And  with  the  garb  the  spirit,  and  forget 
Earth  and  itacare*. 

Ebhbncak&a. 
What  woutd'st  ihon  have  me  do? 
Shall  I  then  lie  to  God  ?     Think  that  I  go 
A  bride  before  bim — tme,  a  stainless  bride^ 
But  vet  a  mortal's  bride  !     Oh,  happy  ye, 
Ob,  bsppy  all,  wlio  to  tbe  Kiog  of  Kings 
Yidd  up  aheart  by  worldly  memories 
Yet  unpolluted,  who  have  drawn  the  veil 
Over  their  eyes,  before  they  fixed  them  on 
The  &ce  of  man !  .  .  .  Alas !  not  such  am  I. 


Ermkhcarda. 

O,  would  I  hadi    But  ab, 
Tbe  raad  that  heaven  ha^  mailed  us,  we  must  trcRd, 
Wbate'er  it  be,  and  travel  to  the  end. 
.  —And  what  if,  when  he  heart  that  I  am  dead, 
Some  lingering  thought  of  penitence  and  pity 
Sbo«ld  yet  asuil  his  heart;  if  as  a  late 
But  sweet  amends,  he  yet  should  daim  these  cold 
Remains  as  his,  due  to  tbe  royal  tomb,  .     . 
The  dead,  Ansberga,  oft— the  silent  dead — 
Are  mightier  than  tbe  living.     .     .     . 


Ermritciarda. 

And  wotdd'st  thou,  Anibei^, 
Set  bmrnds  mita  Hit  mercy,  who  delights 
To  toocb  die  guilty  beait,  and  make  tbe  band 
That  petpetntca  tte  crioM  r^ptir  tbe  wcong ! 


3m  .It^m.Tragafy. 

No,  haplen  one,  be  wiQ  not — ftn-  lie  CKOM." 

Ansberga  then  reveals  the  news  tbat  Charles  was  now  onitMl 
to  her  rival  Ildegarde.  The  unhappy  priacess,  weighed  down 
with  aicknesa  and  overpowered  by  thu  final  calamity,  swoons,  and 
awakes  in  a  frightful  delirium.  She-sees,  in  tmagiDation,  her  hiu^ 
band  smiling  upon  his  new  bride,  herself  despised,  rejected,  and 
driven  from  his  presence,  while  the  iaautt  is  aggravated  by  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  happiness.  At  times  she  endekvoan 
to  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  delusion. 

"  What  if  it  were  a  dream,  that  with  the  morning    ' 
Should  vanish  into  air,  and  I  iboald  wake, 
Weaiy  and  faint  with  weeping,  and  my  Charles      . 
Should  ask  me  why  I  wept,  and  smilingly 
Reprove  me  for  my  little  faith !" 

(Sinks  doion  agtun.) 

In  this  state  she  is  carried  to  her  chamber,  wlitch  she  is  destined 
never  more  to  leave.  The  voices  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent  are 
soon  afterwards  heard  channting  a  melancholy  chorus  for  die  re- 
pose of  the  dead. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  act  is  occupied  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  new  scene  oi  treachery.  Within  the  walls  of  Pavia,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Desiderius  had  retired,  an  alliance  is  framed 
between  Sivart,  the  newlycreated  Count  of  Snsa,  and  Guntis, 
one  of  its  defenders,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  tOwn  shall, 
next  day,  be  delivered  into  the  bands  of  Charles. 

Act  V .  PAvia-  is  in  the  hanids  of  Charles.  Brescia  has  fallen. 
Desidenufl  is  a.pri8oner.  The  inhabitants  of  Verona  ar«  pressing 
Adelchis  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers :  Adelchia,  io  a  scene  of 
great  eloquence  and  beauty,  deliberates  as  to  his  conduct.  Shall 
he  expose  the  lives  of  his  faithful  followers  in  a  last  and  desperate 
attack  upon  the  enemy?  Shall  he  at  once  escape  the  wretched- 
ness of  defeat  and  captivity  by  suicide,  or  accept  tne  asylum  offered 
him  by  the  Emperor  of  Greece?  He  determines  on  the  last,  and 
rejects  the  temptaUon  to  escape  irom  his  misfortunes  by  antici- 
pating his  fate.  Religion,  and  the  conviction  that  "  it  is  nobler 
m  (he  mind  to  suffer,'  thanto-fly  from  suffering,  are  the  motives 
which  with  him  "  make  calamity  of  so  long  life ;'  and  heintimates 
to  his  followers  his  resolution  to  seek  shelter  on  other  shores. 
Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  io  his  camp  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona, 
summons  the  town.  The  captive  JPesiderius  requests  an  inter- 
view with  him.  The  spirit  of  the  old  man  is  broken,  and  when 
the  victor  and  vt^nquisbed  Ineet,-  he  knmblyentreai^'that  the  veo- 
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geance  of  Cbufes  nuiy  terlbiiMte  With  Ann,  wh6  alone  had  plaDned 
the  fatal  expeditMnagaicst  the  Pope.  Bat  Charles  intent  only 
on  impromg  his  succees,  and  conBCioaa  that  vhile  Adelchu  sur- 
vivai^  us  «n|Hre  ia  Lombardy  is  precarious,  coldly  tiid  rudely 
rejects  hii  prayer,  till  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  fallen  monarch 
levivM  and  ourBts  forth  in  reproaches. 

Ch.i»leb. 
•'  What  is  tby  grief  to  me  ?     What  grieves  thee  is 
To  me  a  source  of  joy.     Nor  can  f  pity 
The  destiny  I  would  not  change.     Such  is 
The  fiUe  of  mortals  here.     When  rivals  meet. 
One  conqoers,  one  must  &1I.    Lire  on.    No  boon 
Save  this  hath  Charles  for  thee. 

DSSID£BIL-S. 

King  of  my  kingdom ! 
And  persecutor  of  my  blood,  what  boon 
Life  can  be  to  the  wretched,  well  know'st  thou. 
Think'st  tbou  that  I,. thus  vanqnisheii,  in  the  d\nt' 
Could  not  with  one  wild  desperate  flood  of  joy 
Refresh  my  soul  even  now,  and  with  the  ?encnn 
That  swells  within  my  heart  empoison  thine  ; 
Siioot  words  into  thy  soul,  whose  sting  should  est 
Into  thy  memory,  and  thus  die  at  last 
Not  nnavenged  ?  .  .  .    But  I  adore  in  thee 
Heaven's  vengeance,  and  before  the  man  to  whom 
Heaven  bowed  me  down  I  bend.  .    .   I  come  to  thee  ' 
To  plead,  and  thou  wilt  bear." 

He  pleads  in  vain.     Stem  and  unrelenting,  Charles  reproaches 
him  with  the  protection  given  to  his  nephews,  his  design  to  de- 

Erive  him  of  his  kingdom,  in  which  Adelchis  was  implicated  with 
im.  and  bis  attempt  to  stir  up  the  Pope  against  him:  and  tells 
him  to  drain  in  silence  the  bitter  cup  he  had  prepared  for  others. 
But  the  prayers  of  Desiderius  are  needless,  and  the  clemency  of 
Charles  would  now  be  unavailing,  for  a  messenger  enters  to  an- 
oounce  that  Verona  has  surrendered,  and  that  Adelchis  is  mortally 
wounded.  He  is  soon  after  brought  into  the  tent  of  Charles, 
beside  his  aged  and  captive  father,  tn  die  in  his  arms. 

He  thus  replies  to  tne  lamentations  which  the  bereaved  falher 
utters  as  be  leans  over  him. 

" Cease  this  wail, 

O  father,  cease,  T  pray  thee.     Was  not  this 

Tlie  time  to  die.>  But  thou,  that  must  live  on 

In  sorrow  and  captivity,  give  ear. 

Life  is  ■  mighty  mystery,  ray  father, 

'Hie  hour  of  death  alone  can  give  the  key.  ,  -,  . ' 


IM  OmligM  Tragt^ 

Weqi  not  tbU  kiagdoA'sJoo)  wbcn  Ihoa  iWt  Ip 
Such  u  thy  ua  is  now, — brightett  of  all, 
TboM  years  will  lise  upon  thy  memory 
la  which  thou  wert  no  king ;  in  which  do  te>r 
Stands  registered  against  thee;  and  thy  name 
Clogged  with  no  wretches'  curse  uprose  to  hearen, 
Joy  rather  than  art  king  no  more.    Rejoice 
Thy  toils  are  ended.     Royalty  hath  room 
For  few  but  those  of  smtow  ;  nought  is  left  it 
But  to  endure  or  suffer  wrong.     A  wild 
And  savage  force,  beneath  the  name  of  right. 
Enchains  the  world  ;  with  hand  incarnadined 
Our  ancestors  first  sowed  the  evil  seed. 
Our  fathers  bathed  it  with  their  hlood,  and  now 
Earth  holds  no  other  harvest.     Ah,  to  reign 
Over  the  guilty  is  no  joyful  task: — 
This  thou  hast  proved— but  were  it  even  m, 
Yet  is  not  this  the  end  ?  This  happy  conqnenr, 
Whoie  throne  is  by  my  death  made  ^t,  on  wbnn 
All  unile,  whom  aJi  applaud  and  bend  before. 
He  too  must  he  as  !•     .     .     ." 

He  entreats  Charles  to  show  kindness  to  di?  dethroned  monarch, 
and  yielding  to  a  tardy  emotion  of  pity,  the  victor  promisefl  tliat 
die  request  shall  be  granted.  Adelchis  thanks  him  for  the  favour, 
and  enpires. 

We  have  been  anxious  that  our  readers  should,  by  these  libe- 
ral extracts,  be-  enabled  to  form  their  opinion  of  this  tragedy, 
rather  from  their  own  impressions,  on  the  perusal  of  these  pas- 
sages, than  from  «ny  observations  of  ours.  The  high  poetical 
merits  of  the  play,  we  trust,  have  not  been  entirely  overclouded 
even  in  our  rude  and  literal  version ;  and  though  our  analysis  <rf' 
the  plot  has  necessarily  been  brief,  enough  we  hope  has  been  said 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  general  beauties  and  de- 
fects. Iiike  the  Cannagnuola  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  tike  it,  it  is  exposed  to  the  objection  of  poverty  of 
mcident  and  a  political  interest. 

In  some  particulars,  indeed,  the  plot  is  more  objectionable 
even  than  that  of  Carmagnuola.  Ilie  story  is  one  so  remote  and 
obscure,  and  the  characters  of  the  drama,  with  the  exception  of 
Charlemagne,  so  completely  mere  historical  names,  tfiat  it  nay 
be  said  to  possess  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  subject  vriiolly  fictt* 
tious,  in  which  the  poet  must  himse^  create  the  interest  tfaat-aU 
taches  to  his  characters,  without  those  facilities  which  a  fictitioiu 
subject  would  have  afforded  in  the  construction  of  incident  and 
the  modification  of  character.  It  is  one  that  outrages  every  idea 
of  poetical  justice,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  nothing  bnt  a  aenti- 


^tmmt  «f  KgKit  and  dia^pointiireat  >t  the  tnumpli  of  force,  trea- 
«A«7,'  tetd  wotMly  policy,  over  Tslour,  jiutice,  and  tratfa.  It  » 
imponifole  to  disgntse,  evea  in  history,  tfae  injagtiee  of  the  ezp^ 
dition  of  ChflrieB;  and  here  ita  character  is  aggravated  hy  tb« 
poetical  colouring  with  which  tlte  poet  has  invested  the  prince 
vtrho  is  the  victim  of  that  toraBioB.  The  religious  motive  of  as' 
saatnig  the  pope  is  at  Mwe  seen  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  to  cover 
Cbsriet's  views  of  ambttiMi  and  revenge.  How  then,  we  would 
ask,  are  the  paasions,  to  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  to  be 
"  parged  b;f  |Hty  and  terror,"  in  die  contemplation  of  such  a  pic- 
ture? What  idea  of  an  overruling  providence  is  impreMed  upon 
tfae  mind  b^  such  a  progreas  and  such  a  catastrophe :  by  the  suc- 
eess  of  a  usurper  who  persecutes  his  nephews,  who  banishes  his 
gentle  and  affisctionate  wife,  who  invades,  almost  without  a  pre- 
text, the  territories  of  bis  injured  father-in-law;  by  the  dead)  of 
diis  Hofortunate  princess,  and  tfae  ruin  and  captivi^  of  her  house; 
hy  the  exhibition  of  vice  and  treacheiy  triumphant  throughout, 
vutae  and  honour  trampled  on  and  expiring? 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  plot  to  counter- 
balanoe  the  uiwatis^ctory  impression  produced  by  its  close.  The 
real  interest  of  the  piece  termioates  with  the  third  act.  The  fate 
of  Lombardy  is  sealed  by  tfae  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  camp :  from  that  moment  our  anxie^  is  at  an  end ; 
for  the  catastrophe  is  sees  to  be  inevitable.  We  moAw  through. 
the  two  last  acts,  as  through  a  long  avenue  of  cypresses  termi- 
natmg  with  a  tomb.  Nomiog,  indeed,  but  the  tranquillity  pro-  - 
duced  by  the  ceseation  of  suspense,  could  render  tolerable  die  loug 
scene  which  represents  the  death  of  Ennengarda.  It  is  in  itself 
exquisitely  beautiful,  but  the  whole  character  of  Ennengarda  is 
connected  with  the  action  by  such  slender  ties,  that  the  suspension 
of  tfae  main  action  for  such  a  period  would  in  other  circum- 
stances be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  piec£.  Yet,  as  it  is,  we 
linger  with  interest  over  the  pathetic  beauties  of  this  scene  and 
of  the  chorus  that  follows,  and  turn  with  reluctance  to  the  new 
scenes  of  treacheiy  by  which  it  is  replaced.  We  should  have 
expected,  too,  that  Manzoni,  who  has  ver^  successfully  exposed 
the  absurdides  of  the  (miscalled)  French  historical  plays,  would, 
consistently  with  his  own  principles,  have  avoided  a  subject  which, 
in  erd«-  to  preserve  uni^  of  interest,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
pervert  histoncal  fact.  Adelchia  was  not  killed  under  the  walls 
of  Verona,  as  represented  in  the  play.  He  took  refuge  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  only  several  years  afterwards  landed  in  Italy  at 
die  head  of  a  Greek  force,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  French. 
But  the  object  of  Manzoni  was  to  represent  the  fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard dynasty,  and  that  could  only  be  done,  dramatically,  by  bring 
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iaig  together  :11m  victor  uid  :tfae  nnqiusha),  «nd  -JcditCMg.to  ihrn^ 
Mooe  momeat  of  time  the  lumtideT  of  the  Jut  atroi^hoU  of  tke 
Lombard  princeB,  the  death  of  the  bod,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
lirther. 

But  the  main  defect- of  the  subject  is  that,  from  Ae  coldly  po' 
litical  nature  of  the  interest,  the  poet,  in  attemptiiq;  to  engage  our 
sympathies,  has  been  led  to  pervert  the  truth  of  charactsr  ag  .urel) 
as  of  facts.  Iliat  he  conceives  the  mamier  in  which  he  has  toCKtad 
the  character  of  Adelchis  to  be  dfeceBsaryand  nnavoidriiie,  .we 
take  for  granted,  trom  the  candid  avowal  he  makes  of  hia  own 
sense  of  ita  defects. 

'  "  Tutto  il  carattere,"  sayi  be,  "  i  inventato  di  pianta,  e  fntnuo  fra  i 
caratteri  storici,  cod  una  infeliciti,  cbe  dal  ptO  difficile  e  dal  rnik  oialevala 
lettare.noQ  urk  certo  coti  vivamente  sentita,  come.lo  k  dall'  watan." 

The  candour  of  this  confession  exceeds  even  tfic  occasiomil 
critiques  of  Alfieri  on  his  own  tragedies ;  but,  of  a  trudt,  the  ao- 
thor  nas  only  anticipated  a  remark  which  must  have  forced  itself 
on  the  notice  of  every  reader.     He  has,  in  fact,  Mien  into   the 
same  error  with  Ricci  in  his  Italiade ;  he  has  made  his  hero  a 
pure  and  perfect  abstraction,  who  never  could  have  existed  io 
such  a  period,  and  whose  existence  under  any  state  of  civilisation 
is  problematical.     Every  objection  that  has  been  urged  against 
Schiller's  ideal  creation  of  Posa,  applies  with  tAif^d  force  ta 
diat  of  Adelchis.     Posa  is  indeed  a  man  of  other  ages : — 
"     .      .      .     .     Dujahrliundert 
1st  semem  ideal  nicht  reif.     Er  lebt 
Eiu  burger  derer,  welche  koromen  werden."* 
But  Posa  is  an  enthusiastic  dreamer ;  while  Adelchis,  though  re- 

E resented  as  embodying  every  moral  and  religious  Virtue,  and 
lending  the  high  feelings  of  the  warrior  with  the  devotional  hu- 
mility of  the  cloister,  is  misled  by  no  visions  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. Hence,  while  the  schwdjTJterey  of  Posa  produces  upon 
the  reader  something  of  that  effect  which  it  is  represented  as  exer- 
cising upon  the  gloomy  Philip, — the  ideal  perfections  of  Adelchis, 
•^the  combination  of  cool  Judgment  with  the  warmest  feelings, 
and  the  most  refined  views, — constantly  stand  out  from  the  vrar- 
like  and  nigged  masses  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  with  a 
startling,  unnatural,  and  frigid  effect. 

In  his  portrait  of  Charles,  the  author  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  departure  from  historical  truth ;  for  his  views,  as  to  his  cha- 
racter, are  supported  by  an  array  of  authorities  which  it  would 


A  citiiea  of  lliDfe  Uid  arc  (c 

DodCuIih.  Act  III. 


Be^MgsnMWto  ckII  in  flaeatkn.  Alt  puadoxicdju it  ma;  ap- 
pear, we  thisk  .that  in  aramattc  coa^OHtion  tbera  n  a  Irudi  uir 
perior  even  to  that  of  faUtory,  which  in  this  inttattce  bat  been: 
▼iolatad.  There  are  certain  persona^,  who,  from  accidental  dr-. 
duutaaces,  have  acquired  an  establuhed  poetical  character,  wry 
rfiflereut  pethape  from  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  arafe 
acoarale  page*  of  the  historian,  but  whose  hereditary  and  inunemo- 
rial  aMiibutef  once  conferred  ou^t  to  be  inviolable  by  the  poet. 
Sudi  is  that  of  Charlemagne,  whose  poetical  character  nearly  ac 
mured  ooloar  and  body  in  the  romantic  ballads  of  Spain  and  the 
Jtalian  epics.  The  Cbarlema^  of  poetry — the  Cariomagno  of 
Pulei,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
idea-of  ».  brave,  hasty,  warm-tempered  monart^,  generous  and 
oadiinking,  surrounded  by  his  paladins,  the  foremost  in  the  batdfl» 
the  tounument  and  the  dasce.  In  the  play  of  ManzoDi,.fae  is 
diawn  as  a  cold,  calculating,  and  selfish  being,  not  absolutely  iic 
■aeoaiMe  to  the  aplendonr  of  virtue  or  of  bravery,  not  wholly  inacr 
ceaaible  to  pity ;  but  steadily  pursuing  his  own  schemes  of  ambition 
and 'revenge,  trampling  on  the  feelings  of  others  .without  reiDor«e 
iriien  they  interfere  with  his  plans,  and  disguising  the  native  nwr 
conr  of  his  heart  under  the  veil  of  a  hypocritical  devotion.  .  The 
contrast  is  felt  to  be  too  absolute,  and,  like  the  theatrical  visionary 
fif  Aigoa,  we  regret  die  dissipation  of  an  illusion  .so .  much  more 
agreeable .  than  the  reality.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Manzoni  to 
say,  that  even  with  all  ^ese  prepossessions  to  contend  against, 
lue-Charles  is  a  striking  character.  We  feel  that  he  is  a  man  of 
a  lofty  and  commanding  mind,  whose  principles  of  action  we 
may  (^sapprove,  hut  who  maintains  our  respect  by  his  sustained 
confidence  in  himself,  and  whose  movements  arrest  our  curiosity 
and  attention,  "  Oderuut  dum  metuant,"  seems  to  have  been 
the.  principle  on  which  the  character  has  been  framed,  and  if  so, 
the  author  has  certainly  been  successful. 

£rmengarda  is  a  beautiful  creation,  and  would  have  been  by 
iar  the  most  interesting  personage  of  the  piece,  had  her  misfor- 
tunes been  more  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
tragedy.  As  it  is,  she  is  the  only  one  for  whom  our  sympathies 
are  atrongly  awakened.  The  virtues  which  appear  overcharged 
Jn  her  brother,  are  in  her  natural,  feminine,  and  afTectitig;  and 
the  scene  of  her  death,  though  suggesting  in  its  geueral  character 
-that  of  Catherine  in  Henry  VIII.  is  written  with  a  tenderness 
and  feeline,  that  convince  us  that  it  is  in  the  gentler  parts  of  tra- 
gedy that  Manzoni's  peculiar  excellence  lies. 

J>esideriuB  is  abo  a  striking  portrait  of  the  rude  and  uoculti- 
Taled  chief  of  the  middle  ages,  ambitious,  passiouate,  brave,  and 


iMwgtttr,  wsnnlf  attMdmA  to  hit  haulj,  and  anmiiteil  by  ■  jiiat 
and  irrcprosribJc  iodiguuifla  agtinst  tke  opprMMir  of  his  csoalrj* 
and  hii  race.  The  beiogs  by  wfaom  be  la  sunouiHled  are  also 
contnated  with  ricilt.  The  treacfaeryof  Sivartand  Gontia  is  op- 
poied  to  tlie  unabaken  fidelity  of  Aiifrido;  wbo  u  the  beam-Htai 
(tfaoBgh,  as  M.  Fsuriel  remarks  in  his  preface,  aonwvHuit  too 
philcMophic  and  apeculative)  of  <^ivaIrauB  hoaotir  and  bravei}^ 

The  monl  and  political  character  of  the  three  aatiaiw  that  are 
intereeted  ia  the  catastrophe  are  also,  as  Fauriel  remarks,  skil- 
fully and  dramatically  indicated.  The  Italians,  mere  witnranrn 
of  the  impending  struggle  on  which  tbeir  des^y  is  to  depend, 
never  appear  at  all ;  and  their  silence,  their  inactioo,  their  udu. 
sion  from  all  participation  in  ihe  plans  of  tfae  oontHidii^  partiesi 
devetope  more  stroogly  than  words  their  dependence  utd  debesot 
mmt.  The  French  form  a  striking  and  compact  nuaSi  ^HKeor 
trated  under  one  head,  to  whom  they  are  devoted  by  temM-  or  ■(• 
fection,  orlfae  desire  of  plunder,  acting  as  one  being,  agitated  by 
no  disseiuions,  exhibiting  do  division  of  private  interests  or  iadH 
vidud  passions.  The  Lombards  again  are  divided  by  factiaa 
and  ambitious  views.  No  overawing  and  commanding  chaacacter 
like  Charlemagne  ia  there, 

"  To  bind  the  many  natiooal  horde  in  one;" 
bat  a  chaos  of  private  jealouaiea  and  contending  interests  reigns 
throughout,  and  paralyses  ^eir  exertions   against  &e  comsKm 
enemy.  ■' 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Manzoni,  <^  whose  dramatic 
powers  we  think  highly,  and  to  whom  we  have  devoted  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  his  laboura.  We 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  may  yet  give  to  Italy  a  drama 
fai  surpassing  either  the  Carmagnuola  or  the  Adelchis.  Let 
him  only  select  subjects  admitting  a  warmer  and  more  varied  inte^ 
rest,  let  him  grapple  more  firmly  with  those  conflicts  of  pasaiov, 
which  he  has  hitherto  evaded  with  a  pmdence  diat  seems  to  border 
on  cowardice,  and  we  anticipate  his  complete  success.  We  bad 
intended  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  other  poenu 
which  are  added  to  the  tragedies,  but  these  we ^ all  have  occaaion 
to  advert  to  in  a  future  article  on  the  Modem  Lyric  Poetry  of 
Italy.  Id  the  meantime  we  can  make  room  only  for  a  few  stanzas 
from  a  noble  ode  on  tfae  fif^  of  May,  the  anniver8ar7  of  the  deaA 
of  Buonaparte.  We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  delecsts  of  our 
translation,  and  can  only  plead  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and 
the  example  of  Goethe,  who  has  scarcely  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  translation  of  this  ode,  which  he  has  given  in  his  "  Kniwt 
und  Altertfaum." 
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"  Tlw  ibmny  jay,  ^'ticmbliDg  hope 
That  wait  on  mlgfatiett  enurpriic) 


The  pandi^  heart  of  me,  w&ok  M<Me 
Wm  empire,  md  who  gainal  the  |nbei 
And  gnitpt  a  crawn,  or  wUch  it  aeamtd 


Scarce  less  than  madDCW  to  have  dreamed,— 
All  these  were  his ;  glory  that  shone 
The  brighter  for  its  perils  patt. 
The  rout,  the  Tictory,  the  throne, 
Tie  gloom  of  banishmeDt  at  tast,-^ 
Twice  in  the  very  dust  abaaed. 
Anil  twice  on  Fortune's  altar  raiaett. 

His  name  was  heard  t  and  mitts  with  fear 
Contending  centaries  stood  by, 
SghaUsive,  from  his  mouth  to  hear 
The  sentence  of  their  destiny ; 
While  he  bade  silence  be,  and  MM 
Between  them,  arbiter  of  fate. 

"  La  pncellui  •  treplda 
Giola  d'on  pan  diMgno; 
L'  laria  d'ua  cm',  cbe  iudotUs 

Ferre  pnuando  al  re^o,  AllB  par  diuii  a  Im 
El  (ianie,  e  Uene  tm  pmma                       '  Scorm  b  *iit>  a  •coneR, 

Ch'  era  MUa  spenr,  Fimle  tvaoti  Inras ; 

Totlo  «  pn»5j  la  gloria  lU  m  <|iicir  alma  il  CDmnlo 

Hugior  dope  it  p«riglio,  Dc0»  nwoorle  Kcta ; 

I,a  toga,  a  la  ntlaria.  Obi  qiiaiilc  Tolla  ai  poiterl 

I-a  icuia,  e  il  Iriate  eiiglioi  Namr  as  staaw  imprsK, 

Due  lute  Delia  polran,  E  lutle  etenie  pa^iie 

Dae  tqIic  >agU  attar.  Cadde  la  iihcb  man  ! 

B  a  noai;  doe  wctili  Oh  I  qaante  Tolie  al  tadts 

L'  on  eontra  I'  altro  annalo,  MoiiT  d'na  KiorDo  inerte, 

SomiDcul  a  lai  >i  roltcro  Chiuati  i  tsT fulnunu, 

Cmds  sipeuando  II  fata:  Le  biaccia  al  am  conaeMe 

B  U  riiendo,  ed  arlntro  Stetla}  «  dd  dl  eke  Airoii* 

S'saiseiiiBemalnr;  V  SMdaay  aofrour. 
El  iparre,  c  i  dl  nelt  obo  ti  ripenie  le  nobili 

Cbiwe  in  d  breve  spotidi,  Trndc,  e  i  percovi  valll, 

Ssfne  d*  imagpia  iniidia,  E  it  Imipo  dei  nMuupoU, 

E  di  pieta  profoDda,  E  I'  ouda  dei  ca<ratli, 

ty  loMtJagiiibtt  odio,  E  it  concltato  iniperio. 


E  U  cdtre  obbedii. 


Aliil  fane  a  tanto  iliailo 
Cadde  Is  apirto  sneto; 
E  diipert ;  ma  ralida 
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U«  pMted,«od  on  Ihia  bUren  i«cIl 
IiuMtive' closed  Jiii  pioudctmr,      -  ' 
A  mvk  for  euvy's  ndMt  sbock, 
Fw  pity'i  wanuett,  pumt  tear. 
For  hatred'i  unextiitgui^ed  fire, 
:Aik1  )ove  that  liyea  wben  all  expire. 

As-on  the  drowning  seaman*!  head 
The  wave  comes  thundering  from  on  htghi 
The  wave  to  which,  afar  displayed. 
The  wretch  had  turned  hia  straining  eft. 
And  gazed  along  the  gloomy  maia  ' 
For  tame  far  sail,  hut  gazed  in  vain: 

So  on  bii  aoul  came  back  the  wave 
-. ,  Of-  melaocboly  memary. 

How  oft  bath  he  etaayed  to  grare 
.  HiS'im^e  for  posterity) 

Till  o-'er  th'  eternd  chronicle 

The  !i*eary  band  desponding  fell. 

How  oft,  what  time  the  listless  day 

Hath  died,  and  in  the  lonely  flood 

The  Indian  «ua  hath  qnenched  hia  ny, 

With  folded  arms  the  bero-ltood; 

While  dreams  of  days  no  mcnv  to  be 
.    Tbrong  hack  into  his  tnemoiy; 

He  sees  his  movinz  tents  again,  V^^ 

The  leagnered  walls  around  him  lie. 

The  squadrons  glenming  on  the  plain, 

The  ocean'Ware  of  cavMiy, 

The  rapid  order  promptly  made, 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought  obeyed. 

Alas!  beneath  it«  pnnisbment' 
Perchance  the  wearied  soul  bad  drooped 
Despairing;  but  a  spirit  sent 
From  heaven  to  raise  the  wretched,  stot^ted 
And  bore  him  where  diviner  air 
Breathes  halm  and  comfort  to  despair." 
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Abt.  VI, — 1.    Nouvel  Atmanach  da  Gourmands,  lOvapt  ,ii^ 
Gvide  darts  ki  mwen$  df  fairt  exctUentt  Chire ;  dedii  au 
Ventre.      Par  A.  B.  de  Pengord.    Premiere  Ann^e,  (1825^ 
Seconde  Ann^e,  (18«6.)  Troiai^me  Annge,  (1827.)     3  vols. 
l8vo.     Paris,  chez  Baudouin. 
S.  PhysiohgU  du  Gout,-ou  Meditations  de  Gastronomie  trart' 
Kovdante:   ouvrage  theorique  et  Mitorique,  &  tordre  du  jour. 
Par  un  Professeur,  membre  de  Plusieurs  Soci^tis  LitUraires 
etSavantes.     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris.  1825. 
■3.  Le  Dirtcttur  de$  Estomact,  ou  Instruction  Pratique  sur'la 
nature,  let  quahtii,  et  Ut  proprielit  de  ehaque  espice  tfalimtnt, 
ifc;  ittime  iTune  egqviue  sur  le  rtnme  qui ^oavient  aux  diffe- 
rens  temperameiu,  ifc.  itc.     ISvo.     Paris.  1637. 
.4,  Manuel  du  Cttisinier  et  de  la  Cuitimhe,  i  Futage  de  la  Viile 
a  dtht  Campagne,  ifc.    Par  P.  Cardelli.    Cinquiime  Edition. 
I8vo.     Paris.    1826. 
fi.   L'Art  du   Cuisinier.     Par  A.   Beauvillien.     2  vols.   8vo. 

Paris.    1824. 
jG,  [^  Cuitinier  Royal,  ou  fArt  defaire  la  Cuisine,  la  Patiuerie, 
et  tout  ce  gut  conaeme  fi^ce,  pour  toutei  let  fortunet.    Par 
MM.  Viard  et  Fooret.  Homm^s  de,  boucihc.     Ifime  ^tiou. 
Svo.    Paris.,  1825. 
•Fkancb  is  at  present  most  prolific  in  gastronomical  writings — we 
haveputthetitlesofbalf  a  dozen  at  tbe  head  of  this  article,  and  we 
^sfaould  find.no  difficulty  in  swelling  the  number:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Phjrsiok^ie  du  Gout,  however,  not  one  of  them  is 
rveiT  successful. 

It  requires,  in  reality,  no  small  degree  of  tact  and  practice  ta 
succeed  in  this  style.  It  is  very  hard  to  steer  between  the  low 
and  fardcal  on  one  hand,  and  die  bombastic  on  the  other.  The 
.gastronomic  writer  labours  under  difficidties  which  his  apparentij 
.kindred  genius,  the  bard  of  the  bottle,  has  not  to  encounter. 
Hie  Bacchanalian  poet  has  a  diousand  common-places  on  which 
he  .can  enlarge,  end  these  too  consecrated,  if  we  may  use  the 
-word  on  such  an  occaston,  by  having  been  used  and  embellished 
hj  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  literature.  Besides,  he 
-cao  very  soon  get  rid  of  the  mere  material,  and  describe  the  men- 
lal  emotions  which  bis  theme  calls  forth.  The  joy,  the  mirth,  tbe 
■sodali^,  the  warmed  ideas,  the  care^ispelling  magic  Af  the  glaaa, 
are  the  topks  of  the  song — not  the  liquor  itself,  whether  it  be 
<3uniibertm  or  Bmton.  It  is  the  emotion  .or  the  ease  prodoced 
■hj  his  amidiora,  not  the  Febnirian  that  it  holds,  which  Horace 
commemoratea — and  nearerhome  the  honest  bard  who  aings 
"DearTom,  this  brown  jug  that  here  foam*  with  nuld^t^"^^^,-|^. 
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in  the  very  next  line  quits  die  extmct  of  Sir  John  Bvleycorn  to 
temind  us  that  it  is  the  veuel 

"  Oat  of  wbicb  loow  drink  totaeet  Nan  of  the  vak." 
Here  arises  a  new  set  of  associations  altogetber,  on  which  if-vc 
were  Mr.  Coleridge  we  could  of  course  dissertate  to  the  end  of 
the  sheet. 

Id  gastronomy  the  case  is  quite  different.  No  illustrious  line 
of  poets  have  celebrated  the  pleasures  of  the  dinner-table,  or  em- 
balmed ID  immortal  verse  the  recollections  qf  deceased  bort- 
^cmvres  and  demolished  entrea.  Homer,  to  be  sure,  tlie  Fath«r 
of  poetry, 

"  Ftmn  wboB,  aa  from  their  foontaiD,  other  itan 
Repairiag,  in  tboir  golden  unu  draw  light," 
fcm  never  avoided  die  most  minute  descripti(»  of  a  feast.  11m 
man  who  described  the  sorrows  of  Andromache  or  llie  heroism  of 
Hector, — in  whose  hands  the  glories  of  Olympus,  the  terrore  of 
Ae  battle-field,  the  romance  of  m&gie,  or  the  horrors  of  Tartarus 
were  the  common  staple  of  poetry,— Ae  felt  no  scruple  in  ilevotiag 
tha  same  wondrous  melody  of  verse  to  the  description  of  the  me^ 
^od  of  flying  a  beef-steak  or  serving  ap  a  pork-chop.  But  in 
him  dtere  was  no  idea  of  jest.  He  lived  before  the  age  of  criti- 
cism had  commenced,  and  saw  nodiin^  incongruous  in  describing 
with  its  due  importance  that  event  which  Doctor  Johnson  hw  da- 
(cribed  as  "  the  most  important  occurrence  of  every  day."  la 
Virgil's  time  critics  were  on  the  aJeit,  and  the  Roman  poet  dared 
not  imitate  inthat  respect  his  Grecian  muter. 

The  true  gastronomic  tone,  half  serious,  half  comic,  baa  bean 
taught,  as  ftr  an  we  can  recollect,  but  in  two  societies— «mong 
die  literateun  of  Athens  and  Paris.  He  passages  preserved  by 
Atheneos  are  very  often  admirable,  and  precisely  in  the  style  <v 
tfie  noat  successAil  modem  wits;  and  France,  in  producing 
.Grimod  de  la  R^niire,  die  author  oi  the  original  Alnsnwi  Am 
Goiumands,  may  claim  die  glory  of  having  given  birth  t»  the  ven 
peatest  of  writers  on  the  subject.  The  bijoux  of  Ghimod^ 
great  work  are  known  to  every  one.  His  panegyric  on  the  pip-~ 
bis  encomium  on  die  intense  devoticm  of  the  goose,  that  ff»:^eta 
its  tv£ferings  in  the  glorious  anticipadoa  of  its  posdiumoiu  repula> 
lion  of  being  made  into  a  Stcasburg  pnf^ — his  description  of  Ac 
iHicking-pig — bis  laudatbn  of  die  thrush  sauce, "  with  wbidi  anun 
would  eat  his  father" — and  many  other  passages  of  snnilar  bil- 
liancy  will  be  remembered  at  once.  We  are  sorry  to  say  th^  Us 
fHCCeaaor  in  the  Nouvel  Almanach  des  Gonrmands  has  not  svo- 
ceeded  in  rivallii^biB  chimaiica]  vein  for  a  moment.  > 

And  yet  dtere  is  sow  and  then  a  readable  article  in  the-  book. 


but  Atj  aro  "  fer  sad  fax  betwoMi."  The  beBt  joke  ve  see  u 
the  map  prefixed  to  eecli  of  the  three  Kolumea,  which  exhibits 
\nlb  geographical  accuracy  the  various  edible  snd  potable  prx>- 
ductions  of  France,  depicted  upon  the  spots  \t4iere  they  are  to  be 
found.  In  Burgundy,  for  imtRnce,  we  have  wine-castu,  in  Chatn- 
pagne  bottles  sparkling  over  the  brim,  at  Pontoise  oxen,  at 
Griiy^re  cheese,  at  Cognao  a  still,  at  Cancale  oysters,  at  Amiens 
eel^Mt^  at  Brives  trufled  fowl,  at  Strasburgh  carp  and  pat^s. 
Sec.  &C.  A  pacific  critic  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  map 
of  diis  kind  is  a  much  more  sensible  one  than  a  map  covered  over 
with  crossed  swords  indicating  the  sites  of  battles,  for  it  is  mu4^ 
Bore  to  our  purpose  to  know  where  we  cui  live,  than  to  be  toM 
where  others  have  died. 

The  current  of  the  Parisian  witg  appears  to  be  anti-ministerial, 
and  we  have  accordingly  many  a  jest,  in  general  fode  enough, 
against  the  Jesuits  and  Mons.  de  Viltele.  The  best  is  a  remon- 
strance from  «  ministerial  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiee 
against  the  badness  of  the  minister's  dinners,  but  as  in  point  of 
fact  Mons.  de  Villele  gives  the  very  best  dinners  in  Paris,  the  joke 
is  not  applicable.  Admitting  the  imputation,  however,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  cruel  thing  to  expect  a  man  to  vote  against  bis  cobt 
jcienee  without  ever  satisfying  his  stomach ;  and  the  queruloitt 
dntut^  justly  complains  that  his  case  is  worse  than  that  of  Esau — 
"  for,  says  he,  "  if  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  po^ 
txge,  that  mess  was  at  all  events  well  dressed;"  the  scriptural 
authority  for  which,  however,  we  fear  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
adduce. 

To  us  foreigners,  the  most  amusing  or  instructive  parts  of  the 
Almanach  are  the  gastronomic  tours  through  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  extract  the  passage  relating  to  the  Palais  Roya^ 
as  that  IB  generally  the  first  spot  in  Paris  hunted  out  by  our 
countrymen : 

"  We  are  at  last  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  that  centre  of  Parif  which 
fimns  a  dty  in  the  midst  of  a  city.  We  have  left  on  the  right  and  left 
band  HM.  Grigooa  and  Devictor,  excellent  traiteurs,  whose  wlons 
attract,  at  nx  o'clock,  a  numerous  and  select  society  of  gourmands. 
M.  Xnlean  aireKts  us  in  the  passage,  and  we  are  obliged  to  salute  his 
petjts-patgs,  &c.     We  are  before  the  door  of  M.  Vgry. 

"  ti.  V£ry  is  in  fsct  the  patriarch  of  trmlaira.  His  name  has  become 
Caropean,  and  hia  cookery  is  quoted  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Hi* 
great  repatntion  has  not,  however,  preserved  ibr  Tiim  the  popularity 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed.  His  magnificent  saloni  are  scarcely  ftef- 
■piented  bat  by  some  tew-  accustomed  goesti.  The  cuisine  of  M.  Vitf 
b  nevertheless  alw»ys  good ;  his  wines  particniariy  am  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  hot  who  can  explain  tbe  caprices  of  fartnne  i    The  crowd  goca 
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'^xHhM}  Oe.taUtn  and  thW  bar  ar«  solitary.  ■  The  msaV  wM  swf  (3> 
this  aodient  Mdctnary  of  the  cuisine,  '  Thou  ut  Obt  wtut  oiDa  wcrt !' 
"  "-laie'De^hbaiir  of  M:  V^,  die  old  Caft  de  CInAa,  aAer  bn^ 
^ArioiU'fwIvoa,  is  at  pment  one  of  the  bett-frequented  boweiaf  Parii. 
if,,  y.^aas  brought  the  crovd  back,  aad  after  bsriDg  nnde  b  fortvioe 
sold  the  property  and  his  numerous  body  of  clienta  to  M.  Boisuec.  Hia 
worthy  successor  bu  exerted  Iiimxlf  to  make  us  forget  bis  fortunate 
predecessor,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

"  1'hc  Cafe  de  Chartres  is  particularly  renowned  for  its  breakfasts'. 
"Rowbere  can  be  better  served  up  a  saiili,  a  fricassee  of  pmilel  d  la  Ma- 
rengo, or  a  Mayontungt  de  volailU.  The  wines  are  of  good  quality,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Beaune  and  Mflconnais.  The  Bourdeanx,  Champagne, 
md  the  winei  of  the  South,  lekve  us  somethint;  to  desire.  The  salons  al 
the  Caf&  de  Chartres  are  encumbered  from  five  o'clock  by  a  crowd  of 
diners. '  The  cookery  is  then  very  good,  but  in  general  rather  rttecte. 
The  fish,  and  the  game  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  In  fine, with- 
out being  an  excellent  res^nrant,  the  Caf^  de  Chartres  is  a  place  where 
you  meet  good  cheer  at  moderate  prices. 

"  The  Caf&  de  Foy,  which  we  salute  as  we  go  along  the  stone  gaUery, 
fs'  stilt  the  same.  Smoky  chimneys,  Gothic  and  sombre  lustres,  cups 
without  handles  with  which  we  daily  bum  our  fingers,  muddy  glasses — 
but- also  delicious  coflce,  exquisite  liqueurs,  and  saronry  ices; — one 
icannot  well  complain  of  this  house.  But  ought  not  the  proprietor,  frho 
bis'  purchased  this  property  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  expend 
£Te-and- twenty,  louis  in  painting  it,  lighting  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  and, 
Aqjc  all,  in  purchasing  cups  with  handles  ! 

"  His  neighbour,  M,  Corazza.  uuderstands  bis  business  much  better. 
|rhe  objects  of  consumption  in  his  house  are  of  a  choice  equally  delicate, 
and  we  are,  besides,  served  with  neatness  and  elegance. 

"  M.  FrcTost  is  B  restaurateur  on  the  second  floor,  but  he  has  not  a  less 
numerous  company  than  those  who  are  below,  and  the  sixty  steps  which 
'must  be  ascended  to  reach  his  briHia;nt  salons  do  not  frighten  away  fats 
nnmeTons  customera. 

-  "  At'  the  extremity  of  the  stone  gallery,  we  stand  before  the  shop  of 
M.  Cbevet.  What  a  delicious  perfume  exhales  from  this  admirable 
store!  With  what  art  this  display  is  arranged!  How  the  golden  pbea- 
'sant,  the  roebuck,  and  the  pullet  are  skilfully  mingled  with  the  salmon, 
the  turkey,  and  the  most  delicious  fruits!  Objects  Ihe  most  dissimilar, 
productions  of  the  most  opposile  nature  are  adroitly  contrasted.  What 
riches!  what  profusion!  The  earthen  vessels  of  Nerac  contun  the 
pates  of  Strasbourg.  Perigord  has  sent  thither  her  truffles,  Amiens  her 
pics,  Ardennes  her  legs  of  mutton.  Bar  her  sweetmeats,  Troyes  bcr 
tongues,  Qijercy  her  game  j  Ai,  BourUeaux,  Perpiguao^  Beaune,  Cognac, 
pay  each  their  tribute.  It  is  a  centre  where  all  the  gastronomic  produc- 
tions of  France  and  foreign  countries  meet.  M.  Chevet  is  at  the  bead 
of  a  ministry.  He  has  his  couriers,  his  charges  d'afiaires,  his  ambassa- 
dors. '  His  store  is  a  political  thermometer.  In  critical  moments,  at  the 
period  of  elections,  or  the  eve  of  passing  a  new  law,  M.  Chevet  is  almost 
in  possession  of  the  seci-cls  of  the  state.     Orders  arrive  suddetily,  and 
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«»taUM:ucitbed.  like  tht  oil  wtkkh  fkoSilMei  iBc  uiaraiBcdt-' <rf 
cfeenkeeh.  Hia  (bopia  of  MTvice  in  moM  irijn  than  ooe^  and,  icubdt 
jaatic&to^haTeBamedhim  theking'i  pBTVeycn-..    - 

"Orwbom.ifaaU  wer^Mok  on  Icaring  M.  Cbere^ — what  genius  cduU 
•bine  near  him  I  It  wouid  be  a  pcmr  compliment  to  Menn.  Vtim  ami 
Baron,  bii  neighboun,  to  praiie  their  cookery  at  tU«  moment;,  and  tbit 
Mooe  gallery  in- which  the  Cafe  Vatou  and  two  or.  (tee  JufiuiKar.gBBi- 
bting'boiiseaAn;  dtiuted,  is  not  worth  tpeakiug  of.  .  < 

"  M.  Coniekt,..who  ocCopiet  the.  e&tremily  of  it,  fonm  H^t.cf^ 
indacement  to  traverse  its  length.  The  immense  stores  of  this  emiiMnt 
trKddrlKTc  enjoyed ibr  miioy  years  a  Ugh  and:jiutlydeserrad  fiqmtadbii. 
TIttre  wiU-befoaad. collected  all  the  nutritive  prmlactions  of  oar  aM> 
MMLfaraga..coontriee.  Thegammon  of  Mentz,  the.  Cheshire  chttdt  ii£ 
£Dgladit,  the  cbocoUte  of  Bayanne,.the.coFdiaUof  the  Islands,  the  turtin 
irf'  the  Indies,  and  the  boars'  bams  so  dear  to  the  author  of  Atala,  are  ft 
obce  nreseated  to  the  gourmand.  If.  Corcelet  is  also  well  supplle] 
with  toeprodvceof  theSonth;  his  oils,  wines,  and  cordials  are  defacioni; 
He  is  oae  in  whom,  from  his  old  and  established  reputation,  wccan  placci, 
confidence;  and  the  first  houses  in  Paris,  as  well  aa  strangets  of  distinc- 
tion,-supply  themadmiroin  his  wardkdiise.- 

"  Not  far  from.  M.  Corcelet  is  the .'  Friies  Protenpsux,'  a  haute  josdf 
fldebratcd  and  always^  well  frequented.  Atno  place  »  there  sncL  pnv 
vaafal  cookery.  The  Brandada  of  cod,  fowl  an  karii,  and  fish  fried  in 
(ril  arc  beyond  all  praise  j  but  this  house  is  remarkable  abote  eray'thin^' 
fee  the  extreme  trouble  that  is  taken  to  satisfy  the  numerous-  gocttsi 
The  master  of  the  ettablishment,  tbe  attendants  of  the  kitchen  and' cellut 
alL  m  witb  each  other  in  civility.  Every  day  tbe  tablet,  of  the  '  AfaP 
venpaux'  «te  assailed  by  crowds  of  ccmsumera,  and  so.dificnlt  is  it. to 
invcure  a  place  that  one  muat  aUnmt  carry  it  by  assault.  Tbe  old  popilk 
of  tbe  imperial  Lyceum,  the  6arAutM,  &c.  ha*e  their  annual  diDnenbere^ 
sthrre  gucty^. cordiality,  and. tbe  affections  of  youth  are  rekindled. by.  this 
delicacy  of  tbe  meats  and  the  vivacity  of  tbe  Champagne.  Tills  rcBtmi-< 
ntenr  bokb  in  fact  one  i^  the  first  places  in  tbe  contideratioD  of  gastro- 


"  dose  by  Conxlet  and  tbe  Fr^res  Provenpsux  is  the  Cafi  Lembbit 
which  offers  it  i»  true  neitfaer  brilliant  gildings  no-  new  decontimis,  bdt 
caropensates  for  these  imperfections  by  the  esceltence  of  its  viaudt. 
Swry  thiuE  at  the  Cafl  Ltmb^  is  of  tbe  first  qaalily.  The  co&C 
there  is  jnsUy  celebrated,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  rhgd 
establishment.  This  place  is  always  full,  and  yet  the  minority  of  the 
rampany  are  babitdal  atter^lants.  No  one  ever  quits  the  CaiS  Lemblin 
.without  forming  a.  determination  to  revisit  it,'|  &c.-^«oL  i.  pp.  210 — 216; 

Such  is  a  fair  Bpecimeo  of  tbe  wit  of  the  book.  It  ia  not  very 
brilliaat,  hvX  as  ^od  as  we  can  fiud. 

I'be  itinerary  in  the  country  is  rather  amusing,  but  not  aiuxtf- 
mviiAy  s&i  Some,  of  die  best  things  are  little  apboriims  or  maxima 
on  goumianderie,  of  .vvhich  we  shall  select  the. moat  piqitant  half 
dozen. 
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":tim  «f  eradEtiflo,  vbo  itiU  ittribUe  tUa  inipoTMiin  of  twUv  «• 
the  Jeaiiti,  oftt  h  a  |h«^  iriiich  tbey  coniiiler  uDaimreraU^  tfakt  ia 
seraral  pronncea  of  France  the  wonl  Jeiuit  itill  tigufia  k  toikey.  The 
Act  u  tW  in  Bbme  nmote  dittricts,  people  invite  tbeir  friendi  tbiH  : — 
f  Come  and  dine  with  me,  you  Bhall  get  a  t«t  cnunmed  Jeiuit.'  ThiU 
AUcnn  the  conTennUon — '  I'll  troable  yoa,  lir,  for  a  little  of  that  Jetmit,' 
-T-'  Pray,  eir,  do  yoa  find  thkt  Jetuit  tough  or  tender  I'—'  If  iraa  pleaw, 
I  will  Carre  this  Jaait,'  People  do  not  now  say  a  Jtmat  tn^,  but  yoa 
mcf  My  a  '  JtMit  m  e^tilotadt,'  or  a  '^  Jettat  an  fern  d'a^ar'  ' 

"  There  mt  still  many  men  in  the  world  who  are  afraid  ta  sit  thutcen 
«t  table,  were  it  erer  so  exqnititely  fumisbed,  1  luiow  eien  aomx  ftM- 
titiidten,  wbo  bad  rather  die  of  hoager  at  the  side  of  mcb  a  table,  tl»ui 
nn  .tbe  risk  of  dying  in  any  otber  aumner  daring  the  conne  of  the  year 
hf  eittiag  dowa  to  it. 

"  A.  friend  of  bnmanity,  a  philanthropic  gBrtronomer,  wbo  ■*  dovieiled 
i>  •  amall  town  where  tlua  nperstition  of  thirteen  is  in  Adl  force,  has 
jntt  cent  *.  circnbx  to  all  boiueboUeis  in  the  following  terns : 
:  "  '\Sir,  (cii  Madam,) 

"' Nature  has  faroured  me  with  a  stomacb  of  such  cawdty,  as  to  enable 
Be  to  be  ready  for  die  table  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Hy  appearance  is 
genteel,  Kod  my  oorpuleocc  tiderable.  I  possess  a  collection  of  ai>ecdot«e> 
■ongt,  and  impromptus,  which  gire  mc  the  power  of  sustaining  the  cotH 
fenation  when  it  languisfao,  of  singing  at  the  end  of  a  repest.  Rod  of 
unprorisusg  a  bcdiday  compliment.  I  carve,  and  do  the  bononrs  of  tbe 
table  in  capital  style.  I  am  nercr  particnlar,  except  when  I  am  set  at 
table  b^ween  s  prating  old  woman  and  a  Torocions  child,  or  when  n» 
back  ii  to  a  door  which  is  continaally  sbattiog  and  opening,  I  have  mu- 
ficiDBt  experience  not  to  meddle  with  s  dish  which  the  miitreu  it  keep- 
ing bx  the  nei^  day,  on  which  point  my  discretion  is  known  since  tbe 
time  of  the  continental  blockade,  an  epoch,  during  which  nobody  ertr 
WW  me  tatoe  either  tugar  or  coSee. 

" '  These,  1  think,  are  qnaliti^  luScieot  to  make  a  man  figure  nsefvlly  at 
■  table  where  pemle  object  to  dine  mtk  tlurttat.  You,  Sir,  (or  Madam,) 
Trill  no  doabt  think  it  better  to  let  an  honest  man  lire,  thaa  to  mn 
Ibe  dimgrecaUe  obanoe  of  dying  yonraelf  in  the  course  of  tbe  jtar..  Ho 
not  lear,  thercfere,  that  you  need  ever  hare  thirteen  at  your  tabk*  fo 
1  shall  always  be  ready  to  make  the  nnmber  fourteen.  I  have  tbe  hcnoor 
to  be,  ate' -^ 


"  Charles  VI.  by  an  edict  of  1420,  ]mbibited  that  any  thing  mora 
than  two  dishei  uid  a  soup  shonld  Ik  serred  at  dinner.  Chanca  VI. 
died  mad." 


"  Marshal  de  Monchy  contended  that  pigeon  had  a  eonadii^  power. 
When  he  bad  lost  a  friend  or  relation,  be  nnd  to  say  to  bli  cook,  '  Hare 
m«t  pigeons  to-day  for  dinner.  I  perceive  that  whsn  I  have  eaten  a 
Bss^e  of  j^geoBS>  my  gtief  is  coosiderBbly  diminiihed.'  " 
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"  Tbe  miubroom  bx  really  bad  a  wbinuical  dettia^i  it  has  been 
praised  and  abqied  mlb  equal  injustice.  Nero  called  it  tbe  '  Flesb  of 
tbe  Gods.'  .A  {^re.  confessor  boa  given  it.tbeepitbet  of  the  asiassin  and 
regicide  vegetable.  Id  faqt,  it  .has  killed  Tiberiui,  Claudius,  tbe  wife 
and  diildren  of  Euripides,  Clenieut  VII.  Cbarles  VI.  tbe  widow  of  tbe 
Czar  Alexis,  &c.  &c." 

"  Cbampagne  apparently  ie  a  great  faronrite  of  crowned  heads.  Tb^re 
are  in  tbe  territory  of  Ai,  fmir  small  cha,  which  belonged  at  once  to  four 
Borereigns,— Francis  I.  Leo  X.  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  These  little 
Baccfaine  ten-ilories  remained  in  peace,  while  their  princes  were  disputing 
with  anna  in  their  bauds,  aboot  some  paltry  corner  of  the  earth." 

Our  author  is  not  an  Auglomane.  Douglas,  patissier  de.  Lo»- 
dres,  of  th«  Rue  Rivoli,  is  ver;  mucb  disparaged ;  his  oj^ster  pat^s 
declared  fit  ooly  for  the  English,  and  his  gingerber,  as  it  is  here 
called,  brought  ttito  very  contemptuous  opposition  to  Chaiopagne. 
And  we  are  very  gravely  told,  that 

"  The  art  of  giving  dinners  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  In  England,  the  grandest  dmnen  are  composed  of  roast -beef, 
steamed  potatoes,  fish  boiled  in  salt  water,  and  pudding.  Coffee  is  very 
rare.  You  cannot  find  six  establishments  in  London  where  you  can 
drink  this  liquor,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  passable  ratauralfur.  Yet 
tbe  English  pretend  to  be  the  most  civilized  people  in  tbe  world  1 " 

Tbe  deacdptioa  of  the  dinner  very  sufficiently  decides  wbst 
daas  of  company  tbe  writer  kept  when  here.  lu  point  of  fact, 
(and  WB  appeal  to  M.  Ude,  a  most  competent  judge,)  wa 
assert,  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  the  French,  that  tlie  art  of 
cookery  in  Lotidon  not  only  equals,  but  far  transcends  that  of 
Paris,  and  in  all  the  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot"  that  a  good 
dinner  requires,  we  are  a  century  before  them.  But  as  their  gen< 
tiemen  think  proper  to  live  in  coffee-houses,  atid  ours  do  not,  it  Ji 
no  wonder  that  the  restaurateur  of  Paris  should  transcend  his 
brother  of  London.  And  yet  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  back 
the  ClareadoQ  and  the  Albion  against  the  best  of  their  rivals  in 
the  fair  laud  of  France.  Between  our  clubs  and  the  French 
nUaurattun  there  could  be  no  regular  competition,  the  latter 
being  immeasurably  inferior,  and  yet  it  is  between  them  that  the 
comparison  should  be  moat  fairly  instituted. 

"Ine  "  Directeur  des  Eetomaca"  is  a  paltry  book  on  diet, devoid 
of  science,  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  wit.  En  vattant,  we  per- 
ceive in  it  the  information  thati^der  fortifies  the  heart.  This  we 
own  was  rather  new  to  lu. 
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Ait.  VII. — Ditamn  tur  let  Am^UoroHom  Prograinm  de  ia 
Smai  PubHquepar  tinfiuenu  de  la  CtnbatiiM.     Par  F.  Be- 
nu^,     8to.     Paru.     1826.     pp.  120. 
TaEBE  is  a  natural  prooeness  in  the  human  mind  to  nugnify  tiie 
pa§t,  and  to  IooIl  back  upon  the  years  which  have  been  alresdy 
numbered  as  those  which  have  witnessed  the  beat  and  die  hap- 
piest moments  of  existeace.    Amid  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of 
manhood  we  turn  to  our  childish  days,  and  forget  all  our  little  c' 
clea  of  miseries,  in  the  remembrance  of  hours  which  were  p< 
in  innocence  and  joy.     As  old  age  creeps  on,  and  robs  die  £ 
da;  b;  da;  of  some  remnant  of  its  former  vigour;  whea  (he  ear 
becomes  dull  to  the  voices  which  are  babbling  near,  and  the  e^a 
dim  to  the  forms  which  surround  it,  the  mind  is  busied  with  tbe 
fnemor;  of  past  hours,  and  holds  commuaion  with  those  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  mmr 
turer  years.     The  extension  of  die  same  principle  which  carries  us 
back  with  such  delight  to  the  beginuing  of  our  own  career,  hy  a 
Datura!  transition  connects  the  commencement  of  society  with  a 
similar  delusion.     Hence  the  remotest  ages  have  always  refiemd 
to  another  and  a  happier  time,  when  man  had  not  the  weak  frame 
and  las  virtues  of  "  these  degenerate  days."     That  we  shonld^^^ 
ao  is  more  pardonable  than  diat  we  should  Muub  so,  and  yet 
illustrious  names  are  not  wantiog  to  sanction  tbe  dogma,  that 
civilization  is  a  curse;  that  it  creates  greater  wants,  arouaes  viler 
passions,  annihilates  the  natural  equality  of  man,  enervates  hia 
body,  and  vitiates  his  mind.     They  have  figured  the  infant  state 
of  socie^  to  themselves  as  that  in  which  man  had  few  desires, 
and  nature  many  gifts ;  where  crime  was  uoknown,  for  rffinemeol 
did  not  exist :  nay,  one  of  tbe  most  strenuous  advocates  of  these 
doctrines  (Rousseau)  has  asserted  that  a  reasoning  man  is  a  de- 
praved animal. 

By  him  and  others  of  a  similar  opinion,  it  has  been  takes  for 
granted,  that  the  social  feeling  is  acquired,  and  that  men  coagr^ 
gate  from  reflection,  or  from  <liance ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  is 
instinctive — an  imperative  law  of  nature — and  that  nun  is  no  leas 
under  its  iofluence  than  the  bee  or  the  ant.  Indeed  it  nuy  be 
boldly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  time  in  which  men  existed  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  it  is  termed,  isolated,  and  far  from  fellow  mea. 
That  the  sociij  feeling  is  independent  of  reason,  and  antmm-  to 
all  knowledge  and  habit,  is  a  fact  whkh  is  easily  proved  firooLdie 
analogy  of  animals.  In  these  this  instinct  is  often  strongest  where 
tbere  IB  the  least  intellect,  as,  for  example,  in  many  tnbea  of  in- 
sects ;  nor  does  habit,  or  the  influence  of  the  parent  on  tbe  off- 
spring, generate  it.     If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  equally 
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sCnmg  ia  the  bear  u  in  the  d(^,  for  the  one  nourishes  ita  cnb  aX 
long  and  aa  tenderW  as  the  other,  and  yet  the  bear  ib  essentially  a 
Bolitary  animal,  llie  young  stag  is  for  several  years  a  social  aoi- 
mri,  living  in  herds,  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  instinct  b^ 
comes  obliterated,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remains  solitary, 
afibrding  another  example  of  die  insufficiency  of  habit  to  raise  ifaa 
social  instinct. 

In  those  antnials  in  whic^  the  law  of  force  is  the  principal  one 
of  dietr  nature,  as  in  the  feline  species,  the  social  instinct  is  also 
transitory.  The  male  and  female  repair  to  dte  same  cave,  and 
die  dam  defends  her  ofibpring  at  the  risk  of  her  ou-n  life;  these 
repay  her  affection,  and  are  obedient  to  her  commands:  but  no 
sooner  is  the  secretion  of  milk  at  an  end,  than  every  trace  of  the 
instinct  for  society  is  lost,  and  each  seeks  a  solitude  for  itself;  the 
weak  fly  from  the  strong,  and  the  most  powerfnl  drives  the  more 
fteble  ^om  its  prey  or  its  haunts. 

A  higher,  though  still  a  Ihnited  grade  of  sodability,  is  to  be 
foand  in  die  roebuck.  When  a  male  and  female  are  once  united, 
diey  continue  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  they  partake  the  same 
retreat,  feed  on  the  same  pasture,  share  the  same  dangers,  and 
enjoy  the  same  fortune;  aud  should  one  chance  to  perish,  the 
survivor  iu  a  very  short  time  pines  to  death,  unless  it  meet  with  a 
eoinpanion  of  a  dijferent  sex  to  ita  own,  and  equally  solitaiy  as  it* 
•elf. — (Fred.  Ctivitr,  Ann.  da  Udenca  Nat.  vol.  vi.) 

Where  'Ae  social  instinct  is  more  developed,  and  numerous 
Kunilies  congregate  together,  new  qualities  arise  with  new  rela- 
tions: there  is  a  spirit  of  subordination;  the  youog  soon  learn 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot;  an  habitual  deference  is 

Cid  to  the  oldest.  These,  if  ^e  tribe  be  predacious,  satisfy  their 
Bger  first,  andtfaeresidue,  if  8ny,isleft  for  the  younger.  Com- 
bats take  place  only  among  those  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Such 
are  ^  ordinary  effects  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  stMnal  instinct; 
bnt  they  are  often  varied  by  the  character  of  the  individual.  One 
■hall  be  more  obstinate,  strong,  or  ferocious;  another  more  timid  t 
ffae  latter  yields,  the  former  obtains  an  ascendancy  in  the  society, 
and  that  being  once  established,  is  always  retained,  and  no  intes- 
tinal  commotion  ever  occurs  to  destroy  that  instinct  which  binds 
and  keeps  them  together.  Thus  then  we  see  that  the  natural 
effect  of  the  social  instinct  in  animals  is  to  produce  results  similar 
ttboo^  of  coorae  infirately  more  limited)  to  those  «4uch  we  ob- 
twe  in  man,  proving  therefore  that  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both, 
aad  if  imtiiictivc  in  me  one,  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

lite  action  of  dus  aatural  force  upon  stich  different  materials 
as  tbe  limited  Unities  of  brates  and  tibe  illimitable  reason  of  man, 
■nst  oeeessarily  work  very  different  results.     Hence  the  vary  vm- 
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ture  of  the  latter  presupposes  progressioa  in  civiluation,  and  as 
uvilization  is  progressive,  so  roan  becomes  progressively  aroelio- 
rated.  They,  therefore,  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  civiliza- 
tioD  is  a  curse,  are  guilty  of  the  assertipa  that  man  ia  the  only 
being  in  the  universe  who  becomes  less  perfect  in  the  progress  of 
bis  developement.  The  seed  expands  itself  into  perfection,  tbe 
tree  is  stronger  than  the  plant,  the  embryo  attains  to  its  full  and 
ftur  proportions,  and  the  animal  is  more  perfect  than  the  germ. 
The  spirit  which  is  in  each  fulfils  the  final  cause  of  its  existence 
only  when  it  has  expanded  organization  to  the  utmost  of  its  na- 
ture. These  things  are  in  the  womb  of  time.  But  man,  to 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  conceivable  limitation,  he  alone,  in  sooth, 
is  deteriorated  by  causes  which  develope  boUi  the  mora)  and  phy- 
sical forces  of  the  species  !  By  himself  man  is  the  weakest,  when 
united  with  his  fellows  the  strongest,  of  animals.  His  long  and 
puling  infancy;  his  naked,  unarmed  frame,  in  which  neither 
strength  nor  swiftness  are  to  be  found;  all  his  physical  wants 
prove  that  society  is  as  necessary  for  his  very  existence,  as  the  air 
or  the  light  for  diat  of  the  humblest  flower. 

"The  social  union  produces  this- admirable  result;  it  gives  to  each  tlie 
faculties  of  all,  to  the  weak  the  power  of  tbe  Btrong,  to  feeble  cbild- 
bood  and  infirm  old  age  tbe  succours  of  vigorous  luanbood ;  feminine 
grace  is  supported  by  the  energy  of  map ;  nay,  the  living  are  united  trith 
the  dend!  and  nothing  which  is  useful  to  the  species  ever  can  become 
the  prey  of  time.  Names,  indeed,  may  perish,  hut  things  remain.  Tbe 
human  species,  aa  •  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  gradually 
acquiring  immense  force,  and  becoming  more  and  more  perfect  in  tbe 
succession  of  ages." — p.  13. 

Whenever  we  find  man  near  that  state  of  nature  which  is  so 
largely  expatiated  on,  and  so  ardently  desired,  in  the  dreams  of 
Rousseau  and  Monboddo,  we  invariably  observe  him  surrounded 
by  circumstances  unfavourable  to  existence,  and  debased  in  mind 
while  he  is  weakened  in  frame.  If  we  turn  to  the  relation  of  any 
newly  discovered  country,  we  find  that  the  face  of  the  land  is  dark- 
ened by  immense  tracts  of  forest ;  large  masses  of  water  stagnate 
on  die  earth,  the  very  air  is  filled  with  noxious  and  pestilent 
vapours,  ferocious  and  venomous  animals  abound,  and  the  poor 
savage,  in  his  boasted  state  of  nature,  is  like  a  straw  in  the  whirl- 
pool ;  the  want  of  means  to  combat  against  the  evils  which  sur- 
round him  never  fails  to  weaken  the  vital  forces,  so  that  longevity 
amid  savage  nations  is  not  only  rare,  but  savages  in  general  are 
more  feeble  than  civilized  nations.  Le  P^re  rauque,  who  lived 
much  among  them,  says  he  scarcely  saw  an  old  man;  Ra^al  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  savages  of  Canada;  Cook  and  La  Perouse 
of  those  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America;  Mungo  Park.of  tbe 
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-Negroes;  and  Brace  of  the  AhyBBiaitma. — (Quotedb^  M,  Berard, 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Peron  clearly  prove  a  point  which  of 
itself  is  BtifBcientlj  reasonable,  namely,  that  die  best-nourished 
natipos  are  also  the  strongest.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called 
Ae  dynamometer,  he  subjected  the  relative  forees  of  indtriduals  to 
trial,  and  found  the  mean  result  to  be  as  follows: 

Strength  of  tbe        Slrcngtb  of  tbe 
The  mean  strength  of  Bmu.  loim. 

12  Nstirei  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was    50-6 

17 of  New  Holland  ....     SO-8     ...     10-2 

56 of  the  Island  at  Timor  .     .     587     .     .     .     1 1  6 

17  Frenchman 69-2    .    .    ,     15-2 

14  Englishmen  of  New  Soath  Wales  .     71 '4     .     .     .     163 

The  highest  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  class  were  respec- 
tively 60  and  62;  the  lowest  in  the  Englbh  trials  63,  and  the 
highest  83. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  found  the  natives  in  general 
much  feebler  than  themselves,  and  the  inability  of  the  former  to 
sustain  the  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduction  of  AMcan 
slaves.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  shown  themselves 
stronger  than  the  natives,  not  only  troop  to  troop,  but  man  to 
man,  {Volney,  Tableau  det  Etats  Utat,  tom.  i.  p.  447);  and 
Hearne,  M'Kenzie,  Perouse,  I.ewis,  Clarke,  and  others  have 
found  the  same  inferiority  of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
North  American  coa3t.~-<Ch. 5.  v.  ii.pp.  .138,  139  of  Lawrences 
Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man.) 

Some  allowance  it  is  true  must  be  made  for  original  variety; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  half-starved  natives  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  owe  their  inferiority  of  strength 
to  bad  and  uncertain  nourishment — to  scarcity  of  aliments,  amount- 
ing too  often  to  absolute  famine.  As  an  analogical  proof  that  this  is 
tbe  fact,  we  are  informed  by  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  missionaries, 
who  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  that  the  American  tribes  which  the  lat- 
ter converted  had  become  more  robust,  bore  greater  burdens,  and 
were  more  healthy;  and  this  change  was  attributed  by  them  to 
more  regular  and  better  Hving. — {Quoted  by  M.  Berard,  p.  106.) 

Captain  Head,  however,  in  his  "  Rough  Notes,"  has  mentioned 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  South  American  miners,  but  has 
afforded  us  no  clue  to  reconcile  the  account  of  Herrera — who 
says  one  African  was  equal  to  four  Indians — with  his  own,  which 
estimates  the  strength  of  the  American  miner  of  the  present  day 
as  even  greater  than  Aat  of  the  Cornish  miner. 

Life  and  health  are  not  absolute  and  stationary  quantities',  but 
variable,  and  their  variation  depends  upon  a  number  of>  circum- 
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8taiiCM-7>oD  prgper  nonnshment — on  clotfaii^ — on  fit  babitatiaB, 
4S  protection  from  the  elements — and  on  mental  and  personal 
tranquillitf;  all  these  are  best  acquired  and  best  eosuied  by  cinl- 
ization,  and  most  uncertain  under  barbarism,  or  if  that  phrase 
pleases  better,  under  a  state  of  nature. 

It  is  through  these  means,  as  much  as  through  the  aatural  force 
of  constitution,  that  man  has  truly  become  a  denizen  of  eveir 
climate,  and  can  exist  under  every  variation.  He  alone,  of  aU 
animals,  has  been  able  to  adapt  bis  habits  to  his  ntuation,  m 
rather  to  compel  the  circumstances  which  surround  bim  to  minis- 
ter not  only  to  his  necessities,  but  even  to  bis  pleasures.  On  the 
odier  hand,  a-  slight  variation  of  food  or  climate,  in  even  the  most 

Sowerful  animals,  is  speedily  followed  by  degeneracy  and  deadi. 
[ence  animals,  in  point  of  geographical  distribution,  are  as  cir- 
cumscribed as  plants,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  little 
more,  than  that  tlie  one  is  rooted  to  a  spot,  the  other  tethered  to  a 
region. 

Will  it  be  said  then  that  civilization  is  a  cause  of  degeneracy, 
and  that  those  means  which  aloue  provide  the  body  with  constant 
and  suitable  food  and  clothing^ — which  convert  marshes  into  pas- 
turage, forests  into  fields — which  purify  the  air  and  remove  all 
that  IS  noxious  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  while  they 
foster  all  which  is  good  for  man, — that  the  means  which  effect 
these  are  tbe  very  causes  of  disease  and  death,  of  degeneracy  of 
frame  and  imbecility  of  mind?  They  who  are  willing  to  adopt 
.this  creed,  must,  if  consistent,  prefer  ancient  Gaul  to  fertile 
France — Britain  in  the  times  of  Ctesar  and  Agricola  to  England 
in  our  own — modern  Egypt  to  Egypt  the  mother  of  science,  and 
abounding  in  wealth  and  fertility.  It  is  not  Egypt  only  which 
may  be  adduced  as  an  illustrious  example  of  our  argument,  that 
population,  and  consequently  health,  is  increased  by  civilizatioo, 
and  ^at  with  barbarism  depopulation  invariably  takes  place; 
Modem  Greece,  with  its  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Spain,  are  no 
less  striking  proofs.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Liabella,  Spain  was  the  very  model  of  Europe.  Her 
soil  was  rich,  her  sons  proverbially  chivalrous,  her  language  was 
tbe  language  of  courts,  commerce  and  the  arts  flourished,  and 
her  population  amounted  to  twen^-four  millions.  ('iio6er/^sen's 
Charles  Vth.)  From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commence* 
ment  of  her  degeneration;  she  has  now  become  the  most  bar- 
barous power  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  ten  million*  at 
most 

On  the  other  hand,  her  neighbours  have  been  progrcanvely 
•dvandog  in  civilization,  and  they  present  therefore  a  progresaive 
scale  in  the  advance  of  population. 
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In   1S88    the  pMulatioD  of  Kn^aad  wM    5,300,900 

1792 -      8,678,000 

1803 !),I6S,000 

1822 12,340,000 

»  popolatkui  coosiderabi]'  more  thau  doubted  in  the  space  of  134 

It  will  scmrcely  be  necessai;  to  ibow  the  incraue  of  popuUtien 
ia  France,  24u>lea,  Switzerland,  and  tbe  United  State*;  for  al 
diougb  tbe^  aSord  results  aimilar  to  tiie  above,  yet  the  arguments 
ijtence  denved  maj  not  appear  so  direct  as  those,  by  which  we 
shall  prove,  that  mortali^  has  absolutely  diminished  in  Europe  as 
dvilitation  iias  advanced,  and  consequently  that  the  intensity  of 
life  has  augmented  for  die  public,  and  therefore  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  1700     the  rate  of  mortality  in  Lonim  wai     1  in  25 
1801     and  till  DOW  1  in  38 

a  benefit  therefore  of  thirteen  individuals,  or  ooe^lf. 
"ne  rate  for  Gnat  Bntom  vras, 

FMm  1785  to  1789  1  in  43.6 

1790  to  1794         .  .        1  in  44J 

1795  to  1799  .  1  in  46^ 

1800  to  1804         .  .  1  in  47.4 

For  EagUnd, 
la  1780    .     .    .     1  in  40  I  la  1800    ....     1  ht  47 
1790    ,.     .     .     1  in  45  j        1810     ....     1   in  50 
so  dwU  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years  the  mortality  for  Enghwd 
hn  been  ditninishea  one-fourdi ;  a  prod^ous  result,  which  can 
(nly  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  strides  the  country  has  made, 
and  is  still  making  in  civilization.     Berard,  p.  49  (quoted from 
Heberdai.) 

.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteen^  century  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  birth*  in  Lmdoit  vras  as  3  to  8  j  in  the  last  half  as 
A  to  4 ;  and  since  1800  the  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  that  of 
births  a*  12  to  15.~(p.  49.) 

In  Svedm,  tfie  mean  mortality  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to 
1795,  was  1  in  37,  instead  of  1  in  35,  as  in  the  twen^  years  pre- 
o*diag.  During  this  period  the  births  did  not  increase, — it  fol- 
knn,  therefore,  that  individual  life  had  become  longer. — (p.  50.) 

Xu  BvuKe,  in  1780,  the  deaths  annually  were  1  in  SO;  during 
the  eight  years  from  1817  to  1824, 1  in  40,  nearly  one-fourdi  tess. 
From- tbe  census  of  the  population  which  was  taken  in  1817,  it 
iqmean  that  tbe  average  annual  diflHuence  between  tbe  deaths 
«d  tbe  births  fw  these  Mght  years,  is  nearly  S00/)00  in  favour  trf 
Ibm  latter.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  die  favourable 
dMi^  in  tbe  law  of  mortali^  whidi  has  taken  place  in  France. 
In  a  Memoir  of  M.  Benouton  de  Cbateauneuf,  quoted  by  M- 
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Berard,  p.  63,  it  is  proved,  that  out  of  100  new-b6ni  in^ts,  ia 
1780,  50  died  in  the  two  first  yearsj  at  present,  38.3,  or  an  aug- 
mentation of  }  of  lives  in  the  100 ;  55  died  before  ten  years  of 
i^e;  now,  43-7,  or  about  a  fifth  less;  21.5  attained  the  age  of 
mty\  now,  32.5  reach  that  teiTO,  or  11  more;  15  reached  sixty 
years;  now,  24. 

Such  are  the  tiiongfactt  which  oAer  themselves  to  support 
the  reasonings  a  priori;  and  SO  universal  is  their  application,  that 
we  may  ^irly  convict  any  historian  of  inconsistency,  who  would 
try  to  persuade  us  that  barbarous  vnA  unenlightened  nations  are 
the  most  populous. 

Whenever  we  perceive,  that,  either  from  internal  mismanage- 
ment, or  from  external  causes,  personal  and  mental  tranquillity  ia 
disturbed,  we  may  fearlessly  state,  that  there  commerce  and  agri- 
culture scarcely  exist,  and  that  in  consequence  the  population 
must  be  scanty  and  miserable.  Great  national  intellect,  great 
capacities  for  action,  and  a  great  degree  of  luxury  may  sdTl  be 
found  among  them;  but  we  repeat,  that  unless  with  this  mental 
and  personal  tranquillity  be  conjoined,  the  population  will  be  far 
more  scanty  than  in  a  nation  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  but 
higher  in  the  application  of  it  to  that  fonn  of  government  which 
promotes  the  peace  of  its  subjects.  Modern  Itaty  contrasted 
with  China  furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Hence  all  those  tales  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  being 
the  offici/ia  gentium  must  be  received  with  great  suspicion,  unless 
■wo  would  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  now  are  not  those  of 
former  times.  I'hese  regions  are  still  deserts,  and,  like  deserts 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  thinly  peopled.  The  impulse  of 
migration  might  have  pushed  the  overplus  of  a  dense  population 
through  them,  but  it  was  never  communicated  from  these  sterile 
and  inhospitable  regions  themselves.  Life  has  there  no  intensity. 
It  is  within  ihe  range  of  the  Tropics  that  the  largest  specimens 
of  every  form  of  existence,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  to  be 
found,  and  there,  too,  they  are  the  most  prolific.  As  we  proceed 
towards  either  pole  the  number  and  varieties  of  living  forms  di- 
minish, and  reproduction  becomes  more  scanty.  This  is  true  of 
vegetation  and  of  all  the  higher  grades  of  animal  organization, 
with  very  few  eKceptions. 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  tends  to  destroy  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  and  that,  by  rendering  fortunes  unequal,  it  maketf 
the  happiness  of  one  man  depend  on  the  misery  of  another.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  inequality  of  rank  is  the  very 
condition  of  virtue,  industry,  and  contentment.  The  savage  alone- 
can  afTord  to  be  slothful ;  and  he  who  has  nothing  more  elevated 
than  himself  may  he  indifferent,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  content. 

The  natural  equality  of  man  is  a  chimxra,  for  the  object  of 
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Nature  in  all  her  works  u  variety  and  got  equality;  and  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  are  equal  in  strength  of  mind  and  force  of 
body,  the  million  will  yield  to  the  few,  and 

"  The  poor  iball  never  depart  from  the  land." 
It  has  been  further  stated,  that  civilization,  by  extending  com- 
merce, has  spread  disease — this  is  most  true;  but,  unfortunately. 
it  was  the  civilized  who  suffered.  For  it  is  curious  to  observe,  iri 
the  history  of  medicine,  how  almost  all  the  greatest  scourffes  of 
mankind  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  barbarous  nations.  Thus, 
syphilis  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  America;  the  imall- 

e>i  and  measles  ftom  Arabian  hordes ;  and  the  plague  from 
thiopia.  It  is,  however,  by  the  knowledge  of  these  and  similar 
diseases,  so  fatally  acquired  by  civilized  nations,  that  remedies  are 
found  for  them,  and  good  returned  for  the  evil  suffered. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  one  of  the  main  causea 
of  difference  in  population  amuug  nations  is  the  difference  in 
civilization;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  in 
European  nations  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  those  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  are  the  poorest,  and  which  therefore  approach  nearest 
to  the  state  of  uncivilized  people  in  barbarous  countries.  Dr. 
Villenn6  has,  in  several  Memoirs  on  the  comparative  mortality  of 
the  wealthy  and  indigent  classes  at  Paris,  stated  some  Strong  facts 
respecting  the  relative  mortality  of  the  different  arrondissementa 
of  Paris.  During  the  five  years  from  1817  to  1821,  the  difference 
of  the  ratios  of  mortality  was  the  same,  although  the  absolute  mor- 
tality varied  for  the  whole  of  Paris  in  that  period. 

In  the  1st  arrondissement  the  mortality  was  I  in'  S8 

2d i  in  62 

3d I  in  60 

4lh 1  in  58 

5th 1  in  S3 

lith ]  in  54 

7th 1  in  52 

Bth I  in  43 

9th I  in  44 

10th 1  in  50 

]lth I  in  51 

I2th I  in  43* 

In  order  to  account  for  so  striking  and  constant  a  result,  the 
local  influences  were  first  reviewed ;  hut  it  was  found  that  the 
spots  most  sheltered  from  north  winds  and  most  open  to  the  sua 
did  not  present  a  less  ratio  of  mortality  than  those  placed  in  pre- 

*  Hk  praportiani  hen  gittn  am  fioro  the  death*  an  damUiU,  uid  lupplv  an  arciaga 
af  I  ID  31 ;  but  ■twn  Un  noilililj  in  the  hMpiIiU  ii  added,  (Ik  ratio  u  incnued  (o 
I'm  a. 
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cuelv  opposite  i 
for  uw  fact. 

At  length  the  density  of  die  population  was  taken  into  coiu*- 
deration,  and  it  was  observed  that  la  die  6th  and  14th  arrondiase- 
ments  the  mean  space  allotted  to  each  individual  was,  for  the  8th. 
48  square  metres,  and  for  the  I2di,  36;  while  the  mean  space 
for  each  man  in  die  7th  and  4th  arrondissements  was  10  and  S 
square  metres.  The  sevendi  and  fourth  arrondissenients,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  the  most  unhealthy,  if  density  of  populatioD 
was  the  Cause  of  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  these  are  precisely  the  two  in 
which  the  ratio  is  among  the  least,  while  in  the  eighth  and  twdfth 
h  is  the  greatest. 

M.  Villermi  then  found,  that  if  die  comparative  indigence  of 
the  different  districts  was  taken  into  the  account,  the  mortality 
(with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the  eleventh)  was  greatest  amooe 
the  poorest.  Those  districts  were  reckoned  the  poorest,  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  untaxed  lodgings  were  found. 

If  the  districts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  greatness  of  the 
mortality  in  each,  so  that  the  most  unhealthy  is  placed  6r8t,  die 
next  second,  and  so  on;  and  if  also  in  another  column  they  are 
placed  in  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  indigence,  the  poorest  first, 
the  nest  so  second,  the  following  table  will  enable  At  reader  to 
make  the  comparison,  and  veri^  the  statement  of  M.  Villerm^. 
No.arantued 


Onkro 

HoniU,. 

L-ii^V 

1  ia  43  for  the  nrdllb 

TVdflb 

33iol00 

1    ..  « 

:..      dgb*         ,     . 

Eighth 

32  ..  100 

1  ..  44 

...      Dintb 

Ninth 

31  ..  100 

1  ..  50 

...     teolh 

Tmth 

23  ..  100 

1  ..  51 

...     dennth 

Scnoth 

22  ..  100 

1  ..  62 

...      aeventb 

Fifth 

22  ..  lOO 

1  .53 

...     tfth 

Sixth 

21  ..  100 

1  ..  54 

...     rixth 

ElereDth 

19  ..  100 

1  ..  58 

...      Ibutth 

Fontth 

IS  ..  100 

1  ..58 

...     Itm 

Fint 

11  ..  100 

1  ..  60 

...      thini 

Thiri 

11  ..  lOO 

1  ..  «a 

...        MCOld. 

Snood 

7  ..  100 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  on  what  the  exceptiwi  of  the  eleventh  district 
depends,  but  the  facts  on  the  whole  bear  out  M.  Villeimi  in  his 
statement  that  the  poorest  are  those  who  suffer  most  from  disease. 
By  saving  that  they  suffier  moat,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  assart 
that  die  distribution  of  Providence  is  so  unequal,  diat  they  iriio 
Iiave  engrossed  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  also  they  who  are  the 
least  afflicted.  It  is  most  true  diat  mortality  is  greatest  among 
ihe  poor;  to  them  life  is  short,  but  to  the  rich  deadi  is  long,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  high  stations, 


■ore  orteiided  symp^iM^uid  greater  coostitmieml  eralMMab 
naturally  produce.  Among  barbaroui .  nationB  and  the  poor  of 
(dviJtizefl  ones,  «cute  diaoaSM  produce  tixe  mortality.  AmooK  the 
betlar  claBKs  of  civilized  oatioiu  chronic  maladiea  abound.  Ther* 
is  (Me  appalling  fact  which  we  must  adduce  in  support  of  our 
•saeitipo,  that  laortality  is  greatest  among  those  who  suSer  the 
neatest  privatiooi ;  we  allude  to  the  mortality  among  slaves.  Im 
AoiericB,  it  was  observed  that  a  very  large  importation  of  slaves 
speedily  reared  renewal,  so  much  did  the  deatlu  predominate 
over  the  births.  According  to  Hufelaod, "  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life,"  p.  165,  one-siitb  of  the  negroes  perished  in  the  West 
Indiefl  annually,  "  a  result  which  is  only  paralleled,"  he  adds, "  by 
the  ravages  of  the  most  inveterate  pestilence."  The.  births  among 
the  Jret  ntgrva  of  Martmique  and  Guadaloupe  were  four  in  a 
haoored,  among  the  ilauta  two  in  a  hundred. 

Theratioof  deatiisof  the  freen^roes  in  onr  troops  is  three  and 
one-third  in  a  hundred,  while  that  among  the  slaves  is  seventeea 
in  a  hundred,  or  about  6ve  times  aantany.    {Btr(trd,p.6S.) 

If  any  argument  were  wanti^  to  crush  this  iniquitous  traJSc  in 
life,  this  Burdy  were  conclusive.  The  liberty. of  an  animal  is 
conjoined  with  no  high  oiotivee.  In  the  desert. or  the  forest  hia 
greatest  gratification  is  to  minister  to  his  gross  appetites,  and  that 
place  has  the  moat  charms  .fpr  him  where  hja  prey  is  the  most 
plentiful.  Learn  his  propensities  and  supply  his  wants,  and  he 
lives  aa  loi^,  and  is  as  free,io  his  cell  as  he  was  in  his  cave.  Ex- 
cite new  tastes  by  giving  bim  food  which  in  a  state  of  nature  he 
could  not  obtain,  and  you  make  him  an  attached  and  willing  de- 
pendent. But  who  shall  supply  to  the  slave  the  home,  the  Mends, 
the  parents,  and  all  the  associatioBs  of  his  early  years?  Palaces 
may  shelter  him,  but  they  bave  not  the  pleasant  jAiade  of  the  ac^ 
tary  palm  in  the  desert.  Laving  waters  may  flow  for  him,  but  like 
the  captive  of  old,  be  will  eit  by  the  waters,  even  of.  a  Babykm, 
and  weep 

"  When  be  thinks  of  thee,  O  Zion !" 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  ameliorated  condition  of  our  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  the  beat  mode  of  verifying  these  asser- 
tioiw  would  be  to  examine  into  the  ratio  of  nortalitf  among  them 
at  present,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  fionner  years,  and  also 
with  that  of  the  free  negroes  and  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
If  the  slave  is  as  happy  or  hiq>pier,  as  some  would  make  us  be- 
Ubm,  than  die  free  negro,  we  may  rert  assured,  eaterit  panbut, 
<Suit  the  rate  tA  detihs  imd  births  vnll  be  at  least  e^ual  in  the  two 
classes.  But  should  diese  rates  be  materially  diflerent,  they  wiH 
furaiah  the  best  gu^e  we  know  of  the  quantum  of  miaery  endured 
w  benefit  derivul. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  exercise  of  inMiw^^^the 
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tiectaauj  result  of  civilizRtion,  as  a  mean  of  prolonging  life ;  and 
yet  nodiing  tends  more  to  procure  sound  healdi  and  quiet  days 
than  a  due  activity  in  the  functions  of  die  brain.  Huteland,  in 
the  work  already  cited,  says,  there  is  no  instance  of  longevity  in 
a  professed  idler.  The  truth  is,  that  he  who  is  occupied  on  sub- 
jects requiring  thought,  has  not  leisure  to  be  intemperate.  But 
independent  of  the  protection  which  mental  occupation  gives 
■gainst  excess  of  all  sorts,  still  there  is  much  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, "  qu'on  meurt  de  b^tise."  From  all  consistent  analogy  we 
tnast  infer  that  the  most  important  oi^an  of  the  body,  the  brain, 
must  have  a  great  influence  in  the  vitality  of  the  frame.  If  any 
other  organ  ceases  to  perform  its  function,  it  immediately  d^ 
«ays,  and  the  constitution  sjmipathises  more  or  less  with  the 
local  injury;  if  a  limb  is  not  used  the  muscles  shrink,  and  the 
bone  becomes  soft;  so  that  no  axiom  in  physiology  b  clearer,  than 
iliat  the  performance  of  the  function  of  an  organ  is  necessary  to 
the  health  of  that  organ.  So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  diing. 
But  facts  show  that  they  who  have  exercised  dieir  brains  have 
usually  attained  to  a  good  old  age.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  tawam  taken  at  hazard,  one  half  frf>m  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  the  other  from  that  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  was  found  that 
the  sum  of  years  lived  among  them  was  10,511,  or  about  saiy- 
nine  years  to  each  man.  And  M.  Brunaud  has  shown  in  bis 
**  Hygiine  des  Gens  des  lettres,"  that  literary  men  bare,  in  all 
climates  and  times,  usually  been  long-lived.  So  true  is  it  that 
knowledge  is  a  blessing,  and  the  propagation  of  it  a  duty.  Even 
among  brutes,  Fred.  Cnvier  bas  remarked  that  the  stupidest  are 
die  least  amenable  to  kindness,  and  he  instances  the  males  of  the 
whole  class  of  ruminants,  while  the  tiger  and  the  byiena,  raised  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  will  come  to  be  caressed  by  the  handa  of 
their  keeper.  Had  our  limita  permitted,  we  might  have  compared 
the  civilization  of  modem  with  those  of  ancient  kingdoms.  But 
the  reader  may,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  visit  the  British  Mnseum  or 
any  other  collection  of  antiquities,  look  on  the  utensils  of  domestic 
economy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  own  country ;  or,  if  he  will  turn  over  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  for  learned  and  amusing  accounts 
of  ancient  times  and  customs,  and  then  compare  these  frith 
"  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,"  we  think  he  will  come  to 
die  same  conclusion  with  M.  Berard,  that  a  workman  of  London 
with  his  week's  wages  is  surrounded  with,  and  can  probably  com- 
mand more  solid  comforts  than  the  noblest  Roman  in  die  Augustan 
age,  or  the  most  luxurious  Greek  b  the  age  of  Pericles. 
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Akt.  VIII. — 1.  Reiie  durck  Schveden,  Noncegen,  Lapland, Finn- 
landjUiid  Ingermanxiand,  in  denJahren  1S17,  1816)  vud  18^0. 
VoD  Frieilrich  Wilhelm  vod  Schubert,  d«r  Theologie  Doctor 
nad  Professor  in  der  Konigl.  Preius.  Uaiveraitiit  zu  Greilu- 
wsld.     3  v<ds.  8vo.     Leipsig.  1823. 

i.  Noticet  sur  la  Literatttre  et  let  beaux  Arts  en  Siiide.  Par 
Mariuine  Ehrenitrom.     8vo.     Stockholm.   1826. 

That  we  bare  had  eaougb  and  to  spare  of  trawls  and  voyages 
in  all  possible  shapes,  is,  generally  speaking,  undeniable;  and  it 
i>  but  fair  to  admit  that  Sweden  aad  the  adjacent  countries  have, 
wilhiii  the  last  twes^  years,  had  their  due  allotment  of  descrip:- 
ti?e  quartos  and  octavos;  still  thete  are  some  interesting  chaiac- 
teristice  of  these  countries,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  hav*. 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  English  works.  If  ^e 
consider  for  a  moment  the  topic  of  literature  in  the  first  pUc«( 
and  apply  to  any  one  among  the  learned  of  our  own  country; 
let  us  try,  for  example,  among  professors  nodding  under  their 
laorels  io  the  plenitude  of  wisdom,  or  among  hard-working  stu- 
dious aspirants,  in  the  bosoms  of  our  two  Alnta  Matres,  ^nd  put 
the  question, — what  author  now  resident  at  Stockholm,  Upsala, 
or  Lund,  he  considers  roost  praiseworthy,  and  the  odds  are  enor- 
ntons,  that,  in  the  answem  we  should  receive,  our  learned  professor 
or  aspirant  would  betray  a  complete  unconsciousness  that  these 
universities  had  any  character  highly  eminent  to  boast  of  since 
the  times  of  Rudbeck  and  Litinsus.  Let  us  try  the  same  qucs> 
tion  at  the  modem  Athens,  or  any  of  the  other  universities  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  same  result. 

Joking  apart,  ibe  continued  and  utter  neglect  of  Swedish  au- 
thors in  England,  though  naturally  enough  to  be  accounted  for, 
is  yet  scarcely  justifiable.  The  degree  of  ignorance  regarding 
their  ftruMnre  is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  we  have  here  suggested; 
yet  we  may  decidedly  affirm  that,  of  "  the  reading  public,"  not 
even  one  in  a  thousand  has  ever  thought  about  the  matter,  while 
among  our  critics  it  would  prove  eiiceedingly  difficult  to  find  an 
individual  competent  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  publications, 
Budi  as  they  are,  that  have  appeared  at  Stockholm  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  at  present  we  ourselves  cannot  venture  to 
undertake,  for  translated  specimens  would  be  absolutely  reifuisitc, 
and  the  stock  of  materiel  on  our  Hhelves  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
admit  of  our  making  a  fair  and  equitable  selectiou.  Sesides,  we 
have  a  book  of  travels  on  our  table,  to  which,  after  a  few  more 
prelimioar]'  remarks,  we  stall  principally  direct  our  reader's 
attention. 
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Unquestionably,  if  the  three  ponderous  octavos  now  hrfbre  na 
bad  tnerefy  treited  the  iame  topics  with  onr  own  travelters, 
who  h«v9  ancccMively  followed  each  others  steps  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  ovei  the  same  ground,  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Captaia 
Jones  inclu^ve,  we  should  not  have  felt  much  inclination  to  un- 
dertake the  labour  of  wading  through  Dr.  Schubert's  production, 
for  fear  of  incurrine  the  reproach,  that  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  and  all  the  other  nortberv  kingdom^  have  been  described  a 
hundred  times,  they  consequently  can  afford  nothing  sufficiently 
enrioas,  new  and  important  to  require  farther  investigation.  We 
eertainly  do  not  consider  such  minute  analysts  as  Mr.  Schubert 
presents  of  northern  statistics,  tn  eveiy  possible  branch,  as  an 
absolute  desideratum,  for  the  details  are  more  curious  than  useful 
to  an  inhabitant  of  England.  We  take  a  special  interest  ia 
Sweden,  however,  for  a  reason  known  to  but  few  of  onr  readers, 
nz.  that  since  the  year  1786,  and  still  more  since  IBtO,  there  has 
been  a  stirring  spirit  among  her  literary  characters,  who,  within 
Aat  short  Space  of  time,  have  achieved  so  mu(^  in  various  depart- 
ments,, thHt  we  may  not  only  expect  farther  improvement,  but  also 
entertain  hopes  that  Swedish  authors  will  one  day  or  another  be 
acknowledged  over  Europe  as  highly  deserving  of  respect  and 
attention. 

On  this  account,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  we  are  the  more 
disposed  to  notice  the  present  work,  though  the  industrious 
author  himself  is  by  no  means  a  bibliographer.  But  from  a  natu- 
ral association  of  ideas,  we  reed  willingly  statistical  and  other 
details  relating  to  a  people,  from  whose  literature  we  trust  to 
Anw  before  long  specimens  that  will  prove  both  usefnl  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Already  several  essays  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject  in 
France  ;  but  without  referring  to  them,  at  present,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  ever  since  the  year  1739,  when  Charles  XII-  eSt»> 
blisbed  that  academy,  of  which  LinniBus  was  the  chief  oraamen^ 
scientific  pursuits  have  been  followed  up  both  at  Stockholm  and 
Upsala,  with  great  perseverance  and  assiduity.  Of  late  years^ 
not  only  has  natund  history  as  before  been  lealously  cultivated, 
bnt  in  the  departments  of  diemistry,  tntunt  philosoplqr  in  all 
ita  branches,  nathematics,  8tc  many  chsracters  of  high  respecta- 
bility have  appeared,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Bertelhii, 
Accrell,  Broling,  Cronstadt,  Engestrom,  Garney,  Hedinberg, 
Hedin,  H^melin,  Hielm,  Hiiinger,  Hallstriim,  C.  T.  Lidbeck, 
Nordwall,  Retzius,  Rubers,  Skio)d«br«nd,  and  Swedenstiems, 
who  have  all  either  published  saentific  works,  or  contributed  to 
periodicala.  That  their  labonrt  are  bttle  known  ont  of  their  own 
country  is  assuredly  no  proof  that  they  are  unworthy  of  reg«d. 
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S«ci>  the  l)t)rt«iMd  inAuiti;  of  poeU  lod  diuoatuta  &il  Xo 
nuke  Uieir  way  sctom  the  frontiers;  «t  hII  ctciUs,  the;  bave  ii*t 
reached  Great  Britaini  and  we  believe  tbe  lurking  cauw  of  all 
tbia  ii  merely  a  very  grouodleu  prejudice  agaiBit  tb«  Swedist^ 
languag«,  which  n^t  have  proved  a  bar  ia  the  way  of  IriiiHuau% 
•s  well  w  any  odier  Ban  of  geoiiw,  if  he  bad  net  wiitteo  in  th« 
'Tt^^fJ''  oaiietsal  anoagit  schoUrs. 
.  for  tbe  last  tweoi^  years,  however,  the  investigatioa  of  history 
and  antiquities  has-ratiier  prevailed  over  that  of  abstract  scieooe. 
Tban  is  not  wanting  a.  toterable  party  <rf  tnetaphyBiciani  ai>4 
political  ecooomists ;  above  all,  |>oets  and  dramatic  writers  aiai 
nnmerous  aud  fioDrishing;  while,  aa  to  prose  novels,  it  niuit  bfr 
owned  that  circulating  libraries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  translatonb 
tbe  stock  of  national  productions  in  that  way  being  reoiarkably 
Bcanty ;  but  it  will  no  doubt  rapidly  increase,  the  CounUa* 
Charlotte  de  Berger  having  bc^n,  in  tbe  year  1814y  to  set  a 
laudable  example  of  industry  in  the  composition  of  patbetM 
romances.  Among  historians  or  illustrators  of  history,  Afaelini^ 
a  learned  and  indeCstigable  clergyman  has,  with  the  aid  of  Mr> 
Rask  of  Copenhagen,  completed  a  wm-k  of  infinite  value  to  -  tik 
Uioae  who  wish  to  examine  into  Scandinavian  antiquities,  vis,  » 
translation  into  Swedish  of  the  Icelandic  prose  and  poetical 
Eddfts,  ajong  with  a  new  edition  of  the  originals,  most  industri- 
ously collated  with  tbe  different  MSS.  at  Copenhagen  mtd 
Upsala;  to  which  the]^  have  added  "  The  Scalda."  (or  Art«jF 
Poetry,)  this  last  never  having  been  till  then  correctly  printed. 
With  re^rd  to  Mr.  Rask,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  after 
bavii^  been  an  observant  traveller  in  msoy  countries,  and  ac- 
quired an  absolute  power  over  almost  every  modern  langui^e, 
be  bas  found  himself  more  interested  by  the  literary  character  of 
the  Swedes  than  by  that  of  any  other  continental  nation ;  and 
this  too  in  defiance  of  the  prejudices  which,  as  a  Dane,  b« 
may  be  supposed  to  have  imbibed,  the  iohabitaots  of  C<^n- 
bagcu  detesting  most  cordislly  those  of  Stockholm,  so  that  eve« 
Swedish  books  are  held  by  the  former  in  utter  contempt  la 
some  resnects,  these  publications  of  Mr.  Afzeliua  and  his  friend 
are  deciqedly  superior  to  their  precursors  of  the  same  class  1^ 
Von  der  Hageu,  Grimn^  and  others,  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany. 

In  conformity  to  tbe  example  thus  afforded,  a  society  wa». 
framed  at  Upsala  in  ISei,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
capital  edition  of  the  Norwegian  history,  written  in  Icelandic,  by- 
Snorro  Storteson,  iq  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  Swedish  transt 
UMoDi  followed  by  tbe  "  Sagen"  (old  stories)  of  Kuig  Suemr, 
wba  .flounshed  about  tbe  same  early  pwiod.    Passing  over  tbe 
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net  <^  Boch  aatiqHuiBa  reaeirchea,  we  msy  observe  -dnt  the 
sane  A&elius,  aided  by  Professor  Geyer  of  Upsalt,  has  pub- 
Kflhed  a  collection  of  Swedish  Songs,  in  three  Tolumea,  octavo, 
which  well  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the-  bibliographer. 
These  are  accompanied  by  historical  dissertations, -and    by  a 
quarto  volume  of  music,  containing  many  delightful. airs  not  els«* 
where  to  be  found,  having  been  then  first  taken  down  from  the 
voice  of  the  singers.     Nor  is  it  merely  on  Scandinavian  mytbo- 
k^,  but  also   on    comparatively   modem    subjects,   tliat    the 
Swedish  historians  have  be«n  actively  employed,  thus  rescuing 
by  degrees  many  valuable  documents  from  oblivion.     Among 
these  undertakings  we  must  not  forget  the  voluminous  "  Records 
of  Northern  History,"  adventured  by  a  literal?  society  at  Stock- 
holm, «nd  brought  out  periodically  in  octavo  volumes.     By  tins 
work-much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  times  when  the  face  of 
Vasa  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  materials  are  afforded  for  a  complete 
view  of  the  reign  of  .Charles  XII.  who  is,  above  all,  die  favourite 
aational  hero.     About  five  years  ago,  a  separate  dissertation  on 
his  character,  and  on  the  citanges  in  the  government  after  his  death, 
was  published  by  Professor  Geyer,  and  justly  excited  great  a^ 
tention.  Th^most  important  historical  collection,  however,  is  that 
entitled  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Suecicaruni  medii  tevi,"  published 
under  the  cpre  of  Geyer  and  SchriMter,  at  Upsata.  It  was  intended 
lo  be  comprised  in  three  folio, volumes,  but  we  have  not  heard 
whether  more  than  the  first  (published  in  1&18)  has  appeared. 
Tb«-  present  King  contributed  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  na- 
tional  work,  which  at  the  same  time  is  well  received  and  anp- 
ported  bythepublic,  who  were  much  interested  by  the  old  rhymed 
chronicles  in  the  first  volume,  several  of  which  had  never  before 
been  printed.     Among  older  historians,  the-  best  are  Dalin  and 
Lagerbring,  of  whom  the  latter  was  in  favour  about  the  ynr 
177O;  bot  his  opinions  and  statements  have  been  vehemently 
combated  by  Mr.  Halienberg,  historiographer  royal  at  Stock- 
holm, who  is  one  of  the  most  promising  writers  in  prose.     Otber 
names    should    he    included,  for  example,   Granberg,    Count 
Schwerin,  Silferstolpe,  Lindfbrs,  and  Liliegren,  of  whom  the  first 
has  published  an  excellent  history  of  Gottenburg,  die  reign-t^ 
Gustavus  IV.,  various  tracU  on  Statistics,  Sic.  and  the  two  last  are 
authors  of  some  recent  works  on  Scandinavian  records,  whidi 
ought  to  have  been  enumerated  above  with  those  of  Oeyer  and 
Afxeliui.     Before  proceeding  to  mention  some  of  the  poets  and 
metaphysicianB,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  in  topography  and  illas- 
traled  books,  the  Swedish  press  has  been  rather  prolific.    In 
particular,  we  m^bt  allude  to  three  volumes  by  Liliegren,  on 
Northern  Antiquities,  with  litltpgraphic  prints ;  also  a  work  irf 
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BlexsH.  pa  HaUuu),  which  contnns  mncli  valaiblb  information ; 
five  volmnes  on  West  Gothland,  by  Lindskog,  end  another  pub- 
licaltoa  oo  East  Gothbiid,  by  Widegren.  Of  the  remarkable  old 
castle,  Skokloater,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  tlte  Thirty  years' 
war,  Uiere  is  an  interesting  description,  with  copperplates,  by 
Rochlieu.  We  should  note  also  Tbersner's  views  of  Schonea, 
io  ten  volumes,  which  supply  a  contiQuatioR  of  Dalbei^'s  great 
work,  "  Suecia  Antiqiia  et  Hodienia." 

Now  llteD  for  the  "  genus  irtitabtle."  Swedeo  seems  in- 
many  respects  well  adapted  to  become  a  poetic^  .iioiintTy ;  and 
we  find  that  her  natives  are  enen  as  mudi  attached  to  their  own. 
romantic  scenes,  their  wild  birth  woods,  gleaming  lakes,  and 
rockj  vallics,  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  my- 
thology of  the  old,  and  still  more  of  the  later  Edda,  supplies 
them  with  beautiful  allegories  and  effective  machtneiy,  which,, 
(though  we  do  not  forget  Dr.  Sayers,)  seem  never  to  have  been 
properly  nnderstood  and  appreciated  in  England.  Amoog  the 
moat  wonderful  instances  of  genius  that  have  appeared  in  any- 
age  or  nation,  we  may  reckon  Bellmann,  the  Swedish  Anacreon, 
a  self-taught  poet,  who  was  bom  in  174],  and  died  in  1796- 
Hia  songs,  it  is  true,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  bear  translation ;  the 
allusions  being  local,  and  the  scenes  almost  always  laid  in  low 
life;  bat,  on  account  of  their  spirit  and  originali^,  they  afford- 
most  admirable  models.  Besides,  Bellmann's  genius  was  far 
from  being  confined  to  verse-making  only.  The  music  to  his 
numerous  songs  was  almost  tuvaiiably  of  his  own  composition, 
so  that  in  the  command  over  the  sister  arts,  we  believe  he  is 
unrivalled.  We  have  beard  respectable  judges  affirm  that,  as  a 
musical  composer,  independently  of  his  poetical  merits,  Bell- 
mann was  emitted  to  very  high  distinction.  On  account  of  his 
partiality  to  low  life,  he  has  been  compared  to  Teniers,  Ostade, 
and  Gerard  Douw,  among  painters ;  however,  the  analogy  is 
but  superficial ;  for  the  painter  strives  to  represent  things  as  they 
really  are;  whereas  Bellmann  creates  for  himself  a  new. world 
out  of  the  rudest  materials,  and  while  he  writes  almost  always  in 
the  character  of  a  Bacchanalian,  we  may  be  assured  that  his  pro- 
ductions are  not  such  as  tfae  undue  stimulus  of  wine,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  of  nature  and  extraordinary  genius,  matured  by 
discipline,  could  have  inspired.  That  he  lived  well,  and  was  of 
a  buoyant  jovial  humour,  we  doubt  not;  but  he  lived  for  Art 
more  than  for  pleasure ;  or  ratiier  his  pleasure  consisted  in  that 
art  by  which  in  his  own  country  he  has  gained  immortal  reputa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  Bellmann's  prin- 
ciples, on  which,  perhaps,  a  new  school  of  poeb^  might  be 
fonoded.     However,  let  any  one  recollect  the  tract  of  investiga- 
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tioa  vriaA  has  been  geoa  over  bj  our  own  CrAbe  (diceptfag,-  of 
coonie,  the  prisons  and  work-houaeB,)  hikI  pictiire  to  UnwAf  the 
self-same  ecencty  and  eircBmstBDcsg  lighted  up  b;  a  £enrid  afNrit 
of  pteasure,  instead  of  being  chilled  aad  clouded  by  tlteinfluevoc 
of  satirical  hypochondriaciMn :  tfaen  some  idea  may  be  gai>ed  of 
ScUtnatMi's  leading  cbaracteristicB. 

Abjost  the  year  IT^A,  Leopold,  a  special  faTOurits  of  OiUla- 
vus  HI.  first  came  into  public  notice,  and  has  etcr  since  been 
held  in  great  estimation.  Most  of  the- Swedish  poeto  hMeriy 
faaV6  been  men  <^  some  rank  and  coBseqamce.  llaopold  is  not 
only  distii^uished  as  a  leading  member  of  tJie  Stockholm  Aca- 
demy, but  has  been  raise^l  to  Ae  station  of  Privy  CounaeUar, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Commander  of  the  Polar  Star  Order  of 
Knighthood.  Although  his  models  were  almost  exctosivety 
drawu  from  the  French  school — at  that  time  ( 1 785)  none  of  the 
best — yet  in  his  smaller  poems  there  is  of^n  a  degree  of  aol- 
mation  and  energy  such  as  could  not  have  bees  expected  from  a 
mere  imitator.  His  language  too,  is  alwaya  clear,  forciUe,  and 
flowing;  but  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  his  elaborate 
tragedies.  "  Odin"  is  more  tolerable  and  readable  than  "  Vir> 
ginia;"  bu^both  are  examples  of  nn  iH-jndged  attempt  to  at- 
turalize  the  Sonorous  rhodomontade  and  see^saw  versiScatioe  of 
the  French  poets,  in  the  uncongenial  climate  of  Sweden ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  "Academical  Discourses"  are  very  respcctr- 
tbie.  There  are  also  some  prose  novellettes,  particularly  those 
of  "  Kraket,  or  the  Three  Hard  Words,"  "  Annette  and  .ffigie," 
and  "  The  Beautiful  Bigot,"  which  we  have  read  with  satiicfac- 
lion:  Voltaire,  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  poet;  seems  to  bare  been 
the  grand  idol  of  lieopold ;  and  whatever  appeared  in  the  literary 
WorM,  not  sanctioned  by  his  example,  proved  in  Leopold's  eat>- 
nation  utterly  contemptible.  The  taste  for  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  icfaool  of  nature,  which  began  then  to  pre- 
vail in  Germany,  and  the  trwislattooa  of  them,  led  grsdnaliy  to  a 
great  revolution  in  ideas  relative  to  dramatic  composition.  In 
this  revolution  Klinger  led  the  way,  (by  the  bye,  Ae  is  a  charac- 
ter still  unheard-of  in  England,)  and  was  followed  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  Sec. ;  the  worita  of  ibeae  German  author* 
found  their  way  to  Stockholm,  and  there  found  partiKans ;  but 
to  all  such  innovators  Leopold  and  his  partisans  declnmj  open 
hostility;  and  the  French  models  might  have  idrieved  their 
ascendancy  through  the  infloence  of  Leopold  in  the  Academy, 
had  it  not  been  for  Thorild  and  Ehrensvard,  incomprebeasibla 
tidtHes  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  They  looked  nfjon  Iha 
l^ivjr  Counselor  Leopold,-with  his  Academic^  Discouraea,  his 
Addresses  to-  the  King,  Us-Odes,  Blepta,  and  Saiuieta,  «a  aa 
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nkl  wM.HiSiutely  tlia  noire  bold  ind  dktiiiguiihed  wiitsr.  Three 
■ditieiu  of  his  worlu  hive  appeared  in  Sweden  since  &e  yen 
18K,  one  of  them  with  fine  embellishraentSL  The  moat  impor- 
tant of  tbeae  are  hia  Travels  in  Italy,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  and 
Letters  to  Qustavus  III.  all  which  have  been  translated  into 
Gennan,  and  which  were  indeed  the  first  effectual  attacks  of  a 
daring  Scandinavian  spirit,  on  the  system  of  the  Frenchified  acfr- 
dwniciMMj  wfaifb  would  a»ver  have  proved  the  m^na  of  rousing 
tjgfiof  litfrnx  cquolryivea  fron  torpw. 

Ufiacf '  arow  a  noat  tivety  conteat  Thorild  was  soon  aided 
by  Hoyer,  Oedmana,  Almquist,  and  Silferstolpe.  There  €»- 
•oed  •  wao-  ofperiodica)  writers,  which,  as  usual.  Dad  the  effect  of 
aharpening  the  wit  on  both  sides.  The  Leopold  party  had 
their  weekly  Literary  and  Theatrical  Journal,  in  which,  of 
course,  they  reduced  all  their  ideas  to  French  line  and  measure. 
This  was  followed  up  by  their  opponents,  with  "  The  Lyceum," 
a  monthly  publicattou;  "The  Polypherae,"  "The  Aurora," 
above  all,  by  "  The  Phosphoroi,"  4  monthly  magazine,  made  up 
of  vaviowa,  proa^  oarrauvea,  and  poetry.  The  principal  con- 
tiibatara  to  thia  last  were  Atterbome,  Palmblad,  iutdbom, 
Elgatrbin,  Ingelgren,  and  Sanden,  all  of  whom  were  poets  of  ex- 
Mordiaafy  and  original  talent.  In  particular,  we  skould  f«coBt- 
mend  Atterbome,  Ingelgren,  -and  Elgstrom,  who  (the  latter  we 
aaeaa)  died  untimely  in  1810.  Aioug  with  these  periodicals 
Buat  be  t«Gkonsd  "  The  Iduna,"  chiefly  devoted  to  history  and 
■Bli^uitiea;  and  "  Svea,"  edited  by  Professor  Geyev,  of  which 
tb*  conteMs.  aia  miioellaneous.  But  we  know  few  publicatioka 
nun  inKrsating  thaa  "  The  Pbosphoros," — scarce  any  one  that 
to  a  Bridsh  reader  is  so  perfectly  novel  in  cbaracter.  The  first 
poems  tfaat  we  perused  there,  were  two  short  sketches,  entitledi 
"  Kyrko  Gavden,"  (the  Churchward)  by  Atterbome,  in  which  be 
has  called  the  imagery  of  the  later  £dda  into  life,  with  a  degree 
of  paaaioaate  melancholy  and  imagioatiTe  fervour,  sucb  as  we 
have  rarely  seen  equalled. 

The  nnmbar  of  poets  aad  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  already 
aaid,  ia  raduadaat;  and  we  shall  now  reckon  up  a  few  names  <^ 
tboa*  who  are  most  emiaent  Perhaps  no  one  better  deserves 
to  WAV  tbe  laurel  wreatti  than  Tegoer,  the  present  JBiihop  of 
Wexio,  regarding  whom  we  shall  eitract  a  few  words  from  the 
v<dBBe  publinhed  by  Madame  Ehrenstrom,  tbe  title  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  Article. 

**  Tbgner's  romance  of  '  Axele,'  translated  into  German,  by  the 
Btfoness  Helrig,  by  Mr.  Schlei,  and  several  otben,  has  made  a  most 
lnilyia[«Eiaipn;  and  wmeKAfttn  Onatha  cbaiaeteilicd  tbe  worii  ■> 
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'  a  new  and  brilliNit  meteor  in  tbe  poetical  wotld,'  bat  he  hu  reprinted 
it  in  bu  Jonnul,  with  a  waim  eulogium.  The  Baroa  de  G— ^ — ,  a  ostive 
o£  HollaQd,  intormed  me  that  be  bad  been  induced  to  learn  tlie  Swedish 
language  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  might  read  '  Axele'  in  the  ori- 

S'nal,  so  much  had  be  been  delighted  with  the  German  Tcniona, 
aving  proceeded  thus  far,  the  Baron  studied  all  the  re«t  of  our  liviag 
authori,  and  has  expretsed  the  greatest  admiration  of  their  productions. 
Indeed  he  was  altogether  astonished  at  the  unexpected  treasures  in  Swe- 
dish literature,  so  little  known  in  any  other  country  !  The  romance  of 
.'  Axele'  has  been  translated  into  English,*  and  Mr.  Holmbergsen  has 
■applied  designi  iUustrative  of  the  principal  scenes  in  tbit  charming 
poem.  Tegner  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  moat  heroic  patriotism 
when  he  composed  '  The  Srea,'  irtiich  gained  a  prixe  from  the  StotUiolH 
Academy.  His  '  War  Songs  for  tlie  Jutland  Chasseurs,  and  for  tbe 
Conscripts  of  Schonen,'  are  so  spirited,  that  they  might  excite  courage 
even  in  a  poUroon.  Moreover,  hb  vein  of  satire  is  biting  and  irresist- 
able.  Woe  to  the  poor  wight  who  incurs  bis  indignation  !  The  poem 
of  '  Frithioff*  is  even  superior  to  that  of  '  Axele  ;'  it  baa  more  variety 
of  interest,  and  has  indeed  acquired  much  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  Herein  the  philosopher  discovers  food  for  meditation  i  the  most 
ftstidioas  critic  cannot  rerase  his  applause ;  young  ladies  devonr  his 
beantitii]  descriptions  )  their  attention  is  riveted  hy  his  parting  scene  of 
the  two  lover* ;  they  are  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  lamentatioM  of 
'  iDgeboig.'  Every  Swede  feels  proud  to  be  a  compatriot  of  '  Fritbioff,* 
and  inwired  by  sudi  a  heroic  model,  he  renews  the  in*iokble  iMtt,  '  to 
live  and  die  for  hb  country.'  " — p.  9S. 

The  Bishop  of  Wexio,  though  unquestionably  poaaeased  of 
great  learning  and  accomplishments,  has  published  but  lit^  ia 
comparison  with  Mr.  Ling,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic  Academy 
It  l/psBla,  a  man  of  a  very  powerful  and  original  mind.  Uke 
our  own  Dryden  and  some  otbersr  be  did  not  appear  as  an.ia- 
dustrious  author,  tilt  he  was  rather  advanced  in  life,  but  having 
once  begun,  moved  onward  with  rapidity,  producing  twenty-five 
or  thirty  plays,  founded  mostly  on  the  early  bbtory  of  his  own 
country,  which  have  been  received  with  great  approbation,  be- 
sides several  epic  and  minor  poems,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at 
some  future  period.  One  great  reason  for  the  interest  we  feel 
io  these  works  is  their  being  so  purely  and  decidedly  Swedish  or 
Scandinavian.  Leopold's  efforts,  ou  the  contrary,  were  directed 
to  the  transplanting  of  Parisian  exotics  into  a  northern  climate ; 
Idr.  ling  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  those  whidt  are  indl- 
genou, — we  mean  the  old  Scandinavian  models. 

Professor  Geyer  of  Upsala  baa  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
historian  and  antiquary,  but  claims  .to  be  reckoned  also  among 
poets,  for  his  antiquarian  magazine,  entitled  "  Iduna,"  has  often 
Seen.eulivened  by  eicellent  verges, and  his  own  productioos  we 
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dl  marked  by  fervour  Btid  onKinaliiy-  His  poems,' eatilted 
*•  The  Pirate,"  "  'Vhe  Laat  of  the  Bards,"  and  "  The  Last  of 

the  Heroes,"  are  especially  admired,  and  would  be  fouad  most 
eligible  for  the  purposes  of  a  translator,  as  they  afford  so  much 
insight  into  the  peculiar  cbaracteri sties  of  northero  nstioDs.  On 
coDsideration,  however,  we  believe  that  Atterbome  should  have 
stood  at  the  head  ofour  list;  and  while  Leopold  has  be^n  called 
by  his  admirers  tbe  Swedish  Voltaire,  Atterbome  is  frequently 
styled  theGoethe  of  the  North.  His  acquirements  are  of  a  much 
wider  range  than  those  of  Ling,  or  even  Tegaer;  be  has  seen 
more  of  the  world,  having  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  his  poems,  printed  in 
"  The  Phospboros,"  and  in  his  own  poetical  "  Almanack,"  the 
latter  having  been  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  many  years.  Np 
one  has  been  more  zealous  than  Atterbome  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  taste  for  English  and  German  literature,  in  opposition 
to  the  old  French  school  of  Leopold,  aud  he  is  one  of  tbe  few 
Swedish  poets  who  have  succeeded  equally  well  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  There  are  many  other  authors  not  undeserving  of  being 
neationed ;  for  example,  the  Privy  Counsellor  KuUbei^,  whp 
has  at  different  times  edited  three  periodicals,  and  is  the  author 
o(  several  poems  which  have  been  much  praised,  as  those  on 
"  Domestic  Happiness,"  and  on  "  Old  Age."  Then  comes  tbe 
Privy  Counsellor  Wellmark,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  French 
Action,  who  still  edites  the  "  Alraanna  Journal,"  a  new  series  of 
4he  weekly  paper  formerly  superintended  by  Leopold.  Prt^ 
fesBor  Franzen  is  a  very  popular  author,  and  has  been  comptf^d 
by  hit  countri/men,  at  one  time,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  at 
another  to  Lord  Byron  !  There  are  in  particular  two  volumejs  of 
his  "  Poetical  Tales,"  which  are  far  from  being  deficient  either 
in  spirit  or  elegance.  He  joined  with  Count  Adlerspar  in  a 
literary  journal,  of  which  we  forget  the  name,  but  which  wa» 
supported  also  by  Silferstolpe,  and  various  others,  especially  by 
Madame  Langr^n,  a  poetess  of  high  endowments,  whose  un- 
timely  death  is  much  deplored  in  Sweden.  Hammerekold  ha^ 
published  "  Poetic  Studies,"  and  "  An  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  the  Plastic  Art,"  besides  many  other  lucubrations,  which) 
though  little  encouragement  has  been  bestowed  on  them  in  his 
own  country,  evince  considerable  ingenui^.  We  have,  more- 
over, Valerius,  a  poet  with  tbe  title  of  Fore^n  Secretary, — 
Madame  Aspin,  alim  Euphrosyne,  the  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  L.  E.  L. 
of  the  North, — the  collected  works  of  the  State  Counsellor  Ad-r 
lerspethy  — Pehr  Wallstrbm,  a  genius  who,  like  Atterbome,  has 
travelled  much,  and  in  various  countries,  after  which  he  returned 
contentedly  home, to  cultivate  poetry  and  his  landed  est^t^^^lj^ 
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eoM  regiona  near  CaHstadt, — nor  must  we  leave  out  Aiptaltn; 
sutfaor  of  "  My  Native  Land,"  Bud  other  verses  of  great  merit 
tad  beasty. 

Without  attempting  or  intending  to  give  ftpet^nrens  of  conpo- 
sttton,  we  have  thus  hastily  run  over  a  few  namta  to  prove  niAt 
Sweden  is  bj  no  means  without  authors,  and  that  those  aiithMv 
are  net  without  the  spirit  of  iodngfry  and  enlulation.  We  had 
noted  these  names  from  recollection  merely,  before  Madams 
Ehrenstrom's  work  came  into  our  hands; — in  that  we  Bnd  above 
three  hundred  literary  characters  leoumerated,  Co  do  proper  jus*- 
tice  to  whom,  this  article  must  have  been  devoted  iiltogelher  to 
the  literature  of  Sweden,  a  plan  which  We  defer  till  armmei  time. 
But  in  posting  through  the  first  volume  of  t)T.  Schubert's  work. 
we  think  we  shall  also  prove,  that  in  regard  to  public  ibstitutibns, 
Matittioal  regulations,  mdraU,  manners,  and  religion,  dtere  is 
macfa  deserving  the  notice  of  our  countrymen.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  work  before  us  contains  more  information  oa  these 
points  than  all  the  works  that  have  been  published  in  England, 
fVom  the  days  of  Sir  Nadianiel  Wraxall  down  to  die  present  time. 
Dr.  Schubert  is  indeed  tsdier  toe  minute  in  bis  details  t  aitd  were 
the  work  to  be  transferred  to  ourUnguege,  the  three  volumes 
might  very  properly  be  reduced  to  two  of  moderate  size.  How- 
ever, we  have  followed  him  in  his  long  tour  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

The  author's  primary  object  in  going  to  Sweden,  Lapland, 
tde.  vras  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  religion  and  churclfdiscipline 
in  the  North,  on  which  sutnects  be  has  alreisdy  published  two 
volamts  octavo,  printed  at  Greifewald,  in  1821.  But  in  regard 
to  industry  in  collecting  matdrials,  surely  there  is  no  traveler 
equal  to  a  Gemnn  professorl  After  his  primary  intention  was 
accomplished,  and  his  book  On  chaix^-discipline  given  to  the 
world,  he  perceived  that  he  had  memoranda  still  on  haod,  auffi- 
dent  to  make  out  three  volumes  more  on  subjects  not  profes- 
sional and  SHcred,  but  miscellaneous  and  profoue.  These 
volumes  amount  to  no  less  than  ifteen  hundred  page*,  of  whidi 
we  cannM  be  espected  to  give  any  adequate  analysis,  lie  ver7 
table  of  contents,  taken  from  the  beads  of  chapters,  would  fill  at 
least  eight  or  ten  pages;  but  we  shall  ^ve.  enough  to  enable  our 
readers  to  fonn  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  ailthdr's  capacity  for 
observation  and  description.  One  reigning  peculiarity  ia  his 
book  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  fault,  but  it  is  not  so  ib  our 
estimation :  vix.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Journey  be  is 
detigfated  with  the  situations  in  which  he  6nd8  himself,  and  wtA 
aH  the.  living  characters  who  come  in  his  way.  It  w  probable  that 
an  English  tourist  would  have  drawn  very  different  C|<^fwhuioiiB ) 
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-bat  OH  tbe.  vhole)  «e  stand  a  mucb  bettor  obtnoe  oF  itsOMViDga 
BBeftil  hnd  eqaitable  statement  fmai  r  dweller  who  MtaiM  nia 
good-fabmour,  than  fron  twe  who  quanela  coastantfy  ivirti  evciy 
petty  iiKoaveBieace,  till  at  hrat  aU  *greeabla  inipreinMii  tve 
eiSaced,  and  all  plebsant  object  veiled  from  his  aigfat,  by  tbe 
vaponrs  of  hyjMKbondriacium  and  tbe  boiae-ncluiea>>  '     ' 

Tbe  Doctor  laandies  from  SCrmlsuDd  in  May,  1818,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  tbe  packet-abip  to  Ystadt,  irbicb,B8  usual,  be  doccribM 
«s  a  most  agreeable  town;  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  ka^ 
al>out  tbree  tb6usarfd  inbafaitants.  Here  be  provides  bimself  with' 
»  conveiHent  two-wheeled  spriag-caniags,  and  recollecting  qll 
tbe  BubjecU  which  a  stranger  most  wisfaes  to  be  acquainted  with 
on  his  arrival  in  a  foreign  country :  via.  moiiey,  inas  atid  !&»■ 
keepers,  poet-horses  and  postilions,  maps  and  travetleFs'  gvidet, 
lie  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a  moat  minute  investigation  of 
all  diese  points.  The  explanation  respecting  paper  money,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  great  quantity  of  copper  coins  b»- 
fore  setting  ont,  for  fear  of  not  getting  change  apon  the  road, 
are  ody  prudential  «nd  ^  fropoi.  But  bis  description  of  tbe 
mode  of  travelling  ia  sirch  as  no  one  surely  bat  a  Oreifewald  prt>^ 
fesBor  conid  have  supplied.  Hera  be  baa  g»ae  tborougkly  and 
radically  to  work,  furnishing  us  with  h  regular  history  of  tbe  gra- 
dual improvemenls  which  the  roads  and  pott  regulationa'  fa«i>e 
undergone,  from  the  days  of  King  Ma^^us  Ericeon,  in.the  year 
'  1344,  up  to  the  present  day  !  The  roads  in  Sweden  are  indeed 
eitollcd  by  all  tourists ;  one  is  rarely  detained  for  want  of 
horses,  and  may  advance  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a  faundrsd 
miles  per  day ;  while,  though  sometimei  an  old  woman,  some* 
times  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  old,  offidates  aa  poa- 
tiKon,  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  unpleasant  accident  or  intermp- 
tion  occurs.  Tbe  pebple  are  almost  invari^ly  boneett  end  tbe 
remuneration  to  such  drivers  is  so  small,  that  tbe  vilae  <^  a 
penny,  or  even  a  half-penny  steriiog,  will  have  nearly  as  mwdi 
mfiuence  as  tiwt  of  a  shilling  in  England.  Notwithstandng  tbe 
soiooAneaB  of  the  highways,  there  is  no  such  anaoyance  as  a 
toU-bsr.  "  But  above  all,"  saya  theDoctor,  "  the  politenesawad 
inteD^nce  of  the  postiHoaa  render  our  progress  through  the 
tMnomy  deligbtlnl ;  though  dmr  advantage  can  only  he  ftit  in 
its  folleat  extent  t^  one  who  baa  a  thorongh  command  of  the 
Swedish  laognage.  Bven  to  a  stranger,  hovrever,  who  canuC 
converse  wi£  them,  they  are  equally  attentive,  cndeavovring  by 
•igns  to  Itnd  out  all  bis  wants  and  wishes.  Nor  ia  this  ^e  r»- 
ault  of  mercenaiy  motives,  but  of  that  sheer  good-nature,  cbeo*- 
Ailneas,  and  readiness  to  oblige,  whieb  we  here  almost  coaslnrt^ 
^t  widi  among  the  lower  orders."    The  comforts  enjoyed  1^ 
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the  Swedish  peasiiitiy, — their  integrity  of  prindpk,  and  regu- 
larity of  condnct,  have  been  often  noticed. before;  yet  by  no 
author  are  these  characlerisUca,  arising  from  the  peculiar  system 
of  Kpvcnii^i^'f  BO  frequently  brought  forward  and  dilated  oo  as 
by  Dr.  Schubert.  Even  from  the  humblest  bauer,  or  &rmer,  he 
is  oftentimes  able  to  obtain  valuable  information;  for  the 
farmer  considers  liimself,  and  actually  it,  a  member  of  the  State, 
vho  may  be  chosen  as  a  representative  and  spokesman  of  his  dis- 
trict at  the  iieit  Grand  Diet ;  he  would  therefore  feel  heartily 
ashamed  if  he  were  not  a  ready  penman  and  anthmetioan, 
qualified  alio  to  speak  with  confidence  on  political  economy  and 
religious  discipline,  as  well  as  on  agriculture,  manufacturea, 
fisheries,  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle,  &c. ;  "nor  ii 
there  any  risk  of  being  misled  on  such  occasions ;  for  if  your 
informant  be  not  prepared  on  tfae  question,  he  will  rather  teK 
you  at  once,  '  That  is  more  than  I  know,'  than  take  up  your 
time  and  attention  with  vague  and  ungrounded  assertions." 

With  regard  to  the  natitmal  bank,  and  money  in  all  its  ramifica- 
lioDS,  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  about  as  complete  and  systematic 
as  that  on  post-roads.  Then  come  tt^e  maps  and  other  com- 
pagttons  du  voyagtur,  among  which  he  particularly  recommends 
ThuneLd's  Geography.  At  length  we  behold  him  in  bis  travel- 
ling carriage,  on  the  road  from  Ystadt  to  Stockholm,  in  fine 
weather,  with  the  perfume  of  violets  already  in  the  air.  After 
Borne  remarks  on  the  military  and  religious  discipline  of  soldiers 
at  Dalby,  we  find  him  at  Luiid,  which  he  describes  as  a  most 
delightful  town,  adorned  by  fine  double  rows  of  tall  lime-trees, 
and,  though  there  are  not  above  four  thousand  inhabitants^ 
possessing  many  flourishing  institutions,  besides  the  university, 
which  is  about  as  well  attended  and  reputable  as  that  of  Upsala. 
There  is  no  garrison  in  the  place,  and  every  disturbance  is  care- 
fully guarded  agaiust  which  could  at  all  interfere  with  the  regular 
habijts  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  student.  Even  the 
appearance  of  players  and  such  like  contributors  to  public  amuse- 
ment is  strictly  forbidden.  The  conduct  of  the  professors  is 
mild  and  dignified  i  the  students  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  propriety  of  demeanour,  contrasting  forcibly 
in  this  respect  with  those  of  die  German  universities.  The  pro- 
fessors have  in  general  very  good  salaries,  and  are  exceedingly 
attentive  and  polite  to  visitors.  The  most  perfect  spirit  of  una- 
nimity and  social- cheerfulness  prevails  through  the  town;  yet 
the  old  system  of  economy  and  frugality  is  never  laid  aside,  and 
this,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  to  receive  money,  as  from  a  well- 
-regulated  plan' to  protect  both  masters  and  students  from  the 
-dangers  of  relaxation  and  luxui?.    They  rise'very  eaHy;  break- 
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Alt  aad  dine  at  hours  whkh  Kem  antcdilavittn  even  to  »  Germu  i 

and  accordiag  to  rule,  social  evening  parties  oust  never  remaiit 
late  together,  that  ia,  not  after  nine,--«erUni]y  not  after  tea 
o'clock.  The  degree  of  kindness,  confidences,  and  hospitality* 
^Fitb  which  a  stranger  is  received  at  Lund,  and  indeed  all  over 
Sweden,  cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 

The  number  of  professors,  inferior  teachers  and  assistnotSt 
-was,  when  ouraudior  visited  them  in  1821,  about  anty,  and  that 
of  the  Btudents  about  four  hundred.  At  the  head  of  the  univeiw 
■ity  ii  the  Chancellor,  who  must  always  be  a  man  previoiisljr 
important  by  birth  and  office,  proposed  by  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  and  approved  by  the  king.  In  Upsala  the  Crown  Prince  thea  . 
held  the  station  of  Chancellor ;  in  Lund,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Count  Engestrbm.  Under  the  Chancellor,  there  is  a 
Rector  who  has  more  immediately  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aca^ 
demy,  partly  vested  in  his  own  person,  partly  in  conjuoctioB  with 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  inferior  ConaistoriaT  Committee; 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  Each  of  the  univer- 
sities (Lund  and  Upsala)  has  its  own  peculiar  statutes,  including 
rules  for  the  studenU,  who  are,  on  the  whole,  subjected  to  verjr 
strict  discipline.  Duels  (in  Germany  so  frequent)  are  here  (in- 
heard  of,  and  even  petty  dissensions  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Industry,  perseverance,  quietness,  and  good  humour,  are  the  lead^ 
ing  attributes, — to  the  preservation  of  which,  the  division  of  the 
students  into  Tribes,  or  Naiioia,  as  they  are  called,  mainly  con- 
tributes. These  Tribes  are  chosen  and  nominated  according  to 
the  districts  from  which  the  youag  men  have  come ;  or,  if  one 
district  affords  but  few,  then  several  are  clubbed  together.  The 
being  incorporated  with  some  one  of  these  Nations  is  a  necessaty 
step  towards  matriculation,  and  requires  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain yearly  tax,  appropriated  to  useful  purposes;  for  books  and 
scientific  apparatus  are  provided,  which  no  single  student  could 
have  been  rich  enough  to  purchase,  seats  are  rented  in  the 
churches,  &c.  The  Tribes  compose,  and  read  among  themselvest 
dissertations  in  Latin,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  preparing 
those  exercises  required  by  the  professors.  If  any  individual 
proves  unmannerly,  dissolute  or  negligent,  he  is  admonished  <n 
censured  by  his  companions ;  but  if  the  same  misconduct  is  con- 
tinued, he  becomes  finally  a  proscript  and  is  expelled  with  dis- 
grace. Even  the  members  of  each  Tribe  are  subdivided  into 
different  ranks,  such  as  curators,  who  are  usually  graduates,  and 
teachers,  or  adjuncts,  who  act  under  the  surveillance  of  their 
seniors ;  while  at  the  head  of  every  Nation  stands  a  professor  ot 
inspector. 

InsUad  of  following  out  the  minute  details  of  Dr.'Scbabeit 
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wgwJii^  tbc  Uiwnni^,  we  •lull  rathiar  hwe  i<eboQne  to  Mof* 
betA,*  a  touritt«l  an  earlier  dtte,  fM-  sous  notice  of  Profetaor 
N«rbei|[i  ana  of  tk«  MM»t  dutiogOMhe<lJit«rar}'  characters,  wfais 
at  a  foaaler  of  (he  Oriental  language!,  has  \&j  few  riv^  m 
Ean>^.  Above  fwtj  years  ago,  in  coiupaRy  with  the  welUknowa 
Villoison,  and  with  Bibnutah),  be  trfveHed  through  varioua 
eoufitrie*)  reavdisg  for  a  long  while  in  France  and  Italj,  and  for 
«^te«M  months  in  Conatintinople, — whence  he  had  iotended 
to  mirke  his  way  into  Aiia  and  Greece,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
in  1780  by  a  mandate  of  OutUvus  III.  In  Constantiaople  be 
ao^nired  a  thorongh  bnowtedge  of  the  Turkith  language,  which, 
fea  written  in  b»0k8,.diflw[B  ekceedingl;  from  that  connaonly 
enptoyfld  in  oOMversation  and  trassacdoDs  of  business.  H« 
coMioaed  this  study  nearly  tfairt;^  years,  and  among  nrioua  other 
labours  completed  a  tranriatioa  of  an  important  treatiM  on 
Oriental  geography^  which  extends  to  several  quarto  volumes, 
though  he  must  Imto  bean  supported  in  this  task  by  the  mere 
fove  (^  industry,  for  he  cowMhave  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  enabled  ever  to  give  such  a  voluminous  undertaking  to  the 
|)uUk. 

Nor,  ID  this  respect,  was  the  immediate  eocouragemont 
greater  in  regard  to  another  of  his  achievements,  which  alone  is 
eufficient  to  render  bis  name  immortal.  In  Paris  he  discovered 
and  transcribed  a  MS.  code  in  Uie  language  of  tbeSabKatis,  a 
Galilean  dialect,  to  which  the  Syriac,  amoog  known  languages, 
bfears  the  nearest  resemblance.  The  tide  is  "  the  Book  of  Adam  " 
lud  its  contests  unfold  the  religious  system  and  anmU  of  the 
SabeaOs,  <xt  Nazareftns,  a  singular  8e<^  which  is  understood  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  centui^,  from  among  the  disci- 
}des  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Nortierg,  notwithstanding  his 
exb-aordimry  command  over  the  Eastern  languages,  had  yet 
infinite  difficulties  to  surmount  before  be  could  succeed  in  in- 
terpreting these  mystical  records.  Not  only  were  the  language 
and  doctrine  of  the  author  (or  authors)  obscure  in  the  utmost 
degree,  but  the  band-writing,  on  aocoont  of  its  very  anomalies, 
Varallartrag  between  the  ChaUee  and  Syriac,  was  tGaroely  to  be 
itfeciphered.  In  vain  did  be  search  for  some  learned  asstMuits 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople,  though  be  derived 
aome  advantage  in  the  tatter  metropolis  from  consultatioa  witfa  a 
Maronite  cleivyman  of  Aleppo,  who  gave  him  much  information 
about  a  peculiar  race,  calbng  themselves  Galileans,  which  still 
nistsin  Syria,  at  £1  Markab,  eastward  of  Mount  Ijebaooa: 
having  been  driven  thitbcr  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turka,  wbo 

.  *  "  firi^  iUfr  SittAen,  im  Jakre  IBlt,  (OD  Cbiiiliaii  Molbecb.'  '3  «oli.  8*0. 
Altoui,  HmtBcricb,  IStO. 
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coiOpelted  tbem  to  leave  their  old  reudeoce  iii  An  costrtry  b&> 

tween  tbe  lake  Tiberiaa  and  Jerasalem.  These  GalileSm— f-ma  w 
well  known — have  still  tbeir  own  belief,  ythith  it  dcMct  Ctiris» 
ban  nor  Jewish,  but  is  founded  on  an  old  tradition  tegardibg  Stt 
Jphn  tbe  Baptist,  whom  they  honour  fta  their  pecirtiar  pn>pbet> 
Idore  than  once  Norberg  bid  aside  hi*  task  WAipet  intharpair, 
and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  poeiible  for  any  mortal  to  tio»> 
elude  it.  But  tbe  formidable  old  book,  with  its  atran^  cb» 
FBCtera,  on  which  so  much  labour  had  beed  already  beaaownl, 
•till  attracted  htm  like  tbe  spell  of  an  enchanter.  '  Cardinal  Bov- 
gia,  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  advised  faim  1^  no  meant  to  denst 
from  bia  endeavour,  ioaamncfa  as  no  one  font  himself  wxa  miab- 
fied  for  such  an  undertaking ;  so  tiiat  after  sereral  years  of  inde* 
scribftble  labour,  he  succeeded  in  transcrifoing  atid  tnttislating  the 
whole  Codex. 

Although  this  task  was'  fulfilled  without  faaf>es  oE  being  aUe 
to  give  his  translation  to  tbe  world,  the  publication  was  e&eted 
at  last,  though  at  his  own  expenst,  and  the  "  Codex  Nazaraeust 
laber  Adami  appellatus,"  was  printed  in  the  original  cfapwtfr, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  at  Lund,  in  I8I6,  in  thnie  volUoMa, 
quarto.*  "  It  Would  be  imtrassiUe,"  says  Molfoech, 
"  within  my  prescribed  limits  to  reckon  up  all  Professor  Norbefg's 
Uterary  achievements,  or  to  give  any  adequate  view  of  hil  character.  I 
wisb  I  coald  describe  only  the  wonderfiit  old  man's  equanimity  of  temper, 
—bis  perfect  gobd-humour,  and  the  fervonr  With  which,  to  this  hoar, 
(written  in  1812,)  he  fbUows  up  his  laboHoua  paranits.  Every  one 
who  hears  him  disctMne  with  all  the  fire  and  inspiration  of  youthi  per- 
ceiving aho  by  his  looks  ami  demeanour  that  this  ti  not  affected,  hut 
•hogethet'  natural,  wonders  when  he  contrasts  these  attributes  with  his 
evident  old  age  and  hoary  locks.  Still  «s  bumble  and  modest  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  beginner,— without  even  a  particle  of  conceit  or  self- 
sufficiency  in  his  character,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  his  eyes  these  are  indispeasable  requisites, 
in  Comparison  with  whi^h  all  the  dignities  of  this  world  ar6  atterly  con- 
temptible. By  this  means  tbe  name  of  Norbei^  has  becoine  Icnown  and 
honoured  over  Europe,  while  his  Awn  nation  has  not  even  bestowed 
upon  him  one  of  ttiesc  orders  of  knighthood  which  are  lavished  on  hun- 
dreds imwartby  of  notice.'—even  among  contemporaries,  and  men  of 
whom  posterhy  will  never  trace  a  vestige." 

Dr.  Schubert's  mioute  account  of  tbe  University  is  foAowed  by 
details  regarding  Uie  minor' schools,  the  College  Library,  tbePub* 
lie  Subscription  Library,  the  Observatory,  the  Mn^enm  of  N*tai«l 
History,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Bdtanic  GardA,  am) 

'  A  verv  intereMin  accoiuit  of  the  voik,  b^  Ihe  celcbrmted  orientaliit,  BsronSil' 
Venn  d>  &»,  irin  be  fonnd  In  dine  liTainben  of  tlw  Jaanad  dtt  SauMi  for  tS19 
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BtKOj  other  public  iuatitutions,  private  libraries,  &c.  The  CoN 
lege  has  its  own  prioter,  engraver,  and  instrumeDt-maker.  The 
cathedral  cburcb,  of  course,  occupies  much  of  his  attention,  and 
very  deaervedl;.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable  stone  edifice,  con- 
taining many  curious  and  unique  remnants  of  antiquity,  from 
remotest  ages,  down  to  the  ruins  of  a  German  clock,  which  was, 
ID  its  day,  considered  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  tarry  with  him  longer  at  Lund.  He  sets  out  at 
last,  and  the  nest  large  town  of  which  he  gives  us  an  accurate 
|Mcture  is  the  fortress  of  Christianstadt,  connected  with  which 
ire  some  disquisitions  on  political  economy.  Though  the  roads 
are  good,  yet  they  are  often  up  hill  and  down  dale,  so  that  the 
horses  are  tired  and  almost  unable  to  carry  him  through.  Thus, 
on  a  long  stage,  between  Horby  and  Wester- Wram,  he  was  leii, 
vrith  a  boy  of  twelve  years'  old  for  postilion,  and  two  woni-out 
horses,  without  means  of  obtaining  any  others.  "  However," 
says  bej 

"  we  bsd  come  pretty  near  our  intended  station,  when  one  of  the  horses 
^1  as  if  <lead, — he  rose  again  notwithstanding;  but  now  we  bad  a  new 
difficulty, — the  harness  had  broken,  anil  the  boy  (who  was  by  no  means 
nnexperienced  in  driving)  doubted  mncb  if  we  sbonld  get  ssfely  down 
hill.  -  A  but  was  visible,  and  we  called  out  for  assistance,  but  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  or  none  awake  and  serviceable,  so. that  we  were  obliged  to 
work  ourselves  in  the  dark  tilt  we  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree 
of  order;  I  then  walked  alongside  the  carriage,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
as  the  boy  believed  that  the  horse  would  certainly  fall  a  second  time.  The 
elder-trees  were  iu  blooDi,  and  exhaled  a  delightful  fragnince,^ — -after  a 
cutting  cold  wind,  the  air  was  now  mild,  and  the  stars  shone  with  the 
brilliance  peculiar  to  the  North.  It  was  niidaigbt  when  I  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Wester' Wram ;  the  door  of  the  inn,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  was  open,—  my  postilion  awoke  the  female 
attend nnt,>-sbe  readily  started  up,  prepared  for  us,  in  a  short  time,  a 
most  excellent  supper, — and  after  I  had  enjoyed  myself  admirably  over 
many  dishes,  particularly  very  delicate  and  rich  salmon,  I  went  to  bed 
in  an  elegant  room  and  slept  comfortably  till  broad  day-light.  I  rose 
about  sii  o'clock,  when  the  family  were  at  their  moming-prayers ;  their 
matinal  hymn,  sung,  as  it  was,  iu  low  soft  notes  obviously  drawn  hom 
the  heart,  made  a  deep  and  most  powerful  impression  on  my  feelJDgs. 
During  my  whole  progress  through  Schoncn  to  this  place,  I  found  that 
the  people,  however  much  they  differed  as  to  dress,  language,  and  bubiti 
sf  life,  were  uniformly  honest,  regular  in  all  their  dealings,  and  cheerful 
in  disposition.  In  their  language  everywhere  there  is  a  prepondentict 
of  Daiiish.  While  in  dress,  one  striking  peculiaritv  never  changes,  vit, 
wooden  shoes,  which  render  it  impossible  to  walk  without  making  s 
£KBt  n<Hse,  though  they  keep  out  the  water  most  eSectually." 

In  Solvllsborg,  with  a  long  journey  still  before  faitn  ere  lie  can 
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reach  StocLfaolm,  we  find  our  the<dogian  luxuristiiig  ia  good 
liviog,  and,  as  u9hb1,  aatisfied  with  all  around  him. 

"  In  Solvitaborg,".  says  he,  "  I  tuted,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  adtnirb- 
ble  Stromlinge,  a  amalf  species  of  herring  which  is  caught  along  the 
coatt  of  BleluDg,  and  as  far  up  as  Toraeo.  Broiled  and  eaten  with  Tine- 
gar  sauce,  they  make  a  most  cxqnisite  dish,  and  whether  fresh  or  ^ted 
are  much  superior  to  the  common  herring,  while  they  are  coosiderablj 
]argfi  than  the  ancbovy.  The  inn  at  Solvitsborg  is  neat  and  cleanly, 
and  the  apartmeiits  very  pleasant.  For  a  waiter  wc  had  a  young  gir^ 
one  of  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen.  Throughout  the  whole  district 
of  Bleking,  indeed^  one  rarely  meets  with  an  ugly  face,  and  there  are 
many  regular  beauties  even  among  the  lowest  orders.  They  dress  well, 
and  the  strictest  attention  Js  paid  to  cleanliness  of  person,  which  no 
doubt  heightens  their  cbanns;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  both  men 
and  women,  even  yonng  girls,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  tnu9  from  sUfer 
or  metal  snuffboxes;  but  they  do  it  so  neatly  and  gracefully,  that  ia 
them  it  seems  by  no  means  reprehensible." 

From  Solvitsborg  he  goes  to  Mialby,  serenaded  flvery  eren^ 
ing  by  nightingales,  which  are  ao  numerous  in  Bleking  that  it 
may,  according  to  the  Doctor's  account,  be  ttykd  '^  the  father- 
land o£.  Philomela."  At  Mialby  be  wibiesaed  an  important 
church  ceremony,  the  Bishop  being  just  then  engaged  in  one  of 
his  annual  visitations,  on  which  occasion  a  new  clergyman  hap- 
pened to  be  inducted. 

"  After  the  usual  forenoon  service  was  concluded,  during  which  I  was 
much  and  agreeably  surprized  by  the  fine  singing  of  the  congr^adon, 
there  followed  a  scdema  instalment  of  the  new  pastor.  The  Bi«h(^ 
attired  in  his  official  rohea,  walked  up  to  the  attar,  with  the  assistant- 
dergymen  around  him,  while  the  candidate  stood  up  at  a  table  on  which 
lay  a  Bible,  and  farther  off  was  stationed  the  secretary  of  the  Chapter 
The  prelate  then  delivered  a  most  eloquent  discourse,  strictly  ^pUcabla 
to  the  boMDesi  of  tbe  day,  but  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some 
affecting  and  beautiM  allusions  to  the  friendship  which  had  subsisted 
betwixt  himself  and  the  candidate  in  early  life.  The  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration succeeded,  with  the  usual  forms,  and  tbe  mbole  scene  was  very 
unpressive  and  dignified.  Then  began  a  public  examination  of  the  com- 
nnniiy:  tbe  new  pastor.  In  the  first  place,  catechidng  tbe  younger  per- 
sons, especially  uoae  who  had  been  confirmed  the  preceding  year. 
Aftowaras,  tbe  Bishop  and  his  assistants  pnt  questians  to  both  (^d  and 
young,  interposing  admonitions,  remarks,  deductions,  and  explanations. 
This  lasted  for  some  hours,  after  which  he  made  a  long  final  address, 
recapitulating  all  the  conclusions  he  bad  drawn  from  this  visitation,  so 
that  many  of  the  audience  were  moved  to  tears,  for  be  appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  individuals  in  a  manner  which  he  rendered  irresistible.  This 
discouiM  being  ended;  the  women  retired,  and  secular  business  com- 
menced: the  Bishop  addressing  queries  to  the  more  respectable  elders, 
who,  on  th«»e  occasions,  as  at  Uie  meetings  of  parliament,  are  employed 
lo  BDtwcr  for  their  icsptctiTe  dtstrictt.    The  queries  now  related  mostly 
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mt  (be  ^pain.nTlMltVIuWr  eMscbCB,  tbo  ppor's  mtes  Mid  boiptak,  Mriih 
schools  Kod  wori(lt(fifaf ,  &c.  Tlq  vptei  te^w  qfk  tfac'  psKMiKg  ^liV  # 
the  priTale  meetji^g  of  tbe  clergy  i«;ere  .produced  and  oftea  refeiTea.to. 
In  the  CDiiiSe  of  ttiis  mornings  examination,  »  circDa stance  ocgiutc4 
wbicb  threw  some  liglit  on  the  peculiar  regulations  of  Sweden,  and  gave 
Ihe  prelate  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  he  could  preserve  bu 
temper  and  dignity.  It  frequently  happens  that  respectable  iauert,  wbo 
havfi  once  been  rdchstagtmen,  or  spokesineD  in  parliament,  after  their 
duties  there  are  fulfilled,  still  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  respect  from  theii 
'brethren,  and  on  that  account  step  hirward  a*  leading  cbancUn  A 
other  public  meetings,  where  tbey  aa  not  bold  any  special  office.  $a  it 
(banced  that  a  laimer  or  land-holder  of  thi»  description  was  in  tiie 
church  yeiterdar,  and  for  some  time  he  alooe  amwered  for  the  wbolic 
congregation,  so  that  the  Bishop  at  last  requested  they  would  not  leave 
aO  the  reaponsibtlity  to  one  man,  but  speal  for  tbemselve^.  .  The  whole 
aiB^mbly,  however,  bad  such  confidence  in  tbe  reichstagsniao,  that  for 
lome  time  be  was  allowed  to  proceed  just  as  before,  till  a  fisherman  rote 
to  apeak,  who  was  immediately  stopped  by  tbe  former,  and  reminded  of 
Hia  luperior  priTiIe|e*  of  tbe  agriculturists.  This  produced  a  momen- 
tary cDn&skin;  the  obstinate  xepresentativa  even  had  the  boldnes*  fo 
-qrtetriipt  tbe  Bidtop,  on  which  account  the  latter  oommaiiiled  hiai  to 
t^  nlent,  and  when  be  declared  bis  intention  of  retiring,  gwe  him 
tfffoa  hearty  rebukes,  and  ordered  that  his  behaiioui)  should  be  coaamitted 
to  writing.  Pehr  Fehrson  (that  was  his  name)  then  retired;  be  ^«# 
an  old  man,  wearing  a  silver  medal  on  his  breast,  given  by  the  Society  .pro 
Poind,  and  another  gold  pne  for  his  brave  conduct  at  tbe  breakiug  out  of 
the  (Inland  war  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  He  ilisappeared,  Dut  the 
Btshop'a  reproof  had  not  failed  to  make  their  due  impression,  for  he 
returned  after  a  sbort  interval,  aud  continued  silent  and  submissive.  Tbe 
nmgregation  were  finally  admonished  that  if  they  in  tbcir  turn  had  any 
question  to  propose,  or  if  any  complaint  were  to  be  made,  they  should 
now  speak  freely.  Some  queries  were  accordingly  put  and  answered; 
the  prelate  addressed  the  people  for  the  last  time ;  and  thereafter  a  Imnd- 
liolder  (not  the  humbled  representative)  rose,  and  In  clear  unaffected 
languege,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  their  thanks  for  tbp 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  this  visitation." 

This  ii  followed  by  a  very  minule  description  of  a  dinoer-par^, 
vtuch  we  ahaU  p«8*  over  witbont  notice;  not  have  we  room  to 
eater  on  tbe  subject  of  the  military  forees  in  tbia  partof  At 
country,  regsrrding  wfiicb,  and  varioaa  brancfaea  of  reveoUe,  tes»- 
tion,  &c.  there  is  a  long  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  Being  de- 
tailed at  a  place  called  Trensum,  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
two  hours  for  horses,  his  attention  is  atti-acted  by  some  special 
regulatioDS  against  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquor,— these 
laws  being  placarded  in  the  travellers'  room-  It  appears  that  all 
drioking-parties  in  public  bouses,  also  b^twiuets  with  miMiic  and 
dancing  in  private  dotpiciles*,  a^e  expreasly  forlnddea;  with  mi 
«rdei  )ultJoui9d*  diAt  aftei  nine  is  mnner,  andai^uo^dook  is 
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!»««;  gsmnillj  eoforo^d  tbroqgtiout  Hwndfifi:  Tbe  Mature  ^ 
Augost  44tb.  1613,  ban  lia,d  grvat  iufluevecb.tWiUgliitis  bi|t.H 
ravmi  of  old  enactnueuto  whicb  bad  f^U^n  into  de^u^tude.  Aufi 
Dtcdios'to  Iti^e  tegulatioiw.  wboevsria  leeviintPxiciit^  is  liajttl^ 
for'tbA  first  aff«tw:e,.to  a  i^nfllty  of  tbre«  df^fits.;  for  tb«  bq^i^ 
tbQ  fitie  w  doubled;  fw  tW  third  and  fourd)  offence  he  pay* 
mare,  forfieituig  iko  li»  n^t  of  voting  at  elections,  of  appeariBg 
«a  A  lepresestative,  aad  other  rights  founded  in  th/e  contidenca 
nqkiwd  in  him  by  bis  countrymen;  beeidw  he  t»  liable  to  b« 
■et  in  the  stocks  of  b'n  parish  on  the  enduing  Sunday.  Mw^P^ 
ovQTr  whomer  is  found  drvnk  «  fifth  tim«  i^  confioed  b>  a  houB^ 
of -cMTS(Ai«^.  and  lentanced  to  bard  bboU^  for  »ix  months;  or,  in 
case  of  more  frequent  miademeftnour,  he  is  imprisoned  for  a 
wbols  year.  If  the  offence  bappens  at  aiby  publijc  qsseaably,  S:U,^ 
as  a  (air,  an.  auction,  ot  thp  like,  the  fin?  is  alvr^ys  doubled ;  -  but 
if  tt  cburch,  the  offender  is  still  niore  severely  dealt  with.  Whor 
«rer  is  convicted  of  having  seduced  another  into  dmakennesi 
is  fi;ved  three  dollars,  wbicbaum  is  doubled  incase  tbe  person  M 
misled  a  under  aga,  and  the  Utter  is  liable  to  severe  chastisetneat 
•t  home.  A  clergyman  thus  offending  infallibly  loses  bis  o$«4, 
and  eyta  a  layiaan,  who  holds  a  public  station  of  any  conse^ 
qoence,  wonld  be  liable  to  be  suspended,  or  dismissed.aUogetbeFi 
l4o[  vf  druukcnoess  adnuUed  as  an  excuse  fpr,  or  pallistioniof, 
any  otber  misdemeanour,  and  one  who  dies  intoxicsted  is  buried 
didionourably  without  the  usual  rites  of  the  church.  To  BtudeBt% 
jvaraeymen,  serv^ts,  apprentices,  and  private  soldiers,  the  givtogi 
■rid  StlH  more  the  selling,  of  any  strong  liquoris  prahibited.  Any 
one  seen  drunk  in  the  streets,  or  making  a  disturbance  in  % 
tavern,  is  sure  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  in  confinement  tilt  he 
is  sober.  Of  tbe£nes  thus  levied,  part  falls  to  the  informera  (who 
are  usually  the  police  officers)  and  the  rest  is  given  to  tbe  poof. 
If  the  offender  is  unable  to  pay  the  mone^,  be  is  kept  in  gaol  on 
bietd  and  water  till  some  one  pays  it  for  him,  or  by  dint  of  laboyr 
he  bas  worked  himself  fr«e.  Twice  every  year  these  ordinances 
are  read  by  the  pastors  from  the  pulpit,  and  every  innkeeper  ia 
UaUfl  to  a  heavy  fine,  if  be  neglects  to  have  a  copy  oi  them  pla* 
Carded  in  his  principal  apartments. 

The  next  town  of  any  consequence  that  he  arrives  at  is  Chris- 
tlanstadt ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  Carlscrona,  where  the  most  re- 
markable attractions  for  a  traveller  are  the  dock  and  the  ships  of 
W9r.  The  harbour  is  one  of  tbe  most  convenient  and  secure  in 
£uzope;  alongs^e  of  ibe  bridge  of  boats,  fifteen  "hundred  feet  in 
leagth,  lay  several  Ycssels  of  not  less  than  aeventy-^our  guns,  which, 
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bemg  quite  nev  ta  a  Prussian  professor,  of  coane  eicite  Us 
praise  and  admiration.  In  passing  through  the  .town  of'Iinkop- 
ing,  tile  next  place  deierring  of  attention,  be  mentions  the  library 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  academy  there,  consisting  of  aboat  25,000 
Tolumes,  independent  of  a  large  and  valuable  maouscript  collec- 
tion, of  which  some  account  is  given  by  the  Archbishop  Lindblom 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Library  of  Linkoping.  Dr.  Schubert  hag 
here  very  properly  introduced  a  short  notide  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Horberg,  vbo  was  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  genius  in  his  way  than  Bellmann  or  any  other.  Horberg 
was  bom  in  174€,  and  died  in  1816.  lu  1815,  upwards  of  an 
hundred  altar-pieces,  from  his  pencil,  were  to  be  found  in  Swed- 
ish churches,  besides  a  wonderful  variety  of  miscellaneous  paint- 
ings and  copies  after  the  old  masters.  In  all  his  productions, 
however  rude  and  faulty  they  might  appear  in  the  ettimation  of  a 
thorough-bred  English  academician,  there  are  to  be  found  eri^ 
dent  marks  of  that  stem,  independent,  and  forcible  mind,  wbidi 
had  borne  him  up  from  earliest  youth  under  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  difficulties.  Even  the  coarse  engraving  of  bis  pwtnit, 
in*  a  little  volume  of  his  autobiography,  now  before  us,  though  it 
is  in  averyodd  style,  is  such  as  no  one  could  have  executed  who 
was  not  an  artist  in  a  high  sense  of  the  term.  We  feel  relLctant 
to  part  with  this  estraordinary  person,  and  shall  add  a  few  more 
particulars. 

'  "  Horberg  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  and  was  bom  at  a  humble 
farm-bouse  in  the  distant  parish  of  Wirestadt  Smoland.  From  hU  ninth 
year  be  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd,  but  even  at 
that  almost  infantine  period  his  propensity  both  to  painting  and  music 
(especially  to  the  former)  was  distinctly  manifested.  His  fir«t  attempts 
ireie  directed  to  the  vignettes  on  old  catechisms  and  almanacks,  which 
he  imitated  from  recollection  on  the  bark  of  birch  trees.  He  used  also  to 
cut  all  sorts  of  figures  out  of  bark  or  wood,  and  adorned  with  tbem  the 
walls  of  his  paternal  cottage.  For  colour  be  had  nothing  better  than 
ochre,  cfanik,  and  water,  with  different  kinds  of  clay;  however,  by  his 
own  inventive  genius  he  contrived  wonderfully  to  improve  these  mate- 
rials, so  that  they  served  him  as  a  very  tolerable  set  of  crayons.  If  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  'paper,  he  tried  to  colcwr  his 
drawings  with  the  juice  of  wild  plants  and  oerriei.  Tn  tlie  forests  and 
Adds  be  used  to  draw  with  coal  or  charcoal  on  the  rocks  or  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  thus  often  incurring  ridicule  from  his  fellow-shepherds.  In 
fais.  fomteeotb  year  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  emptoymeot  for  himself 
with  a  painter  at  Wexio,  but  his  parents  required  bis  assistance,  so  that 
he  Was  obliged  to  return  home  and  again  tend  tbc  sheep.  During  his 
occupation  in  that  way,  however,  he  continued  his  old  amusements, 
mi  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  very  deeply  engaged,  there  came 
a  woH,  who  devoured  part  ^'  his  flock.  After  this  misfortune  he 
did  not  venture  tn.  come  within  his   master's  light,  but   concealed 
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^ameU  ia  tbe  foiett-tijl  •baolv^  hn^gei  drove  bim  to  the  form- 
bouse,  where  ht  was  .m^  by  a  servant  gii{,  tvbb  kindly  ^ve  Viijx 
her  own  dinoei,  but  »dn:^nuhed  t^pi  to  walk  coura^ously.  oiiwards^ 
He  west  to  the  Loum:  accordtogly, ,  but.  Dot  oieetiDg  my  one,  be  to<^ 
bis  clothm,  hit  violio,  and  shepherd'^  pipe,  and  relurQed  to  his  pursuits. 
Aftei  Bianf  f^^t«Je»  BJid  ad  ventures,,  he  succeeded,  in  tbe  year  1763,  ia 
eUabijxtiuig  himself  as  a  regu^  student  of  die  art  of  paintine;  at  Got- 
tenburg,  after  which  be  visited  several  other  large  towns,  r  wiibin  &ve 
years  more,  be  begao'tp  obtain  lefular  employaient,  married,  and  baft 
a  tolerable  income.  Tn  1783,  he  became  a  land-holder  (farmer),  and 
■boiit  the  tame  period,  cAaceived  a  rooiit  ardent  wieh  to  isiprove  bimtelf 
farther  in  faia  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Btockbohiv.  a  pun  which,  bf 
tbe  asaistuice  of  ■ome.zealDna  friei^s,  he  was  at  but  enabled  to,  cun^ 
into  effect.  Here,  fiir  tibe  fint  time,  be  bad  an  oppa;tanity  of , studying 
good  {Daaters ;  be  gave  himself,  up  entirely,  to  his  art,  and  won  several 
prize  medals.  In  tbe  exhibitions  his  pictures  were  preferred  to  all  others  i 
fail  resutation  increased  rapidly ;  orilers  flowed  in  upon  bim  to  an  un- 

Erecedented  degree,  bnt  so  little  had  be  of  avarice  or  wdrldly  vfisdom  iii 
a  disposition,  that  be  scaitely  raised  the  original  pHce  of  hi?  labours. 
In  1790,  he  went  to  OUtorp,  in  East  Gothland,  whei«^^  most  of  bis  large 
ihar-pieces  were  finisbed.  In  1797,  tbe  Academy  didae  him  as  an  ■«(•<■ 
ciate ;  he  was  ^so  the  king's  pfrnter,  but  withrat  <asysdary,  till  the  pre- 
*e&t  king,  Charles  John  IV.  allowed  him  a  penskm. .  He  died  on  tbe 
84tbJnnaiT,  ISlfi,  in  tbe  ?Otfayear  of  fab  »ge. 

"  Most  of  bis  paintingi  are  originals  ;  for  tbe  rest  he  generally  took 
drawii^  and  copper-plates  as  his  models.  Uis  altar-pieces  amount  in 
number  to  eigbty-seveii,  of  ^ihicb  eighty-twi  are  origiiiah,  .  His  other 
paintings,  sacred  and  profane,  ainounted  several  year's  nefore  his  death  lo 

Kran^  of  six  hundred.  Tbe  finest  altar-piece  ia  at  tbe  church  df 
ra  Hnsby,  in  East  Gothland.  It  is  fifteen  yards  wide  and  ten  yards 
high.  Indeed  all  bis  cbn^b-picttiivs  are  ba  a  large  and  grand  sealt^. 
Re  also  engraved  much  on  eopp«r,.  and' invented  anewa^lo  In  that  Hit 
which  admitted  of  very  rapid  executioD.  Of  his  oumeroiBs  drsiwihgs  tit 
|>naa)Ml  about  two  bimdred  and  ninety-ooc  from.ibe  New  .Teatosaeot.) 
three  knndred  andforly-aevm  from  the  livesof  saints  and  fthv  JLoipan  Ca^ 
Ibolie  aourocs,  with  some  tboi^ands  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  mytbology. 
He  h»s  .also  produced  same  admirable  paintings  al  freicn :  for  example, 
(be  Giants'  War  in  tbe  castle  of  Finnspopg.  In  alt  bis  works  he  has  tbe 
interesting  peculiarities  of  a  self-taugbt  artist ;  his  invention  is  great 
and  Inexhaustible  j  be  seems  always  to  have  felt  strongly  wbUever  b« 
represented  J  there  is  nothing' forced  ita  bis  Style  ^  bis  composition 
it  ever  clear  and  simple,  tending  toproduce  a  distinctly  inteyi^ble  -and 
•nlmaled  eStct,  in  which  one  mwftnAf  sayf  that  he  btis  never  faileA  to 
ttKceerf.  Attheaametime,ilniMb«aakiiowtedeed,tbat.inhistmatineot 
of  cclours  the  roDgh  and  hanb  seems  too  ofteo  to  predpminate ; .  nor  wai 
he«ferMsHcoe«afiilin  his  attemptattbeheantifnlanil  el.eg|t(]t,  t^  in  thft 
Mem  aad  (obiirae.     ]{ut  in.hb  nyreseputioaof  otdipersonages,  ipdia 


^rvpectfv^  he  invariably  shows  the  h^nd  and  precLiiioa'of  a  qiastei. 
fit  luid,  otorefiver,  a  great  taleut  for  mechanits,  and  invented  severs! 

VOL.-I.  .0.1.  ■      ■•  ■■    - ;;:;',;CoogK 
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improvemeDU  on  mulcal  ingtrumenti.     His  oWn  sniiiral  o 


»nipoutioti» 
nuiit  not  be  fargoUen.  .  Tbej  st  least  we  quite  wigiiial,  mkI  ml  of  ge- 
tmiiie  KimpUclty.  In  prirate  life  Hort>ergf>  cfaanetCT  «u  most  cxera- 
^Iftiy.  Even  under  the  pressure  of  terere  misfortaDes  a  peculiar  cbevr* 
fulness  and  bnoyancy  of  spirit  oerer  deserted  him.  His  ontward  cppexT' 
ance  was  a  futhfai  (rtsnip  of  tbe  imrard  man ; ,  a  powerful  tnoiild  of 
body,  a  bold  steadfast  conntenance  ,  a  hi g;h.  forehead,  and  u  air  of  tni' 
coDcern  in  all  liis  actions  and  gestures.  Hia  dreai  was  neat  and  simple, 
and  his  tout-entanble  prepossessing  and  dignified." 

In  the  town  of  Ldnluiping,  Dr.  Schubert  finds  social  life  ver; 
attractive ;  and  though  it  contains  only  about  three  tbouiand  inh&< 
bitants,  yet  there  are  balls  and  a  theatre,  concerts  and  private 
parties  without  number.  We  come  next  to  a  description  of  the 
waterfalls,  canals.  Ecc.  of  Trotlhatta,  which  have  been  already  *uf- 
ficiently  noticed  by  English  travellerB,  and  we  therefore  pass  them 
over.  FrooL  thence  he  proceeds  to  Norkoping,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  affording  several  public  institutions  of  which,  as 
usual,  we  have  a  minute  account.  He  is  here  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Socie^  for  the  Promotioa  of  Industry,  which  both  sup- 
pliea  Uie  poor  with  employment  at  their  own  homes,  and  haa 
been  the  means  of  establishing  sereral  workhouses,  and  a  coireo 
tion  bouse,  forming  a  sort  of  panopticon ; — but  we  have  not  room 
for  eirtracts. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  Stockholm,  which,  of  all  capitd  cities 

ietviaitedb^  our  author,  is,  in  situation,  the  most  beautiful.  Even 
)resden,  with  its  fine  bridge  over  the  £!lbe,  and  the  romantically 
wooded  banks  of  the  river,  must  yield  in  comparison.  Travellers 
who  have  been  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  assure  him 
that  the  environs  of  Constantmople  alone  will  vie  with  those  of 
Stockholm,  while  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  are  always 
he^hteaed  and  seen  throngh  a  happy  medium,  in  consequence  of 
the  warn  and  dordial  hospitality  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to 
■traogers.  Dr.  Schubert's  deacription  of  their  metropolis  ex- 
tends to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  of  which 
we  cannot  give  any  complete  analysis;  but  we  may,  in  tbe  first 
place,  assert  generally,  Uiat  there  ie  scarcely  an  institution,  of 
whatever  description,  in  any  town  of  Europe,  which  bas  not  here 
its  representatiye  and  equivalent. 

lathe  north  wing  of  tbe  palace  is  tbe  royal  library,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  II.  was  a  considerable  colIectitHi, 
4>ut  tbe  king  gave  it  away  to  the  newly-founded  university  of 
Upaala.  A  new  collection  was  begun  soon  after,  but  the  great 
fire  in  the  year  lf)97  )efl  only  about  tiOOO  volumes,  to  which  ad- 
ditions have  ffradnally  been  made  till  it  amounted  in  1891,  to 
'■4PJ0OO,  tbou^  tbe  funds  regularly  idlotted  for  its  support  are 
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not  considorable.  There  are  many  valuable  mantuiaipts  both 
•ncieiit  and  modern ;  and  among  other  euHosities  is  here  shown 
that  copy  of  fhe  Bible  (the  Vulgate)  which  was  used  by  Luther, 
the  margin  crowded  with  notes  in  his  own  hand-writisg,  and  the 
Latio  prayer-book  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  which,  during  tlte 
'Thir^  years'  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus  11.  There  are 
"also  other  libraries  at  the  royal  palaces  about  Stockholm,  for 
example  at  Rosenberg  and  JHaga;  but  our  author,  though  a 
book-maker  himself,  seems  always  rather  out  of  his  element 
when  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  bibliography.  Social  parties,* 
good  cooking,  and  handsome  women,  are  more  to  his  tast«'; 
however,  he  succeeds  better  in  describing  collections  of  pic- 
tures, medals,  and  antiquities.  On  the  state  of  manufactuuM 
and  commerce,  he  is  as  usual  diffuse ;  also  on  political  regul^ 
tions,  the  orders  of  kuightbood,  but  above  all  on  churches.  He 
mentions  also  the  very  interesting  private  library  of  Count  £n- 
gestriim,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  which,  with  a  liberality 
pecutiar  to  that  nobleman,  the  public  are  allowed  free  access. 
rhen  follow,  in  due  course,  about  thirty-five  different  institu- 
tion), till  we  arrive  at  the  Swedish  academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
'which,  according  to  Dr.  Schubert,  publishes  annually  two  quarts 
Tolumes  of  Transactions,  though  we  had  always  supposed  that 
one  octavo  was  the  yearly  complement.  Thiv  academy  was  pro^ 
jected  by  Charles  XII.  and  established  in  1739,  having  Linnnua 
for  its  first  president,  under  whose  auspices  the  institutiim 
became  very  prosperous,  so  that  out  of  their  owQ  funds  its 
members  have  been  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  several  tours 
and  voyages  of  scientific  discovery,  nor  have  they  neglected,  in 
latter  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  language  and  liters^ 
•tare.  According  to  the  newest  regnlations,  the  academy  was,  in 
1891,  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz.  pure  mathematics,  practical 
ditto,  practical  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
zoology  and  botany,  medicine  and  surgery,  political  economy 
snd  belles  leltres:  the  number  of  acting  members,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  departments,  being  collectively  one  hundred  and 
two.  Their  Transactions  now  form  a  curious  and  extenaif« 
repertory,  and  a  history  of  the  academy  was  published  in  18)1;, 
by  the  Baron  de  Rosenhan. 

We  come  next  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belies  Latrei, 
■founded  in  1753,  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  renovated  In 
1786,  by  Gastavus  III.  It  includes  ordinary,  honorary,  and 
foreign  members,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  long  series  of  printed 
transactions.  The  members  hold  their  meetings  in  the  palace, 
vhere  they  have  also  their  museum;  and  they  announce, 
publicly,  queatioBt  for  price  essays.    Then  we  are  mtrodueed 
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to  tlie  oelcbratfid  "  College  of  tbe  Eighteen,"  instituted  b^ 
GuatKvuB  III.,  in  1786,  for  the  improveaieiit  of  the  oatioaal  lan- 
guage) poetry  and  eloqnence.  It  offers  yeai\y  three  prizes,  vi^. 
two  gold  medals  of  considerable  vakie,  and  a  silver  medal.  The 
production^  for  which  prizes  are  giveo  are  usually  the  lives  and 
characters  of  eminent  men,  poenis  ad  iibilum,  and  essays  on 
moral  science,  or  on  some  historical  questtoo  that  requires  illu«- 
.tratioD.  Thenumber  of  members  is  strictly  con&ned  to  ejghteeo, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  persons  of  distinction,  and  enjoy  parti- 
.cular  rights  and  privileges  about  the  court.  Soon  after  its  eat#- 
bJishmeat,  this  academy  awarded  the  highest  prize  to  a  bio^a- 
phical  essay  of  Gustavus  III,  on  Leonard  Torstenaohn,  without 
IB  tbe  least  suspecting  who  was  the  real  author,  and  the  king 
nost  uoexpectedly  received  the  gold  medd  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  have  been  claimed  by  some  hitherto  obscure  and 
aumble  student.  The  fortunate  prize  essays  are  all  printed  in 
ibeir  Transactions.  Once  every  week, «  meeting  is  held  at  half- 
.past  four  o'clock,  and  each  member  who  comes  precisely  at  tbe 
■appointed  time  receives  a  small  Jef^on,  or  medal  of  silver,  the  gift 
9f  tbe  king; — thofewhoare  even  ten  minutes  too  late  forego  thia 
advantage,  and  the  remaining  medals  are  shared  among  ue  a«- 
aoaates  who  made  their  appearance  wjth  due  punctuality.  Be- 
sides these,  every  year  a  large  medal  is  struck,  beaiing  the  porr 
Init  of  some  distinguished  Swede,  which  is  given  as  a  touoenir 
to  each  academician,  while  as  an  addition  to  their  funds,  th^ 
dividO'the  profits  arising  from  Uie  sale  of  tbe  government  oews- 

A  college  for  military  science  waa  estabiiibed  in  the  year  179Q, 
■divided  ioto  &ve  claeites,  viz.  mathematics,  tactics,  gunnery,  in- 
ventions, and  a  civil  department.  It  holds  anniveraary  festival^ 
at  which  prize  essays  are  read  on  the  lives  of  distinguished  con;- 
^anders.  But  the  oldest  academy  in  Stockholm  is  that  of  thf 
painters  and  statuaries,  founded  in  1735,  by  CountTessin,  tliough 
£r>t  incorporated  by  statute  in  1773,  under  Gustavus  III.  It  hsf 
itM  own  particular  museum,  supplied  with  pictares  and  models 
and  Jrom  their  funds  young  artists  are  enabled  to  defray  the  exf 
jMnse  of  travelling  to  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  a  rauur- 
cal  academy  was  established  in  176I,  by  Gustavus  III.  But  the 
nost  nseful  and  best  organized  of  all  these  public  bodies  is  the 
Agricultural  Society,  which  bas  its  headquarters  at  Stockboln^ 
whil^  there  is  scarcely  any  district  in  Sweden  that  has  not  a 
fann^re'  club,  which  is  connected  and  corresponds  with  the  me;- 
tropoli tan .  department,  founded  in  1811,  by  an  eminent  pohtical 
ecMHMuist,  the  Freyberr  Nils  Edelkrantz.  lu  principal  objects 
aM  the .iIl^l^ovelllellt  of  education  and  conduct  among  tbe  pe«r 
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flhBfry.atid  tbc,pfoihotioB«feooiiomica]  and  statildcal  kAowledgt 
io  geoeral.  With  these  viewa,  the  members  procure  descriptiom 
and  maps  of  parishes  to  be  drawn  and  printed,  taking  every  poft* 
Mble  means  to  render  the  topographical  information  minute  and 
complete.  Not  only  do  they  pdMish  transactions  like  the  other 
academiei,  but  are  very  aisiduous  in  circulating  tracts  calculated 
to  diffufe  the  koovriedge  of  ^ricoUure  as  a  science  among  the 
lower  a»  well  as  the  higher  orders,  which  have  their  due  effect 
•a  tbe  peaBBDtiy,  became  there  is  not  one  even  of  the  humblest 
daaa  wW  h>s  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  order  to  carry 
OD  its  operations  nore  effectually,  the  Stockholm  society  has  in 
tbe  couatty  digtricts,  special  committees,  under  tbe  management 
of  die  parish  clei^men,  or  of  some  odier  responsible  fanctioo- 
the  present  king  has,  on  various  occasions,  assisted  thir 
''"Nntenti  eipeciaJly  by  a  fund  for  encouraging  manufacture* 
and  commerce,  out  of  which,  since  1813,  an  amount  of  100,000 
dollars  has  been  annually  paid,  «o  that  many  undertakings  b»^ 
came  practicable,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  tjuite  out  of 
tbe  qaestiOD..  Improvements  in  medianics  are  especially  en- 
oooragtd,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Stockholm  socie^  has  it* 
own  particular  school.  A  minor  institution  was  planned  at 
Cbristianstadt,  in  1814,  and  has  already  been  attended  withim- 
pMtaiit.  results,  such  for  example  as  the  improved  culture  of  fiftiit 
and  forest  trees.  Tbe  Agricultural  Transactions  have  been  pub- 
liibed  annually  since  J818;  at  the  mechanical  school,  above- 
nseDlioBed.thereareregnlar  pupils,  to  whom  premiums  aredistri' 
baled  at  the  anniversary  meetii^i  at  these  also,  subjects  are 
proposed  for  prize  essays,  and  there  is  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  productions  of  Sweden. 

Tie  Patriotic  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1772;  also 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  knowledge,  industry,  and 
good  behaviour,  among  the  lower  orders.  This  society  has  be- 
sides published  Prize  Essays,  and  a  sort  of  Journal.  It  distributes 
prizes  as  rewards  for  steadiness,  activity,  and  .praiseworthy  con- 
duct  in  servants,  artizans,  8cc.  These  prizes  consist  of  silver 
utensils,  or  medals  with  chains,  and  are  distributed  publiclji  with 
great  solemnity,  after  divine  service. 

Dr.  Schubert's  account  of  Upsala  is  slight  and  short  compared* 
with  that  of  Stockholm;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over,  nor  shall 
we  enter,  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  theatres  and  other  public 
amusements.  His  travels  through  the  more  northern  regions  are 
certainly  interesting;  but  these  open  a  wide  aud  very  different 
field  of  observation,  which  has  been  made  known  already  to  the 
English  public,  by  tlie  works  of  Or.  Clarke,  Mr.  He  Capell 
prpoke,  and  o.thers.     In  bet,  the  objecfwhich  we  had  proposed 
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to'oiinetvei  in  tbis  ortitle  ii  xlrewly  MKompIished.  In  Biilisli 
JourDils,  the  Siredes,  as  an  iDtellectnal  and  Ikeraty  natioii,  aqto- 
ated  by  a  stimog  spirit  of  improvemeBt,  and  poflsesBing  many 
tonUmporary  authort,\i&ve  scarcely  ever  beeti  notioed.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  6ar  the  firic  time,  an  out^ 
line  sketch  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  tbey  are  oDquestionabl; 
deserving  of  attention.  Their  authors  are  especially  attractive, 
the  more  so  because  they  are  to  us  so  perfectly  novel.  The 
Swedish  language  is  naive^  sonorous^  and  at  the  same  time  £ir 
from  being  deficient  in  softness  and  musical  iDtonatian.  Tbe 
country  itself,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Sckubert  allegea  on  this 
point,  is  by  no  meaoa  a  land  of  luxury  and  comfort^  we  have 
there  no  Turkey  carpets,  or-moulit  borders,  ottomana,  Inalreat 
or  «andelabraB.  Ob  the  contrary,  the  accommodations  tot 
strangers  are,  tor  die  most  part,  detestable ;  the  floors  are  covered 
with  fir-tree  branches  instead  of  carpets,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  comforts  of  life  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  ta  England 
during  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

With  regard  to  Madam  Ehreuitrom's  volume,  it  i>  w«tten 
diroughout  with  that  liveliness,  which  an  unaffected  adnimtion 
of  tbe  Swedish  literary  character  naturally  inspires,  and  for  a  be- 
ginner, will  serve  as  a  very  useful  manual,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  best  authors,  from  the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
daje.  The  plau  of  her  work,  however,  is  that  of  a  metecatak^me 
raitonnef  without  any  translated  extracts,  so  that  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  only  led  to  the  gates  of  a  wide  and  beautifal  doaain, 
of  which  we  shall  at  some  future  time  explore  and  desocibe  tbe 
varied  scenery. 

Art.    IX. — U Agent   Immediat  da    Mouwment    Vital  devoUi 
dans  ta  Nature  et  dam  son  Mode  tfAelioH  cHex  Its  Yigitaux  tt 
ehez  let  Animmix.     Par  M.  H.  Duliocbet,  Correspondaot  de 
I'lnstitut   dans   I'Academie   Royale  des  Sciences,  Su:.     8vo. 
pp.  326.    Paris.     1B26. 
Ths  physiological  investigations  of  Dutrochet  are  already  fami- 
liar to  the  scientific  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  their  value  b 
justly  appreciated.     In  the  treatise  before  us,  the  high  character 
of  its  author  is  not  only  maintained  but  greatly  enhanced ;   And 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflirm,  that  the  experiments  and  discoveries, 
which  it  details,  are  more  likely  to  advance  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  vital  motion,  particularly  as  regards  the  vege- 
table body,  than  all  the  labours  of  bis  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

The  microscopic  inquiries  of  Grew,  Malpigfai,Leuwenhoek,Hil], 
Hedwig.  Mirbel,  Link,  Rudolpbi,  Kieser,  and  others,  have  SKti*- 


fiKtoril;  elutujated  the  itructuteofplanto;  but,  notmthsUnding 
tfae  coraect  knowkxlge  of  Uie  vegetaJile  orguu  which  these  have 
afforded  to  ua,  and  the  l^fat  thrown  upon  their  functions  b;  the 
labounof  Du  Hamel,  Ijuiieus,  Sambat,  Bonnet,  Ingenhouz, 
J)«rwin,  and  Mr.  Knight,  we  were  still  ignorant  of  the  exact  path 
^  which  the  sap  ascends  in  plants,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
gressioD  of  this  fluid.  The  solution  of  these  problems  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  volune. which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  analyse. 

In  the  fint  chapter.  "  da  Routa  de  la  S^ve,"  Sf .  Dutrochet 
awteavours  to  detemuoe  the  [Hrecite  organs  through  which  the 
aap  asoaods  and  descends.  The  absorption  of  fluid  from  the 
jM>il  by  the  roots  of  plaats,  and  the  ascent  of  this,  under  the  form 
of  aap,  in  the  stain  and  branches,  are  facts  which  could  not  fail  to 
,be  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  but,  until  the  intimate  structure 
pf  these  parts  was  understood,  vague  conjectures  only  could  be 
Hormeil  regaiding  either  the  manner  or  the  causes  of  its  ascent. 
Until  the  tubuhtr  organs  of  vegetables  were  discovered,  tbe 
^lid  substance  of  a  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  sponge, 
throughthe  cells  of  vvhich  the  sap  was  sucked  up,  in  the  same 
iBanner  «» in  a  sponge ;  and,  even  now,  althou{^  the  vascular 
atmcliire  of  the  v^etable  body  be  well  known,  yet,  this  opinicm 
sti  the  diQusion  of  the  sap  j&  in  some  degree  maintained.  £vea 
MO  accurate  an  observer  as  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  sap  does  not  ascend  through  vessels  but  through  the  celr 
lular  substance  of  the  alburnum,  or  young  wood  :  and  that  the 
4esGending  sap  only  is  transmitted  through  vessels,  those  found 
in  the  bark.  The  fact,  hqwever,  that  the  sap  ascends  tbroi^h  the 
tubular  part  of  the  stem  and  branches  could  not  be  long  generally 
doubled  after  the  discovery  of  the  tubes  themselves,  for  if  tlw 
Jwaiich  of  a  vine  be  cut  transveraely  through  in  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  the  sap  which  oozes  from  the  section  is  perceived 
uot  to  proceed,  indiscriminately,  from  the  whole  cut  surface,  but* 
from  small  hole»  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  were 
readily  admitted  to  be  the  divided  extremitiea  of  vessels,  but  a» 
-the  existence  of  various  kinds  of  vessels  had  been  ascertained,  « 
question  still  remained  to  be  answered; — throi^  which  descrij^ 
)tiop  of  vessels  does  the  sap  ascend  1  This  question  M.  DutrocbeJ 
has  satis&ctorily  solved  by  clearly  demonstratiag  that  this  Quid  it 
transmitted,  in  its  ascent,  as  De  CandoUe  bad  conjectured, 
-through  the  lymphatic  vestelt  of  that  icelebtated  phytologist. 
.the  false  tracheae  Uausa^  tracAea)  of.  Mii|Kl,  a  variety  of  thone 
which  oar  audior  .bas  named  tfibiit  carputcul^erei.*  These  are 
■situated  in  the  wood,-bolh  in  the  atate.  of  albuumm  and  of  old  .or 


kesit-wood,  duratneni  as  M^.  Btttrochet,  terns  it;  the;  a#e  rim- 
ple  tubes,  utterly  devoid  of  valves,  and  of  an^  lateral  commusieft- 
tioD  with  one  another;  anil  tfaey «oiltiBue  to  transoiit'fte  asp  in 
ivery  state  of  Ae  wood,  aHfaougb,  iir  the  nne,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  it  is  perceived  £rat  in  those  tobea  which  aie 
situBted  in  the  outennost  layer  of  albarauiR,  whilst  tiie  rest  of  tbe 
sectiDn  remains  dr^.  These  tubes  *n  not  found  in  the  httrk,  nor 
in  the  meduUa ;.  and  experience  has  proted  that  (he  sap  doM  not 
ascend  thfoUgh  these  parts. 

'  Some  authors  haviug  detected  that  die  tntefaete,  or  spiral  tubes, 
contain  a  diaphanous  liqoid,  and  diat^  when  the  cat  end  of  a  aCeiii 
of  a  plant  is  placed  in  a  cc^oured  fluid,  Ais  ascends  diroi^  tbe 
trffchea!,  have  imagined  that  dtese  vessels  are  also  sap  vessels;  but, 
although  M.  Dutrochet  admits  that  the  spiral  tubes  eonbun  a  fluid, 
and  not  air  alone;  as  -soiDe  pfaytologis^  believe,  yet  he  contends 
that  tfaey  are  not  sap  vessdv;  and  he  has  proved  that  when  co- 
lonred  hquors  are  introduced  into  them,  these  ascend  merely  by 
capillary  attraction  to  die  height  of  (he  suriitce  of  the  fluid  in 
which  the  plaht  is  placed,  whilst  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
frequently,  m  inch  experiments,  carried' forward  to  the  nnnmits  <^ 
tbe  twigs  is  conveyed  solely  bymeanspf  the  lymphatic  tubes.  So 
far  he  proceeds  upon  solid  ground;  and  has  satisfactorily  dfemoo- 
irtratsa  that  the  sap  in  plants,  I  Ac  the  Mood-  in  nrimals,  ts  ti^ns- 
butted  in  a  particular  set  of  ves^ls '.  but  when  he  supposes,  also, 
ttiat  the  diapb^noRS  lifjuidformii  in  the  spiral  vessels,  after  it  has 
beetj'exposed  to  the  action  of  Kght  in  the-  leaf,  performs  in  the 
pUnt  an  bffite  similar  to'  that  of  atmospherical  air  in  Ae  trachen 
of  insects ;- or,  to  employ  his  own-language,  that  aS  ihe  traAeK 
of  insects  ■"  conrey  atmospherical  -air,  which  is'  a  vivifying  gas 
(w«  tfiis'Wt^anOi  these  convey  svivrfying'liqmd  (vniiqiadevm- 
^trn^'^kehUEardg  an^  ofAiuon  wfaidi  Cab  Only  be  I'egarded  ai 

pWely liypoflielica!.    -   -         ■<-... 

''  Havtog^etermineii  (he  0Tgiin9  by  which'tiie  s^  ascends  iti  the 
stetn'an'fl  branches,  M.  Dtitf  debet  next -exanlinA  the  opinion  of 
'Mt.  Enight  respecting  its  descent.  This  celebrated  phylologist, 
luting  traced  the  sap  into  the  leavefe,  found  (hit  it  is  there 
^dtanged  into  a  hutriti6us  iluid,  the  pTopet  jtaice  of  the  plant,  and 
descends  in' this-sfate,  by  the  bark,  to  itouriA  ^the  plant;  but  he 
'tn^iirtaius  also,  that  itdesiiends  by  tbe  8lbumum;to^en  tkhare- 
■^nkitefortke  presentation  of  the  piont,^  implyttig  th^t  this  descent 
by  Ae-^HjUTOUm-.iS  accidental  betause'the' vessels  of  the  albnr- 
ttnin  serve  gAei*^ly  to  o6ii\'ey'the  ascending' sap.  Dutrochet 
■«*nitd  that  th^'^miiSerJcrice  Aescehdi  thryugh'the  alblimum.  not 
^bflweTer-byM-iBverted-actiOTi  ofthe.vetachi,  w  Mr- Koigbt anp- 
poses,  but  by  a  natural  action,  whidi  we  shall  afterwards  have  to 
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it -is,  tfacKfoFe,  throogfa'  dMsviubuhr  iedM;  mMttiiag.  tovm 
MitlMr,  that  dK  deaoendiag  sap'uliainiiiitaed,  bot&  w  the  «Ukiif* 
tWinsiMl  tfce>iiber,«Btil  these. porta  Kfechapi^cid-mtdliRrd'mM^ 
mod  otd  bnrk.  'The  Aferioenta  which beAtulveertMbljteiktto 
rapport  his  opitoDn,  nuri  they  sre  fwrfecd^'  comiiteiit  tntlf  4kf»* 
«f  Mr.'Knigbt :  they  alio  emUe  ham  ta  ez^ub  the  want  of  ih« 
proper  joice,  which  niMt  take  place,  for  the  detdopemeBl  ml 
fornwitioo  of  fHiit,  w  well  «  fw  the  «d«igiboti  mt  Ae  rtcn  M 
iIm  apei  BBd  the  ^erelopemeat  of  the  gema^  M<r.  Km^t  had 
a«certained  that  the  aeeending  bi^,-  in-  spRng,  c«nes  with  lil 
a  portioD  of  proper  juice  fAicfa  ie  prasened  i»  tberwood  doriaig 
winter,  am)  whioi  it  diBsotres  as  itaaceods,  b«t  he  did  not  aii- 
|>lain  bow  this  is  effected.  Dutrocbet  maintainB  that  it  b 
kccomj^sfaed  by  the  interchange  wluch  we  kai«  -already  noticad', 
and  that  the  obtopg  cells  p«e  out  the  natritiva  makter  omtaiiied 
m  dWBi  thnmglt  tbeir  eMee,  sad  this  i§  dissirinKl  fay  the  firat 
Moeodingflap.      <        '   - 

It  is  not  impnibaUe,  tdso,  that  the  sap,  in  its  aiceot,  receian 
edmetbing  from  tiw  parts  through'  which  it  passee ;  for  the  graf^ 
tag  of  frnit  b«es  demonstrates,  that  the  quality  ot  the  sap  is 
affected  by  the  stock  in  a  degree- sufficient  to  actu^  the  growth 
aot  only  of  the  tree  font  of  the  fruit,  and  by  tao  odur  means  caa 
me  etfAm  tiie  deterioratioD  irf'  fruit  •when  grafted  on  patUnibr 
sKidm,  ^  eample,  of  the  apricot  and  the  peach  on  plum  stock*. 
Thus  Mr.  Knight  ascertained  that,  an  apricot  grafted  on  a 
|ihim  stock  is  a  very  different  and  inferior  fruit  to  an  apricot 
grafted  on  an  apricot  etodi;  and  that  (he  same  occurs  when  a 
peacfiis  grtftedoa  ft-|4uip.:  Inbodr cases, ifan. fruit  n  largM and 
of  a  finer  colo«r,  but  in  qoflity  it  ia  much  deteriorated.  Oar 
«Mfaor  objects  to'^e  term  proper  juice,  a  naqic  Arst  imposed 
hy  Dn  Hame),  as  appHed  to  'ths  sap  elaborated  in  the  leik  and 
iMMided  for  the  -aonrishNent  of  the  plaat,  ihis  heii^  comucm 
-to  «ad  essential  fop  all  plants ;  fod  proposes  to  confine  the  term 
pmper  juice  to  the  Bacreljons>  such  as  the  resins  and  gom-resioa 
odDUined  in  the  proper  ve$$ek  of  certain  plants.  . 

It  is  a-well-kBown  bet  that  the  medulla  or  pith  baa  not  (be  fa- 
eaity  of  conducting  either  the  ascending  or  the  desceodng  sap,  yat 
it  ia  equally  truediat  die  pith,  in  succulent  twiga  and  insome  berfa»- 
ceoUs  triants,  is  full  of  awateryduid  which  can  only  be  tmmittcd 
tbtonghthe  sides  of  die  cells.  M.  Dutrodiet  adopts  the  opinicsiof 
M.  DupetitTfaouars,  dnt  the  pidi  is  a  rescrvcar  of  tiutoinent  far 
the  devetopement  of  the  gemst  and  he  tfainfts  this  i«  confirHisd 

'     ■  if«rliculttk«irr«>u.>cil.<r.  p.lSr. 
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l>7tbe&ct,tliatiB  ^  twigofa  viae,  euunkidd  dwfag  tke  mb- 
aer..we  find  the  |Mdi  cverywhon  Ary,  except  at  ibe  apot  when  the 
gen  is  fbrmed  for  the  eho«t  of  the  enauing  spring.  We  m  am- 
prited  at  the  bcility  with  which  our  author  has  admitted  thk  ei- 
pbnatioa  of  M.  Dupetk  Thonan,  when  it  e«a  be  to  nuich  better 
ezpidned  by  his  own  theory,  which  it  i»tbeuiteBtioa<tf  this  volume 
to  propound.  In  our  opinion,  the  gen  ia  a  vital  point  to  which  the 
And,  contained  not  eoiy  in  the  neij^dMuring  portiOB  of  the  medalb^ 
but  in  the  bark  and  alburaun  also  upon  which  it  is  seated,  is 
nttncted  by  that  process  of  interchange  thsDUgb  the  side*  of  the 
cells  which  oar  author  has  demsDStraled  to  exist ,  and  it  is  owing 
Id  the  over-tnrgescence  of  the  cells  of  what  tns^  be  coDsideied 
the  cotyledooous  appendage  of  Ibe  gem,  and  the  munediate  com- 
munication between  this  part  and  the  pith,  that  that  fluid  is  fouud. 
idurtog  winter,  in  those  portions  of  the  medulla  which  are  in  the 
.viciaity  of  buds,  whilst  Ute  intannediate  parts  remain  dry.  The 
fluid,  originally  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  pith,  is  attracted. 
md  pasees  from  cell  to  cell,  towvrdstbe  points  vriiere  the  buds  of 
the  leaves  of  the  following  spring  are  situated  j  and,  being  acci^ 
aiulated  there,  the  cells  of  ihe  mtemediate  spaces  are  oiaiDed, 
-and,  consequently,  remain  di^.  The  pith,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  although  it  yields  up  its  fiuid 
for  presernng  the  cotyledoaous  portion  of  the  bud,  which  coiw 
tUD»  its  nutriment,  io  that  state  best  fitted  for  the  develope- 
aient  of  the  bud.  Neither  can  we  .accord  with  the  opinioo  of 
Aur  author,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  revival  of  an  old  hypo- 
thesis, supported  in  jnodem  times  by  Lioiueaa,  Or.  Darwin,  and 
Sir  I.  E.  Snitb,  that  the  pith  is  to  the  vegetable  what  the  brain 
•nd  spina)  marrow  are  to  the  animal  body.  He  carries  the  hy- 
pothesia  farther,  however,  than  these  pby(ok>gists,  and  suppose* 
that  the  vital  energy,  which  this  part  of  the  plant  diaphtys,  re- 
sides in  the  cwpuacules  which  its  cells  contain,,  and  wnich,  ion 
ionner  essay,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  are  actually  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  plant,  by  which  impressimu  are  convejwd  through 
<the  irritable  parts  of  movable  plants  so  as  to  excite  the  ntove- 
raenta  which  tiiey  display,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Mimosa  senti- 
tiva  »nd  pudica.  There  caa  be  no  doubt  that  motion  does  not 
necessarily  imply  sensation ;  and,  consequently,  there  may  exist  a 
medium  of  communicating  mobility  in  plants,  although  they  pofr- 
-aessnonervous  system  as  inaDimals.  Any  objections,  thareiore,  to 
the  corpuscular  i>erves  of  Dutrochet  cannot  be  founded  iqwa  the 
'want  of  seBsation  in  planta ;  but  the  opinion  is  too  hypothetical 
in  its  present  form.  From  observing,  also,  that  the  young  twig  is 
Jitlle  else  than  piUi  covered  wilfa  the  medullary  sheath;  ^d, 
while  it  is  in  this  state,  that  it  ia  tbe-jtart  of  the  plant  moat  amply 
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^enddwed  ■with  vital  nctiTi^,  is  is  evinced  in  ita  npid  growth, 
•  J>iitrochet  supports  the  mggestioii  of  Linnnu,  that  the  pidi  ■• 
'  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant*  But 
.to  prove  the  antenabteness  of  this  doctrine,  w«  have  aunij  to 
Tefer  to  the  experimetd  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  vrbick  be  abstractecl 
more  than  as  inch  of  the  pith  from  the  «boot' of  a  vine,  above 
«nd  bdow  a  leaf  and  bud ;  and  yet,  both  tfaeie,  "  with  the  lateral 
«hoot  annexed,  continued  to  live,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  mudi 
jn convenience,  but  faded  a  little  when  the  lun  ^one  strongly 
-upontbeni"t  The  moat  rational  opinioQ  of  the  useof  the  fUk 
whicfa  we  have  met  with,  ia  that  wfaidi  supposes  that  it  is  iotenderi 
merely  to  give  bnlk  and  stability  to  the  yonng  twig,  which,  ia  the 
-first  stage  of  its  growth,  is  lUtle  more  than  a  mass  of  pith,  in^ 
closed  in  a  very  min  layer  of  bark  and  aibunuun.  Tbe  pith,  in 
this  case,  is  requisite  to  aflbrd  extension  for  the  formation  and  ar- 
-rangement  of  tiie  vesseU  in  the  medullary  sheath ;  whik  tbe  aqueow 
flsid  filling  its  ceHs,  being  nearly  incompressible,  affords  support 
to  the  tender  aboot,  and  thus  enables  it  to  sustain  itself  in  woa^ 
ever  poaition  it  extends,  until  the  first  ligneous  zone  be  consiatent 
enough  to  afford  sufficient  stability  to  the  stem  or  riioot^  As 
-soon  aa  thia  ia  effected  the  pitb  becomea  useless ;  the  finid 
which  filled  its  cells  is  attracted  to  those  points  on  the  twig  where 
the  buda  of  the  foliage  of  the  ensuing  year  are  seated;  and  the 
oetlalarmatter  becomea  a  dry,  apongymaas,  which  remains  un- 
altered in  every  stage  of  the  fiiture  life  of  the  plant. 

Having  ascertained  the  organs  by  which  the  sap  ascends,  and 
those  by  which  it  descends  and  ia  diffused  through  the  plant  after 
it  is  changed  into  proper  juice  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  leaf, 
M.  Dutrodiet  next  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  nutritions  fiutd. 
deposited  between  the  bark  and  alburnum  for  the  fonnatioa 
of  a  new  layer  of  dieae  parts,  is  given  out.  or,  more  proper^ 
speaking,  is  conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  ia  deposited,  by  tboae 
-transverse  cells,  situated  in  the  ligneous  portion  of  evei^  trunk 
atMlbrancb,whicb  are  improperly  named  medullary  raus.  He  sup- 
ports his  reasoning  on  this  point  by  the  &ct,  that  medullary  nys  aiv 
-fonnd  in  dico^ledonous  plants  only,  and  no  other  description  of 
plant  increases  in  diameter  by  an  annual  production  of  successive 

■  Tlw  ide*  of  die  medull*,  in  tbe  lc*f-itatb,  being  the  seat  of  irritobflihr  in  the  tenfi- 
-Ine  pluA  i)  not  new,  heving  been  idTinefid  man;  jtut  Atce  bj  Mr.  LiDdn;  of  Ja- 
imuCb;  bsl  DnUochetiireiperience  ibill  proTC  tbe  correctneu  of  bii  hjpDthuk^  hu 
(he  nierit  uf  poinliag  out  the  oeiTaui  corpuicules  u  the  media  by  which  impns- 
•ioni  are  coamianicaled  in  plsnta.  For  an  nccouni  of  these,  we  rder  our  readen  to  M, 
JImtNclwfi  "  Bedkertte)  Anaiambpta  n  thgnat^tjua  nr  la  aneMKdet  AxImwwK 
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.denceotnc  l^en.  mieae'neduUai?  r^  are  jowpoMd 'of  c^aias 
loFoMaiig  eeUi.atntchiDg  io  a  radiated  inasner  froni  the  ceutt«  to 
JibA  ftirftuce  *(  the  wood,  vhere  tb«y  are  eocouDdnvd  b;  otbecB 
'■tiatMl  iff  the  barii.wfaich,  however,  aie  not  conrimioea  mth  them. 
Ttia  former  give  oat  the  asomding  sapi  the  latter  the  prcpued 
■deBoendiog  sap ;  Bud  tbdi,  by  the  misture  of  the  two,  in  the  space 
'hetwc^i  the  hgneous  and  the  cortical  ajatem,  a  outiitive  fluid  ■■ 
fpradooed,  to  be  elaborated  b;  the  vital  powera  of  the  plant  into  m. 
'Hew  layer  of  each  of  .these  systems.  The  simplicity  of  natvn,  in 
«6eclii^  her  purposes  is  beautifully  illiutraled  in  this  process ; 
and,  however  We  BMst  despair  of  ever  detecting  the  mode  in 
vhich.orpuric  ■stmcttue  is  produced,  eithcc  in  the  amaul  or  the 
^egBtiUe  body,  one  step,  tk  least,  is  made  towards  it  by  ascertaiD- 
ling  the  sources  whence  the  materiaU  are  derived. 

M.  I>utTocfaet  maiitfains  that  fail  explanatioo  of  the  progrosaion 
-of  the.  sap  in  dicotyledonous  plants,  applies  equally  well  to  rnono- 
.tcotyledoDS,  which  possess  lymphatic  vessels  for  conveying  tke 
-ascending  sap,  ofaking  cells  for  the  desceading,  tracbes  for  con- 
ducting (he  vivifyiiK  finid,  and  a  medullary  tissue,  which,  although 
it  be  not  collected  mto  one  body  as  in  ^e  pith  of  dicotyledons, 
.yet  is'disperaed  tbrou^  the  stem,  and,  being  filled  with  nervous 
'oorpuscales,  performs,  according  to  him,  the  same  functions  as 
'Jhe  pith  in  dicotyledons. 

Henne  it  would  appear  that  the  organs  for  coimying  tfae .  sap 
in  its  progress  through  the  systems  in  Uie  two  great  .dasses  of 
.plants,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  observutiom  and  the  rea- 
soning of  eur  Author,  are  the  lyn^hatic  tubet  through  which  it  is 
.oondncted  upwairds  Aom  tbe  roots;  the  obi<Mg  celis  (doitros) 
.through  which  it  descends  after  being  changed  by  exposure  to 
ilight  in  the  leaf;  and  (he  trachea  which  convey  the  vivifying  liijuid 
-taken  up  in  the  leaves.  Having  settled  ^ae  preliminary  points, 
the  question  naturally  arose — what  is  the  cause  of  the  progression 
of  the  8^  inthese  organs?  Before  attempting au answer,  M.Du- 
-trochet  examines  theobservationsof  M.Schultz,  of  Berlin,  which 
tended  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  a  real  circulaiitn  of 
the  sap.  This  |:rfiy toiogist  fasviDg  observed  a  rapid  movement  of 
-ifae  fluid  in  tbe  nerves  of  a  leaf  of  Chelidonium  maina,  placed  un- 
der the  microscope,  imagined  that  he  could  perceive  two  distinct 
.currents,  an  ascending  and  a  descending,  and  therefore  oon- 
duded  that  there  was  a  true  circulation  of  fiuid,  at  least  in  this 
plant.  Our  author,  and  likewise  M.  Savi,  after  many  observa- 
tions, were  convinced  that  the  movement  perceived  in  this  plant 
I  is  not  an  optical  illusion ;  and  they  wcre  the  more  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  Uiis  conclusion,  from  observing  that  the  motion  occa- 
sionnlly  intennitlieil. 


'  "  At  -the  nooMnt  yfb^  the  tremAr  ia  kt  itf  heiglAt  it  1>.  pera4tT«4 
saddenly  to  fieue ;  (hcD  in  the  next  instant  to  recommence  with  tt^ 
tame  velocity.  .  Iliis  stasia  is  general  in  the  whole  J&eld  of  the  micnu^ 
cwpe,"— p.  61. 

He  admitleJ,  tberefore,  that  it  U  a  vital  movenieiit;  I)ut  ita 
nature  remained  to  be  determined.  M.  S»i  concurred  ia  the 
opiDioD  of  M,  Scbultz,  that  it  indicates  a  ciiculalion;  bi^t  M^ 
Dutrocbet  was  anxious  to  investigate  tlie  phenomenon  furtbef 
before  he  admitted  this  conclusion.  He  found  that  the  move* 
ment  continues  after  the  leaf  is  separated  from  the; pi at^.. Mil 
until  it  becomes  completely  withered ;  and  that  when  the.  nuva 
qf  a  leaf  is  cut  trausverselyi  iu  two  places,  the  movement  is  stilt 
perceptible  iu  the  isolated  fragment — two  facts  compiet^y  at  va^ 
riance  with  the  idea  of  a  circulation.  He  found  that  it  isa^ected 
by  temperature,  but  ia  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  influeaco 
of  beat)  for  although  it  does  not  cease  until  the  thermometer  f^lf 
to  1°  (Reaum.),  yet  it  does  not  recommence  in  the  same  leave* 
until  it  rises  to  15°:  thence  our  author  concludes,  that,  altlvougti^ 
does  not  indicate  a  circulation,  yet  it  is  evidently  a  vital  pbenomeh- 
noa,  aod.probab^alocal  movement  of  the  molecules  of  theyellaw} 
juice  of  the  plant.  The  same  movement  is  perceived  iu  the  mi-i 
nute  vessels  of  animal*,  under  circumstances  which  set  aside  tl)^ 
possibility  of  supposing  that  it  depends  on  cifculationj  Thuf 
M.  Dutrochet  perceived  it  in  thie.vessela  of  a  minute  frag^nci^t^^^ 
ibe  ear  and  of  the  inesentei^  of  a  tifouse,  some  time. after  thf)  ^ppi 
mal  was  dead,  intermitting  in  thesame  manner  as  in  tbe nerves  of 
Chelidooium,  and  afibrding  the  semblaace  of  a  current  withiq.  t^e 
vessels,  whilst  nothing  flowed  from  their  open  extremities:  he  also 
found  that  a  thin  layer  of  blood,  abstracted  from  either, the  Vj^iol 
or  the  arteriea  of  an  animal,  placed  on  a.  piece  of  glass  and  illu'^ 
minated  by  the  sun'a  rays,  display,  under  the  microscope,  the  sam^ 
T«pid  movement,  and  the  accompanying  inteimisnont,  «f  ja,  the 
plant,  and  that  these  cease  only  wnea  the  blood  coagulates. .  O^f 
author  doea  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  pheoometM^ 
but  be  is  satisfied  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  circulation, ^f4  M^ 
mere  molecMlar  moyementj  in  bis  own  word^^ 

"  A  cfvpnscnlar  moreoKnl  of  an  unknowa.  natqra,  •  me^eimmt  m'tb 
{iradiKei  unceasing  retractions  of  the  idar  rayi,  whence  ;^nlt  the  wpid 
and  multiplied  intenectloDi  of  the  luminoat  rings,  and,  coose^Kcntly, 
tb*  appearance  of  tremor  which  is  then  obaerved." — p.  70. 

We  are  surprised  that  in  noticing  the  observations  pf  M.  Scbultz^ 
our  author  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  those  of  the  Abb4 
Coiti,  made  so  loog  ago  a$  1774,*  and  which  were  Utely  thou^;^ 
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to  be  cOnfinned  by  I^fessOr  Amici,  who,  to  prove  Ifae  i>oWer  of 
bis  catoptrical  microscope,  was  induced  to  examiiie  into  die  na- 
ture of  the  circulation  of  tbe  sap,  which  Corti  had  asserted  is  ob- 
vious in  the  Chara.  He  perceived  transparent  globules  of  various 
tites  constantly  moving  iti  two  opposite,  alternating  streams,  np- 
WBrds  and  downwards,  m  the  two  sections  or  halves,  but  separated 
b;  no  partition,  of  the  same  simple  cylindrical  canal  or  vessel 
which  runs  lengthwise  through  the  plant,  interrupted  at  certain 
intervals  by  knots  and  a  diaphragm  which  limits  the  cycle.  This 
supposed  circulation,  therefore,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  limited 
tract  in  certain  spaces,  each  of  which  is  totally  independent  of  the 
otfier,  throughout  the  whole  plant.  In  some  parts  the  motion  is 
Spiral;  for  instance,  the  ascending  stream  is  observed  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  a  ligature  was  tied  on  the  vessel 
the  circulation  went  on  iu  the  portions  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture as  it  did  in  the  entire  vessel.  When  the  vessel  was  cut,  that 
part  of  the  fluid  which  is  flowing  towards  the  orifice  only  runs 
out.  Vinegar  prevented  thb  escape  of  the  fluid,  and  appeared  to 
deaden  the  motion.  Each  vessel  contains,  in  each  of  its  semi- 
cirdes,  namerous  green  stripes,  which  appear  to  he  composed  of 
green  globules  strung  like  beads,  the  two  semicireles  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  space  devoid  of  stripes;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  stripes  are  that  the  circulation  goes  on.  Amici  con- 
ceives that  these  green  stripes  of  globules  act  like  voltaic  piles, 
ftnd  distthe  motion  itself  is  to  be  attributed  to  galvanic  agency.* 
It  is  probable  that  this  supposed  circulation  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  tremor  detected  by  Schultz  in  the  Chelidonium,  and  ex- 
plained by  our  author.  The  only  point  which  is  at  variance 
with  this  idea  is  the  flowing  out  of  the  fluid  at  the  cut  extremi^ 
of  the  vessel;  but  the  movement  is  certainly  not  what  can  be 
termed  a  circulation. 

M.  Dutrochet  prefaces  his  third  chapter,  "  De  la  Cause  de  la 
Pntgretsiott  de  la  Shie,"  with  a  brief  renew  of  the  various  and  un- 
satisfactory opinions  which  have  been,  at  different  periods,  ad- 
vanced by  pfaytologists  in  esplanatioo  of  this  function  of  plants. 
Malpighi  ascribed  it  to  the  alternate  dilatation  and  condensation 
of  die  Up;  Serrabat  to  Ae  dilatation  and  condensation  of  the  air 
Contained  in  the  trache»-aDd  the  pitii;  capillary  attraction  is  the 
cause  according  to  others;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sap- 
pose  the  existence  of  a  contractile  power  in  the  vegetable  ves- 
sels capable  of  carrying  forward  the  sap.  But  none  of  tbese 
hypotheses,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  can  account  for  the 
extraordinafy  force  with  wfai<iL  the  sap  ascends,  as  proved  by  M 
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B  of  Dr.  H«t«  aad  •dM»;*  and  tfaar*  Brevny  tUM* 
-for  bebevtng  that  the  Ijrmphatic  tvbe§  thmqgji  whidi  it  aacaad* 
«re  neffecdy  incontract^.  What  tbeo  is  the  came  of  the  asocMC 
<^  tM  tap,  is  tt  questkm  which  mnatned  ta-  be  annmedJ  n 
•ttemptiag  it,  our  author  first  proceeda  to  easmiaB  tbe  ilatatv 
■of  this  vegetaMe  fnndiolit 

When  a  plant  w  cnt  traosvertely  in  the  atem,  aad  phnad  im 
•water,  the  fluid  is  absorbed  in  die  direct  ratio  of  Ae  ItanspiratioA 
b;  the  leorcs,  which  is  reflated,  in  a  eieat  degree,  by  die  tempan^ 
tore  and  the  hygrmnetnc  state  of  ttie  atmo^tbere.  lAf^t  alas 
iafloeitces,  in  a  retnbrkable  manner,  this  absorption  and  traospitw 
4ieB.  Plants,  in  every  state,  exhale  more  in  a  light  than  in  an  o^ 
«cure  situation ;  during  the  day  the  exhalation  f^reatly  exceeds  tha 
.absorptiea,  wluht  the  reverse  is  the  cue  dvring  the  night :  dieooe 
it  epp«an),  that  abaorption  and  exhalation  in  plaids  is  a  vital  nriiau 
-moibfied  by  die  prcsmce  of  light>  This  it  Airtbcr  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  akbough  the  absorption  of  fluids  by  plants  u  m ^ 


to  a  certain  extent,  t^  the  onpty  state  of  the  vesaela  and  (be  cells  of 
the  stem  and  die  leaves,  yet,  Uie  vegetable  tissue  does  not  act  either 
-Kke  a  nKMige,  (he  evidi^  of  which  for  water  is  'greater .  the  num 
«mpty  Its  cells  are,  nor  by  capillaiy  attractitMi.  This  o«r  autbor 
pmrtd  by  the  following  experimeBts: — he  plaeed  in  water  a  cul^ 
*ivf  of  Mercuiralis  atinua,  which  be  had  allowed  to  wiAer  until 
it  lost  O- 1 5  of  its  weight;  in  the  first  hoar,  it  abaorbed  tsreo^ 
ctaiiw  and  afaalfof  tbe  fluid;  udta  the  aeisondand  sofaaeqaeat 
BOUTS  seven  or  eight  grains  in  die  hour,  until  it  ae^uired  its  oii* 
-ginal  weight:  but  when  die  plant  was  flowed  to  wither  until  30 
grains  of  its  weight  were  lost,  the  absorption  did  not  exceed  tw* 
'grains  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  the  plant  soon  died^  But-if  the 
plaM  be  allowed  to  dry  until  even  O-ol  of  its  weight  be  lost,  and  .^ 
then  he  totally  imnersed  for  some  houn  in  water,  it  will  regm 
its  turgidity ;  and,  if  it  be  bow  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
^aood  merely  with  the  stem  in  water,  and  the  jest  of  the  plant 
in  air,  it  will  absorb  and  transpire  die  same  as  a  Jreah  ptaaCc 
abould  the  deaiceation,  however,  be  carried  to  O-Zlfthe  jriaoC 
never  regains  its  turgidity,  and  ceases  to  absorb  and  traa^nre^ 
although  it  imbibe  water  freely.  But  in  this  case  the  imbiba- 
•tioa  is  not  ■  vital  fiinction,  die  plant  never  regains  its  freehnesa 
4>or  its  colour;  and  from  the  odour  which  it  exhales  it  is  evideot 
that  -decoiKpDsidoni  instead  of  being  checked,  is  hastened  bf 

Uoiring  ixpcriment  ifibrda  i  ilril 

h  Hirrti,  1811,  tied  ■  UMJder  oi 
Hag  tioe.    "  Hm  bladder  umm  be^a  to  ■Irelr.h,  and  ta  nM  like  a  baU  over  the  ««w)d  t 
tboi  d'ulended  and  filtrd  with  Iheup  of  tbe  line,  it  reltaihtnl  u»  cricfcet-ball;  r--* 


ibe  water  -tbaa  .inlbtlMxl. '  £r6m  tbes*  ta^nOl^bts  gwr  twrtwf 
MlonoUdn  that  thtf  iat^jrity  of  tku  organw  Jin/idt  wbicb  if  'pwr 
jfiHMlcfM-AfaepieaertaliDii'Of  tbe  life,  of  th«<  (riant.  J»«eniwct«4 
iwith  thg.AcMl^:whidi..the  ^^ettiiie  ptwdoMW  »r-l>^inf  tui^giflj 
4h«t'tfaisJi  Botkut'bf.a.il^fbtidegrvi)  oj  drying;  l^ut  tb»t  whcj^ 
deiiccation  ia  carried  so  far  aa  to  a£fet4  the  CpfltifiOBiti«a  of  tbe 
MirgameiiuUH',  it-diaapfiean,  dod  the' |>f ant.  dies..  According  to 
^in-twe:canditi6aa  of.a-i^nt  Mr  italKiatwl  £t>T.tUiv  Qxistepce  of 
•tii«»stitefiif'tM)giditj:-r7(lBt.  Tbe  presMca  of  a  cartain  quutfetity 
«f  Uci^uidfai  the  vegeUUe  ocgaiu,  Sdi  The  integrity  of  tbeofMB- 
■foatmat^^AtaaigfimG  laaOer  contained  in  these  organsi  orviD 
■«lher:wondi,  that  .the  .cooditiofi  whiob  distinfluiabea  a  de»d  £coa 
•  Kring'plaiit.ooiMiils.ia  its  turgi(iiiy,;.for,adeiid:plairttdLtboagh 
ki«cll>:aiid  os^Dyrj  orgaBi  be  hUcd  with  Awld^i  yet.  n.ey«Kthsleil^ 
dotVJiot.hecMMBtUf^:  whilst>  on  tbe  .-cogtrary,  .a  Uvii^  plait 
fiUs  ita;  oelb  aBd.-tiRfMilaneB  to  that  degree  «i  supenlHWoaaQe 
^faicb'fvwlacas'tbe-atateof  tiwgiditg.  It  i»  upon  thi»  statsiof 
'tatpHtydS  tbe  nunute.  ho.Uom  oic^-of  a  puuO,  accordtHg  (• 
-U.  X>utn>afaat,  that  the  cooditioa  of  the  plant  iw^uiaite  for  the 
«M«inan  of  the  .«ap  aoleiy  depeoda,  whea .nplBttt  is  oit  traoft- 
-nMelyiaod  ita.  extninity  .^aoed  in  water.  :  "Xhe-ptof^snoa  af 
4faeftuid:tortius  oaM  is-pTomoted  by  what  he  tersu  ia^uxioii,  or 
hffluifaB;rAtw&««xRip]^,  frcao  the  »ttva,  l«w«rda  theJetaea,-!!! 
ariiiahtho^wwidf  of  .aawKting  tbeiaap  towaida  thetttireadM;  b«t 
M»«jriaDt.graarii^'iit'lfae«anth;  beaidea  affluxion,  the  Hp.ia  moved 
fbvwafd  Un-^iaiii  iNpolse.  which  <iTidea%  r«aulta  from  a  t»f  « 
ICj^riiljrt;imanapi»etfae:pfQo&whidi  our  attth<v  brings  foc- 
«wd  to«ttri>hak.lbiB.poiiit.    :: 

-.  lih*><M[ha*f'whichhe-adiniio«s.iB  iiit«BdedlOd«noiWrete, 
.  Ihat.lfae  '«hiue  of-  UK  impalgive  .aonueot  of  lbe'as|)  ia  to,  bf 
Mngbt'for.ioitbe.Taeto;  iDr.wfaen  the  bIc«  of!  a  nne  vAifJiti* 
UUediBg"f^eet)^  inispcin;^ ii>cut through clMetio the- gtouadi tl|e 
Meedii^  iB'tbe-ptHfioaof  ibe-etaiQ' which  ii  teparatab  oeMc*  at 
th«.«^DitHotaf  BalmgtheseetaMi,.whilBt  it  Ooiititui*B  ireely«t  the 
■■■faceof.tbeipatttiiB  •Ull'sftaehed.to  the-roots;  and  this,  coeli- 
mtm-tabe:^  tme.it  die  caudei;.jaid  rootbeoit  i«to  aeptwle 
|nMM■b3^s■cM■8iTClisecti•lU'UIlti^.«a  deaceud  ti»'(he'radiciw,,at 
duiMaremuieaof  iriuch,-  aa  caa  btireadilj^  denhHUtiated.  raaUe* 
the.  ori^.jof.thsrimptlliti^  power  refened  to»  or  ,thia>  power. ii 
adatedi  *e.  AM.spm^ele-  or  litde.aoBieal  bqdy  wbi^  termioaUf 
each  radicle.  Tbia, communicates  directly  with  the  lytnpbatic 
JtubesiwhicUcommepceia  the  centre  of  the  roodets  and  pasa  i^ 
lb*««^lfaest«m;  thence  the  fluid  taken  ie'.  by  thei  spoiagioki 
Jabres  directly  into  the  lymphatic  tabes:  bat  as  nwre  aworptioa 
TTouid  Hot  be  sufficient  to  etiect  the  im|Hibion,  that  carri^  the  sap 
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upwards  tbrou^' these  tubes,  the  questioi]  arises,  in  wbito 
the  impelltDff  po^er  of  these  spongiolea? 

In  preftcing  hb  reply  to  this  queiy,  our  BUtiior  describes  dte 
structure  of  the  spongiolea  of  the  vine.  These,  sccording  to  his 
obbervatioDS,  arectMuposed  chiefly  of  cellular,  corpuaculifer  tissue, 
Ae  ceutrml  part  of  which  conusts  of  jointed  oblong  cells,  the  ele- 
ments of  tbe  lymplMtic  or  corpiuculuer  lubes,  Arouf^  which  the 
sap  ascends.  The  cellular  cortical  part  is  transparent,  and  covered 
with  corpuscules  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  have  been  mis- 
takeu  for  pores  by  ourselves  and  others  who  have  exsouned  these 
^tongioles.*  As  far,  also,  as  our  observations  have  conducted  us, 
these  spongiolea  are  not  confined  to  the  apexes  of  the  capillary 
wmiat}ea,.  as  M-  Dutrochet  supposes,  but  proceed  euually  ftom 
their  sides,  to  which,  however,  they  apply  so  closely  in  their 
^nink  state,  aa  not  to  be  perceptible,  even  when  die  ^e  is  aided 
by  a  poTverful  magnifying  glaes.  It  is  only  when  tlw  capillary 
ndide  is  placed  in  water,  that  the  spwigioies  project  from  the 
-sides  and  become  perceptible,  and  nothing  surprized  us  mcve,  in 
oar  &it  observation  of  them,  than  the  rapodity  with  which  they 
shrink  when  they  are  taken  out  of  tbe  water,  and  the  instanlane- 
'ous  manner  in  which  they  become  birgid  when  again  placed  in  iL 
This  we  certaiidy  ascribed  to  the  pores,  which  we  imagined  they 
contained,  being  of  a  valvular  nature,  readily  admitting  water  to 
enter,  but  preventing  its  exit.  We,  however,  eosfess  that  we 
were  equally  at  a  loss. to  assign  a  cause  either  for  die  acdvity 
of  their  absorbent  powers,  or  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
fluid  they  ctmtain  is  carried  forwards  mto  the  lymphatic  lubes, 
whidi  we  were  coovinced  was  the  case,  and  die  cause  of  their 
cuddeoly  shiioking;  and  it  renwioed  for  M.  Dutrochet  to  explain 
the  real  fuictioa  of  these  muiute  but  iBOBt  inqtortant  oq^aes-  It 
is  from  these  that  tbeviia  tar^,  which  oommunicdeB  an  im|Uilse 
to  the  sap,  is  derived.     What  is  the  nature  of  this  powerl 

OuE  author'  first  points  out  the  inefficiency  of  the  only  two 
hyp<^eseB  cdculated  to  throw  any  li^bt  upon  this  point;  that 
which  refers  it  to  die  probable  production  of  gas  within  the  plant, 
'  thc)  e^^pannon  of  which,  at  die  instant  of  itv  forraation,  would  cQm- 
Unnicate  an  impulse  to  the  sap;  and  that  which  supposes  a  ccm- 
tractile  slate  of  tbe  vessek  themselves :  and,  having  determined  the 
fact,  that  tuifpdity  is  a  state  of  tbe  plant  essential  to  the  pn^res* 
nen  of  ^  sspi  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  cause  of  this  stal«  aud 
its  effects. 

Having  cut  off  the  tail  from  a  small  fish,  and  preserved  it  alive 

*  Hie  iBiW  6gure  of  tlie  tponpole  Hitb  which  kc  are  acqountcd  is  in  FlUe  8  of 
TfaoDwm'i  Lotiirct  on  tic  'E^menti  af  Btttwy,  to  which  we  huTealrMd;  rcfeiied.  It 
iilannd  (ha  fibril.  . 

"">■■•  ■•»»■  ■•      ■  ,,        ftooglc 
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a  vessel  full  of  water,  M.  Dutrocbetsoou  aAsnwds  psrcuvw!* 
on  Resurface  of  the  woiii]d,asp«cie8of  aquatic  moulduioas,  coott 
■iiting  of  loog  filaments,  each  of  whid)  was  tenninnt«d  by  a  snail 
"""     e  filai 


awelliog  or  bulb,  perceptible  to  the  naked  e^  TbesQ  fl 
were  traosparait,  but  the  boUw  wen  opaque,  pointed,  and  fe-r 
aembled  tlw  capsules  of  a  plant.  He  divided  some  of  these  fila- 
ments transYerael^.aBd  having  placed  tbetn.  with  a  little  watfi^  in 
a  watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  saw  sonM  of  the.bulbs  e^el 
numerous  gl^ules  throu^  an  opening  situated  at  their  apez» 
widiout  an^  apparent  contractioa  or  dimiaiatoa  of  tlwirsize,  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  tbeglolmlea  bmg. filled  with  wider, 
which  seemed 

"to  perfonn  here  the  office  of  the  piston. of  a  syrk^i  for  nlihc  and 
expeAing  at  ti>e  poitt  o£  the  capsalctthe  mast  of  ^obutes  vUshalfint 
totally  filled  the  capniie."— p.  106. 

The  whole  of  the  globulas  were  soon  expelled  from  each  bulb. 
mnd  owing  to  a  peculiar  motion  which  ^y  displayed  at  the  in" 
stant  of  their  expulsion,  M.  Dutrocbet  was  inclined  to  hdieve 
that  they  were  the  animilcula  descnbedby  Neadhais  ond-Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent;  but  subsequent  obsemtions  courinced  iiim  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  they  were  seeds  of  the  plant,  on 
whom  a  transitory  movement  had  been  imprcsBod.by  the  force  »f 
their  expulsion.  Reficcting  on  ibis  {Jtenomeaon,  and  beliOfing 
that  the  water  which  was  introduced  ioto  the  part  of  the  capsnlw 
cavity  opposite  to  the  pomt  of  expulsion  was  the  mechanical  in- 
strument of  the  t«i  d  Mf^go,  which  produced  the  expulsion  (tf  die 
globules,  our  authw  naturally  inquured — whence  conacs  tfaas  water  ? 
and  t^  what  power  is  it  carried  into  the  interior  of  the.  capsule? 
To  enable  him  to  answer  these  quedes,  hs.  repeated  hu  duesvn- 
tions  upon  the bulbB-or  aoald  prodncedon  dead WHmal nutter 
in  water,  and  also  upon- the  little  sac  wbidi  contains  the  spenna- 
tic  paste  of  the  saail,  and  whtcb,  when  placed  in  warter,  apels  its 
contents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Inilfa  of  the  .mould.  From 
these  experiments,  our  author  urrived  at  the  coadaaion,  Ihattbcae 
small  hollow  oigans  have  the  faculty . 

"  of  introducing  with  violence,  into  their  cavity  and  throngh  tfa«r 
sides,  the  water  which  bsthes  tlieir  exteiicH  nir&ce  j  and  this  in  aach  a 
msaDcr  as  to  expel  fnm  that  cavity  labitaacea  which  it  prewiuilyaai- 
Uined."— p.  114. 

M.  Dutrochet  vras,  as  yet,  unable  to  assign  a  xause  for  this 
physico-organic  phenomenon,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of 
aidomnote;*  but  he  ascertained,  that  it  does  not  ocdur  unless 
the  matter  contained  in  the  little  cavities  Ik  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water  or  fluid  which  surrounds  them;  and  ha 
■  From  Mm,  inward ;  tad  irftit,  impatw. 
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coDcetTed  dieipei»d)ilily  of  demoiutntKi^  this,  1^  obteiueg  sq 
MwlogoM  reault.  ob  a  larmier  scale,  and  with  a  mora  manageabta 
^iparatas.  For  thia  puipoie,  he  selecAed  the  ckcuiOi  or  blindo 
gut,  of  a  young  chidLeo,  into  whi^,  after  cleaning,  it  with  pure 
water,  be  put  196  grains  of  milk,  a  quuitit^  sufficient  to  fill  one 
half  of  its  cavity  onlyi  and  then^hawg  tied  a.lkature  firmjlj 
round  its  open  estreraity,  he  placed  it  in  wMer.  After  tweiktrr 
four  faoHis  he  found  that  the  csecum  bad  imbibed  as  .  much 
water  as  increased  its  weight  73  ^wns ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  faoun,  1 17  grains  of  water  had  entered  it,  and  the  gut  wsq 
become  .very  turgid.  But  from  this  time  the  weight  of  the  intes^ 
tine  gradually  dimin  idled ;  and,  at  the  termioatioa  of  tbirty-w 
boars,  it  bad  Joat  54  giaina  of  the  water  which  it  bad  pieviously 
imbibed,  and  the  miiky  fluid  within  it  had  become  putrid.  The 
teniperatare  duriog  the  experiment  was  frtun  18°  toSl°of  Reaii-< 
mur.  The  repelitioa  of  this  experiment  with  various  modifica- 
tions, and  with  diffwent  fluids  introduced  into  the  gut,  decidedly 
deBODstrated,  says  M.  Dutrocbet, 

"that  the  .hrtrodaction  of  tbe  water,  into  the  organic  canty  depends 
***"£***'"  on  the  cantaiaed  fluid  being  deoMi  than  that  containing  the 
cavity.  As  loi^  as  this  fluid  remains  undecompoeed,  the  endMinoN 
eontiooet ;  but  die  instant  that  it  becomes  putrid,  the  endosmose  ceases, 
and  the  water,  instead  of  eotering  into  the  cavity  as  before,  passes  out  of 
i^  and  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  eotcted." — p.  125, 

He  at  first  attributed  the  passing  out  of  the  water  to  the  ceaa-< 
ing  of  the  endosmosej  but  he  soon  ascertained,  by  reversing  his 
experiments,  that  it  is  as  much  a  specific  action  of  the  oi^^anic 
membrane  as  that  which  causes  the  mtroduction  of  the  fluid ;  and 
that  when  the  gut  was  filled  with. a  thinner  fluid  than  that  in 
iriuch  it  was  placed,  the  fluid  passed  out  of  it  with  as  much  ra- 
pidihr  as  it  entered  in  the  opposite  experiment.  This  action 
Si.  Dutrocbet  has  named  cjrownose*.  He  next  ascertained  that 
when  chemical  fluids,  even  of  a  less  density  dian  water,  are  em- 
l^oyed,  endoitnoie  takes  place  when  the  solution  contained  in  the 
closed  gut  is  alkaline,  and  exosmose  when  it  is  acid. 

As  endosmose  produces  an  excess  of  turgidity  in  any  hollow 
organ  endowed  with  it,  and  necessarily  extends  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  so  as  to  cause  them  to  re-act  upon  the  contained  fluid,  our 
author  conceived  the  idea,  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
water  to  aacend  in  a  tube,  the  inferior  extremity  of  which  should 
be  fixed  into  a  hollow  organ  in  the  state  of  endoamose,  an  opi- 
niosi  wbkh  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  Among  other  expe- 
rimeoto,  contrived  to  prove  ^tts  fact,  he  fixed  the  open  end  of  a 
fUw  tttbe^six  decimetres  in  length,  and  the  boie  of  which  w%3 
*  Frnailf.out;  ud  ftnu)f>  impulw. 
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fire  nriUimetres  id  diameter,  into  the  cecum  of  a  chicken,  filled 
wiA  K  BohitioD  of  gum  Arabic;  aod  having   phinged  the  cloned 

St  iato  rain  water,  be  supported  the  tube  in  a  vertical  pontion. 
uiiog  twenty  hours  the  tiuid  was  perceived  ascending  in  the  tube 
until  it  reached  the  top,  out  of  which  it  flowed  ;  and  this  it  con- 
tinued to  do  until  the  third  day.whenit  began  to  sink;  and, on  the 
fourdi  day,  die  cecum  being  opened,  the  fluid  was  found  to  be 
putrid.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  emplt^ing  the  swimming 
bladder  of  the  Carp,  and  even  the  inflated  pod  of  Bladder  Senna 
(Colutea  arboraeeiu,)  instead  of  the  csecum,  demonstrating  that 
endosmose  was  not  confined  to  the  organic  membrane  of  animal 
cavities,  but  was  equally  the  property  of  vegetable  membrane. 

The  light  which  these  extraordinary  experiments  threw  upon 
the  hitherto  inexplicable  question  of  the  cause  of  die  progreaaioti 
of  the  sap  in  plants,  would  have  been  obvious  to  far  less  acute 
and  ingenious  observers  thv>  Dutrocbet.  But  the  application  of 
his  observations  to  vegetable  static*  would  have  been  premature, 
until  he  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  fluids  passing  through 
the  substances  endowed  with  atdotmote  and  acosmoie:  to  which 
subject,  therefore,  he  next  directed  his  attention.  The  mere  fack 
of  a  thin  fluid,  separated  from  a  denser  by  an  <H<ganic  membrane, 
passing  through  mat  membrane  towards  the  denser,  would  na- 
turally excite  m  a  philosophic  mind  the  idea  that  this  effect  might 
be  the  result  of  an  electrical  action,  the  contact  of  bodies  of 
different  densities  being  a  well>known  cause  of  electricity :  our 
author,  therefore,  formed  the  opinioD  that  it  is  the  electrical  in- 
fluence which  impels  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  through  the 
organic  membrane,  both  in  endoimose  and  exoimox ;  and  he  was 
conflrmed  in  this  theory  by  the  following  experiment  of  M. 
Porret.  This  philosopher  having  divided  a  cylindrical  jar  into 
two  compartmeDts,  by  means  of  a  bladder,  filled  one  of  these  com- 
partments with  water,  and  put  a  few  drops  only  into  the  other, 
rie  then  placed  the  negative  pole  (zinc,  or  the  leu  dense)  of  a 
galvanic  pile  into  the  compartment  filled  with  water,  and  the  o^ 
gabve  {copper,  or  the  denser)  into  that  which  was  nearly  empty : 
Uie  water  was  forced  through  the  bladder  into  the  empty  part  of 
the  jar,  and  continued  to  flow  into  it  until  its  surface  was  much 
higher  than  that  at  which  it  stood  in  the  part  originally  full. 
Imitating  this  experiment,  M.  Dutrochet  having  tied  one  end  of 
a  glass  tube  into  the  ctecum  of  a  chicken,  into  which  also  he  fixed 
another  capillary  tube,  passed  the  negative  wire  of  a  galvanic 
pile,  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the  first  tnbe,  into  the  csecum,  while 
the  positive  wire  was  placed  in  tfie  water  into  which  the  cecum 
was  put.  llie  cBH:um  soon  became  turgid  with  the  water  which 
bad  passed  into  it  through  its  sides,  and  this  rose  in  the  capillary 
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tobe,  and  flowed  over  its  open  orifice,  u  in  the  ezperiment  ia 
vbicli  fluids  of  different  densitiea  ooly  were  employed.  Whea 
flw  wires  were  reversed,  and  the  cscum  empty,  no  fluid  passed 
into  it,  but  if  the  cecum  was  previously  filled  with  water,  it  was 
quiclily  emptied.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  pod 
of  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arboretcent,)  was  used  instead  of  the 
cncum,  as  in  the  former  experiments ;  but  not  when  inors^anic 
substanceB  were  employed :  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  condition  of  organic  membranes,  which  fita  them  for  aidot- 
mote  Hud  exonnose,  coudnuea  after  they  have  been  dried,  it  being 
only  neceasary  to  soak  them  in  water  to  renew  their  power  of 
displaying  these  faculties.  From  his  experiments  with  electricity, 
our  BDtbor  concludes,  that  all  the  vesicles,  constituting  the  tissues 
of  animal  and  of  vegetable  bodies,  operate  as  minute  Leyden 
phials  electrified  negatively  within,  and  positively  without;  and 
from  this  continuing  to  be  die  case,  as  lon^  aa  the  integrity  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  textures  remains  unmipaired,  these  vesicles 
continue  tui^d  by  endosmose. 

It  was  important  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  temperature  on  en- 
thtmote ;  and  M.  Dutrocbet,  after  repeated  experiments,  ascer- 
tained ^at  it  is  augmented  in  an  increased  temperature ;  a  re- 
soh  which  corresponds  with  the  foct,  that  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  two  metals,  the  contact  of  which  produces  electridty, 
the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  is  increased.  Another 
proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  endosmose  was  obtained  by 
nearly  filling  the  ctecum  of  a  chicken  with  white  of  egg,  closing 
it,  and  plunging  it  into  water.  The  caecum  soon  became  turgid; 
and,  bemg  opened  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  its  raner  surface 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  albumen; 
which  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  currents  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  die  most  important  part  of  our 
author's  treatise,  "  the  application  of  his  observations  to  the  vit^ 
statics  of  plants."  He  sets  out  by  recapitulating  the  facts  that  a 
condition  exists,  in  the  living  tissue  of  plants,  productive  of  tur- 
gidi^,  or  an  excessive  accumulatioD  of  fluid  in  the  minute  hollow 
organs  which  constitute  fliat  tissue,  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  simple  attraction  of  the  sides  of  these  capillaiy 
organs :  and  that  Uiis  turgidity  is  requisite  for  the  progression  of 
the  sap.  This  state  is  maintained,  as  well  as  caused,  by  endos- 
mose ;  and  the  accumulated  sap  is  re-acted  upon,  not,  however, 
by  the  vu  a  tergo,  but  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
minute  oi^ans  containing  it;  and  is,  consequently,  pushed  up 
into  the  lymphatic  tubes  communicating  with  them,  or  the  sap  is 
carried  forward  by  an  impube,  the  result  solely  of  that  condition 
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of  the  organic!  to^mbrahe,  wtith  M;  Dutrocfiet  has  named  en- 
dosmoae  ■:  but  it  aFso  aids  the  progrcBsion  of  the  sap  by  a^uxion  ; 
and  upon  the  mechanism  of  these  two  modes  depends  its  entire 
inoTements,  both  ascending  and  descending.  The  movement  by 
at^fitun'on  is  produced  by  endosmose  in  the  leaves,  operating  to 
supply  the  void  occasioned  by  thri'great  transpiration  of  water 
from  their  sur&ces ;  and  is  a  kind  of  suction,  which  draws  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  tubes  towards  the  leaves.  It  is 
by  this  function  that  cut  plants  absorb  tfie  water  in  which  th^ 
are  placed ;  and  by  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  sap  contained  in 
the  stem  and  roots,  they  are  preserved  fresh,  although  not  placed 
in  water.  To  illustrate  this  point,  M.  Dutrochet  placed  a  plant 
of  dog's  mercury  which  had  four  leaves  only,  after  cleaning  the 
roots  from  the  earth,  in  a  vessel  filled  vnth  quicksilver,  and  found 
that  it  continued  fresh  for  four  days. 

"It  then  lived,  lie  adds,"  "at  the  expense  of  the  liquid*  which  the 
toots  contained,  and  which  were  drawn  up  into  the  leaves  by  adfluxioa 
only )  for  there  could  be  no  impulse  communicated  in  the  roots,  as  no- 
Ibiiig  entered  into  them  from  without." — p.  167. 

With  -r«ganl  to  th«  deafeodipg  a$p,  M.  Dutrdcfaet  JBuigises 
thftbeadoanoH  alao  prodvcos  an  impulse  in  the  leavee,  whioh, 
aidfid  by  the  natural  -^viity  of  tha  fluid,  oanies  the  dabortfed 
«ap  downwEvds ;  but  tbisi  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  least 
M^sfactory  part  of  hia-theory. 

It  is. easy  t»'COnceive,  if  wO  admit  the  correctness  of  our 
Mitfaor's  obs«n(atioa8  .and  experimeiits,  that  iheendoamMeof  the 
radicular.  ept»i^oles  ia  auflSctent  to  darry  upwards  the  sap  in  the 
lymphatic  or  sap  tubes,  which  ate  sim^^  tubes,  devoid  iif  valves 
or  traoaverse-partitiEmsiB  trees;  but  m  the grasaaa, and  simiiar 
plants,  as  these  tubes  apparently  extend  only  from  knot  to  knot, 
there  appears  at  first  some  dignity  in  c<MMatnng  by  what  neans 
the  %«fi  is  carried  forward  thioH^h  these  knotft  Our  author  hat 
antic^ated  this  oJngeetion,  asd  contends  that  dus'stmoturej  instead 
.of  bfflug  an  obataclej  favoun  greatly  the  piogteas  of  the  sap. 

"  The  agglomerated  vesicles,  which  compose  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
knots,  have  each  their  particular  endosmose,  and  in  them  adfluxion  ter- 
minates and  impulsion  commences.  "IHie  lesnlt  of  Oieir  hiditidnsl 
actions  is  a  g«nend  adfluxion,  operating  chiefly  on  that  side  to  which 
the  sap  is  dfivcm  by  the  stroi^est  impnbe,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Iowb 


nde;  and  a  general  impidsioD,  operating  chiefly  on  the  nde  vrtieno 
m  is  already  attneted  by  the  strongest  adflusion,  via.  on  the  ti_  _ 
ude.    Thni  the  knots  are  true  motory  organs,  placed  at  certain  diitsiicei 


to  favour  the  piogreu  of  the  sap,  which,  without  their  aid,  wonkl  not 
attain  to  the  sunmiits  of  the  pifuits,  commonly  Isnk  and  very  estCDded, 
in  which  thb  orgaoization  exists." — p.  171. 
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^»ligedloiaiiB<>M>neol^efib*iiBtoit,anaiugirotnourlLnowledgeor 
die  stmctUK  of'tbefeknotsiwbidi  are  not,  ss  here  stated,  simply. 
aggtoDMraled  TMidaSt  in  v^iich  ike  vessels  <^  ooe  artioulatioa 
teiiuiinate,  wad  those  of  another  commence ;  for  when  a  knot  is 
sliced'  Itmgitndinally,  aad  placed  under  the  microscope,  we  can 
distntcOy  discern  the  Teaeen  bassing  from  ooe  joint  to  another, 
throuf^  ibe'syot^  celiular  diaphragm  of  the  knot,  and  punning 
their  coaiqe  to  the  apex  of  the  plant.  The  impulse  which  is 
given  at  the.  roots  i»  ccrtainlj;  sufficient  to  carry  the  sap  through 
the  plems  of  inosculatii^  vrntin  which  is  present  io  these  knots; 
and,  dthough  we  do  not  iteny  that  eadosmose  operates  in  knots, 
jet,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  regard  the  knot  as  a  reservoir  of 
BUtriment  fm-  the  dev^penent  of  the  new  bud  in  the  axilla  of 
the  leaf,  wbidi  occurs  in  grasses  as  well  as  in  other  plants,  than 
as  a  medium  for  forwarding,  by  a  renewal  of  the  impulse  of  the 
sap,  the  gipwdi  and  extension  of  the  joint  above  it ;  diis  part 
being  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  sap,  conveyed  through  the 
vessels,  which  can  be  traced  into  it  from  the  roots.  The  knot^ 
therefore,  cannot  be  aocurately  regarded  as  mere  motory  o^ana, 
inteoded  to  favour  the  progreasion  (rf  the  sap,  although  the  ope- 
fatkm  o£  .eDdoamose  in  ihem  is  required  to  maintain  that  un- 
pfdae  against  the  obstacles  presented  to  it  in  the  knots,  by  the 
ramification  of  the  vessels  in  these  parts. 

Baides  tl(e<  ascending  and  deic^diag  cun«nts  of  the  sap,  a 
lateral  diffusion  of  it  is  requisite  for  the  nutrition  and  developr 
■nent  of  parts.  -  Tliis  is  performed  by  eudosmose  causing  that 
intat:haBge  of  fluids  between  the  cells  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken;  but  tftisis  so  entirety  a  vital  function,  that  no  impulse  can 
make  the  sap  penetrate  a  dead  part ;  and  it  is  only  when  endosmose 
ceases  i»  ^e  corollas,  after  the  fecundatioa  of  the  germen,  that 
theae  parta  wither  and  fall.  If  the  embryen  die,  the  fruit  pmnar 
turely  £ilb,becaBBe  the  sap  is  no  longer  attracted  to  it,  the  vitali^ 
«€  4is  embryon  being  necessary  for  endosmose,  the  cause  of  the 
floWring  of  Ifae  a^  towards  the  fecundated  germen.  DewloptntaU 
a  also  the  result  of  endosmose :  each  vesicle  which  contains  a  fluid 
-denser  dmn  die  sap  contained  in  the  adjoining  oi^ans,  attracts 
this  sap  by  emdogmoaet  aad  tends  to  introduce  it  into  its  cavity. 
This,  novfevari  c<Hild  not  be  effected,  as  the  cavity  is  already  full, 
-WM«  not  exesmose  g«og  on  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  this  is  less 
ene^^etic' than  the  endosoKMe,  the  vesicle  dilates  greatly;  and 
thencej  die  aiigmeotatioa  <rf  die  oi^nic  parts,  which  are  all  com- 
posed-ofoOBgeriesofvesicles:  this, according  toM.Dutrochet,is 
one  of  the  cmises  of  developement.  The  constant  renewal  also  of 
the  fluids' in  these  vesicles,  by  electrical  ioBuence,  which  causes 
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their  endosmose  «nd  eiosmote,  /avoun  tlie  dmnicBl  eanponfuws 
and  decompetttim  of  the  fluids,  and  coiutitutes  nutrition.  It  w 
dtis  chemical  change,  efi^cted  by  the  electrical  cuirents  in  die 
vesicles,  whi(^  causes  the  different  qualities  of  fruits,  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth;  and  which,  also,  changes  the  alburnum 
into  hard  wood.  Each  vesicle  secretes  the  fluid  it  coDtains,  and 
its  sides  iH-e  true  chemical  Alters,  which  permit  particles  of  a  par- 
ticular description  only  to  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  niech»- 
nical  filters  admit  the  passage  only  of  particles  of  a  certain  size. 
But  besides  the  production  c^the  liquids  within  the  vesicles,  and 
the  increase  of  the  volume  of  these,  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  vesicles  requires  also  to  be  explained.  M.  Du- 
trocbet is  of  opinion  that  these  are  all  formed  in  the  organic 
fluids,  which,  wfien  esamined  by  the  microscope,  apipear  to  be 
comptMed  of  globules,  swimming  in  an  aqueous  fluid.  These 
are  in  fact  the  nervous  corpuscules  of  our  author;  and  the 
rudiments  of  celts  developed  in  the  insido  of  the  parietea  of 
the  large  cells ;  the  production  of  new  parts  being,  accoiding  to 
him,  always  median,  or  surrounded  by  organic  parts.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  no  displacement  of  old  solid  parts  by  new ;  that  (he 
fluids  only  are  changed ;  and  that  both  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion are  vital  phenomena,  depending  on  endosmose  and  exos- 
mo8e,  and  diflering  greatly  from  the  imbtbetion  and  exhalation 
of  fluids  by  inorganic  bodies. 

M .  D  utrochet  contends  that  there  are  no  vascular  orifices  in  the 
organic  membranous  sides  of  the  vegetable  vesicles,  destined  for 
absorption  ;  this  function,  as  has  been  already  stated,  being  the 
sole  result  of  a  kind  of  filtration,  through  those  membranous 
sides,  influenced  by  electrical  currents.  A  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  flowing  or  rise  of  the  sap ;  and 
as  this  varies  in  diflerent  plants,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  is  attributable  to  certain  physical  properties  fitted  to 
produce  electrical  currents  under  a  determinate  .temperature; 
"  et  dont  te  degrg  est  different  selon  la  difference  de  ces  mfanes 
quality  physiques,  dont  la  determination  ne  doit  pas  £tre  trda 
diflicile.' — p.  182. 

M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  and  M.  Edwards  have  lately  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  vesicles  of  which  both  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  are  composed,  possess  a  distinct  vitality,  and  are 
in  fact  zoocarpes,  animalcula  infusoria,  which  display  their  spon- 
taneous animation,  when  they  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  As  diis  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  excited  much  interest, 
and  which  we  think  our  author  has  completely  refuted,  we  will 
□ot  apologize  for  transcribing  his  refutation  in  his  own  words. 

"I  hare  bad  (he  opportunity  of  observiDg  these  xoocarptt;  I  have 
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Mcn  their  ■pontaseaas  movementB,  jJwaji  of  sbott  donttiMi  I  hue 
•Iw  aeen,  ander  certain  nrcumitances,  the  globuka  of  the  green  matter 
of  Priestley  move  spoDtooeously,  but  as  sooq  stop  i  1  have  see's  in  all  this 
only  vesicles  which  ere  moved  by  electrical  currents ;  and  cert^nly  not 
animals,  endowed  with  votuntaiy  motion.  ]  will  venture  to  say  as  much 
of  all  those  pretended  aniniBlcula  infusoria,  which  are  simply  globules  or 
dlipsoids,  and  possess  none  of  those  parts  that  characterize  animals. 
Such,  for  example,  are  those  pretended  animalcala  which  constitute,  by 
their  a^lomeration,  those  pellicoles  that  form  on  the  smface  of  water 
in  ^kh  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  maceratin|;;  these  are 
veaicles  aometinies  in  motion,  sometimes  at  rest,  according  to  the  degree 
of  temperature  and  other  drcumstancM  which  ne^  not  be  hve  men- 
tioned. Finally,  M.  Edwards,  in  examining  under  the  microscope  cells 
mechanically  detached  from  a  vegetable  and  plunged  in  water,  saw  these 
cells  move  spontaneously,  and  considered  that  he  was  authorized  to  con- 
clude that,  in  this  case,  tbe  veeetaUe  parts  had  Ijecome  animalized. 
Ihis  phenomenon,  like  the  preceding,  depends  entirely  on  the  electrical 
cnrrents  which  exist  in  these  resides.  Thus  ingenious  woiiders  disap- 
pear before  the  torch  of  observation :  nature  possesses  eaooch  of  the 
wonderful  to  console  ns  for  this  loss.  But  is  it  no  gain  la  be  freed  from 
enwsV— p.  184. 

Such  are  the  observations  and  experiments  which  M.  Dutrochet 
has  laid  before  the  scientific  world,  relative  to  the  vital  movfrt 
ments  of  plants.  The  concluaioDs  to  be  drawn  from  them  are, 
1,  diat  there  is  no  actual  circulation,  but  merely  an  ascending 
and  descending  current,  and  a  lateral  diffusion  of  riie  sap  in 
plants ;  2,  that  the  sap  ascends  through  cylindrical  tubes  or 
\*essel8,  which  permeate  both  the  albumum  and  the  old  wood; 
3,  that  the  elaborated  juice  of  the  plant  is  conducted  tJi rough  a 
set  of  oblong  closed  cells,  chiefly  contained  in  the  bark ;  4,  that 
the  lateral  diffusion  of  the  sap  and  elaborated  juice  is  carried  on 
through  the  organic  membrane  forming  the  cellular  tissue;  5, 
that  these  movements  are  the  i-esult  of  distinct  electrical  currents, 
one  operating  so  as  to  introduce  fluids  into  the  cells  and  capillary 
organs  of  the  plant,  and  the  other  so  as  to  abstract  it  from  theoi, 
which  powers  M.  Dutrochet  has  named  endosmose  and  exoimose: 
6,  that  bv  endosmose  the  sap  is  raised  to  the  summits  of  trees, 
against  its  natural  gravity,  and  independent  of  any  contractile 
power  in  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves ;  and  7,  that  secre- 
tion in  plants,  and  consequently  nutrition,  depends  altogether  oh 
electrical  agency. 

Having  finished  his  remarks  on  the  vegetable  body,  M.  Du- 
trochet terminates  his  treatise  with  an  attempt  to  apply  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments  "  ^  la  statique  vitale  des  animaux."  He 
sets  out  with  remarking,  that,  as  the  organs  of  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  (he  blood'vessela  in  those  that  possess  a  circulation. 
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Are  c<Ant»b9^  of  don^riea  of  Vesicles,  a  ftef  itftMiesn^jfriwcMy' 
demonstrated  in  tbe  motlosca,  ihcfundamentHl' conditions  for 
endostnose  and  ezoamose  are  found  in  animals;  and  (hat  their 
vucnlar  systema  may  be  regarded  as  merely  ibe  cbannets  for  ir- 
rigating, as  it  were,  the  vesicular  parts,  and  carrying  to  their  ele- 
msotary  vesicles  new  oi^anic  matter,  w^ich  they  deposit  by 
filtradon  by  the  aid  of  endwmose.  He  illustrates  this  poaitiop  by 
examining  the  phenomemi  atleiidins  v^iammaHoti.  Tbe  inflained 
part  becomes  tm^d,  owing  to  (he  naids  in  the  Deigfabouring  perls 
eein^  attracted  to  it  by  ad/luxion ;  the  increased  calibre  of  the 
arteries  is  owing  to  the  augmented  supply  of  blood  wbicfa  the 
adiluxioo  determines  to  the  inflamed  part;  whilst  ihe  veins  aiv 
dilated  by  the  more  than  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood,  which 
this  part  supplies  to  them  in  greater  abundance  and  with  a  greater 
force  than  usual. 

"Thus,"  saya  our  auAor,  "  tbe  iaflaiDed  psrt  is  at  tbe  tame  time  tbe 
tetndaation  of  affluxlon  and  the  origin  of  impuUion  for  the  Uood.  We 
have  already  seen  that  such  are  exnctly  tbe  effects  of  endcamose  in  plants. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  that  inflamraatioa  is.  a  nheoomenon  «f 
endosmose.  Now,  tbis  phenomenon,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  viiible 
in  the  Riorbid  state  of  the  body,  exists  equally  in  the  natural  state,  but 
in  a  lest  degree  of  intensity." — p.  1 94. 

An  objection  here  presents  itself,  that  all  tui^escence  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  morbid  hypereadosmose,  to  use  the  language  of 
our  author,  as  a  state  of  turgescence,  for  example  tbe  erectile,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts,  lliis  ob- 
jection M.  Dutrochet  has  anticipated,  and  contends  that  the  two 
states  are  essentially  difTerent,  tne  erectile  depending  upon  one 
occasional  cause  only,  whereas  the  morbid  depends  upon  men;y ; 
for  instance,  tbe  iutroduction  of  foreign  matters  into  the  organic 
tiwue,  the  alteration  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary vesicles,  and  their  greater  or  less  fluidity :  and  be  regards  it 
as  certain,  that  the  alteration  of  the  fluids  contained  in  these  ve- 
sicles is  the  sole  immediate  cause  of  infiamniatory  diseases. 

To  the  attraction  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  branches  of  tbe 
arterial  system,  M.  Dutrochet  ascribes  the  empty  state  of  its  ves- 
sels after  death ;  and  contends  that  both  tbe  full  state  of  the  veins, 
and  the  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  them  towards  the 
heart,  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ascentof  the 
sap  in  plants.  He  admits,  however,  that  other  circumstances  in- 
fluence the  flow  of  the  blood  in  tbe  veins;  as  for  example,  when 
there  are  no  capillary  ramifications  between  an  artery  and  a  vein, 
but  the  one  vessel  terminates  directly  in  tbe  other,  as  in  the  young 
'salamandei,  in  which  case  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  is 
felt  through  the  «^ole  circuit.     He  regards  the  idea  of  a  con- 
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tractile  power  in  tbe  capinai7've89eW  as  purely  hypoUwtital;  for 
altfaougti  these  vessels  may  re-act  apon  tiie  blood  by'  their  elaa- 
tici^.no  real  contraction,  "incurvation  des  flbrea,"  has  ever  been 
detected.  He  does  not  deny  the  probability  of  Dr.  Barry's  the- 
ory, that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  conjunctioo  with  a 
nctitiia  formed  in  the  cbest  duriog  respiration,'is  the  cause  of 
die  progresnoD  of  the  venous  blood  towards  Hi»  heart,  but  r^atda 
it  as  lin  acCessdry  pecuUar  to  the  raanuHaUa  asd  birds. 

"  Tbns  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  complex  phenonuDon,  depend' 
ing  od  tbe  concnrrence  of  Many  dtfferedt  canws,  at  the  bead  of  wUeb  ia 
tcnad  for  one  part,  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  foe  aaatber,  the  cn- 
domMHc  of  the  capillaries ;  endosmose,  which  is,  at  the  tama  thne,  the 
csoise  of  adfluion  andthatof  impolsjon." — p.  196. 

He  ako  applies  his  theory,  with  much  apparent  success,  to  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  regards  the  ganglions  as  motory  oi^ans^ 
maintaining,  by  adfiaidon  and  impulsioa,  the  motion  of  the  fluidd 
in  these  capillary  veasels. 

We  have  already  stated  the  opinion  of  our  atilhor,  that  ii^an- 
mation  or  morbid  hyperdndoBmoR  depends,  ^ietly,  npon  the  alte- 
ration of  ^e  substances  contained  in  the  elementary  Teaicleat 
These  may,  nevertheless,  preserve  their  integrity,  for  it  is  not  the 
containing  but  the  contained  parts  which  are  altered :  and  on  this 
supposition  the  difference  of  the  exciting  causes  explains  the 
variety  in  the  inflammations  of  which  the  body  is  susceptible : 
dius  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  by  the  syphi- 
litic Yinis  difi'ers  from  that  caused  by  the  scrophulous :  and  the 
OMDCerons  ulcer  diflera  essentially  ftom  another  ulcer  situated  in 
the  SUM  organ.  The  adfluxion  in  morbid  hyperendosmose  ex- 
tendi itself  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  diseaae ;  and  if  it  be 
what  is  termed  a  vital  part  lliat  is  aflected,  this  becomes  a  dan- 
gerous centre  of  adfluxion,  unless  we  can  divert  the  fluids  to  ano- 
Uier  point  by  exciting  a  more  powerful  hyperendosmose'  in  a  less 
vital  part.  It  is  in  this  manner,  according  to  our  author,  that 
blisters,  some  kinds  of  purgatives,  leeches,  and  all  revelling  agents 
opiate ;  and  on  thb  principle  he  accounts  for  the  benefit  derived 
irom  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  in  cases  of  poisoned 
Grounds. 

We  must  admit,  with  M.  Dutrochet,  that  the  means  of  com- 
tntuig  inflammation  have  been,  hitherto,  almost  empirical.  He, 
however,  conceives  that  the  theory  which  he  has  advanced  throws 
coosiderable  light  on  die  physiology  of  this  diseased  state,  and 
^confidently  assumes  the  following  as  tlie  most  rational  method  of 
curing  morbid  hyperendosmose. 

).  The  abstroctioD  of  the  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
vt^anic  tissue  causes  hyperendosmose.     When  this  is  a  solid  body,  it 
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mnt  be mecbwioUy abstracted;  ud  if  it  proceed  hma  bd  altered  state 
of  Suids,  the  changed  fiuids  mutt  be  evacuated  by  leeches  and  acarifica- 
tioaa,  with  cupping:  the  efficacy  of  which  in  reliering  inflammatioii 
experieoce  has  fully  established. 

2.  General  bloodlettiog,  by  diminishing  the  flow  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  must  necessarily  lessen  it  in  the  inflamed, 
or,  in  our  author's  words,  hyperendosmosed  part :  and  as  the  void  tlioa 
caused  in  the  large  vessels  can  only  be  filM  by  the  general  depletion  of 
the  capillaries,  the  io^tmed  part  will  become  Icn  tni^,  and  the  hyper- 
cbdoimoie  be  dim^niriied. 

3.  Leeches  and  capping  in  4be  vicinity  of  an  ioflained  part  reliere 
the  byperendosmoBC  ia  two  ways.  1.  The  evacuation  of  the  blood  jm>- 
ODKS  the  geonal  d^etioo  of  the  vessels  i  2.  their  Hictiou  causes  a  de- 
rivation in  the  direction  of  the  affluxion. 

4.  An  energetic  hyperendoemose  excited  in  one  part,  tends  to  diui- 
niah  this  state  existing  in  unother  part.  This  is  the  result  of  the  change 
produced  in  the  direction  of  the  affluxion,  the  fluids  being  always  di- 
rected to  ihat  part  in  which  the  most  powerful  hyperendosmose  exists. 
In  this  way  bluten  operate,  and  the  relief  ii  always  in  proportioD  to  tbe 
evacuation  jmxfaiced. 

5.  As  tbe  addition  of  water,  by  thinning  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
orgBuic  ttsaae,  ot  by  weakening  its  chemical  qualities,  diminishes  the  in- 
tensity of  the  endosmose,  tbe  introduction  of  water  into  the  organic  tissues 
u  a  powerful  .method  of  combating  inflammation. 

6.  As  there  are  inflammations,  or  states  of  morbid  byperendostnose, 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  means  abovemeutioned,  M.  Dutrochet 
conceives  that  bis  theory  points  out  a  sixth  method  of  cure.  We  know, 
says  he,  that  fluids  introduced  into  the  organic  tissue  by  endosroose 
expel  those  which  already  exist  in  it;  so  that,  in  a  state  of  moi1>id  hyper- 
endosmose caused  by  a  chemical  change  of  the  fluids,  if  we  can  intro- 
duce into  the  organic  tissue  chemical  fluids  capable  of  producing  a  gieatef 
hyperendosmose  than  already  exists,  tbe  matters  causing  this  will  be  ex- 
peUed  by  means  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  endoimose.  la  this 
manner  cantharides  and  many  other  acrid  matters  prove  useful ;  and 
mercury  cures  syphilis.  To  this  principle  also,  without  our  author 
being  aware  of  it,  may  be  referred  tbe  cure  of  syphihs  without  mer- 
cury, by  Bimple  dilution  and  rest,  as  has  been  lately  practised.  Tbe 
acrimony  of  the  virus  is  gradually  lessened,  the  energy  of  the  endosmose 
diminished,  and  the  disposition  to  tbe  formation  of  tbe  morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  introduction  of  tbe  virus,  is  over- 

'  come  by  the  restoration  of  the  milder  state  of  tbe  secreted  fluids,  selected 
from  the  nutritive  juices. 

7.  The  intensity  of  the  hyperendosmose  may  be  diminished  by  the 
introduction  into  the  economy  of  certain  causes  of  exotmoK.  Acids,  io 
general,  are  of  this  description,  and  it  is  probably  this  property  which 
renders  acidulous  beverage  so  useful  in  inflammations.  On  tiie  contrary, 
M. Dutrochet  regards  solutions  of  gum,  of  extract  and  of  sugar  hurtful, 
as  being  productive  of  endosmose.  If  emollient  cataplasms  produce  a 
beneficial  effect,  when  applied  to  inflttroed  parts,  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  ac- 
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conHiig.  to  our  kutber,  to  tbe  fleid  bcnng  absorbed,  and  fsTODring  exo«- 
moK  :  and  be  u  of  opinioa  that  baths  oa/i  be  luefnl  only  as  the  liquids 
used  ibr  fbrmiDg  them  are  more  or  leu  dense  tbaa  the  organic  fluids, 
depending  oo  the  nature  of  tbe  disease. 

M.  Dutrochet  having  concluded  bis  remarks  ou  infiammation, 
conumences  the  consideration  of  tbe  advantages  resulting  from 
tbe  application  of  his  theory  to  animal  abiontion  and  exhalation. 
He  objects  to  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  Majendie,  that  absorp- 
tion is  the  simple  result  of  capillary  attraction :  and  then  proceeds 
to  prove,  that  absorptioa  is  the  result  of  endosmose ;  and  that 
eJectire  absorption  depends  altogether  upon  tbe  relation  of  the 
fluids  exterior  to  tbe  organic  (issue  and  those  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  in  the  intestines,  chyle  is  absorbed,  but  fecal  matters  are 
rejected,  because,  b&  his  experiments  have  proved,  fecal  matter 
is  an  agent  productive  of  exosmose,  while  chyle  possesses  die  op- 
posite property. 

"  If  then  the  chyle  possesses  sacb  quafities  as  fits  it  to  be  abunrbed 
by  the  organic  trssue,  for  the  same  reason  the  fecal  matter  posBcsses  qua- 
lities which  cause  it  to  be  rejected," — p.  214. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  a  chemical  filter, 
that  permits  those  substances  only  which  are  endowed  with  cer- 
tain chemical  tjualities  to  pass :  but  although  this  is  a  species  of 
secretion,  yet  it  is  merely  a  separation  of  mixed  substances ;  simi- 
lar, for  example,  to  the  secretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneys ;  for  it  is 
well  known,  ftom  the  experiments  of  M.  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
that  urea  exists  ready  formed  in  blood :  whereas  many  secretions 
are  the  result  of  a  separation  and  a  new  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  tbe  nutritious  fluid.  The  general  theory  of  secretion  of 
vegetables  is  applicable  to  animals ;  and  the  organs  employed  in 
this  function,  like  those  of  vegetables,  are  hollow  sacs  or  cells, 
through  the  sides  of  which  the  secreted  fluid  is  introduced.  This 
is  manifest  in  insects  and  tbe  mollusca,  the  secretory  organs  of 
which  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  vesicles,  among  which  the 
blood-vessels  and  tbe  excretory  canals  ramify.  The  sides  of 
these  vesicles  are  true  chemical  filters,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
an  electrical  current,  transmit,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  modify, 
certain  elements  of  the  nutritive  fluid.  The  secreted  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled, in  the  natural  state,  towards  the  excretory  canals ;  but,  if 
these  be  obstructed,  it  passes  into  the  blood-vessels,  thence  result 
certain  morbid  accidents.  In  this  point  of  view,  nutrition  itself 
is  a  modification  of  secretion :  the  nervous  vesicles  secrete  the 
nervous  matter  which  fills  them,  and  the  muscular  vesicles  that 
substance  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiar  vital  properties. 

"  Eacb'of  Uuse  vendes  expel  at  the  same  time  substances  prerioculy 
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KOf^tcd^anA  theufiiU  intotbe  blood  vCBMb^tlmflri.iricaenk«7i«nels 

«f  lecretxm  kod  nutritkni." — p.  217. 

.  M.  Dnirocbet  conceives,  widi  auch  truth,  ttut  tbne  is  oo 
conlinual  waste  and  renewal  of  the  solid  parts  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  and  adds — 

"  If  the  containing  parts  renewed  thenuelvee  continnally  like  Hx  cod- 
tsjned  pBTti,  it  is  piabable  that  death  from  old  age  would  never  happen, 
since  the  living  being  would  never  be  old." — p.  218. 

We  will  here  close  our  remarks  on  this  ingenious  and  ia^dy 
interesting  treatise,  the  few  remaining  p^es  being  too  hypothe- 
tical either  to  win  our  assent  to  the  doctriuea  tfaej  contain,  or 
even  to  induce  us  Beriously  to  point  out  their  taUacy. 

We  have  attempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  analysis  rather 
thui  a  critical  review  of  the  author's  opinions.  They  require 
more  time,  and  more  attentive  considwation,  than  we  have  beea 
able  to  bestow  upon  them,  to  auAorize  us  to  decide,  with  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment,  on  their  value. 

Ijke  every  promulgator  of  a  new  theory,  M.  Dutrocbet  b^olds 
ho  cloud  in  the  heaven  of  his  invention;  and,  exulting  in  the  day- 
spring,  which  he  fondly  believes  it  b  to  shed  ou  every  thins;  hi- 
therto obscured  by  the  mists  of  doubt  and  unceitunty,  robes  him- 
self with  authority,  and  confidently  assumes  as  certain  that  which, 
at  most,  is  merely  probable.  Thence,  although  we  feel  that  we 
are  almost  convnts  to  his  theory,  yet,  in  his  too  extensive  appli- 
cation of  it,  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  think  he  has  failed 
h)  many  particulars.  He  has,  nndoubtedly,  drawn  aside  &e  veil 
which  had  so  long  concealed  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  elucidating  £ese,  he  has 
advanced  one  step  towards  disencumbering  physiology  of  many 
difficulties,  the  admitted  explanations  of  which  have  been  adopted 
not  always  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  but  from  a  reverence 
of  those  who  proposed  them ;  that  idolatry  imposed  by  genius 
on  posterity;  mat  adoration  due  to  the  only  rational  object  of 
ambition — 

"  Clamm  et  Teneraldle  nomen." 
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Genme  par  Jacovaky  Rizo  Neroulos,  anden  premUt  Ministre 

■    dts  Hospodars  Greet  de  Valachie  et  de  Moldavie.      Public  par 

Jean  Humbert.     8vo.     Geneve.     ]887. 
ApfEB  a  struggle  of  six  years  duration,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
fighting  for  the  most  glorious  of  causes,  have  displayed  virtues 
and  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
bmte  courage  and   unrelenting  cruelty  and  feroci^  of  their 
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Taritidi  antwoPUtB,  while  their  mutual  senlimeots  of  nntiotnl 
nad  religious  hatred  have  given  so  embittered  a  character  to  the 
contest  as  to  rutder  it  almost  a  war  of  e^tennination,  fortuue  haa 
again  juroed  the  scale,  and  the  Croas  has  once  more  yielded  to 
the  Crescent.  That  the  Greeks  would  have  finally  achieved  their 
liberation  by  their  ona  efforts,  there  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt; 
but  when  Uie  Turks  received  thti  aasutance  of  their  Egyptian 
aiuiliaiifSi^iscifdiaed  and  commanded  by  European  renegadoes, 
it  became; evident  that,  unless  some  eztrapeoua.aid  were  also  af- 
forded to  thf  Greeks,  the  cbancea  of  their  success  would  be  ereatly 
dinuoisb^.  The.  support  which  they  have  already  derived  from 
the  naval  and  militaiy  services  aud  experience  of  some  dis- 
dng^ishiid  officers  of  our  own  .and  a  Deighbouring  nation,  has 
indeed  been  most  important;  biit,  without  money,  the  great 
sin^w  «f  war,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  it  on 
^ff^ually,  it  is  evident,  that  these  services  cpidd  be  turned  to 
comparatively  little  account.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  thf  gloomy  anticipations  which  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Turks  had  naturally  excited,  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  must  have 
hailed  with  no  ciunmon  pleasure  the  Intelligence  of  a  treaty 
having  been  concluded  between  three  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  mediation  between  the  parties, 
as  affording  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  horizon,  and 
a  prospect  of  terminating  a  contest,  hitherto  so  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results..  .The,  publication  of  the  treaty,  within  the  mop.thin  which  we 
are  writing,  has  strengthened  this  cheering  prospect.  That  th« 
Ottoman  cabinet  will  at  once  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  three 
powers,  is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  predicted,  when  we  consider 
the  disposition  of  the  reigning  sultan,  thesanguinary  character  of  bis 
recent  administration,  ^e  bigotry  and  ferocious  ignorance  of  the 
Musaulipan  population,  sjid  the  triumph  inspired  by  their  recent 
successes.  That  tha  plan  which  is  proposed  by  the  treaty,  for 
settling  thf  points  of  difference  between  the  contending  parties,  is 
the  very  best  wh^h  could  be  adopted,  is  also  more  than  we  caa 
venture  to  affirm ;  but  no  one,  who  fairly  considers  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  suehoppi^lte  pretensions,  will  be  inclined  to  judge 
with  severity  any  plan .  which  presents  a  reasonable  practicability 
for  effecting  an  object  so  desirable.  It  may  be  matter  of  regret, 
that  the  motives  which,  have  at  last  brought  about  this  important 
measure  did  not  come  earlier  into  operation ;  the  reasons  of  this 
delay  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  develppe,  althou^  a  discussion 
of  ihepi  wouhl  be  here  out  of  place.  We  feel  perfectly  as- 
sured that  thi^  rect^nitioi)  of  Grecian  independence,  however 
tKtdy,  will  very  soon  decidedly  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  that 
cause*  whidi  .tiqites .  in  its  favour  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
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friends  of  freedom,  natiooal  independence,  and  civUizatioa.  For 
the  t>art  which  our  own  country  has  yet  to  play  in  thb  important 
drama,  it  is  pleasing  to  regard  it  as  another  emanation  of  that 
"master  mind,"  whose  good  fortune  it  was;  twenty  yeara  sioee,  to 
be  the  leading  instrument  of  his  conntiy's  generous  aid  to  tfie 
Spaniards,  in  their  insurrection  against  the  treacherous  usurpatioa 
of  Napoleon, — whose  liberal  policy,  in  more  recent  timea,  hss 
fisstered  the  growdi  and  development' of  free  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions in  the  New  World, — and  whose  continued  efforts  for 
Ae  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations,  and  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  might  lead  to  war  between  other  nations, 
reflect  the  highest  lustre  on  his  administration. 
The  example  of  the  Greek  revolution  adds  another  to  die  many 

E roofs  which  history  affords;  that  political  and  religious  tyranny, 
y  whatever  means  established,  or  however  sanctioned  by  long 
prescription,  will,  when  pushed  beyond  certain  limits,  inevitably 
rouse  the  spirit  of  resbtance,  and  warm  into  life  the  indestructible 

f^nns  of  liberty,  which  nature  has  planted  in  every  human  breast. 
o  it  has  been  with  the  Greeks.  Although  ^es  have  passed 
since  they  ceased  to  be  a  free  nation,  they  have  shown,  when  the 
lavourable  moment  arrived,  that  the  sentiments  which  actuated 
their  ancestors.  In  the  brightest  period  of  their  annals,  still  ani- 
mate their  bosoms. 
-  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  their  history,  is  their 

Preservation  as  a  distinct  nation  ever  since  they  lost  their  fteedoin. 
'o  UB  it  appears,  that  lliey  owe  their  preservation  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  very  circumstances  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce  their  extinction.  After  the  Romans  had  for  centu- 
ries held  them  in  bondage,  after  they  had  been  made  partdiers  ia 
the  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  empire,  they  were  doomed -to  be 
the  victims  of  the  invasion  and  conquestof  their  countiy  by  tiie 
Crusaders.  That  seems  to  have  b^n  the  period  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  their  language.  "  All  the  dialects  of  the  West 
were  then  forcibly  introduced  into  Greece;  a  number  of  fbr«gn 
words  became  naturalized;  changes  were  daily  making  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  time  it  would  have  been  entirdy 
lost,  had  their  masters  but  known  how  to  win  their  subjects'  af- 
fections, and  taken  pains  to  amalgamate  the  victors  and  tiie  v^ 
quished,  But  their  superstitious  feelings,  which  led  dtem-to  re- 
gard their  Gre^  subjects  as  detestable  heretics,  raised  a  wall  of 
separation  between  them.  The  Greeks  on  their  side,  retumiog 
hatred  for  hatred,  entrenched  themsrives  mora  and  otore  in  then- 
own  language,  customs  and  religion,  and  gradually  abjured  all 
moral  communication  with  their  mast«s.  Utis  double  separa- 
tion between  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  served  as  the  model  of  that 
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wliich  toofcjplace  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Greeks  and  th« 
Turks-"  Their  language  therefbre  formed  one  of  the  principal 
)inlu  that  held  the  nation  together, — facilitated,  under  lens  diaas- 
trouB  circumstances,  the  disserainatioa  of  knowledge,  and  led  to 
that  revival  of  litersture,  which,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present  revolution. 

This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  becomes  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest,  to  know  the  state  of  modern  Greek  literature  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  and  for  this  purpose  probably  no  publication 
has  appeared  more  suitable  than  the  volume  now  before  us,  con- 
taining the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Geneva 
by  an  individual  of  rank  and  talent,  the  descendant  of  a  Farmriot 
family,  which  has  been  long  known  for  its  literary  efficiency  and 
political  abilities. 

M.  Rizo  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  I77S,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  when  only  four  years  of  age;  he  was  educated  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  his  uncle  Samuel,  the  learned  Archbishop 
of  Epbesua,  and  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  mond  philosophy,  oriental  languages,  and  French 
literature.  Ypsilan^,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  the  &ther  of  those 
bold  youths  who  have  stamped  the  name  with  everlasting  repu- 
tation, was  his  earliest  patron;  but  on  bb  deposition,  M.  Rizo 
was,  in  1801,  appointed  agent,  at  Constantinople,  of  Alexander 
Souizo,  Ypsilanty's  successor.  Here  Rizo  passed  the  six  ensuing 
Tcan  of  his  life,  in  studious  tranquility,  while  the  Turks  and 
Russians  were  struggling  with  the  bitterness  of  mutual  hatred 
for  the  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Peace,  however, 
bdn^  nt  length  concluded,  and  the  Hospodars  of  the  two  princi- 
paHues  established  in  their  respective  governments,  Prince  John 
Caradza,  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  appointed  M.  Rizo  to  the  office 
of  grand  pottei/tik,  or  prime  minister.  There  he  remained  four 
yeara,  during  which  he  was  most  zealous  in  the  execution  of  his 
official  functions,  and  in  promoting  the  moral  and  political  im- 
provetnent  of  the  people. 

In  leiS,  M.  R120  was  appointed  secretary  interpreter  to  the 
ministry  for  fm^gn  aflUrs  at  Constantinople.  In  1819,  Prince 
Michael  Soutzo,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  appointed  him  to  the 
same  situation  of  grand  uostelnik  which  he  had  held  iu  Wallurhia, 
wba«  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  same  liberal  views,  activity 
and  benevolence,  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  latter  province. 

In  18(2t,  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  and  terminated 
Rizo's  poltticat  career.  This  great  event  had  been  uiticipaled 
for  years; — among  the  leading  excitements,  however,  which  pre- 
cipitated iu  disclosure,  was  the  successful  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha; 
which,  along  with  odier  concurrent  causes,  especially  the  seditiou* 
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movenients  in  Servia,  and  the  general  discontent  wbich  prevailed 
through  Wflllachia  and  Moldavia,  induced  the  first  wild  and  ill 
advised  measures  for  the  achievement  of  Grecian  independence. 
The  time  fixed  by  the  Heteria,  or  Friendly  Society,*  for  executing 
the  enterprize  which  their  lofty  imaginations  had  conceived,  is  re- 
ported,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  Tear  1825.  But  the  raidi  machioa- 
tiona  of  Alexander  Ypsilanty,  who  had  obtained  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Ruasian  court,  and  had  settled  himself  at  Kis- 
chenow,  near  Odessa,  as  the  head  of  the  Heteria,  whence  he  issued 
his  orders  to  the  several  directing  committees  for  the  insurrection- 
ary organization,  proved  not  only  abortive  in  themselves,  bst  alto- 
gether ruinous  to  the  long -cherished  hopes  of  the  Grecian  patriots. 
After  a  single  encounter  with  the  Turks,  his  resources  were  en- 
tirely exhausted,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  gloom  and  fetters  of 
an  Austrian  dungeon.  On  the  failure  and  defeat  of  this  chief,  Rizo 
himself  retired  with  his  family  to  Kiachenow ;  at  this  place,  keeping 
open  house  for  his  unfortunate  compatriots,  he  remained  till  1 6SS. 
With  the  intention  of  returning  to  Greece,  he  then  passed  through 
Poland  and  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
staid  a  short  time,  and  left  his  two  eldest  sons  at  Geneva,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Dufour,  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
military  science.  Thence  proceeding  to  Italy,  he  settled  at  Pisa,  in 
the  society  of  Caradza,  Michael  Soutzo,  Argj-ropoulo,  Chrestorj', 
Zatropoulo,  and  many  other  personal  friends  and  countrymen.  Nei- 
ther the  beauties  of  die  Italian  clime,  nor  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  companions,  could,  however,  divert  this  unfortunate  exile 
from  gloomy  thoughts,  respecting  the  safetyofhis  wife  and  his  other 
children,  whom,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  and  in  the  fond 
hope  of  seeing  the  affairs  of  Greece  retrieved,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  in  the  heart  of  Bessarabia.  New  misfortunes  over- 
whelmed him  with  affliction,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  his  future 
prospects.  His  brother  and  brother-in-lawi-  were  murdered  at 
Constantinople, 'in  addition  to  which,  his  eldest  son  feH  a  victim 
to  consumption,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  PJsa,  and  all  hb  pro- 
perty at  Constantinople  was  confiscated. 

He  returned  from  Italy  to  Geneva  in  June,  1826,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressing  invitations  of  his  Genevese  friends ;  there 
also  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  patriotic  Count  John 
Capodistria,  who  has  recently  been  appointed   president  of  the 

•  An  account  of  t!i1«  lociety 
VaUt  on  Greece.     ""       '  " 


ndcnble  quail GcUiua. 

t  At  the  uiue  tini«  were  massacred  the  Prince  Mourousi,  Gregory  the  Patriarch  of 
Constanlinoplr,  (wlioie  bodj  wiu  anerwudi  dragged  ttnoogh  tbe  itieeli 'bj'ibg 
Jawj.)  and  uuij  otben,  eipe^j  ccdtdaitia.  of  ttie  hi^Mit  ttnk. 
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Oreek  gcnerniueDt.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Geneva,  he  wa| 
requested  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  modern  Greek  literature; 
and  the  volume  now  before  us  was  the  result  of  bis  compliance. 
!EveD  an  outline  sketch  from  a  competent  author  must  be  inte- 
restiog  in  this  country,  where  so  litde  is  lutown  on  the  subject; 
and  our  author's  production  deserves  every  indulgence,  consider- 
ing the  circumstance  that  he  was  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  bis 
memory  for  bis  facts  and  references,  having  do  books  at  hand 
which  could  assist  him  in  his  task. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  M.  Rizo  is  in  his  own  land  a  man 
of  high  literary  reputation,  having  produced  two  tragedies, — 
"  Aapasia"  and  "  Polyxena,"  —  (£>th  of  wliich  are  publishe4. 
Mid  nave  frequently  been  acted  with  applause  at  the  theatres  of 
Yassey,  Bucharest;  Corfu,  and  Odessa,)  besides  some  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces,  principally  directed  against  the  vices  and 
follies  of  his  countrymen,  at  Constantinople.  This  learned  aud 
distinguished  stranger  has  recendy  arrived  in  this  country,  and  ia 
at  present  employed  on  a  history  of  modem  Greece,  since  the 
t4dung  of  Constautinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  year  1816,  for  the 
publication  of  whicli  he  has  just  issued  proposals.  These  parti- 
culan  are  chiefly  drawn  from-,  the -preface  to  the  present  work, 
written  by  Mr.  Humbert  of  Geneva,  who  appears  as  its  editor. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  of  twenty  pages,  the  author  has 
eiven  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  from 
Uie  earliest  periods.  He  signalizes  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
the  Roraao  empire  to  Byzantium  as  the  epoch  when  the 
corruption  of  the  language  began.  The  church  was  tlie  only 
means  bj  which  it  retained  any  portion  of  its  purity ;  but  tlie 
reign  of  the  legislator  Justinian,  the  invasion  and  dismemberment 
of  Greece  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  last  of  all  the  capture  of  that  capital  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  empire  by  the  Turks,  successively  and  finally  buried  tlie 
whole  of  that  fair  regitm  of  the  globe  in  a  long  night  of  the  darkest 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

With  regard  to  the  modem  Greek,  it  underwent  no  remarkable 
rariatiou  from  the  fall  of  Constautinople  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  tbat  interval,  comprismg  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  tbe  clei^'  continued  to  make  use  of  the 
aocient,  or  literal  Greek,  in  the  church  service  aud  in  polemical 
works  which  they  pubhshed,  in  order,  to  prevent  the  proselytism, 
and  strengthen  the  faith  of  their  flocks  against  the  encroachments 
of  die  Romish  Church.  Schools  were  successively  established 
at  Mount  Athos,  at  Smyrna,  in  the  Pbanaros  at  Constantinople, 
atlj^rina,  Jaaina,  and  Corfu,  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  was 
taught,  and  the  principal  text-books  were  the  Rhetoric  of  Aph- 
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thonius,  the  Theolog;;  of  Joannes  Damucenaa,  die  Elements  of 
Euclid,  and  the  Logic  and  Physics  of  Btemmides.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  generally  began 
to  vrite  in  the  modem  language,  and  of  course  it  is  from  that 
time  that  the  origin  of  modern  Greek  literature  should  be  pro- 
perly dated. 

luzo  divides  its  annals  into  three  periods.  During  tbe  6nt, 
(I7OO — 1750,)  the  Turkish  government  began  to  choose  ita  in- 
terpreters, and  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from 
among  the  Greeks.  During  the  second,  (1750 — 1800,)  a  com- 
munication with  Europe  was  established,  and  a  great  number  of 
scientific  works  were  translated.  But,  in  the  diird  period,  1 800 — 
1821,)  better  mediods  of  instruction  were  adopted  in  the  schools, 
and  the  project  was  framed  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  revolu- 
tion, by  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

During  the  first  period,  Alexander  Msvrocordato  was  the  in- 
dividual most  distinguished.  A  native  of  Scio,  he  went  to  Italy 
to  complete  his  studies,  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  Grammar,  a  Sys- 
tem of  Rhetoric,  Commentaries  on  several  Ancient  Writers,  a 
History  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  tiie  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  8cc.  His  letters  to  Doritlieus,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  lately  published,  widi  the  omission  of  the  passages 
which  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  Turks.  He  accompanied 
the  Turkish  ambassadors  to  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  as 
secretary  interpreter,  and  his  son  was  the  first  Grtoek  who  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Hospodar  of  Wallachia.  The  most  learned 
men  of  this  period  were  his  pupils — for  example,  Meletius,  Ca- 
cavellas,  Critias,  &c.  Moreover,  he  obtained  permission  from  die 
Turkish  government  to  establish  schools  in  the  different  towns, 
and  provided  them  with  the  beat  editions  of  die  classics  which  had 
been  published  in  Europe. 

In  the  second  period,  Samuel,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
obtained  high  celebrity  for  hb  learning  and  eloquence,  and  for 
his  skill  in  the  management  of  state  affairs.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  monks,  and  used  to  treat  diem  with  contempt  for 
their  impudence  and  ignorance.  One  day  he  met  two  of  them  in 
die  street.    "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  to  leave  off  begging 

'  from  door  to  door?     Why  do  you  not  rather  go  to  the  houses 
of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle?"    "  We  assure  your  grace,"  uid 

'  they,  "  not  only  that  we  have  not  been  begging  at  their  houws, 
but  we  never  heard  therr  names  before !" 

By  his  advice.  Prince  Nicolas  CaradzR  translated  Voltaire's 
Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  and  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  into 
die  modem  tongue.    Within  this  period  also,  Bulgaris,  a  pro- 
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CesBor  OD  Mount  Adios,  taught  Greek  literature,  theology,  mathe- 
matica,  aatural  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Rusaia,  and,  b^  desire  of  the  ^Empress  Catharine,  traoslated 
tiie  Eneid  into  hu  own  lauEuage.  He  died  as  Archbishop  of 
CbersoD,  disappointed  and  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
which  the  Greeks  made  in  1771  to  recover  their  freedom.  Tbeo- 
toky,  who  had  studied  in  Italy  and  afterwards  in  CoDstanUnople* 
also  went  to  Russia,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Aatracan.  His  work  on  natural  philosophy,  and  his  "  Course  of 
Mathematics,"  were  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  schools  to  the  end 
of  the  last  centuiy. 

The  French  revolution  inspired  many  high-minded  Greeks 
with  liresh  hopes  tor  die  delivery  of  their  country.  Riga,  a 
l^iessalian,  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  a  map  of  Greece,  conceived  the  project  of  an  insurrection 
■gainst  the  Turkish  government.  In  the  ardour  of  his  enthu- 
fliasiD,  and  taking  Tyrtaeus  as  his  model,  he  composed  patriotic 
hymns,*  which  soon  became  popular  throughout  the  nation,  who 
are  indeed  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  names 
of  Miltiades  and  Themietocles  once  more  re-echoed  on  the 
mountains.  Heroic  names,  however,  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  cannon-balls,  nor  will  the  best  of  songs  put  an  enemy  to  flight, 
itiga  left  Vienna,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  in  1796, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Greece,  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  Austrian  police,  which  had  been  watching  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
headed at  Belgrade.  Had  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an  insurrec- 
tion, it  would  only  have  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  misery,  but 
this  is  no  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government. 
In  the  year  1821,  we  happened  to  see  the  nephew  of  Riga  at 
Missolonghi; — animated  with  the  same  spirit  which  distinguished 
his  uncle,  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  revolution  in  Aetolia,  and 
Acarnania,  and  was  universally  eateemed  for  his  disinterested 
patriotism. 

Under  the  reign  of  Selim  III.,  the  schools  were  multiplied  in 
Greece,  and  approved  of  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Prince 
Mourouzi,  for  whom  Selim  had  a  great  regard,  was  appointed 
inspector  of  these  establishments,  and  school-houses  were  erected, 
whereas  formerly  the  Greek  children  learnt  to  read  and  write  io 
the  vestibules  of  the  churches.  Various  new  colleges  at  Cydonia, 
Smyrna,  Scio,  &c.  were  formed,  and  men  of  learning  appointed 
as  prpfesBors.     Among  these  we  find  Lambros,  {In-ofessor  at  Bu- 

*  Lnrf  Bjtwa  1»«*  tfanihtol  oat  of  tlicni,  Lwh  yW»t  tm  'mum*. 

!»uu>  of  tbo  Qttiik*,  m»e,  hs. 
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cliareat,  and  his  successor  Doukas,  who  translated  ihe  history  of 
Thucydides,  and  also  published  editions  of  the  Adiennn  orators, 
of  Herodian,  Arrian,  and  other  writers  of  the  second  order. 
Daniel  Philltpides  translated  the  Logic  of  Condillac,  t!ie  Che- 
mistry of  Foiircroy,  and  the  Astronomy  of  Latander;  he  wrote 
besides  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  WallachiHii,  Moldavian, 
md  Bessarabian  nations.  Benjamin,  of  Mitylene,  who  had  visited 
the  universities  of  Italy,  selected  Cydonia,  opposite  Mytilene, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  seat  of  a  college.  It  was  al- 
ready a  commercial  town  of  some  importance.  Under  his  foster- 
ins  care,  that  institution  had  rapidly  become  a  flourishing  esta- 
bhshment,  when  some  political  inbKgues  induced  him  to  leave  it, 
and  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Bucharest,  offered  him  by  Prince 
Garadza.  After  the  flight  of  the  latter,  he  once  more  lost  his 
place  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  clergy;  but  the  revolu- 
tion, which  broke  out  soon  after,  brought  him  back  to  Greece. 
He  preached  everywhere  in  a  strain  of  passionate  eloquence,  and 
*ith  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  visited  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  excite  the  flame  of  patriotism.  We  remember  having 
heard  one  of  his  discourses  on  a  particular  occasion;  it  happened 
when  the  Turks  were  advancing  from  Arxaand  threatened  Misso- 
I'onghi,  at  which  place  Benjamin  was  then  stationed.  The  town 
was  miserably  supplied  with  ammunition;  only  one  vessel  diat 
lay  in  the  roads  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
sold  out  oQ  very  exorbitant  terms.  Pressing  as  the  danger  seemed 
to  be,  the  Greeks  hesitated  to  supply  themselves  with  this  indis- 
pensable requisite  at  so  high  a  price,  till  Benjamin  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon,  reproaching  them 
for  clinging  to  money,  and  cherishing  schemes  of  parsimony,  wdien 
life  and  liberty  were  at  stake.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with 
a  solemn  malediction  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  buy 
powder,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  might  be  obtained — "  ca 
ffntti  xa7i]paftfwi" — "  Be  they  accursed;" — all  present  answered 
emphatically  "  Amen,"  and  the  next  day  every  house  was  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  ammunition.  Benjamin  died  lately  at 
Napoli  di  Romania. 

At  Janina  there  was  a  remarkably  good  school.  Even  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  found  its  way  thither  by  means  of  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  College,  Psalidas,  who  had  studied  in  Germany. 
Ali  Pahca  was  disposed  to  encourage  learning,  as  he  imagioed 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  sent  several  young  men  to 
Italy  and  r  ranee  at  his  own  expense  to  learn  die  sciences,  not 
apprehending  that  the  muses  could  ever  do  him  any  injurj-. 

During  this  second  period,  M .  Rizo  having  remarked  some  of 
the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  intellectual  im- 
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provement  of  the  Greek  natioa,  afld  oientioned  sevenJ  times  the 
bospodara,  the  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Greek  princes, 
as  having  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  execution  of  the  vast 
plan  for  the  re^nerationof  Greece,  takes  occasion  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Greek  nation, 
who  were  known  by  the  general  denomination  of  the  Faiiariots. 
Although  himself  one  of  that  distinguished  but  unfortunate  class, 
M.  Rizo  considers  himself  sufficiently  raised  above  the  prejudices 
of  birth  to  speak  of  them  with  impartiality.  As  his  account  con- 
tains some  interesting,  and  in  this  country  tittle  knovrn  details, 
we  have  extracted  the  principal  part  of  what  ma^  he  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  episode  in  hia  book. 

,  "  The  origin  of  the  Fnnariots  goes  back  to  the  t^ing  of  Constantino- 
ple. After  the  fall  of  that  city,  h  small  number  of  distinguished  families, 
wbo  were  unable  to  make  their  escape,  formed  a  nuclau  around,  and 
under  tlie  shelter  of  the  patriarchal  throne.*  During  the  first  years  of 
ibe  Conquest,  the  patriarch  Gennndius  obtained  of  Mabomct  II.  as  tfae 
patriarchal  cbarch,  a  temple  situated  in  the  heart  of  tXx  city,  and  dedicated 
to  the  holy  Virgin,  under  the  denomination  of  'Vo^v  to  AfiapavTov,  tie 
roteti^neeerfada.  But  ax  this  church  was  surrounded  on  all  siiles  by 
Mussulman  habitatians,  the  fanadciam  of  the  Mahometans,  iiiflanied  by 
cooquest,  could  not  bear  to  see  and  bear  the  ceremonies  of  an  abhorred 
religioo  so  close  to  it.  The  pstriarch  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
iJiis  ^nrch,  which  was  iuiuediately  transformed  into  a  mosque,  that 
stiD  retains  its  ancient  name  in  Turkish,  Uiiioul-Di/imui,  tke  taosque  of 
lie  rote.  Auother  church  was  given  to  the  pntrisrcfa,  nf  meail  construc- 
tion and  without  arches,  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  Fanaros  (or  Light- 
house) close  to  a  gate  which  bore  the  name,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
western  emperors,  of  IluX^  roD  ^ayapiou,  tie  gate  of  the  lAght-hmue. 
In  this  qaarter,  the  patriarch  bad  a  house  built  for  bis  residence ;  tkrre 
also  tbe  members  of  the  Synod  constantly  resided  for  the  transaction  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  nation  ;  tirre 
were  grouped  tbe  remains  of  the  distinguished  families  that  coaiposcd 
tbe  body  of  tbe  lay  clergy,  a  peculiar  constitution  of  tbe  western  church. 
Finally,  in  this  quarter  was  built,  nearly  about  tbe  same  period,  the 
acliool  of  Constantinople,  called  tbe  Pntriareial  School. 

"  This  lay  clergy,  which  from  the  time  of  the  western  empire  com- 
posed tbe  retinue,  and  tbe  conrt  of  the  patriarch,  existed  only  in  name 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  But 
after  tbe  Constantinopolitan  Panajotaki  obtained  tbe  office  of  interpreter 
to  the  Ollomaa  Parte ;  after  Alexauder  Mavrocordato  succeeded  him  in 
Ibat  important  eharge,  with  which  no  Greek  bad  ever  been  previously 
ioveated;  but  especuUy  after  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  the  son  of  Alex- 

■  TolbcConituidnopditaiuaiaitbeBcldedioiiiediitinguuliedraniiliciDrTrgblxnid 
■bo  took  refuge  at  ConiUntinople  after  tha  deitninion  of  ibo  rmpiie  of  TreUioiid. 
AiKDOg  theie  were  Ihefaniiliei  oT  YpiilBnl j  and  Mourouiy.  Tlie  firalof  Ibeie  fiiiiiltra 
i«  well  lUKiwn ;  llw  Kcond  has  given  nuiij  vicdlcnt  citjicn)  lo  Grerce,  among  olben 
■t...-j_«> 1..  -i.~,e  taleutiasawiiletfanulhcleBitofbii  lueiils. 
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Bnder,  wn  named  Hospodar  of  Waltacfala,  and  the  principalitiea  of  iitA- 
dnvia  aod  WtUlaubia  were  ^nted  etclaaively  to  Greeks  of  the  leading 
families  of  Constantinople ;  the  groupe  of  faniiliet  tetded  in  tbe  F^mo* 
tlteo  began  to  iDcrewe  progrewively  in  namben  and  in  wealtb,  Inrinii- 
Bting  themselves  by  degrees  into  ibe  ministerial  afttin  of  the  I^wte,  cbeM 
Greeks  formed  a  panicnlar  ca«te,  officially  recognized  by  the  Tinrkish 
goveninieDt.  Altlioagh  regarded  as  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  their  lUlow 
citizeiif,  tbe  Fsnuiota  filled  em[doymem«  respected  by  tbc  Tarks  tben- 
selves,  and  held  in  oonsideration  by  the  govemmenL  Being  kltnott 
wholly  eutrusted  with  the  external  abin,  which  the  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity of  tbe  Turks  compelled  them  to  confide  to  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  ac^iulTe  a  variety  of  infomiAtioD  necessary  for  that  brandi  tk 
administration.  Their  children  in  consequence  received  a  finished  edn- 
eation.  A  perfect  acquuntaQce  mtb  tbe  Greek,  the  I^atia,  tbe  Italian, 
the  French,  and  the  three  principal  oriental  languages,  the  Torkisb, 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  were  indispensable  preliniinaries  and  instnimenta 
for  success  in  the  limited  career  of  (he  employmenls  to  which  tbe  ambi- 
tion of  tbe  CoDStantinopolitan  Greeks  could  aspire,  llie  Fauariots,  w-bo 
lodted  to  edncatiou  as  the  source  of  tbetr  advancement,  of  their  influence 
anil  their  privileges,  rated  men  of  knowledge  highly,  and  protected  with 
all  their  power  snch  of  their  fellow  citisens  as  displayed  n>cril  and  in- 
formstioti.  la  consequence  of  this,  the  Greek  sotoH  crowded  firoBi  all 
parts  to  Constantinople,  hs  the  place  where  talents  and  virtues  were  bert 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  I'he  young  Fanariots  destined  for  the  manage- 
ment of  political  aSairs  were  brought  up  under  tbe  enlightened  eyea  ot 
their  parents,  were  early  imbued  with  noble  aeniiments,  and  taught  to 
speak  a  language  superior  to  that  of  the  vulgRr ;  even  the  women  of  tbe 
Fanarot  spoke  their  maternal  tongue  with  purity,  and  wrote  it  with  ele- 
gance. In  treating  more  particnlarly  of  the  different  works  of  modern 
Greek  literature,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of  several 
CongtantinopoUtau  ladies  as  the  anthon  of  works  well  worthy  at  icmem- 

"  The  Tui^ish  conquerors  granted  to  ths  patriaretas  of  Constanttnople, 
of  Alexandria,  of  Autioch,  andof  Jenualem,  as  well  as  totheGreekarcfa- 
bishops  and  bishops,  diplomas  conferring  impcxtant  piett^ativca.  But 
bow  could  prerogatives,  given  by  tynmts  to  despised  slaves,  be  maintained 
without  alteration,  unleu  an  efficient  cause  had  been  constantly  on  tbe 
watch  for  their  preservation  }  If  the  existence  of  this  cause  is  denied^ 
we  mast  in  such  case  recognize  the  Ottoman  Forte  as  tbe  most  just,  tbe 
most  scrupulous,  tbe  most  loyal,  and  the  moat  patbnal  government  which 
can  be  under  a  purely  arbitrary  dominion  ;  we  must  suppose  that  govcni- 
nient  to  have  united  the  two  extremesof  absolutism  aud  ctmstitationality. 
It  mnst  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that  a  species  of  human  providence 
maintained  a  permanent  vigilattce  in  the  support  of  tbe  privileges  which 

farmed  the  nation's   sole  refuge Many  of  these  privilegca 

were  too  much  in  opposition  to  tbe  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  'Hii^s, 
not  to  require  an  efficacious  force  for  their  preservation,  and  this  force  was 
supplied  t>y  the  influence  of  the  Fanariots.  The  latter  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  and  coa- 
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lams  of  ifadr  nraatcn}  kraBii^  ihemielvet  bIm  at  the  iMperiority  wUdi 
A  good  edncBtioD  and  tmwub  knotrtedge  souemes  over  igDoraDce,  they 
easily  iniiuiBted  Ihenudve*  into  the  ^od  graces  of  the  grandees  of  tbe 
empire,  and  directed  tbem  at  will  Tbe  Greek  secretary-interpreter  of 
the  Forte  mmeged  almoet  entirely  tbe  diplomstic  affiura  }  and  the  i^^ts 
of  tbe  Hospodan  of  ftUdavia  and  Wautchia,  with  money  and  presents 
in  hand,  regularly  went  the  ronndi  of  all  tbe  ministen,  of  all  the  coretous 
nlenuM,  and  with  the  magic  diarm  of  the  \Datch  dnrati,  fascinated  tbeir 
eyea,  melted  their  hard  hearts,  and  facilitated  tbe  eaecation  of  the  moat 
difficult  a&in,  and  such  as  ware  of  moat  impottaoce  to  (he  Gre^ 
naUoo." 

After  admitting  tbiit  discord  and  intrigue  prevailed  among  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  opposing  pretensions  of 
various  families  to  the  principal  political  offices,  be  maintains  that 
■o  tbe  midst  of  all  these  the  Fanariots  neverneglected  the  interests 
of  their  country, — that  they  protected  the  existing  sdiools,  esta- 
blished new  ones, — respected  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  finally,  in  very  penlous  circumstances,  where  the  existence  of 
the  nation  itself  was  at  stake,  displayed  astonishing  skill  and  un- 
wearied zeal.  Of  this  last  he  uieniions  four  instances;  during 
the  first  war  with  the  empress  Catherine ;  after  tiie  arrest  of  Riga, 
and  the  denunciation  of  his  plans  by  Austria ;  and  during  the 
two  wars  of  Napoleon  against  Russia.  It  appears  that  the  plan 
of  Ypsilanty  for  the  present  national  insurrection  was  not  com- 
municated to  them,  although  the  secret  did  not  escape  their  vigi- 
lance; and  the  author  supposes  that  if  they  had  been  consulted  and 
listened  to  in  time,  it  would  have  been  conducted  with  more  order, 
more  unity,  and  greater  effect.  A  single  word  from  Michael 
Soutzo  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  have  prevented  and  over- 
thrown the  whole  plan  of  Ypsilanty;  but  the  Greek  nation  was  al- 
ready too  much  compromised  in  it  not  to  have  rendered  such  a 
step  tiie  source  of  additional  miseries  to  Greece.  Soutzo  himself, 
full  of  modesty  and  patriotism,  regarded  die  regeneration  of  his 
country  almost  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  and  with  admirable 
disinterestedness  resigned  himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  wealth, 
his  place,  his  own  and  his  family's  existence  for  a  futurity  of 
national  benefit,  in  the  realization  of  which,  however,  he  wan  far 
from  placing  implicit  faith. 

In  the  sequel,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Fanariots  to  bear  more 
than  their  proportion  of  the  national  misfortunes;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  die  young  men  of  their  first  families  entered  into  the 
Sacred  battalion  of  Ypsilanty,  and  perished  in  die  first  of  the 
struggle.     The  author  thus  concludes  his  sketch : 

"  History,  frequendy  deceived  by  appearances,  and  always  too  prompt 
iu  its  decisions,  will  probably  coufirm  the  long-existing  prejudices  aguinst 
the  Fanarioti,  and,  even  man  cruel  than  their  executioners,  will  repeat 
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that  nncnes  with  a  branding  nigiiw.  And  yet  slnxMt  all  these  an ferta- 
tute  men  perished  for  their  country,  with  the  additioiiKl  misfDrtuiiB  that 
ttieir  death  was  ngeless  and  ingloriotu  to  it;  some  being  hung  before 
the  doors  of  tiieir  houses,  before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children; 
others  slaughtered  sud  cut  in  pieces;  not  one  received  after  death,  the 
last  consolation  of  dying  mortals,  a  sepnitnre.  AU  their  property  baa 
been  confiscated;  their  wives  and  orpbeni,  wandering  and  without  oon- 
rishment,  have  heen  reduced  to  beg  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  A  veiy  fevr 
only  of  these  unhappy  ftmib'es  fbunri  means  to  take  relbge  at  Odessa 
and  eUewbere,  and  are  indebted  fiir  the  prriosgatioB  ot  their  exiMeace 
to  the  generosity  of  the  sovereigns  and  nations  of  Europe." 

During  the  third  period  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  their  vessels  carried  com  from  Odessa 
to  the  ports  of  Fiance.  They  soon  opened  a  communication  with 
various  quarters  of  Europe,  and  among  otlier  places  established 
houses  at  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Odessa. 
Many  young  Greeks,  besides,  went  to  study  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  from  which  they  returned  home- with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  do  their  utmost  for  rfieir  country's  deliverance ;  and  Greek 
books  were  published  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Venice,  Leipzig,  8u:. 
We  must  not  forget  one  individual  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  supporting  the  cause; — we  mean  Coray,  a  man  whose 
talents  as  a  scholar  are  well  known  in  Europe,  but  whose  patri- 
otic services  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  in  his  native  land. 
Limited  as  we  are  in  all  undertakings,  by  lime  and  space,  won- 
ders may  be  achieved,  if  life  be  devoted  unremittingly  and  exclu- 
aively  to  one  great  object.  Since  his  arrival  in  France,  Coray's 
whole  existence,  his  every  thought  and  action  have  been  directed 
to  the  cherished  purpose  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
Acrordingly,  the  prefaces  to  his  numerous  publications  contain 
invariably  some  useful  observations  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation; 
there  are  always  a  few  "  spirit  stirring  lines,"  breathing  a  ^ious 
and  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  ne  well  knew  how  to  instil 
powerfully  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  or  listeners.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  0/t  the  Present 
Slate  of  Civilization  in  Greece"  which  contained  much  valuable 
information  for  the  European  inquirer,  and  many  useful  lessons 
for  the  Greeks.  He  also  suggested  the  plan  for  the  great  Lexi- 
con of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  Languages,  of  which 
Prince  Mourouzy  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses.  One  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1817  at  Constantinople.  His  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Politics  of  AristotJe,  which  Rizo  omits  to  mention, 
were  written  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution ;  and  th6  Greeks 
would  have  done  well,  had  they  carefully  followed  his  counsels. 
We  heartily  wish  that  this  patriarch  of  Greek  patriots  may  yet 
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live  loDff  enough  to  behold  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  to  wbidi 
his  lifehas  been  devoted. 
'  It  would  be  BuperBnons  to  recapitulate  all  the  literary  prodnc- 
tiotu  of  Coray,  but  we  may  notice  by  the.  way,  his  views  with  re- 
gard, to  the  improvement  of  the  language.  He  steered  between 
two  opposite  parties,  one  of  which  insisted  on  the  revival  of  old 
words  and  Eranunatical  forms,  which  had  been  for  centuries  out 
of  use.  The  others,  enamoured  of  the  modem  system,  dis- 
ctainaed  all  referauce  to  ancient  models,  but  would  improve  and 
cnltival«  dw  language,  exclusively  on  it»  present  materials. 
Coray 's  object  was  to  establish  such  a  ooirect  and  intelligible 
style,  as  would  at  once  give  satisfaction  to  both  scholars  and 
people:  for  doubtless  if  we  adhere  exclusively  to  that  which  has 
the  authority  of  present  use,  our  power  of  expression  would 
never  be  extended  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  advocate  the  violent  introduction  of  obsolete  peculiarities, 
many  of  the  modern  forms  being  equally  harmonious,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  Christopoulo,  that  much  of  what  is  now  considered  as 
corruption  and  perversion  of  the  literal  GreeL  would  have  been 
sanctioned  among  the  ancients.  The  first  step  towards  improve- 
ment would  be  to  banish  the  odious  swarm  of  Turkish,  Italian, 
and  German  words ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  revolutionary  struggle 
were  over,  and  peace  re-established,  the  ancient  Greek  must  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  every  village; 
and  then,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  modem  tongue  would  be 
greatly  enriched  from  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  parent 
stream.  Much  will  depend  on  the  future  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  but,  at  all  events,  the  language  will,  by  the  means 
we  have  adverted  to,  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  As  we  have  mentioned  Christopoulo,  we 
must  not  forget  his  Anacreontic  Odes,  which  are  written  in  a  style 
exceedingly  playful  and  elegant.  His  flexibility  and  gracefulness 
of  expression  are  indeed  surprising,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
among  the  Greek  ladles  his  productions  are  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired. 

Of  recent  publicatious  of  importance,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able JB  a  "  History  of  Ancient  Greece"  by  G.  Paliouris.  Ano- 
ther valuable  work,  the  History  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  the 
bll  of  Constantinople,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  been  written  by  Athanasaky  Ypsilanty,  but  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  History  of  SouH  and  Pai^a,  by  Perrevos,  (Venice, 
>S15,)  is  a  work  of  the  highest  interest,  and  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tolled by  Baron  Niebuhr,  the  Roman  historian.  As  might  have 
been  expected, there  are  a  great  number  of  translations,  including 
Robertson's  America,  Gokbmith's  Histories,  the  Voyage  of  Ana- 
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chaiia,  (of  this  (here  are  two  versiona,)  RotUn's  Ancient  Histo^* 
the  Works  of  Montesquieu,  Tenueman's  History  of  Philoaophy} 
'  also  the  best  productions  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kotzebue,  Gessoer, 
Wieland,  Tasso,  AMeri,  Metastasio,  Monti,  &c.  The  History 
of  Greece  by  Dr.  Gillies  was  translated  by  the  Princess  Argyro- 
|K>ulo,  daughter  of  the  Hospodar  Caradza. 

With  regard  to  {jhilosophical  and  theological  worits,  there  are 
few  that  would  excite  any  interest  in  Europe.  Novels  and  ro- 
mances they  have  noue,  except  such  as  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  French,  German,  or  lulian.  But  of  national  poetry,  espe- 
cially popular  songs,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  the  store  is 
both  interesting  and  boundless.  The  Klephtic  songs,  especially, 
are  full  of  boldness  and  originality,  of  which  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  M.  Fauriel  affords  some  excellent  specimens. 

War  uid  love  are,  as  usual,  the  favourite  themes  on  which  ima- 
gination dwells  with  delight.  The  fierce  desperado  on  the  moun- 
tains, who  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  Turks,  wandering  ia 
the  solitude  of  dark  woods,  or  sitting  on  the  broken  cliffs  whence 
be  surveys  the  wild  rolling  ocean  waves,  there  cheers  his  heart 
with  a  strain  that  suits  his  own  wild  lifej  the  horrors  of  battle, 
which  paralyse  a  humbler  mind,  will  fill  his  soul  with  raptures, 
and  he  will  feed  his  piide  on  the  contempt  of  thraldom,  although 
decorated  with  golden  chains.  Love  too  is  aii  universal  theme, — 
a  sunbeam  that  steals  itself  even  into  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the 
slave;  every  nation,  whether  civilized  or  nearly  savage,  in  servi- 
tude or  in  Uie  enjoyment  of  freedom,  will  have  their  songs  of  love. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  topics,  Greece  can  boast  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  natural  scener}',  whose  enthralliug  features  make 
every  heart  thrill  in  exulting  delight,  amid  the  beauty  of  its  "  vales 
and  rills,"  its  dark  blue  waters  by  day,  and  cloudless  stam  by 
night.  Who  can  wonder  that  poetry  flourishes  in  a  countiy  which 
is  Itself  the  poetry  of  creation? 

We  cannot  close  this  article  in  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  than  the  author's  own  conclusion. 

"  May  the  Ahnjgbty  Father  of  all  nstkiQS  at  lutlodt  down  with  an  eye 
of  compauion  upon  Greece,  and  with  his  powerful  arm  raise  from  titt 
dust  her  unhappy  people,  who  are  lavishing  their  blood  to  conquer  their 
sacred  sod  imprescriptible  rights, — rights  which  nature  has  made  com- 
mon to  all  men  t  tLen  wilt  civilization,  with  her  attendant  arts,  once 
more  flourish ;  then  will  the  traveller  seek  in  Greece  for  other  things 
than  ancient  monuments  and  mouldering  ruim  i  he  will  offer  his  saluta- 
tions to  living  and  regenerated  Greece, — to  the  Sons  of  Greece  worthy 
of  their  parent,  and  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  !" 
In  these  prayers  and  hopes  we  most  cordially  join. 


(     «53     ) 

Ain>.  XI.— 1.  Storia  ^Itaiia.  dai  1769  at  1814.    Scritta  da 

Cvko  Botta.    4  vols.  4to.  Paris.  1824. 
S.  Supplemmto  alia  Storia  tTItalia  di  Botla,  contmente  la  cot- 

respondenxa  del  Govenio  Francese  col  General  Bonaparte.  8vo. 

Piia.  1823. 

3.  OMtervazitme  critidte  sulla  Storia  dItaUa,  Sfc.  Poligraf^ia 
Fiesolana.  1825. 

4.  Raeionamatto  Critko  mlla  Storia  ^Italia,  con  alcunx  risposte 
delfAutort.  Ifimo.    1925. 

Of  alt  the  Italian  works  whirh  have  appeared  within  the  present 
century  pertiaps  there  is  oone  more  remarkable  than  thai  of  Mr. 
Botta,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  relates  to  an  epoch  of  intense  interest,  not  only  for  Italy, 
but  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  revolution,  which  began  in  France,  was  completed  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  the  latter 
country,  gave  birth  to  the  colossal  power  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  was  destined  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  EuropeaQ 
societ)',  and  whose  meteor'-like  course  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  modem  world.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe 
took  part  in  the  events  of  the  late  Italian  wars.  French  and 
Germans,  English  and  Russians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  even 
Turks,  came  to  hoist  their  flags,  and  to  measure  their  strength  on 
Hie  sunny  shores  and  rich  fields  of  the  lovely  but  unfortunate 
Peninsula.  The  details  of  the  ten  years  struggle,  which  was 
carried  on  through  every  district  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  of  Pied- 
mont to  the  farthest  Calabria,  are  full  of  incidents  of  the  most 
stirring  and  most  romantic  character.  The  Italian  insurgents 
need  not  yield  the  palm  of  boldness  and  activity  to  their  brethren 
of  Tyrol  or  of  Spain.  Italy  meanwhile  was  doomed  to  suffer  all 
the  miseries  of  a  divided  country,  without  one  common  centre  to 
direct  the  councils  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  tlie  people, 
an  unpitied  victim  struggling  in  the  deadly  grasp  of  two  gigantic 
contending  foes. 

Before  Botta's  work  appeared,  Italy  had  no  history  of  that 
momentous  period.  The  interest  excited  in  die  country  by  this 
truly  national  narrative  has  been  most  intense.  In  the  space  of 
8  twelvemonth  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  from  tfae 
Paris  press,  eight  or  ten  Italian  editions  were  published,  and 
fresh  reprints  are  still  coming  forth  in  almost  every  state  of  Italy. 
The  faults  as  well  as  merits  of  this  work  will  be  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article,  but  we  must  premise  one  spe- 
cial recommendatioD  in  its  favour,  viz.  the  frank,  manly  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  written.  For  agea  past,  Italy  bad  not  produced  au 
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historian  ao  independent  in  hia  sentiments, — so  Utde  ttmc-serrinp, 
—BO  free  frt^n  part;  ^Section  and  ftatteryt^—so  mieb  superior  m 
short  to  every  species  of  serwlity  as  Mr.  Botta.  Wierever  he 
has  erred,  it  has  been  unintentional tj,  and  generalljr  upon  mioOr 
points,  white  the  great  outJine  of  facta  has  always  been  faitbtully 
adhered  to.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  candid 
men  of  all  partieB  and  colours,  and  the  absurd  charge  .  Of 
subserviency  to  Austria,  which  weakness  or  malignity  bad  at  firat 
attempted  to  threw  on  the  author,  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  whtAe 
tenour  of  Botta's  life,  by  his  present  condition  of  a  voluntary 
exile,  living  at  Paris  in  a  state  of  honourable  mediocrity, 'and  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  literary  labours,*  but  is  triumphantly 
answered  by  a  hundred  passages  in  hie  work,  where  he  fear- 
lessly censures  the  Austrian  govemmeut  whenever  the  acts  of  the 
latter  towards  Italy  appear  to  him  to  deserve  it.  But  then. 
our  historian  has  not  perhaps  gone  far  enough  for  the  laste  of 
some  fiery  partisans;  he  did  not  confound  the  politics  of  I790 
with  those  of  1620;  he  did  not  think  proper  to  abus^  Austria 
upou  all  occasions  whether  right  or  wrong;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  give  it  credit  for  some  instances  of  justice  and  good 
faith;  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
Austrian  government  had  shown  solicitude  for  the  welfare  qf  the 
Italians ;  he  acknowledged  the  o^n  luelewi  bravery  of  its  troops ; 
in  short,  he  spoke  of  the  Austrians  as  men, — as  beings  entitled  to 
the  same  impartial  equity  as  the  French  or  the  Italians  thein- 
selves ;  he  did  not  call  them  Goths,  Vandals,  and  barbarians, 
probably  considering  that  the  use  of  such  invectives,  however  au- 
thorized in  the  language  of  triumphant  Rome,  sounded  ridiculous 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  of  our  days.  We  cannot  blame  him 
for  his  temperance;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  owr 
review,  to  keep  in  harmony  with  it — especially  as  we  are  perusing 
the  history  of  times  already  far  removed  from  us,  if  not  &y  date, 
at  least  by  the  total  revolution  in  interests  and  feelinss  whkb 
has  taken  place  since  the  f^  of  Napoleon.  Most  of  the  acbora 
in  the  great  drama,  which  ended  by  bis  overdirow,  are  now  passfd 
away ;  a  new  generation  ^  risen  to  whom  those  far  sounding 
names  are  no  more  than  historical  mementos ;  new  powers,  now 
politics,  new  parties,  have  grown  out  of  new  combinations ;  and  we, 
whose  memories  are  still  impressed  with  the  lingering  recollection 

*  Since  the  publlcatiim  of  thr  preteot  viotV,  Bolta  liu  ondertsken  ■  conlinuBtioa 
of  Guicciirdiai's  History,  vhich  h«  intendt  to  bring  down  to  the  epoch  of  ihe  French 
icvtdutiao.  A  lioulvd  Hibicription  wm  eolcred  into  b;  hii  friendi,  out  uf  which  he  u 
to  be  alloiied  Ihe  nm  of  fi*c  hundred  (ranei  (tOLJ  ■  month  far  hii  nipfiatt,  whilit  be 
I*  CDgued  in  ttui  laborioiu  undertikiiig,  which  will  require  Kveril  jon  br  liint 
to  com^te,  uid  which  must  of  coune  preclude  hit  iltentiuil  to  olber  punuiti.  Ii  tUi 
Hke  >  pfotvgi  ot  (bo  im|ieri>1  eooit  ? 
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of  tiiiies  aovt  gbne  by,  may  venture  to  advert  to  Atem  t%\taiy, 
aiid  to  speak  of  the  migbtj  dead  with  historical  justice  and  im- 
partiality,  welt  knowing  that  the  lessons  which  tbo9«  records  im- 
part, though  not  immediately  ^plicable  to  the  preient  era,  will 
continue  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  future  ages. 

A  brief  notice  of  our  historian's  life  will  give  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  remarks  upon  his  work.  Carle  Botta  was 
bom  in  1766,  in  the  town  of  San  Gioi^io,  in  Piedmont.  He 
studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  Turin,  where  be  obtained 
bis  d^rees.  The  first  events  of  the  French  revoluticuj  having 
excited  the  minds  of  many  (especially  young  people)  in  the  coun- 
bries  bordering  upon  France,  Botta  partook  of  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  favour  of  reform  and  the  improvement  of  social  order. 
The  expression,  perhaps  inconsiderate,  of  ibese  sentimtinta  led  to 
his  Bjreat  in  179^.  but  he  was  released  two  years  after,  when  be 
resolved  upoh  emigrating  to  France.  There  be  was  employeid 
in  hia  professional  capacity  with  the  French  army,  styled  "•f 
the  Alps,"  which  afterwari^  received  the  appellation  of  the  army 
df  Italy.  In  the  train  of  these  forces  he  re-entered  bis  country  in 
1796,  and  next  year  he  fiJlowed  a  division  sent  by  Bonaparte  to 
the  Ionian  islands.  There  be  wrote  a  description  of  the  island  •€ 
Corfu,  which  he  published  on  his  return  to  the  continent.  In 
1799,  he  was  named  by  General  Joubert  one  of  the  proviaiimal 
government  of  his  native  country  Piedmont.  The  advance  of  Sw- 
warrow  obliged  him  to  retire  once  more  into  France,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo  he  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  executive  commission,  to  which  the  temporary  adininistra- 
tiou  of  Piedmont  was  entrusted  ;  and,  after  the  annexation  pf 
that  territory  to  the  Flench  empire,  he  was  elected  in  1804,  to  re- 
present the  department  of  the  Dora  in  the  legislative  corps.  Ap- 
pointed vice-president  in  1808,  he  found  his  be gtslative  office  to 
be  a  mere  sinecure  under  a  monardi  so  jealous  of  his  authority, 
and  he  employed  his  forced  leisure  in  completing  liis  History  of 
the  North  American  Revolution,  which  be  published  at  Paris  in 
IBIO.  We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  merits  of  that  work, 
whidi  gave  Botta  a  name  among  Italian  historians,  and  which 
even  American  critics  have  spoken  of  with  praise.  By  the  re- 
stomtion  of  Piedmont  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Botta's  nominal 
Iflgislalive  functions  ceased ;  he  was  appointed,  in  March  1815, 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Nancy ;  but  on  the  second  restoration, 
he  lost  his  situation,  and  since  that  time  he  has  lived  privately  at 
Paris,  without  any  employment  or  penaion  from  government.  It 
w»  ihau  that  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  favourite  ob- 
ject, of  recording  for  the  use  of  posterity  the  vicisutudea  and 
cali^iriea  of  his  native  country  during  the  five-and-twenty  years 
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-that  elcpsed  fr6m  die  FVench  revolatioo  to  tbe  first  abdication  of 
Napolbon  at  FonUunebleau,  and  the  coDsequent  capitulation  of 
Mantua  in  April  1814. 

Botu  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficnltieg  that  awaited  him  in 
tbe  eiecution  of  his  task.  Having  determined  to  write  the  un- 
disguised truth,  as  far  as  bia  menUl  powers  and  his  means  of  io- 
fonnadon  would  allow, — to  speak  with  frank  sincerity,  not  only 
of  princes  and  ministers,  but  also  of  the  people,  to  spare  no  partj, 
to  natter  no  friend,  and  to  calumniate  no  euemy,  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  to  hia  acquaintances,  most  of  whom  observed 
to  him  in  reply,  that "  be  eitber  would  not  have  the  bolduesa,  or 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose ;  and  lastly,  that  aup- 
posins  the  design  practicable,  he  oaght  not  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.'— Book  I.  p.  4.  He  persisted,  however,  and  having  thrown 
die  gauntlet  to  men  of  all  partiei,  ultras  and  liberals,  patriots  and 
tramontanists,  religionists  and  freetfainken,  he  has  taken  bis 
chance  with  tbe  public  j  the  numerous  editions  of  bis  book,  tbe 
avidity  with  which  it  has  been  read  from  one  end  of  Italy  to 
tiie  other,  and  the  very  strictures  with  which  it  has  been  assailed 
by  men  of  alt  colours,  have  served  to  prove  diat  he  has  hit  die 
(ruth  oftener  than  was  agreeable  to  the  parties  interested.  He 
published  his  work  at  Parii,  comparatively  safe  from  the  vexa- 
tious censure  of  the  local  authorities  of  his  owu  country,  but  still 
«xposed  to  the  vindictiveness  of  individual  rancour,  of  wounded 
«eu-love,of  duplicity  anmasked.  Yet  it  roust  be  said  to  his  honour, 
and  that  of  his  critics,  die  tone  of  the  latter  has  been  generally 
diat  of  esteem  for  the  writer,  whilst  they  profess  to  detect  the  er- 
rors of  the  work. 

Mr.  Botta  has  divided  his  history  into  tweoty-seven  books  or 
chapters,  twenty  of  which  relate  to  the  Italian  wars  from  I79S 
totne  peace  of  Lun^ville  in  1801,  and  the  seven  last  continne 
the  history  of  Italy  under  Bonaparte's  rule,  from  his  appcnnl- 
ment  to  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  Republic,  up  to  his  abdica- 
tion of  power  in  1 8 14,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  the  oM 
dynasties.  During  this  second  period,  Italy  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  j)rovince  of  France ;  the  historian  has  no  longer  to 
record  decisive  events ;  the  scene  of  war  was  removed  far  from 
the  Alps;  the  Italians,  silent  and  submissive,  continued  to  supply 
tneu  and  money  to  assist  in  propelling  the  car  of  tbe  victor,  but 
their  history  was  in  great  measure  die  history  of  "  die  great  em- 
{Hre,"  and  this  accounts  for  the  comparative  brevity  of  this  part 
of  Botta's  task.  Yet  this  epoch  is  nx  from  beio^  destitute  (£ 
interest ;  the  arts  by  which  the  Italian  Republic  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  kingdom,  with  die  apparent  approbation  of  maay 
grave,  learned,  and  iDflueDtial  men,  wfao  bad  a  few  years  bfilve 
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I  etenial  hostility  to  Iujdsb, — the  aoDsxatioa  of  Pied- 
Ddoat, — of  the  ancient  Republic  of  Genoa,  the  ally  of  Frauce,— 
of  Tuscany,  of  Panna,  at  last  of  Robm, — to  the  Freodi  empire ; 
the  wan  of  Xsples,  Calabria,  aod  Sicily,  the  exile  of  all  the  old 
sovereifpi  dynasties,  the  long  contests  between  Napoleon  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  upon  matters  rel^ioue  and  political,  which  ended 
in  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  lastly  the  war  of 
the  restoration  in  Italy,  in  which  Austrian  and  English,  French 
and  Italian  troops  took  a  part;  all  these,  and  many  minor  topics 
of  inlerior  policy,  give  to  this  second  part  of  Botta's  narrative  an 
tnlerest  not  the  less  intense,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  details 
Biore  particularly  Italian,  and  less  generally  known. 

Our  author  begins  with  a  well-written  description  of  the  various . 
Italian  states;  as  to  their  condition  previous  to  1789, — their 
respective  Eovemments,  and  the  character  of  the  then  reignii^ 
{winces.  Every  where  a  pr(»ress  towards  improvement  was 
fisible.  Various  sovereigns, — Leopold  in  Tuscany,  his  brother 
Joseph  II.  in  Lombardy,  and  even  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  were 
effecting  useful  reforms  in  the  administration, — cbeckiog  openly 
the  undue  influence  of  liie  clergy,  and  of  the  nobility, — counte 
ntncing  a  very  considerable  latitude  of  discussion. and  of  writing }, 
the  Pope  was  embellishing  his  capital,  and  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes ;  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  resting  ia 
the  lap  of  peace  and  prosperity;  Parma  and  Pavia  continued  to 
be  the  seats  of  learning;  Piedmont  was  perhaps  the  only  state 
in  w^iich  hardly  any  change  had  taken  place,  and  which  was  ruled 
according  to  the  old  maxims  of  the  monarchy,  and  yet  Piedmont 
was  undoubtedly  the  country  most  attached  to  its  sovereign. 

"  To  resume :  there  were  in  Italy  no'  seeds  of  revolution,  bht  a  wish 
Ibrrelnnn  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  syalems;  also  in  Uie  discipline, 
■od  admloistratioo  of  the  church,  with  a  feeling  of  impatient  dislike  to. 
titt  scattered  lemaim  of  the  aucieut  feadol  power.  'I1ie  priuces  thawed, 
a  dispoailioD  to  effect  these  reforms,  and  this  had  excited  plauiiible  hopes, 
of  fsrtber  improvemeDt  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  social  system. 
These  were  supported  by  the  Italian  philosophy  of  the  times  j  which, 
far  from  being  licentious  or  turbulent,  inculcated  moderation  in  the 
powerful,  and  greater  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the  week.  Religion,  or 
ruber  the  Church,  having  become  rich  and  powerful,  especially  through 
the  in stra mentality  of  the  Jeanits,  had  betaken  herself  to  indnlge  and 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  great,  neglecling  those  whom  she  oi^t  to  have 
eapecially  held  under  ber  prolectioD,  namely  the  poor  and  weak.  Phi- 
losophy, therefore,  snpeneded  her  in  this  bcoevoleot  duty,  and  succeeded 
io  it,  until  lawless jnen,  under  specious  pretences,  abusing  the  privileges 
Aey  bad  aopiired,  filled  the  world  with  crinacs,  blood,  and  misery,  just 
ai  oilier  individuals,  if  possible,  yet  more  guilty,  had  in  previous  ages, 
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lAuted  the  name  mhI  infloeixx  oi  reiigioD,  to  opprcM  «nd  toniMBl-tWr- 
feUow>c»itUinet." — Book.L 

Notfamg,  however,  conid  corapetuate  Ibi  tke  miseries  towhidi' 
»  country  is  exposed  by  being  parcelled  out  fntomimeroKS  princi-^ 
palitiea,  independent  of  emvh  etber,  and  different  intbe  fonna  of 
their  gOTemments,  without  eren  the  loose  bond  of  a  tederative 
alhance.  -  In  case  of  ww,  what  secnrity  can  there  be  fw  the  sub- 
jects of  those  states,  except  in  the  inAuesoe  of  some  grcater- 
fitrei^  power  ?  But  eaoh-  state  is  naturally  jealous  of  '■  its  neigh- 
bour, as  well  as  of  foreign  interfereDce,  and  therefore,  in  aaj 
thing  like  a  geDeral  crisis,  to  which  Eun^e  is  peiwdicidly  sub' 
ject,  whilst  some  Italian  princes  join  one  of  the  belligerentt,.  tbe- 
others  will  either  waver  until  the  favourable  opportunity  is  hmt, 
or  throw  themselves  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  and  th«» 
l»ing  upon  tbeir  common  country  the  united  miseiies  ofaforeign- 
and  of  a  civil  war.  Hiis  was  exetuplified  during  the  6nt  coalition 
^[ainst  France,  and' to  the  eariy  Italian  evMits  of  that  war  we 
shall  therefore  advert  at  some  length.  Austria  having  declared  war' 
against  France  in  1 793)  sent  targe  bodies  of  man  into  her  Italian 
provinces,  and  requested  the  King  of  Sardinia-to  make  common 
cause  with  her.  On  the  other  side,  the  French  OHistitBtional' 
government  despatched  its  agent,  Semonville,  to  propoae  an- 
atliaoce  between  Sardinia  and  France,  and  to  induce  the  King 
(Victor)  to  allow  the  French  troops  to  march  through  his  fUM 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austriaos  in  Lembardy,  ofiferiag  him  an 
increase  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Victor  Asudeus 
refused  to  entertain  these  proposals,  and  incensed  at  the  news 
of  the  10th  August,  and  the  insults  oflFered  to  his  relatioB, 
liewis  XVI.,  ordered  Semonville  out  of  his  territories.  The 
Frendi  National  Assembly  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  DutBoatter, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  vrar  against  die  King  <^ 
Sardinia,  on  the  15th  September,  1792;  Iwt  on  the  lOth  of 
the  same  month,  the  Executive  Council  had  already  sent  orders 
to  General  Montesquiou  to  invade  Savoy.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy  for  so  many  years 
after. 

Savoy,  which,  by  its  position  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  habits  and  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  is  more  French  than 
Italian,  was  soon  conquered ;  the  Piedmontese  commanders  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  (Wranay  oat  <^  from  the 
capiul.  The  Piedmonlsse  troops  fell  b»ck  npoo  dra  natural 
bulwarks  of  Italy,  the  great  chain  of  tfao  Alps.  M  Ati  same 
time,  die  county  of  Nice,  another  transal|HBe  pnviace  oi'  the 
Sardinian  states,  was  invaded  by  die. French,.and'CODquered  ufat 
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n  Uk  Bma, 'Which  dnideB  it .  from  the  Geuoese  tenitoi;.  TW 
viclon  were  now,  tbeiefore,  oo  the  bonndtuies  of  Piedmont  and 
OenoBi;  wad  thns  ended  ^  cunpaign  of  179S. 

Among  the  nuiona  Italian  states,  a  league  was  now  proposed 
tot  thed^enc*  of  tbs  country,  to  wbidi  the  soveTeigna  of  Italy 
ftceeded ;.  but  the  two  RepubUcs  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  former 
through  ^puaillBntnity,  and  the  latter  through  mercantile  interest 
and  Btttionai  lantipathy  againat  the  Piedmontese,  refused  to  join. 
By  Aid  conduct  they  most  umquestionabLy  promoted  the  views  of 
dtt  French  in  conqoering  Italy,  a  result  which  involved  the  de- 
■tiwctian  of  the  two  selfish  republics,  or  rather  oligarchies.  < 

Meaawbile,  the  Austrian  iroops  had  arrived  in  Piedmont,  and 
joined  the  Sardinian  army.  In  four  succeasive  j-ears  the  allies 
&Hsg^  in  the  pasaes  of  the  AlpS' against  the  French ;  four  yeara 
wfxelfae  latter  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  Italy.  The  war  ia 
these  ■ftOButainows  regions  assumed  the  character  of  a  siege. 
FniB  the  littie  St.  Bernard  to  the  maritime  Alps  of  Tende  and 
Mondovi,  an  immense  chain  of  posts  defended  the  summits  and 
the  depAaof  the  tRouotaias'  againat  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the 
FiHMh.  .  £rery  winter  the.  snow  and  the  atoms  put  an  end  ta 
fke. warfare,. wUch  began  again  with  fresh  violence  in  the  sue-' 
eeed^  apntt;. 

The  campaign  of  1793  began  with  great  hopes  on  the  aide  of 
the  Piedinontese  and  Austrian  allies.  The  southern  ptoviocea 
of  France  were  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  insurxection  against 
BobespieTre's  govenunent ;  Toulon  had  been  occupied  by  die 
Fnglian-  and  Spaniards,  MarseUleahad  revolted,  and  Lyons  (the 
second  city  in  France,)  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  vicinity  of  Piedmont  to  the  latter  city 
afftwded  a  good  opportunity  to  King  Victor  to  make  common 
canae.with  tbe.Lyonneee,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  m  matter  of 
surprise,  (if  any  thing  can  excite  surprise  amidst  the  mass  of  in- 
ctmustencies  displayed  by  the  first  coalition  against  France) 
that  tfae  King,  of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  and  Inrava 
may,  witfaia  a  few  days'  march  of  Lyons,  should  allow  that  im-* 
poitant  city  to  be  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  the  Terrorista, 
without  attempting  its  rescue.  Nor  were  the  Lyonnese,  although 
coDstitutionaliMs,  averse  to  an  alUance  with  Ihe  King  of  Sardinu, 
which  tbey.  felt  was  their  best  chance  of  salvation  from  impending 
deatiuction ;  the^  sent  ther^re  a  Mr.  ile  Precy  to  Turin,  to 
treat  with  &b  Piedmonteae  -ahd  Austrian  allies.  Mr.  de  Precy 
Reposed  (and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Ajistrian  Oeoeral 
Devins,)  that  the  main  army  of  the  Piedmontese  should  march  bj 
Sacvaj  to  the  assistance  of  Lyons,  whilst  a  smaller  body  should 
keep  io  dieck  the  French  aimy  in  the  county  of  Nice.    But  tbt 
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prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  King  Victor  prevented  the  adoption 
of  these  decisive  measures.  That  sovereign,  who  could  not 
rouse  his  mind  to  the  unprecedented  importance  of  the  cnsis,  ielt 
highly  incensed  at  the  partiality  which  die  Savoyards  had  evinced 
in  favour  of  the  French,  whilst  he  was  on  Hae  other  side  grati6ed 
by  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Nice,  who,  though  their 
territory  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  still  kept  up  communication 
with  their  sovereign,  and  annoyed  their  assailants  by  meam  of 
small  bands  of  partizana.  He,  dierefore,  only  thought  of  chas- 
tising his  wayward  subjects  of  Savoy,  by  that  which  he  considered 
the  greatest  punishment,  viz.  allowing  them  to  remain  for  the 
present  under  the  power  of  the  French  Convention,  and  he  turned 
his  principal  force  to  the  south,  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Nice.  Devina  and  Precy,  who  judged  coolly  on  thetie  matters, 
were  maddened  with  vexation  at  uiis  inl^tuation  of  Victtn:  Ama- 
deus;  and  the  Austrian  General  bitterly  compiamed  that  the 
King  had  bereaved  him  of  a  golden  opportunity  of  rendedng  his 
name  illustrious  by  a  signal  victory. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  King  Victor's  improvidence 
were  not  alow  in  manifesting  themselves-  Wlulst  he  fhiitlenly 
attempted  to  re-conquer  that  nook  of  land  called  the  county  cS 
Nice,  he  allowed  the  cities  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles  to  (ti\  b^bre 
the  armies  of  Robespierre.  A  small  body  of  Piedmontsse,  who 
hod  at  the  same  time  entered  Savoy  to  effect  a  diversion,  were 
driven  back  on  Mont  Cenii  by  the  French  Oenerat  Kellennan. 
Soon  after  Toulon  was  re-taken  by  die  French  Republicans, 
Thus  vanished  all  the  bright  prospects  with  which  the  campaign 
of  1793  had  been  opened,  and  the  Piedmontese,  after  sustainii^ 
severe  losses,  were  again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

Next  year  the  French  effected  their  entrance  ioto  die  states  of 
Genoa,  by  a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  Genoese  Republic  had 
withstood  all  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  allies, — had  refused 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  continued  at 
^ace  with  the  French.  Its  merchants  and  sailors  supplied  die 
French  troops  with  provisions ;  a  French  minister,  Tilly,  and 
other  agents,  were  acting  in  its  capital  the  part  of  political  emis- 
saries and  revolutionary  apostles,  whilst  die  English  minister  was 
bitterly  complaining  of  this  mock  neutrality ;  and  to  crown  the 
difficulties  of  the  Genoese  Senate,  a  French  frigate,  the  La 
Modestt,  was  attacked  and  seized  by  two  English  vessels  in  die 
harbour  of  Genoa.  However,  the  senators,  sdll  trusting  to  die 
desperate  chance  of  preserving  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  die  Republic,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  any  aacri- 
'  fices,  agreed  to  pay  four  millions  of  livres  to  die  Fr^ich  as  a  com- 
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penutioo  for  the  lots  of  the  frirate.  Thus  peace  conbnued 
between  the  two  Republics.  The  King  of  Sardinia  looked  upon 
his  southern  frontiera  as  comparatively  secure,  when  on  a  sudden, 
in  April  1794,  a  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  French,  comiq^  from 
Nice  and  Monaco,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Ventimiglia,  the 
£nt  Genoese  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Riviera;  Ge- 
neral Arena  intimated  at  the  same  time  to  the  Governor,  that  his 
soldiers  were  about  to  pasa  tKrouffh  the  Genoese  territones,  in 
order  to  attack  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  enemy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  the  only  opposition  Genoa  ventured  to  make,  and  from 
that  moment  the  French  went  through  and  occupied  any  part  of 
the  western  Riviera  that  suited  their  convenience,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  assail  Piedmont  in  its  weakest  point,  through  which, 
at  last,  they  effected  their  invasion,  and  yet  the  Genoese  Senate 
still  continued  to  talk  of  their  "  neutrauty."  Even  Mr.  Botta, 
departing  from  his  usual  good  sense,  adopts  the  phrase,  as  if, 
after  such  barefaced,  and  to  the  allies,  fatal  violation  of  the 
Genoese  territory,  a  neutral  position  could  by  any  means  be 
considered  possible ;  he  is  indignant  because  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  powers  held  strong  language  to  the  Senate,  and  be- 
cause in  one  instance  an  English  commander  seized,  on  the  coast 
near  Genoa,  a  ship  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
French,  troops,  and  this  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  by 
the  French  at  St.  Pier  d'Arena,  a  suburb  quite  close  to  the 
coital!  This  happened  so  late  as  September,  1796.  after  the 
French  had  been  for  more  than  two  years  quartered  in  the 
Riviera,  and  fighting  i^ainst  the  Austro-Piedmontese,  who  were 
OD  their  side,  marching  and  countermarching  through  the  finest 
part  of  the  Genoese  territon !  Botta  acknowledges,  it  is  true, 
that  the  "  existence  of  a  French  battery  on  the  neutral  land 
afforded  Nelson  some  pretence  for  acting  as  he  did.  But  then," 
he  adds,  "  the  English  admiral  was  not  justified  in  sailing  out  of 
the  hospitable  harbour  of  Genoa,  to  effect  this  capture." — 
Book  Tiii. 

During  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  French  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Alps,  from  the  summits  of  which  they  threatened  the 
Valliea  of  Piedmont,  where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep 
themselves  on  the  defensive,  stationed  in  the  lower  defiles,  and  in 
the  fortresses  which  command  the  roads  leading  into  the  plains. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  of  long  continuation.  In 
the  modem  system  of  warfare,  an  extensive  country,  however 
guarded  by  mountains,  cannot  sustain  a  long  siege.  The  French 
had  stormed  the  positions  of  the  lesser  St.  Bernard,  of  Mont 
.Cenis,  and   Mont  Geniivre,  threatening  Uiereby  at  the  sauif 
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time  (he  Valt«j  of  Aosta,  that  of  Susa,  and  tbe  plaim  of  S>- 
luces.  But  these  proceedings  were  intended  dnly  to  dit'Kt  fbe 
attention  of  the  allies  from  lite  operations  in  the  Ririera  of 
Genoa.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  ext^ded  their  line  as  far 
as  the  walla  of  Savona,  and  there  Eellennan  and  Masaena  had 
assembled  a  considerable  army,  witit  which  they  direatened  to 
enter  Piedmont  by  the  Vallies  of  the  Tanaro  and  of  die  Bor- 
mida.  The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  allies  attacked  them  re- 
peatedly during  the  campaign  of  179^,  but  could  never  dislodge 
them  from  the  Genoese  territwies.  Thus  Genoa  (thanks  to  her 
neutrality !)  saw  her  finest  territories  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
her  trade  destroyed  by  privateers,  while  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
her  constituted  authorities  were  maintained  amid  continual 
alarms  within  de  walls  of  Genoa  and  Savona.  The  hatAi  ctf 
Loauo,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  over 
the  Appeunines,  gave  to  the  French  the  quiet  possessifHi  of  the 
Genoese  Riviera,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  Bmia- 
parte  next  year.     Thus  closed  die  campaign  of  179^. 

The  events  of  these  mouotain  warn  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines. 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  fought  year  ahtr  year  vnA 
astonishing  valour  and  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  snows, 
storms,  torrents,  and  precipices,  having  to  conqner  nature  as  w^ 
as  man,  are  well  described  by  our  au^or,  who,  being  himself  a 
Piedmontese,  of  course  seems  most  at  home  when  wnting  of  his 
native  country.  Nor  is  he  sparing  of  praise  to  the  French  sol- 
diers and  commanders.  When  he  complains  of  the  devastations 
committed  by  them  on  the  unfortunate  territories  of  Genoa,  he 
tries  to  extenuate  their  conduct  on  the  plea  of  absolute  stur^ 
tion ;  while,  he  observes,  that  the  Austrian  troops,  who  were  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  in  passing  over  their  allied 'district  of 
Piedmont,  were  guilty  of  excesses  not  less  heinous  than  those  of 
the  Republicans.  This  remark  is  repeated  in  his  account  of  tbe 
following;  campaign,  when  the  war  extended  over  the  whole 
North  of  Italy.  So  much  then,  forthe  charge  of  partiality  to- 
wards Austria,  which  has  been  brought  against  Botta,  whose  early 
bias  it  is  known  was  in  favour  of  tbe  French ;  who,  according  to 
fais  expectations,  were  to  be  lasting  friends  of  Italy,  though  VKj 
appeared  for  die  moment  iu  the  guise  of  her  invader*. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  of  1796  are 
too  generally  known  to  admit  of  deriving  from  ourhistOTian  much 
novelty  of  information.  In  January,  the  new  General  in  chief  waa 
appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  Italy  in  lieu  of  Scherer;  in 
March  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  then  head-quarters  of  the  French, 
where  he  found  the  army  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  ill-equipped. 
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mmI  disoootented.     His  first  letters  to  the  DirecttHry' are  full  of 
complsinb,  but  also  full  of  coDfidence  in  his  own'exertions: 

"  The  «rmy" — (thus  be  mites  from  Alberga  on  the  6th  of  April) — 
"  is  mffering  under  the  moat  frightful  penury;  I  have  great  obstacles  still 
to  sntmiount,  but  they  are  suRDOuntabte,  though  distress  has  relaxed  the 
•Uscipluie  of  the  troops^  and  without  discipline  there  can  be  do  f  ictory.  I 
hope,  uevprtheless,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  airange  every  thing  promptly ; 
already  even  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  altered  for  the  better,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  attack  the  enemy." — Supplement,  p.  3. 
.Accordioglyi  in'  a  few  dayi  after,  he  did  make  an  attack  at  Moti- 
tenotte,  Milfeaimo  and  Dego,  where,  seconded  by  such  brave  offi- 
cers as  Rampun,  Masseiia,  and  La  Harpe,  he  contjuered  step  by 
9tep  the  defiles  of  the  Appennines,  broke  in  between  the  Austrian 
.geoeral  Ar^enteau  and  his  Piedmontese  allies, — divided  them  fbf 
.ever,  and  peneb^ted  through  the  valley  of  thp  Bonnida  into  the 
plains  of  Pjedmont.  '  The  Piedmontese  general.  Colli,  disputed 
I'pr  a  few  days  the  passes  of  the  rivers,  but  being  at  last  obliged  to 
give.way,  retired  towards  Turin,  fihilst  the  Austrians  under  Beau- 
lieu  had  withdrawn  to  the  Po  to  defend  the  Milanese  territories. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  terrified  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
French,  alarmed  also  at  the  reports  of  partial  insurrections  amoog 
hia  own  subjects,  and  persuaded  by  snort- sigh  ted  or  treacherous 
counsellors,  submitted  to  receive  conditions  from  Bonaparte,  and 
to  ^v«  up  his  fortresses;  thus  securing  to  the  Fretach  a  firm 
footii^  in  Italy.  The  trace  was  concluded  at  Cherasco  on  (be 
46th  of  April ;  and  Bonapsrte,  now  lireed  from  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Piedmont,  turned  himself  against  the  Austrians.  He 
deceived  General  Beaulicu,  for  while  he  seemed  to  prepare  for 
passing  the  Po  at  Valeu^a,  he  brought  the  flower  of  his  army 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  effected  the  passage  at 
Piacenza.  The  Austrians  retired  in  haste  to  take  up  a  positiou 
at  Lodi  on  the  Adda ;  but  Bonaparte,  leaving  them  not  a  day's 
rest,  came  onward,  and  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  artilleiy 
forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  drove  the  Austrians,  after  an  obsti- 
Bate  resistance,  from  their  entrenchments.  Beaulieu  retired  on 
the  Mincio  under  the  protection  of  Mantua ;  the  Archduke  took 
the  same  road,  and  Milan  with  all  its  territory  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  He  entered  that  city  on  the  14th  of  May,  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  Appennines  of  Ltguria. 
"  The  world,"  says  Botta,  "  now  contemplated  a  most  wonderfii] 
spectacle.  A  soldier  eight- aud-twenty  yean  old,  a  month  before  scarcely 
known  beyond  a  very  limited  sphere,  had  with  an  army,  ill-e<]uipped,  badly 
■applied,  and  ncA  namerous,  passed  over  lofty  mountains,  crossed  de^ 
and  rapid  rivers,  won  six  pitched  battles,  dispened  two  armies  more 
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poweriiil  thKi  hia  own ;  ovenome  one  king,  driven  sw>y  an  impaEiBl 
prince,  scqaind  the  dominion  of  one  of  the  fioeat  Italian  pronnces, 
opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  reat,  and  drawn  upon  himself  tbe 
eye»  of  the  whole  world." — Book'  vi. 

The  following  instructioDs  to  Bonaparte  from  the  Directory 
place  in  a  clear  light  die  French  policy  at  this  period.  Tlie 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whoha4a  minister  residing  at  Paris,  bad 
atrictl?  maintained  his  neutrality,  yet  Bonaparte  was  ordered  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  Leghorn,  to  sequestrate  &e  ships 
and  all  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  England,  Aiutna« 
Maples,  and  Portugal,  and  to  hold  the  Grand  Duke  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

"  You  will  draw  ^m  Tuscany,"  cMidndea  Camot,  "  all  that  ia 
neceiBary  for  the  army,  and  give  promisnory  notes  to  be  liquidated  at  a 
general  peace.  The  settlement  of  our  disputes  with  the  Republic  of 
GenoB  must  be  deferred  until  after  the  occupation  of  Leghorn  ;  mean- 
time, let  her  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  army,  cattle,  carts,  and  j»ovisioas, 
on  tiie  same  tenns  with  those  made  for  the  Grand  Duke.  After  the 
occupation  of  Leghorn  we  muet  demand  a  loan  from  Genoa,  and  also 
insist  upon  the  sequestration  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
our  euemies.  The  French  emigrants  must  also  be  driven  away  indiscri- 
minately from  both  States.  In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Farms,  he  must  be 
punished  for  his  obstinacy  in  not  detaching  himself  from  the  coalition  ; 
his  states  must  supply  us  with  every  thing  we  want,  in  kind  as  well  as  ia 
cash ;  but  his  connexion  with  Spain  obliges  us  to  keen  certain  measures 
with  him.  asd  not  to  commit  in  bis  territories  any  nsdess  devastation, — 
ID  short,  to  treat  him  better  than  our  other  enemies.  Tie  Miiemete  Itni- 
iory,  himmer,  miut  be  dealt  ititi  mott  rigoroiuly.  Impose  on  it  omtri- 
butioQB  in  cash  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  during  the  first  terror  cansed 
by  the  amral  of  our  troops.  The  canals  and  the  great  public  works  of 
that  country  must  not  be  spared  from  the  contingencies  of  war,  but  in 
this  a  certain  prudence  is  required.  Venice  must  be  treated,  not  as  a 
friendly,  but  as  a  neutral  power — for  she  has  done  nothing  positively  to 
deserve  our  favour.  As  to  Rome,  if  the  Pope  wishes  fbrpeace,  let  him 
order  public  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Some  ot  hi*  finest  antiques — paintings,  bronzes,  libraries,  nlvtr 
images,  and  even  bells,  must  serve  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  visit  yon 
will  pay  him  ;  and,  lastly,  vrith  regard  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  if,  sewed 
at  your  approach,  it  should  feel  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  it  must,  first 
of  all,  place  in  om  power  the  ships  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
enemies  nf  the  Republic,  and  close  the  harbour  against  all  their  vessels, 
even  under  a  neutral  flag," — Supplement,  p.  21 — 24. 

Of  course  Uie  above  inatmctioDa  were  punctually  obeyed. 
Parma  was  tased  two  millions  of  French  Ifvrea,  Modens  sii, 
Leghorn  five,  Genoa  four,  the  Roman  States  twenty-one,  the 
Legations  twelve,  and  Lombardy  twenty.     These  were  the  first 
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-«(Mtribntiotifl  laid  in  the  year  1796,  but  they  were  mon  Aan 
-doubled  afterwards,  wben  the  Pope  paid  by  the  peace  of  Toleo- 
boo  fifteen  tnilliom  more,  Venice  aix,  the  King  of  Naples  fifteen; 
in  short,  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  Italian  States  in 
the  shape  of  contributions  in  the  course  of  three  years,  from  1796. 
to  1799,  is  roundly  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  French 
livres,  not  including  the  requisitions  in  kind,  such  as  forage, 
provisions,  carts,  cattle,  clothing,  and  medicines,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  various  towns ;  nor  the  private  exactions  made 
by  generals  and  subalterns ;  nor  the  enormous  plunder  of  churches, 
coovents,  hospitals,  monti  di  pietil,  palaces  and  villas  of  the  ob- 
noxious nobility ;  nor  the  crown  property  and  money  in  the  Exche- 
quer ;  nor  the  arsenals,  musenms,  and  libraries, — the  amount  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate, — for  the  plunder  was  renewed 
at  every  fresh  conquest  and  occupation  of  a  city  by  tiie  French 
troops.  Every  city  in  the  Peninsula  was  more  or  less  plundered, 
eidier  by  the  chiefs  or  by  tbe  soldiery.  For  the  spoliation  of 
Milan,  see  Book  VII.  The  disgraceful  plunder  of  Rome,  and 
the  estortions  at  Naples,  will  be  found  clearly  narrated  in  Book 
XIII. 

Nor  amidst  this  golden  harvest,  were  the  commissaries  and 
other  entplouia  of  the  army  by  any  means  neglectful  of  their  own 
interest.  We  have  letters  of  General  Bonaparte  himself  to  the 
Directory,  complaining  loudly  of  the  peculations  of  those  wor- 
thies :— 

"  Yon  bad  probably  calculated  (thus  be  writes  from  Milan  in  Oc- 
tober 1796)  that  oar  enqtlwit  wonld  pilfer  a  little,  but  ^t  at  the  same 
time  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  keep  within  tix  bonnds  of  decency. 
Bat  they  tbieve  in  so  awkward  and  barefaced  a  manner,  that  if  I  had  a 
month's  leisure  I  could  prove  them  all  deserving  of  death.  I  have  ar- 
rested many,  and  brought  them  before  court  martials,  hut  the  judges  are 
bribed.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  maiket  where  every  thing  is  boagbt 
and  sold.  Oue  onpltn/i,  chareed  with  having  imposed  a  contribnticm  of 
eighteen  thousand  livres  on  the  little  town  of  Said  for  his  own  private 
profit,  has  only  been  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The 
city  of  Cremona  furnished  more  than  fifty  thousand  yards  of  fine  linen 
for  onr  hospitals, — but  these  wretches  have  sold  it — nay,  they  have  sdd 
the  mattresses  and  bobters, — they  turn  every  thing  into  money.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  bribe  my  secretaries,  even  in  my  ante-room,  and  a 
eommissary  of  war  is  accused  of  having  «<dd  a  cheat  of  bai^  which  the 
King  of  Spain  had  sent  for  us.  But  I  am  obliged  to  set  off  to-uuxrow 
for  Me  army,  which  will  be  a  great  joy  for  all  the  thieves  whom  I  have 
found  out  by  looking  over  the  accouuts." 
And  in  another  place, — 

"  The  robberies  which  are  committed  daily  arc  incredible;  in  the 
midst  of  military  operations  I  could  not  look  closely  into  details,  but 
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noVt  dariog  nyzesdeiice  at  IVIHui,  I  {tramhe  yoa  to  k(ep  it'dM(p.laife- 
ovt.on  the  plnixleren;  I  sbull  let  yoa  know  sborfly  tbtt  tht  cOiut  nwi^ 
tiaX  ha*  sente&ced  a  dozen  of  them  to  death.  Uencefbrth,  the  peopk 
of  Lombatdy  will  be  less  exposed  to  Texotloiu.  I  caancA  say  at  much 
of  the  unhappy  population  of  the  Mantuan  state ;  for  in  tniih,  natnre 
Bhuddere  at  reflecting  on  the  swarms  of  Tillains  who  are  devastatinK  that 
country.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  being  free  from  the  presence  of  soldien, 
are  the  Inckiest  c^  sJl." — Supplement,  pp.  81 — 102. 

This  singular  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  lut  lod^  as  w«  sball 
presently  see. 

Such  atrocities  failed  not  to  produce  violent  irritation  in  the 
people,  and  led  to  frequent  revolta  ampng  the  partizaas  of  the  old 
govemmentSf  which  were  put  down  by  fire  and  sword.  Scarcely 
had  Bonaparte  established  his  head-qu^ters  at  Milan,  when  in- 
aurrections  broke  out  at  Paviaand  Binasco;  this  was  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  rest  of  Lombafdy,  and  the  utmost  military  se- 
verity was  employed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
Binasco  was  burnt ;  Pavia  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the 
soldiery,  and  all  sorts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  this  unfor> 
tunate  city.  The  university,  however,  was  spared,  the  name  of 
Spallanzani  having  obtained  for  it  this  favour. 

The  General  in  chief  nest  took  possession  of  the  three  lega- 
tions, Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna;  he  abolished  the  papal 
authority,  re-established  in  the  first  the  old  Republicaja  forms 
under  the  direction  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  Ferrara  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  and  imposed  upon  those  states 
heavy  contributions.  The  people  of  Lugo  revolted ;  Augerean 
sent  a  column  of  troops,  who  plundered  and  bunnt  die  towns, 
sparing,  however,  the  women  and  children.  Similar  catastro}AeB 
took  place  in  the  Appennines  of  Modeua,  and  on  the  froiUieiB  of 
Genoa. 

Italy  was  invaded,  spoiled,  territied,  but  not  yet  revolutionized. 
The  Milanese  stood  hstlessly  looking  on ;  they  were  spectators 
and  sufTerers,  but  not  parties  in  the  war;  the  Piedmontege  were 
hostile  and  rancorous  against  the  French,  feeling  overpowered, 
yet  in  spirit  unconquered ;  tlie  remaining  people  of  Italy  were 
not  more  afraid  of  the  invaders  than  of  the  increasing  jealousy 
and  severity  of  their  rulers.  General  Bonaparte  wished  for  an 
iosurrectioo  in  favour  of  democracy  j  this  he  thought  might 
strengthen  his  position,  and  facilitate  farther  successes.  Yet  be 
had  no  intention  at  this  time  of  making  the  Italians  principal 
actors  in  the  contest.  His  cool  head,  proud  aspirations,  and  mi- 
litary habits,  made  him  look  with  aversion  on  dis9rd«rly  popular 
movements,  and  the  experience  he  had  previously  had  in  France, 
tended  to  increase  this  bias,  while  he  was  quite  uuincHmbered  with 
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VK&A  ebthnansm  or  theoretical  prindplei,  which  he  scornfolly 
deoominated.  ideology.  Thus  we.  tea  him  in  his  despabibes  cold 
and  calculating  in  all  that  coocemed  the  popular  par^  in  Italy, 
toA  the  jnstnictions  he  reo^v^d  ufBTe  decidedly  adrene  tp  the 
encourageinent'Of  a  popular  rqvplutioft.-— 

''  The  TCBtorstioti  of  Xombardf  to'the  Emperor  might'  become  the 
means  of  out  obtaining  a  Usttng  peace.' — tdKcy  and  oar  jnterests,  wA 
naderatood,  piescribe  that  wa  abonld  c^tpose  obstadea  to  Ae  enthusiasm 
of  tbe  people  of  Lombardy.  You  must  not  forget  that  we  shall  be  re- 
quired Co  give  indemBlfication  in  Italy  for  tbat  portion  of  territcry  which 
we  iqtend  to  keep  ob  the  left  baok  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  unfaToiir- 
able  tun  of  our  German  wars  must  necessarily  weaken  the  desire  we 
might  otherwise  fed,  of  rescuing  &oni  despotism  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula over  which  your  talents  and  the  bravery  of  the  army  have  given  us 
a  momentary  dominion/' — ^Supplement,  p.  97. 

The  first  city  in  Italy  that  hoisted  tlie  standard  of  indepen- 
dence was  Reggio,  a  third-rate  town  in  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  Count  Paradiai,  who  uiigbt  appi])'  the  words  "  quorum 
pars  magna  fu'i'  gives  us  a  plain  unembellislied  account  of  this 
transaction,  paltry  in  itself,  but  important  in  its  consequences. 
Mtoses  of  meo  are  generaUy  guided  by  the  instinct  of  imitatioD; 
they  follow  the  first  leaders.-  Re^^  led  the  way  to  the  revolu* 
ttoQ  of  die  whole  of  Italy.'  An  absolute  court  in  a  sraaU  state 
like  Modena,  is  of  course  esflecially  obnoxious  to  insurrectionary 
influences.  People  submit  more  resignedly  to  an  emperor  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  soldiers,  encircled  by  all  the  splendour  of  a 
sumptuous  establishment  and  retinue,  than  to  a  pet^  duke,  whose 
domestic  affairs  are  accessible  to  all  the  provincial  curiosity  and 
gossip,  and  whose  dignity  is  obliterated  by  too  familiar  access, 
and  a  daily  exposure  of  his  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  Duke 
of  Modeoa  was  die  last  remaining  prince  of  the  once  illustrious 
House  of  Este;  he  was,  moreover,  affable,  just,  and  well-iuforniod, 
but  he  was  accused  of  parsimony,  triiicfa  &ilii^  was  the  more  r^ 
probated,  as  he  was  known  to  be  enormously  ridi,  and  bad  an 
only  daughter  married  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Milan.  Terrified  at  the  invader's  approach,  he  wididrew  him- 
self, with  great  part  of  his  treasures,  to  Venice.  This  pre- 
caution disappointed  and  irritated  the  French,  and  their  Venetian 
Minister  Lallemand,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, performed  the  part  of  an  active  agent  and  erplorateitr,  had 
written  repeatedly  to  Bonaparte  that  the  Duke  was  wealthy,  that 
be  must  be  taxed  heavily,  and  that  he  could  easily  be  brought  to 
pay  laree  sums  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  The  Duke  had 
left  at  Modena  a  council  of  regency,  which  sent  an  agent  to  Bona- 
parte to  n^otiate  an  arrangement.     The  General  granted  a  truce 
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upon  condhum  thatthe  Duke  sbouM  pay  six  millions  of  fion>,  ii 
ten  days'  time,  snd  the  value  of  another  million  in  promioM  lor 
the  army. 

"  The  Duke,"  says  Botta,  "  had  never  practised  any  hoitility  agoast 
france,  but  he  was  accused  of  being  a  feudatory  of  the  Germao  empi/e, 
wbicb,  however,  was  a  mexe  nominal  condition,  and  was  brought  forintA 
only  as  a  pretext,  in  order  that  they  might  plunder  him." — Book  vii. 

The  contribution  being  paid,  the  Duke  continued  to  live  at 
Venice,  and  the  Regency  presided  at  Modena,  allowing  the  French 
troops  free  passage  through  the  dutchy,  and  supplying  them  with 
everything  required.  This, however,  did  not  avail  them  long. 
Ab  Uie  insurrection  in  Reggio  was  the  type  of  all  those  that  fol- 
lowed  in  Italy,  we  shall  consider  it  more  closely  in  its  causes  and 
bearings.    Botta's  account  is  as  follows : 

"  The  fint  impulse  was  given  by  Reggio,  a  eity  jealous  of  the  |Rece- 
dence  of  Modena,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ducal  coon.  In  the  night 
of  the  25th  August,  (1796,)  the  partizans  of  democracy  rose  suddenly. 
The  garrison  was  weak,  the  magistrates  timid,  the  infection  powerfriL 
The  tumult  being  unresisted,  spread  qnickly;  the  town  was  soon  illumi- 
nated, and  resouadeil  with  republican  songs,  and  vociferations  hostile  to 
the  Duke.  The  Republicans  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  hoisted  the 
Uiree -coloured  flag.  On  the  ftdlowing  morning,  every  sign  of  the  dncal 
govemmeut  had  (Usappeared,  and  Re^o  was,  or  at  least  iancied  itself, 
rne.  The  Duke's  soldiers  withdrew  to  lAodena.  Tbe  fint  movers  of 
the  insurrection  were  now  joined  by  several  more  possessed  of  ioSnence, 
from  their  wealth  or  intellectual  acquirements,  who  wished  to  direct  tbe 
disorderly  mass,  hoping  that  the  hitherto  nomiool  liberty  might  in  time 
become  suhstantialty  established.  The  people  of  Reggio  loved  good  and 
true  liberty  j  they  only  erred  in  fancying  that  it  could  ever  subsist  in  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  They  formed  a  provisional  government, 
elected  popular  magistrates,  restricted  tbe  authority  of  ttie  senate,  and 
enrolled  a  militia ;  also  sending  emissaries  into  tbe  country,  who  incited 
the  people  to  follow  their  example.  They  despatched  Faradiri  and 
another  for  the  same  purpose  to  Milan,  but  above  all,  tried  to  revolu- 
tionize Modena.  However,  the  Duke's  garrison  fired  on  the  refomiets, 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  insurrection  was  smothered.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  band,  seized  the  opportunity,  aad  issued  a  reproachful  mani- 
festo against  the  Duke;  at  the  sune  time,  directing  two  thousand  men 
to  take  possession  of  Modena,  in  order  that  the  people,  as  he  sud,  might 
be  under  his  protection." — Book  viii. 

Count  Paradisi's  history  of  this  transaction  differs  from  the 
above,  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  the  democratic  spirit  was  by 
no  means  so  powerful  as  Botta's  account  would  make  it  appear, 
and  that  the  insurrection  of  Reggio  was  entirely  brought  about 
by  French  intrigue.  And  to  this  we  give  full  credit. 
-    "  A  troop  of  Coraicao  boatmen,  marriiing  to  join  tbe  army  beueging 
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,  iMlled  at  Keg^o,  wad  leavliig  ttie  barracks  (fheic  they  were, 
Ed  £»-  the  nigbt,  began  to  parade  about  tbe  atreeti,  aingmg  re- 
poblicui  hymiui  they  then  adjoamed  to  tbe  public-hoasei,  where  tbey 
met  many  idle  and  dissipated  chsTBcters,  with  wbom  they  caroused,  and 
whom  tbey  easily  persuaded  afterwards  to  go  to  one  of  tbe  bastions,  and 
loot  out  a  sranlt  mdlbeny  tree,  which  tbey  attempted  to  plant  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  square,  where  being  unable  to  fix  it  from  tbe  hardnen  of 
the  paTcment,  they  left  it  leaning  against  tfae  wall  of  a  bonie,'  and  then 
about  midnight  went  away.  The  reat  of  tbe  town  wat  -  perfectly 
<|iuet.  Nest  uMHning,  lome  of  tbe  principal  inbabitaoti  being  appritea 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  suMectiog  that  the  Conican  sulon. 
bad  not  acted  without  iostruction,  or  at  least  epcouragement,  repaired  to. 
the  Conican  commiuary  or  ageot,  whom  the  French  bad  placed  at 
Reggto  to  provide  fur  tbe  wants  of  their  army.  This  person  first  boldly 
lepeUed  every  suspicion  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  hig  government,  or  en 
the  commander  in  chief,  saying  he  bad  strict  orders  not  to  mis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people,  but  alWinrds  taking  aside  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  ezpreKsed  his  satisfaction,  as  an  individual,  to  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  the  first  sparks  of  Italian  liberty  were  nsibly  kiudled,  and  threw 
oyt  bints  of  assistance  and  hopes  of  success.  His  clerk  went  about 
repeating  tbe  same  sentiments  among  listeners  of  tbe  humbler  classes. 
Au  this  created  a  ferment;  tbemechanics  and  trades  peojJe  shut  up  their 
sbopt,  the  populace  vodferated  against  tbe  government,  the  young  men 
took  up  arms,  tbe  magistrates  stood  alarmed  and  inactive,  and  die  few 
■oldiera  were  confined  to  their  quarters.  Meaoiime,  a  troop  of  young 
men  came  in  &om  the  country,  dragging  a  lai^e  poplar  tree,  and  fixed  it 
steadily  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  Tbe  senate  assembled,  and  uncer- 
taiu  how  to  act,  sent  a  messenger  to  tbe  French  commissary,  to  ascertain, 
if  poasible,  whether  this  tiovelty  was  iu  any  way  connected  with  French  io- 
AueDce.  The  answer,  or  rather  oracle,  was,  '  that  the  tree  of  liberty  bring 
oace  ioitled  m  my  place  whataoner,  no  pervm  or  pertvm  could  attempt  to 
take  it  dawn  wUhout  expoting  Ihtvaekei  to  the  greatest  danger.'  The 
reprecentative  of  tbe  Duke  had  withdrawn  to  Modena  with  most  of  the 
troopti  the  principal  magistrates  bad  concealed  tbemselveti  tbe  senate 
alone  remained,  composed  of  the  patricians,  and  they  took  up  provi- 
uonally  the  reias  of  government, 

"  Tbe  reytdution  of  Reggio  was  indeed  promoted  by  the  French,  with 
all  those  wonted  arts  by  means  of  which  they  overthrew  so  many  of  tbe 
old  governments,  aud  without  any  support  from  the  upper  classes  of  the 
nation.  The  minds  of  the  people,  meanwhile,  were  lukeivarm  and  waver- 
ing, and  the  love  of  liberty,  far  from  being  active,  was  scarcely  developed, 
and  in  Northern  Italy  did  not  indeed  manifest  itself  till  some  yean  later, 
when  tbe  Republic  was  again  verging  towards  monarchy,  and  when  it 
became  more  obnoxions  to  the  new  rulers,  than  it  bad  been  to  tbeir  pre- 
comn." — OuenaaoneCritkie,  pp.  16,  16,  20. 
-  We  lM\-e  said  that  we  fully  believe  Count  Paradisi's  accouat  of 
the  whole  of  thia  transaction  at  Reggio,  from  his  being  so  ocular 
witness  and  one  of  the  principal  innabitants  of  the  town,  and  also 
from  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  of  which  be  K*ve 
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kbundmt  proofs  duri^  tlte  following  vicisntadet  of  Idly*  irtiea 

employed  in  some  of  die  first  office^;*  bat  we  are  above  all  du- 
posed  to  tniBt  bim  on  account  of  tbe  moral  evidence  attadwd  to 
bia  drcumstantial  statement,  so  perfectly  consonant  with  our 
knowledge  of  tbe  Freoch  policy  toroughout  Italy,  during  all  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  during  dioae  yean  of 
confusion  and  calamity. 

With  r«;«rd  to  the  views  of  Italian  patriots  at  this  time,  we  are 
told,  bj  lb.  Botis,  that 

"  the  greater  nnmber  wished  for  a  repnblic,  in  which  tbe  patridoD 
attthority  ihonld  act  u  a  check  to  popular  power,  a  form  of  gorcmment 
the  most  ancieat  and  natural  to  Italy,  wQere  the  patrician  order  was 
totally  difierent  from  tbe  feudal  nobility  of  tbe  middle  ages,  the  fomet 
being  consistent  with  ciril.  though  not  with  political  equah'ty,  wbilst 
fendd  nobility  can  only  exist  on  the  ruin  of  both.  As  for  the  ralgar 
cry  of  indiscriminate  equality,  alt  men  of  sense  heard  it  with  contempt, 
as  they  well  knew  that  in  a  country  like  Italy,  democracy  conld  not  exist 
without  the  assistance  of  soldiers  and  of  unsparing  tribunals,  of  which 
France  had  bad  lamentable  experience.  They  also  knew  that  wbocTcr 
by  means  of  wealth,  knowledge,  or  enperior  talents,  has  acquired  an 
influence  over  hts  feUow- creatures,  becomes  thereby  ie  facto,  in  spite 
of  all  the  clamours  of  democrats,  a  patrician.  Tim  patrician  orde-,  or 
aristoctacy,  if  propcriy  organized,  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  society; 
if  opposed  or  left  to  chance,  it  can  only  disturb  it.  We  must  arrange 
society  according  to  the  uatnrtd  and  instinctive  sentiments  of  man,  not 
after  the  geometrical  principles  of  the  French  lawgivers,  who  have  been 
always  careless  of  bnman  aBectiuns  and  passions,  and  therefore  always 
wrong  in  tbeir  calculations.  The  Italians  required  a  patrician  order  for 
the  stabihty  of  the  commonwealth,  a  popular  representation  in  order  to 
preserve  civil  equality,  and  both  for  the  attainment  of  national  liberty. 
To  these  desirable  arraagements  were  opposed  tbe  overbearing  milita^ 
forces,  both  French  and  Austrians — the  absurd  caprice  of  tbe  Pari* 
sian  legislators,  wishing  to  introduce  every  where  their  new  form  of 
government,  and  the  wSl  of  Bonaparte,  tbe  enemy  of  liberty,  the  £nend 
of  absolute  power,  the  admirer  of  feudal  nobility,  and  tbe  hater  of  patri- 
cian aristocracy ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  farther  opposition  nned  by 
servile  Italians,  aping  ultra-montane  fashions,  and  infetaated  with  tbe 
mania  of  geometrical  politics.'' — Book  viii. 

Now  we  would  ask.  Mr.  Botta.  how  was  it  possible  with  such 
formidable  obstades  to  realize  his  beautifully  sketched  plan  of 
Italian  union  and  emancipation?  Was  such  a  plan  any  thii^ 
more  than  the  dream  of  a  few  imaginative  and  sanguine  men,  mi- 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  the  history  of  a  country,  in  a  record 
of  bets,  not  of  wild  conceptions  ?  Botta  often  and  justly  compas- 
sionates the  weakness  of  thoae  Utopitns,  as  he  calls  diem,  ^o 

*  Tbla  eicallent  u>d  KcompUthed  noblemia  died  Iiul  Augoit,  In  bU  aafite  town  of 
Ronio,  iwrened  bj  all  who  knaw  his. 
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looked  forward  totKe  time  wben  a  golden  age  of  ArcadMn  mf 
plicity  wouM  arise  out  of  the  cbaoe  into  which  th«ir  country  war 
transformed ;  but  does  be  not  expose  himself  to  be  classed  ahton^' 
soc^  dreamers,  when  he  entertains  his  readers  wiA  a  detail  of 
those  vague  schemes,  of  which,  acoKding  to  hia  own  demonatnH 
tion  in  other  places,  the  execution  was  utterly  hopoless?  What 
could  Italy  effect,  divided,  indolent,  spiritlesB;  and  between  suclr 
colossal  powers  as  France  and  Austria?  And  what  did  die  mass, 
die  immense  majority  of  Italians  know  or  care  about  patrician' 
order, social  equality,  and  popular  representation,  words  of  which 
few  among  them  now  understand  the  sense,  even  after  thirty  years 
political  training? 

We  are  told  indeed  by  our  historian,  that  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  French  invasion  had  subsided,  ^nd  when  the  probability 
that-  the  Austriana  would  return  became  more  distant,  men  at 
discernment  began  to  consider  what  were  the  best  meant  of  op-i 
posing  die  foreign  military  despotism  by  which  they  were  tiireat-' 
ened.  Persons  of  influence  in  all  ranks  of  society,  churchmen 
and  laymen,  patricians  and  plebeians  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  die  union  and  absolute  independence  of  Italy,  a  brilliant 
phantom,  of  which,  through  ages  of  humiliation  and  impotence, 
the  light  has  never  entirely  faded  away.*  The  French  called  this 
party  the  black  league,  and  our  author  says  that 
"  tb^  feared  it  more  than  they  did  the  Austrians  cm-  the  did  royalists. 
This  was  not  so  much  n  formal  RMociation  as  a  feoeral  sympathetic  ied-' 
ing,  an  uniTcnal  impulse  which  had  spread  over  the  country,  and  in 
which  indiridu sis  participated  who  were  averse  to  republican  ideas,  men 
who  disliked  the  Frencb  as  well  as  the  Austrians,  but  who  all  wished  for 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  foreign  thraldom.  The  princes  might  have 
&vaured  this  impulse  had  they  been  capable  of  appreciating  It,  but  they 
unfortunately  feared  liberty  more  than  they  loved  independence,  while 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  the  independence  of  their  conntiy 
Boie  than  pcJitical  liberty."— Book  viii. 

This  is  up  to  the  present  day  the  secret  of  Italian  politics. 

"Had  there  been  a  prince,"  says  Botta,  "in  character  like  Lorenzo, 
Castruccio,  or  Delia  Rovere,  had  be  seconded  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  had  he  unfurled  a  national  banner  to  the  winds,  he  might  have 
Died  the  hte  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  changed  that  of  Europe.  But 
Sardinia  thought  only  of  acquiring  a  smalt  increase  of  French  or  Milan- 
ese territory,  Oeooa  was  bent  on  commercial  interests,  Venice  was  snnk 
in  eflbminate  indolence,  Rome  was  too  ecclesiastical,  Horence  too  selfish 
■ad  seff-contBited,  Naples  looked  only  to  an  acceancm  ctf  tcnitory  in  the 

*  Snlateu  Mbj,  lSlt,«ben  Napoteon  wu  at  Elba,  ■  plin  wu  Mbtnitled  la  biin 
by  ■  fundfbl  of  Italiini  for  re-eitabluhing  Ihe  Beman  Enptre,  conceniing  which  fome 
cnrion  ietah  will  ba  found  in  ■  book  oititled  La  ViriU  mr  (a  CtM  Jomtl  itriDted  ut 
BrawdiinHtt. 
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st  the  expeme  of  the  Pope;  while  MQui,  a  prey  to  fiweignets 
and  without  a  naUve  prince,  could  only  fblloWj  bat  not  commeoce  &  ge- 
nend  moremeDt,'' 

In  die  tenth  boot,  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  two  modes  of 
warfore,  Austrian  and  French,  old  and  new. 

"  In  little  more  than  one  year  Bonaparte  and  Massena,  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Oenoeie  territories,  had  conquered  all  the  North 
of  Italy,  and  penetrated  triumphantly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian 
lerritoriei.  Cool  intrepidity  was  the  leading  chanuteristic  on  the  part 
of  the  Auatrians,  impetuona  courage  on  that  of  the  French ;  the  former 
measured  the  country  foot  by  foot,  the  latter  overran  it  at  once;  the 
Austrian  warfare  was  systematic;  they  extended  their JJnes  lo  as  to  ad- 
nnCe  on  all  points,  whilst  the  French  condensed  themselves  in  order  to 
break  through  the  eoeroy  and  intemipt  or  disorder  their  communicarion. 
The  Austrians  marched  with  all  their  baggage  and  supplies  along  with 
them  J  the  French  advanced  unincumbered  with  any  thing  more  than 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  thus  moving  ht  more  rapidly  than  their  an- 
tagonists. One  great  disadvantage  to  the  Austrian  generals  arose  from 
their  usual  par^mony  in  paying  for  intelligence,  while  Bonaparte  la- 
vished money  to  obtain  inrorination  from  all  quarters.  The  latter  acted 
with  almost  perfect  independence,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Directory,  while  the  Austrian  commanders  were  bound 
by  the  plans  and  orders  of  the  Council  at  Vienna,  slow  in  ddibcrating 
and  jeuous  of  its  authority.  Bonaparte  made  several  mistakes,  which 
however  he  himself  perceived  and  corrected  with  astooisbing  quickness 
and  boldness;  wbile  the  blunders  of  the  Austrian  generals  disheartened 
tbem  on  account  of  their  heavy  responsibility." 

'  In  the  spring  of  1 797  Bonaparte  had  advanced  to  Clagenfurt, 
tbe  Archduke  Charles  retiring  before  him,  but  the  rear  of  the 
French  was  threatened  by  General  Laudon,  who  had  descended 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  between  the  Adige 
and  tbe  Mincio.  Bonaparte  placed  no  coniideDce  in  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  he  had  provoked  and  in- 
sulted in  every  possible  manner.  The  levies  from  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  threatened  Trieste  and  the. right  wing  of  his  army. 
Had  not  the  Venetian  Senate  been  so  deficient  in  resolution,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  in  perseverance,  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  completely  surrounded.  But  Venice  clung  to  her  neutral- 
ity, and  Bonaparte,  after  having  escaped  the  danger,  neverfor- 
eot  his  having  placed  himself,  to  a  certain  dwee,  in  her  power. 
The  same  circumstance  happened  between  Prussia  and  Frwice 
during  the  war  of  Austerlitz,  when  Ae  former  met  with  similar 
treadnent  for  the  part  which  she  had  played ;  for  men  of  Bona- 
parte's stamp  never  fail  to  visit  their  own  errors  upon  those  who 
are  too  cautious  or  too  scrupulous  to  take  advantage  of  diem. 
On  the  SIst  March,  1797,  he  wrote  to  the  archduke  in  terms  of 
coDciliatioD,  with  a  well-timed  eulogy  of  that  Driiice'4  diitia- 
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{fi^^icd  merit,  thp  consequence  of  which  overtures  was  the  igree* 
ment  for  a  truCe,  which  led  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Caingo> 
Formio,  where  Venice  was  rewarded  for  her  neutrality  by  bewg 
loade  the  peace-offering  between  the  two  parties.' 

But  we  mustiiow  take  a  retrograde  course,  in  order  to  ext 
pose  the  artSib;  which  Venice  was  1^  to  become  the  sacrificci 
and  which  are  still  more  taeAtrioua  than  the  last  finishing  traoft* 
action.  The  senaton,  through  cauttous  Belfishoeas,  tunid  indo* 
lence,  or  whatevel'  we  choose  to  call  it,  fctfd  adopted  from  th« 
beginning  of  the  war  a  system  of  neub^ity,  and  rejected  all  'the 
invitations  of  the  allies.  The  French  themselves  had  praised  thJt 
conduct,  and  in  Ae  language  of  the  times  had  called  theYettetian 
republic  the  £lder  Sister  of  the  French-  But'  as  their  uvadieg 
armies  approached  her  teiritories,  they  discovered  diat  Vetiioe 
was  but  an  aristocracy,  and  even  complained  of  her  having  granted 
ifae  rights  of  hospitality  to  the  fugitive  brother  of  X<ouis  ^VI. 
Some  cQOUnental  territories  of  the  Venetian  republic  intervened 
between  the  German  and  Italian  states  of  Austria,  and  when  the 
Austrian  General  Beaulieu,  driven  from  the  Milanese,  tooit.  a 
position  on  the  Mincio,  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
Benaparte,  in  order  to  expel  him  from  it,  began  to  make  attacks 
on  bis  right,  threatening  to  cut  off  his  commonicationa  with  the 
Tyrol.  With  this  view  he  entered  the  Venetian  province  of 
£rescia,  and  pushed  lus-  advance  to  the  lake  of  Guarda.  He 
himself  suddenly  eatered  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  thence  issued  a 
piocUmation,  stating  that  the  necessities  of  war  obliged  him  to 
pass  through  these  territoriea,  but  that  he  would  conduct  himself 
as  a.  friend  of  the  republic,  and  aKays  respect  the  good  under- 
standing which,  had  so  long  subsisted  betwixt  it  and  France. 
The  Austrian  general,  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  entering 
any  town  belonging  to  Venice,  hearing  of  this  encroachment. (^ 
Bonaparte,  which  endangered  his  rear,  sent  some  troops  to  take 
,lbe  fortress  of  Pescbiera,  whiph  was  guarded  only  l^  invalids. 
.Thiu  ooe  violation  of  neutrpli^  led  to  another.  Bonaparte, 
however,  takiqg  advantage  at  all  circumstances,  considered 
.hiiuwlf  po  longer  bound  to  keep  any  measures,  and,  from  that 
nptpent  French  and  Austrians  forced  their  way  through  the 
country,  took  up  their  qoarters.  and  occupied  the  towns,  as  they 
had  before  done  in  the  states  of  Genoa.  Bonaparte  having 
passed  th^  Mincio  at  Borghetto,  and  forced  Beaulieu  to  retire  to 
ihe  Tyrol,  tpok  and  garrisoned  Peschiera;  afterwards  by  direats 
and  violence  he  ^ected  his  entrance,  (hi  the  1st  of  June,  into  f\ie 
.  impoftant  fortress  o{  Verona,  ^  principal  city  of  the  Venerian 
aaiiriand.  Mean^me  he  informed  the  Directory  that  he  con- 
tinue tO)  threaten  and  complain,  so  that,  to  avoid  greater  evils,  the 
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Venetiani  supplied  widi  a  good  grace  ever;  tiling  he  wanted  for 
Iheanny. 

"  If  TOOT  ot^ect,"  he  contiauea  in  the  same  letter,  "  Ii  to  draw  fi*e  or 
rix  tniluoiu  from  Venice,  I  have  furnished  you  expressly  with  this  pre- 
tence for  a  rupture.  Yon  may  uk  them  for  that  sum  as  an  indemnity  Gm" 
the  uffur  of  I^hiera,  and  for  the  battle  of  Borgbetto,  which  fcJloweicI 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  you  have  nlterit^  vievn,  I  thiak 
it  witl  be  well  to  protract  tliis  ar^meat,  and  wut  fm  the  fanmrable 
DMioeDt,  for  we  mu>t  not  ipuuTel  with  every  body  at  once." 

What  follows  throws  a  still  stronger  light  on  the  merits  of  tbr 
case: — 

"  The  truth,"  says  this  bononrable  commander  to  his  eqURlly  npright 
employen,  "  the  truth  with  regard  to  Feschieca  is,  that  Beauhen  litme- 
fiilbf  deceaxd  the  Venetimu;  he  asked  a  passage  for  fif^  mm,  and  wlieD 
the  addiers  were  once  in,  they  took  possession  of  the  place." 

Accordingly,  die  Directory,  upon  the  plea  that  Venice  had  al- 
lowed the  Atistriaos  to  take  possession  of  Pescliiera,  ordered  their 
general  to  insist  on  the  Senate  giving  up  all  tbe  proper^,  ships, 
and  mooies  belouging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  Venetian  territories;  in  short,  to  treat  this  once 
flattered  and  admired  republic  precisely  as  he  had  treated  the 
neutral  states  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany. 

In  the  following  canipaign  between  the  Austrian  General 
Wurmser  and  Bonaparte,  the  unfortunate  Venetian  states  expe- 
rienced all  the  hornd  effects  of  their  unprotected  helpless  con- 
dition. Both  French  and  Imperialists,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, plundered,  burned,  violated,  and  murdered,  respecting  neither 
age,  sex,  rank,  nor  condition.  The  delightful  shores  of  the  Guarda 
lake,  the  rich  county  of  Verona,  the  populous  banks  of  the  Brenta 
were  reduced  to  a  vrildemess.  The  towns  were  taken  and  retaken 
by  die  two  armies;  the  Austrians  plundered  Sb16  and  Villanova, 
they  entered  by  force  Brescia  and  Verona.  Meantime  the  French 
ravaged  the  banks  of  die  Adige,  pillaged  the  towns  of  Villafiranca, 
Arcole,  Este,  and  Desenzano,  carried  off  the  cattle,  burned  the 
(arms,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  abominations  in  private  booses, 
monasteries  and  churches.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery, 
while  Bonaparte  continued  to  levy  contributions,  and  took  foi^ 
cible  possession  of  the  citadels  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  as  he 
had  done  before  at  Peadiiera  and  Verona.  Knally,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  senate  through  its  ambassador,  Quirini,  at  Paris, 
Rewbel,  one  of  the  Directors,  answered  by  complaining  "  diat  the 
Venetians  did  not  like  the  French!" — book  viii. 

Stilt  these  horrors  might  possibly  admit  of  some  palKadon, 
and  one  might  plead  the  impossibility  of  restraining  the  soldiers 
in  the  midst  of  an  obstinate  war  in  which  two  armies  disputed 
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every  inch  of  the  groand  betwixt  diem.  The  machittationa,  how- 
ever, which  were  C00H7  resorted  to  in  order  to  excite  revolt  in  the 
'VeDelian  provinces  against  the  senate,  and  thus  to  create  a  pre- 
tence for  iDterferioK  and  for  effecting  the  final  destruction  of  the 
republic,  are  very  different,  and  admit  of  no  defence  or  apology. 
A  revolutionary  committee,  composed  of  Italians  of  various 
states,  and  including  several  Frencnmea,  was  formed  at  Milan,  if 
not  by  the  desire,  at  least  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  French 
commanders,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  VenetiaD  subiecti  to 
decUre  themselves  independent.  They  succeeded  at  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  and  CremStin  which  town  tiie  democrats,  with  the  coi>- 
nivance  and  even  support  of  the  French  military,  already  through 
a  breach  of  neutrality  stationed  there,  arrested  the  magistrates, 
lowered  the  Venetian  ensigns,  and  proclaimed  their  independence. 

At  this  news  the  senators  of  Venice  at  last  awoke  from  their 
torpor;  they  sent  reinforcements  to  Verona,  they  gave  full  powers 
to  Count  degli  Emilj,  and  others,  to  ann  the  peasantry  already 
enraged  by  ue  outrages  and  dilapidations  committed  by  the  fo- 
reign soldiers.  The  French  had  a  garrison  in  die  castle  of  Ve- 
rona, aBd  an  open  quarrel  between  their  troops  and  die  Venetian 
reinforcemeDts  became  inevitable.  The  people  sided  with  their 
old  govemorg,  and  on  the  17tb  April,  1797,  a  dreadful  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  so  that  all  the  French  that  were  found  in  the 
streets  were  slain  by  the  mob.  A  Capuchin  monk  stood  in  the 
square  preaching  a  sermon  on  patriotism,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  national  feelings  and,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  the  op- 
pression of  foreign  invaders, 

"  No  alternative,"  he  exclaimed,  "  now  remuned  to  the  Italians,  but. 
to  rise  at  tnaix  agaiust  those  insolent  foreigners  ;  long  patience  and  re- 
moiutranccs  had  proved  useless,  for,  if  tbey  complained,  they  were  taxed 
whh  rebellion,  and  if  they  remained  silent,  tbey  were  accused  of  c<Hitpi> 
nxy.  The  aggreasoia  had  the  insolence  to  accuse  the  Italians  of  trea- 
chny,  and  of  carrying  conceded  wes^ions,  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely 
more  base  in  the  former  to  nse  fire-arms  agamst  the  weak  and  the  un- 
protected, than  in  the  Utter  to  resort  to  knives  and  d^gers  as  the  last 
resource  irf  despair.  Behold  Genoa  invaded  in  spite  otfaer  long  inffe< 
iBDcc.  Leghorn  plundered  egainit  the  rights  of  neutrality!  Look  at 
Sergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  goaded  on  to  aeditim  against  our  govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  people  of  Verona  had  taken  np  arms  to  drive  away 
the  invaders,  let  them  be  prompt  and  resolute  in  action,  thus  settiag  a 
generous  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Only  let  the  French  be  driven 
»ww,  and  no  other  barbarians  will  dare  to  tread  on  oar  soil.  Tbey 
shall  all  be  pnt  to  flight,"  Ace.  tcc.—^Mok  x. 

But  this  ebullition  of  popular  liiry  could  only  lead  to  an  unfor- 
tunate result.  Victor  and  Kilmaine  marched  rapidly  upon  V»- 
rona ;  the  people  fought  desperately  for  several  days,  but  wert  at 
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last  OTGrcotne  by  ounibers  uid  dbcipline.  The  French  obtained 
entire  pesseBnon  of  the  place.  Thsn  eune  all  the  honpra  of 
retaliation.  The  city  was  laid  under  heavy  cantributieas ;  the 
moati  di  pieta/Ae  national  ^property,  and  saany  private  houses 
.were  plundered;  theCouDts  fimtlj,  Valenzs,  and  Veriti,  the  Ca- 
puchin orator,  and  others,  were  put  to  death;  the  coaoti;  all 
tiraund  waa  pUlaged  anddenutated.  General  Augeresu  hiakself 
remonstrated  against  tiiese  atrocities,  but  Bonaparte  ealj  ua- 
«Wf3^  by  fresh  abuse  of  the  Venetian  senate.  Indeed^wbad 
•already  in  the  beginning  of  April,  previous  to  the  nswrectioa  of 
Verona,  made  an  ofier  at  Sndenfoourg  to  the  Aastrian  ple^po- 
Gentianes  of  the  beat  part  of  the  Venetian  territoriea  asanindamai- 
iicadon  for  the  loss  of  Lombardy.  But  why  then,  it  will  be  acted. 
incite  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  BresdAto 
rebellion?  "  Because  the  Austrian  government  would'  fed  less 
n^n^fnanceat  receiving  them  after  they  had  revolted  against  their 
own  ancient  government,  than  in  taking  them  from  the  sqlnte, 
-which  had  never  given  AuBttia  any  offence."  Similar  prioci^es 
-niduced  Bonaparte  shortly  afterwards  to  subvert  the  Venetian 
-aristocracy,  abd  to  establiah  there  a  municipal  republic.  .A^ter  this 
was  effected,  he  sigoified  to  the  democrats,  that  in  comj^sAce 
-with  the  treaty  of  Campo  Foimio,  the  Freoch  troops  w«e  to  cva- 
xiiate  the  Venetian  territories,'  and  he  had  the  efiranteiy  to.  tell 
d'Angelis,  the  eommibsioner  at  Verona,  who  upbraided  bim  -for 
ihaving  sold  them  to  Austria,  that  the  malcontents  might  deieud 
tiiemselves  if  they  chose.  "  Restore  us  the  anns  thou  hast  taken 
from  us,  traitor,  and  we  shall  defend  ouraeKes,"  was  the  answer 
.of  d'Angetis:  To  his  dupe  Villetard,'who  had  been  the  instru- 
-HKSt  of  the  revolution,  believing,  simple  man,  that  the  G^Kral 
'Would  support  the  independence  of' Venice,  and  who  now.ashomed 
of  the  part  he  had  been  acting,  remonHtrated  in'  an  indigoant^aiMi 
energetic  letter,  Bonaparte  very  coolly  answered,  "that- the 
"Trench  rcpubli(5  did  not  make  vrxr  for  the  benefit  of  ather8,*mnd 
was  not  bound  to  endanger  its  interests' fbr'the  sake  of  ifev^mad 
partlzans  of  an  universal  republic."  But  why  thus  di»tinite''-1he 
Venetians  and  destroy  their  ancient  government,  why  shoald  they 
.be  thus  enfeebled,  disgracedi  plundered,  disarmed,  and  Teft  as  it 
were  bound  ha^daud  fopt  in  the  way  of  the  Austrian  armies? 
"  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  Remiblic  cmtseuttd 

•  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shtinU  poSseas  Venice."    -What 
:|>itiful  equnocdlion ! 

Here  our  author  is  at  Varwncowith'thff  FrtSirtb<3oi«t  Daru, 
•the  aa^r  of  the  escellent   Hiatory  of  Venice.     The-  whole 

•  dispute,  however,  happens  to   turn  upon  the'  single  question, 
'Wfaeiker  Bonaparte  or  the- Vienetian  sendte  ^rsf -broke 'die- neu- 
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ts«ltt]r  bjr  absolute  bosdlidea?     Dam  sUtes  diat  the  senate  took' 

Iftoatile  meaaarea,  that  is  to  sa;  tqeasureB  of  defence  for  their  own 

c;«pitdi  previous  to  Bosaparte^s  threateniDs  the  subvereion'of 
die  republi«.     Botta,  on  the  contrary,  says  tMt  it  was  in  conae- 

qnence  of  Boaaparte's  threats  to  the  Prow^itor  Foscarini  at 
Teacfaiera  on  the  31st  May,  1796,  that  the  senate  assembled  on. 
ti>e  1st  June,  and  on  the  2d  carried  into  effect  the  said  measures. 

-**  Silt- how  is  it^  possible,"  says  the  French  critic  truunphantly, 
*'  tfcat  the  senate  could  in  one  day  receive  Poscartni'e  communi-' 
Mtiona  Irom  Peschiera,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant?  it  is 
qBits«yideDt,diat  they  had  hostile  intentions  against  the  French 
eve»  befive  Bonaparte  threatened  them." 

The  bets,  however,  are  as  follows.  Bonapiute  took  forcible 
pt^BessioB  of  Brescia,  a  town  belongii^  to  Venice,  and  in  conse- 
^^•ace    of   this,   Beaulieu   suddenly   seized   Peschiera,  whidr 

■  vta  soon  retaken  by  the  French,  and  it  was  there  on  die  2l9t  of-  ■ 
May,  diat  Bonaparte  complained  to  Foscarini  of  that  fortress 
(Beschiera)  having  been  occupied,  and  summarily  demanded  full 
peweF  over  Verona,  the  second  ciw  of  the  repubUc.  Moreover, 
One  of  the  pretences  was  that  the  Count  de  Lille  (Jjouis  XVIII.) 
Iwi  taken  refuge  in  that  city  some  time  before,  although  the  Ve- 
netian senate  had  ordered  him  away,  in  base  comj^iance  with  the 
tagueit  of  the  Directory.  Conaequeatly  the  Frendi  were  allowed 
mtotex  Verona  and  take  posseaaion  of  the  fortifications,  after 
wkidi  time  the  states  of  Venice  were  open  to  both  French  and 
Austiians,  without  any  manifesto  or  proclamation  either  of  war  or 
frieadflhip.  Bonaparte  next  took  possession  of  the  castle. of 
Bergamo.     The  Venetian  senate  then  endeavoured  at  all  events 

.  to  a»ve  dte  capita),  explaining,  however,  to  Lallemand  the  French 

--ambu^dor,  the  object  of  their  preparations,  which  appeared  to 
srtiflfy  not  only  that  minister  but  the  Directory,  for  he  continued 
#hold  his  place  at  Venice  t31  Ae  final  catastrophe  of  that  re- 

*|HiUic,  which  occurred  a  twelve-month  after. 

-4  That  Bonaparte  and  the  Directory  had  both  cherished  for  a 
loHl^ile  the  plan  of  indomni^in^  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Veniee,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     His  complaiats  were  like  those 

jg^jrAe  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  it  would  be  an  insnit  to  common. 

Vttse  to  Kgue  any  ^rthcr  on  tfaia  point.  Thdu^  the  Venetians 
tfere  now  sunk  and  debased,  and  had  loat  all  their  ancient  spirit. 
GtiU  thi*  afford  no  eacuse  for  the  treatment  they  met  with.  But 
even  supposii^  the  aeaate  to  have  fiimi^ed  a  pretence  for  ag- 
gression, wbat  pidliation  ca«  be  sa^j^sted  for  the  manner  in  whioi 
me  people  were  encouraged,  and  indeed  obliged,  to  rise  against 
their  pMrit^ans,  ar»d  adopt «  democratic  form  of  government,  while- 

at  the  aaae  tim«  they  were  given  up  to  the  absolute  sway  of  Aus- 
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tria?  He  n4io)e  is  sucb  a  compound  of  villainy,  treadieiy,  and 
subterfuge,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  common  temper. 
It  was  a  transaction  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  but  atrodous  on 
the  aide  of  those  who  played  with  their  words  and  promises  as 
well  as  with  the  properties  and  lives  of  an  unofTending  and  confix 


fefore  die  French  left  Venice  they  plundered  die' arsenal  and 
the  public  Btoref,  brought  away  some  of  die  war-ships,  sank  or 
brake  up  the  others,  burnt  die  Bucentaur  for  the  sake  of  taking 
the  gold  out  of  it,  and  then  left  the  city  desolate  to  the  wondering 
Austrians. 

"  There  wu  one  senator,  the  wdl-known  Peaaro,  wLo  had  constantly, 
but  in  Tsin,  warned  bis  Gouatrrmen  to  diitnut  Fruice,  and  who  on  tbe 
but  day  of  the  senate'i  eidstence  had,  with  tears  in  his  ^es,  exctalmed, 
'  I  see  now  that  all  is  ova  with  my  poor  countrr;  hut  to  a  brave  nun 
every  land  is  a  home!'"  "  This  idratical  Pesaio, '  adds  Botta, '^f  grieve 
for  his  fiune,  now  received  the  oaths  of  tbe  Venetians  in  the  character  of 

The  whole  catastrophe  is  contained  and  amply  detailed  hi  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  books  of  this  histoiy. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  nefarious  trausaction,  because 
it  displays  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory.  A  similar  system  was  pursued  with  regard  to  6e- 
tioa  and  Piedmont,  whiclt  were  both  on  terms  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  France.  After  an  insurrection  in  the  Genoese 
capital  openly  escited  by  the  French  and  their  partisans,  the 
government  was  modelled  d  la  Franfotse,  and  a  ransom  paid 
to  diose  beneficent  protectors.  As  for  Piedmout,  its  fate  was 
protracted  a  little  longer.  Bonaparte  was  favourably  inclined 
towards  tbe  house  of  Savoy;  indeed  he  showed  himself  in  general 
more  lenient  towards  monarchs  than  republics ;  but  mer  hia 
departure  from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  began  to  tor" 
ment  tbe  Piedmontese  in  every  possible  way.  It  ia  impOBsU>Ie 
to  read  patiently  the  long  tale  of  insults,  provocations  and  arti- 
fices with  which  they  harassed  that  unfortunate  counti|p  It 
required  all  tbe  rriigious  endurance  of  King  Charles  KmanUfel, 
and  all  the  co<J  moderation  of  his  minister  Count  Priobca,.«o 
bear  widi  such  treatment  for  two  years,  without  resorting  to  soine 
act  of  despair.  Our  historian  is  evidently  au  fait  to  the  cabinet 
transactions  of  the  court  of  Turin  at  that  time,  and  his  feelings 
are  such  as  might  be  eipected  from  a  Piedmontese.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  wmie  the  French  Directory  called  the  King  of  Sudi- 
niatheirfriend,  and  retained  possession  of  his  principal  fortrewes, — 
while,  moreover,  their  troops  went  and  came  through  Pieotnont, 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  that  country,  the  kii^  being  in  fact 
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the  humble  subject  of  tbe  Freiudi  govenunent, — the  a^ enls  of  the 
latter  allowed,  if  thej  did  not  encourage,  parties  of  Piedmontese 
democrats  to  form-,  recruit  and  arm  themselves  in  the  territories 
of  the  Cisalpiue  and  Genoese  republics,  and  invade  repeatedly 
die  estates  of  their  sovereign;  moreover,  when  the  leaders  of  these 
insurgents  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed,  the  French  agents 
disclauned  all  connexion  with  them,  and  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate;  after  which  they  denounced  the  kiug  of  Sardinia  as  an 
eoemj  to  the  republic,  while  Ginguen6,  the  Parisian  ambassador 
at  Turin,  demanded  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners.  We 
must  not  forget  the  complaints  of  Priocca  to  the  republican 
agent 

"  If  we  most  indeed  cease  to  be  a  power,  if  such  ii  the  will  of  Fate, 
let  the  French  na^n  fulfil  our  dei tiny ;  but  let  us  not  thus  be  threat- 
ened, insulted  and  attacked  byourown  nibjectaj  let  us  not  see  ourselres 
die  slowly,  and  as  it  were  by  our  own  bands." 

The  whole  of  the  fifteenth  book  is  full  of  melancholy  de- 
tails. The  duplicity  of  the  Directory, — the  inexperience,  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  Gioguen^,  — the  strong  judgment  and  dig- 
nified behaviour  of  the  Piedmontese  minister,  under  the  most 
critical  circumstances,— the  insolence  of  the  French  military, 
their  intrigues,  barefaced  insults,  and  extortion, — the  delusion  of 
their  Italian  partizans; — the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese population  to  their  government, — the  sincerity  and  calm 
aiOiction  of  the  king,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country, — all 
&ese  together  form  a  picture  of  the  deepest  interest.  And  yet 
Ginguen^*  was  an  unwilling,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  an  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  the  Directorial  duplicity,  llius,  at  least. 
Botta  avers  in  his  favour — 

"  Ginguen4  was  a  man  of  probity,  not  merely  apparent,  which  might 
have  been  only  hypocrisy,  but  of  true,  nnaSected,  and  austere  integrity ; 
his  disposition  was  benevolent,  and  his  most  cherished  philosophical 
tenets  were  those  of  genuine  philanthropy.  He  was  well  versed  in  lite- 
rature; for  instead  of  the  superficial  smattering  which  ia  generally  found 
among  the  frequenters  of  gay  society,  be  might  boest  of  profound  [iterary 
knowledge  i  indeed  no  good  quality  would  have  been  wanting  in  his 
character,  had  be  lived  in  less  disastroas  times,  and  in  s  less  pbreazied 
age.  But  by  these  times  he  was  deceived,  Uke  many  other  upright  and 
sincere  men,  who  locked  on  the  mere  outside  of  aSiurs  without  pcne- 
tnting  substantislly.  Gingneni  was  a  lover  of  genuine  and  Tirtnons 
liberty  j  but  he  ened  in  placing  its  eeusteocs  where  it  was  not,  uid  as, 
among  other  attributes,  he  had  au  ardent  imagination,  with  great  tenacity 
of  opinion,  he  pettisted  in  his  error,  mistaking  obstinacy  for  l^nHnhlfi 
perseverance.  He  was  sincere  in  his  delusion,  but  this  delusion  made 
bim  act  to  a  reprehensible  manner  towards  the  Piedmontese  govere- 

*  Aathot  irf  ibe  liUmj  Hixory  of  Ittlj. 
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■Hut;  andliVfaowubis  fncDd,aiid«r(mdofhiafnaiJship, cannot,  and 
will  act,  rijatain  from  repotting  his  diplotnatic  conduct,  not  at  k  friend, 
but  a  faithful  liiatDiian.  I  can  firmly  say,  bowerer,  that  with  tlie  ex- 
eeptioD  of  the  Hedmontese  embauy,  Ginguen^'s  conduct  was  always 
inch  ai  to  reader  him  worthy  of  beiugranked  among  the  men  who  bave 
done  honour  to  our  age." 

Another  of  the  Freocfa  literati,  M.  Garat,  was  sent  by  the  Di- 
rectoi^  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  with  a  view  to 
keep  him  id  check,  partly  by  fair  means  and  partly  by  threats. 
This  deputy,  a  man  of  peaceful  and  mild  dispositioa,  was  nerer- 
tfaeless  imbued  with  the  Utopian  reveries  of  that  period,  and 
unaffectedly  believed  that  the  revolutionary  changes  were  to  be 
unirersal,  and  to  produce  at  last  a  sort  of  glonous  and  happy 
millennium.  A  man  of  this  stamp  was  little  adapted  for  the  court 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Caroline.  Accordingly,  when  in- 
troduced at  their  court,  he  spoke  of  peace  and  friendship  as 
liberal  boons  of  the  Directory, — of  independence  and  liberty  as 
gifts  wliii^  the  French  Republic  had  imparted  to  other  nations 
amid  the  thunderbolts  of  conquest, — of  that  extreme  moderation 
with  which,  of  their  own  accord,  they  had  placed  boundaries  to 
the  valour  of  their  soldiers, — he  complimented  King  Ferdinand 
aa  an  honourable  and  virtuous  ruler,  but  stigmatized  the  English 
nation  as  slavish  at  home  and  tyrannical  abroad.  France,  of 
course,  he  described  as  free  and  happy  within  herself,  lenient  and 
considerate  in  her  conduct  towards  others;  the  Republic  was  all- 
powerful  by  the  spirit  of  liberty — wise  through  lessons  of  adver- 
sity. He  concluded  at  Ust  by  reading  Ferdinand  a  lecture  on 
philanthropy  and  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  especially  those  wlio, 
like  him,  were  "  called  to  wield  the  sceptre  over  regions  filled 
widi  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  Ae 
memories  of  die  sages  and  the  great  of  oldep  times."  Ferdinand, 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Lyceums,  listened  in  astonish- 
ment, and  looked  towards  the  copclusion  of  this  rhapsody,  as  if 
happy  to  escape  from  Qie  overwhelming  eloquence  of  the  repub- 
lican envoy. 

At  last  the  seeds  sown  by  the  Directory,  and  their  agents,  began 
to. produce  corresponding  fruits^ — all  the. Italian  govemmenls 
were  overturned,  me  sovereign^  exiled,  the  ancient  republics  de- 
stroyed, the  pope  a  prisoner,  and,  iu  the  bagitming  o(  1799,  the 
icounti?  was  parcelleKl  out  into  democracies.  But  the  new  go- 
verumenta  had  no  foundation— they  were  built  on  sand — and 
the  tempest  that  broke  out  again  from  die  North  overturned  them 
in  one  short  season.  By  the  campaign  even  of  that  j'ear,  17d9, 
the  French  were  driven  away  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
tide  of  war  was  rolled  bock  to  Uie  Var,  and  the  frontiers  of 
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iFrianice.'  Sawarrow  reconquered  LombaVdy,  Piedmont,  and  Tus- 
cany; and  retook  all  the  fortreases  which  had  cost  the  French  so 
much  blood.  By  the  tiatteiw  of  the  Italians,  Bonaparte  htd  been 
styled  "  Jupiter," — no^  Suwarrow  was  notninated  "  Cyrus." 
Catholic  arcobbfaops  received  in  their  cathedrals  the  scbigmatic 
Russian  warrior;  and  prints  were  distributed  at  Turin,  in  which 
Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey  were  impiously  represented  witli 
the  sjinbolic  attributes  of  ^e  Trinity.  The  confusion  of  the 
unfortunate  Italians  was  extreme;  beset  and  tormented  by  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  Russians  and  Turks,  besides  insurgents  from 
every  quarter  in  the  Peninsula,  some  shouting'for  the  Emperor, 
some  for  the  King,  and  others  for  Religion,  the  Pope,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin,  hunting  down  Jacobins,  but  all  living  at  discretion 
in  a  land  already  exhausted  by  four  years'  previous  war  and 
plunder,  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  the  counUy  could  bear  all 
this,  without  being  reduced  to  a  desert. 

But  if  the  north  of  Italy  was  thus  persecuted,  affairs  were,  if 
possible.  Worse  ih  the  South.  Naples  surpassed,  as  it  has  al- 
ways done,  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  in  tragic  horrors.  The 
mournful  events  in  that  kingdom  are  well  known ;  they  have  been 
related  by  many  authors;  yet  Botta  has  thrown  upon  his  Narra- 
tive (Book  XVIII.)  a  colour  of  novelty,  by  the  dramatic  style  in 
wbici  he  has  brought  out  that  catastrophe. 

Among  the  many  striking  episodes  in  that  description  is  the 
death  of  the  Italian  Greneral  Lahoz,  a  man  of  tried  valour  and 
abilities,  but  of  a  restless  intriguing  character,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  I<aharpe  and  Latour,  and  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments in  revolutionizing  Italy.  Afterwards,  weary  of  the  miseries 
that  were  inflicted  on  his  country,  indignant  at  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Directory,  he  took  t>art 
gainst  France.  He  was  now  heading  the  insurrectionary  bands 
of  Ule  Adriatic  provinces,  in  concert  with  the  Austrians,  against 
die  French  garrison  of  Ancona,  and  against  his  own  former  com- 

Eniona,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie  by  one  of 
I  own  countrymen.  He  died  at  the  Austrian  bead-quarters  at 
Varano,  protesting  to  the  last  his  warm  love  for  his  country, 
which  he  nad  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  foreigners,  by  assisting 
the  Austrians  to  drive  away  the  French,  as  he  had  formerly  aided 
the  latter  to  expel  the  Austrians.  But  this  was  a  rash  and  despe- 
r^e  resolution,  dictated  less  by  cool  judgment  dian  by  rancour 
and  disappointment.  The  sentiments  of  Lahoz,  however,  have 
been  common  to  many  of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  their  minds 
distracted  by  theories,  and  unassisted  by  principle,  were  tossed 
amid  the  btorm^  elements  of  discord,  tike  sailors  on  a  ^reck) 
without  compass  or  rudder,  and  did  not  discover  their  errors  till 
it  was  too  late.  ■;  ,  v  .(.uvMC 
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From  tbis  chaot  of  diiasten  in  Ita);,  our  andtor  leads  lA  to  the 
Venetian  dependencies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
There  we  find  ouraelves  among  acknowledged  barbaaau,  whose 
deeds,  however  ferocious,  are  hardly  more  destructive  than  those 
of  the  civilized  French  and  Italiana.  AJi  Pacha,  of  horrible 
memory,  avaihng  himself  of  the  dowufal  of  the  French  power  in 
Italy,  led  his  wild  barbarian  hordes  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
districts  lately  possessed  by  Venice  on  die  coast  of  £ptrua,  of 
which  the  former  had  possessed-  themselves  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  nations.  Under  the  command  of  General  Lasalcette,  they  had 
entrenched  themselves  at  Nicopolis,  having  with  them  Bome 
Snliotes  and  Prevezans.  The  armed  multitudes  of  Alt  pene- 
trated, in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  opposition,  into  the  French 
camp ;  and  then  a  conflict  or  massacre  began,  which  ended  in 
the  slaughter  of  most  of  the  defenders.  A  detachment,  which  bad 
been  left  at  Preveza,  being  surprized  by  the  Albanians,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  LanUcette,  and  a  few  of  his  companioas,  were 
taken  to  Ali's  camp.  There  the  or^es  of  cruelty,  for  whidi  that 
m<Mister  was  celebrated,  began  afre^.  He  gave  orders  that  Uie 
Prevezans  should  be  tortured  in  presence  of  the  French  prisoners, 
whom  he  obliged  by  threats  and  blows  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
scalping  his  murdered  victims.  The  remaining  population  of 
die  fated  Preveza  were  carried  to  the  island  of  Salagora,  there 
to  be  butchered  indiscriminately.  The  French  prisoners  were 
taken  by  land  to  Janina,  and  then  by  a  long  and  inhospitable 
route,  tormented  all  the  way  by  merciless  barbarians,  they  at  last 
reached  Constantinople,  where  their  chiefs  were  shut  up  in'  die 
•even  towers,  while  the  subalterns  and  men  were  sent  on  board 
thepllies. — Botta,  B.  xvii. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  with  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Bonaparte's  power  over  Italy.  New  methods  were  now 
adopted  by  the  conqueror;  every  purpose  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  current  of  affairs  seemed  to  flow  on  smoothly  and.  gendy, 
with  no  farther  bloodshed,  and  few  measures  of  rigour ;  both  vic- 
tors and  vanquished  were  alike  dred  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  The 
French  generals  lived  at  the  Italian  capitds  in  princely  s^le, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  amid  feadvals,  banquets,  and  aristocratic 
splendour.  The  poor  republicans  were  forgotten,  or  despised, 
and  driven  from  place  to  place.  The  people  were  sdll  oppressed 
by  taxes  and  contributions,  to  support  both  the  French  military 
and  their  ovm  ephemeral  governments,  to  enrich  generals,  com- 
missaries, residents,  and  contractors.  Yet  at  least  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending  part  of  tbe  community,  with  their  properties, 
were  cmnparativeof  >afe  and  unmolested. 
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In  drawing  Bonaparte's  twofold  character  as  a  military  and 
civil  roler,  Botta  has  touched  and  retouched  the  portrait  so  often, 
as  to  reader  it  almost  a  complete  riddle.  At  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  1796.  we  find  this  extraordinary  personage,  bj  . 
bis  neglect  at  Montenotte,  endangering  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  , 
Fren(£  army;  and  the  success  of  that  day  seenu  to  have  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  fate  of  a  subordinate  officer,  Rampon.  Yet' 
a  few  pages  after,  Botta,  describing  his  triumphal  entrance  into  , 
Milan,  observes,  that  "  this  young  soldier  of  fortune,  Uie  youngest 
indeed  of  all  the  generals,  and  whose  name  a  month  before  was 
hardly  known  to  the  world,  soon  proved  his  superiority,  and  as- 
aomed  an  ascendancy  over  them  all,  appearing  rather  like  a  com- 
naanding  officer  among  subalterns,  than  a  leadmg  character  among 
persons  of  his  own  rank."*  Having  passed  this  eulogium,  how- 
ever, after  praising  Bonaparte's  sagacity,  skill,  and  foresight, 
distinguishing  him  as  a  man  who  left  no  plan  or  undertaking  mi- 
perfect,  our  historian  represents  the  same  individual,  a  few  days 
after,  as  perplexed,  hesitating,  and  even  pusillanimous  at  Castig- 
lione,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augereau's  presence  of  mind, 
he  would  have  withdrawn  to  the  Po,  and  thus  forfeited  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign-i'  Some  pages  further  on,  we  find  that 
he  "  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  thwarted  from  bis  purpose 
by  an  untoward  accident;"  moreover,  that  "  his  comprehensive 
mind  and  active  disposition  were  such,  that  whilst  occupied  with 
enterprises  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  did  not  neglect  at  the 
same  time  any  point  of  minor  consequence."  At  Lonato,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  act  almost  at  random,  without  any  pre- 
concerted plan,  and  "  rather  as  if  impelled  by  fortune,  than  ex- 
hibiting his  sway  over  its  caprices."  After  the  tight  of  Caldiero, 
he  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  a  most  melancholy  ac- 
cmint  of  his  situation,  yet  "  although  he  had  lost  confidence,  his 
judgment  remained  unclouded,  and  taking  advantage  of  Austrian 
slowness,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  and  double  passage  of  the  Adige, 
he  fell  all  at  once  on  the  enemy's  camp  at  Villanova,  thus  regain- 
ing hb  ascendancy.  This  was  the  movement  of  a  great  master,  . 
than  which  history  affords  few  instances  more  Splendid."  The 
manoeuvre  here  mentioned  led  soon  after  to  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Areola,  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  Bonaparte 
repeatedly,  though  hopelessly,  endeavoured  to  force  the  passage 
of  a  bridge,  each  time  sustaining  a  tremendous  loss,  altboudt 
there  were  two  other  roads  by  which  he  might  have  overcome  we 
difficulty,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  thrown  back  almost  alona 
into  a  marsh,  from  whence  he  was  extricated  by  Belliard,  widt 
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the  help  of  a  Venetian  soldier;  nor  was  it  till  the  diird  day  tbat 
,  he  efi^ted  his  purpose  b;  turningthe  poeitioD  of  the  Austrians. 

These  and  other  contradictory  statements  regarding  Bona- 
tparte's  military  talents  are  sufficiently  perplexing,  nor  ia  the  diffi~ 
•  tialty  cleared  away  by  Mr.  Botta's  truism,  that  "  error  is  the 
CommoD  attribute  of  man,"  follovred  by  hb  odd  assertion,  that 
"  although  Bonaparte  has  often  erred  in  his  military  opera- 
'  dons,  this  need  not  detract  from  his  character  as  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world." 
Had  Mr.  B.  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  successes 
^d  reverses,  the  reader  would  have  tried  to  form  his  own  opioton 
do  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  the  historian,  by  at- 
tempting to  sum  up  evidence  and  pronounce  judgment,  becomes 
so  involved  and  enigmatical,  that  we  are  at  last  altogether  con- 
fused and  disappointed. 

Bonaparte's  mititai^  talents  were,  in  truth,  blended  with  a 
peevish  obstina<»,  which  he  mistook  for  finnoess,  and  a  wanton 
disregard  of  dimculties,  proceeding  in  siune  degree  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  moral  principle.  The  higher  he  rose  in  power  tbe 
more  intractable  lie  became,  and,  through  this  stubbornness,  he 
brought  upon  himself  his  final  ruin.  But  at  the  period  of  these 
Italian  campaigns  bis  reputation  was  yet  to  make;  he  was  not 
seated  on  a  throne,  nor  had  at  his  disposal  the  whole  population 
of  sa  empire;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  husband  his  re* 
sources,  and  be  cautious  in  his  operations,  while  he  was  not 
above  trying  to  repair  the  errors  he  committed,  which  he  did 
generally  with  the  fullest  success. 

During  his  government  as  First  Consul,  we  are  told  that  he 
"  exiled  the  turbnlent  promoters  of  outrage  and  faction,  recalled  the 
emigrants,  restored  order  in  tbe  exchequer,  enforced  obedience  to  the 
lavra  both  by  the  mngistratea  sad  people,  established  strict  discijJine  m' 
tbe  army,  encouraged  literature  and  science,  re-opeued  the  UuiTcnttyof 
Paviii,  and  appcnnud  men  of  learaiog  and  cboracter  to  be  professors.  He 
advised  tbe  Genoese,  through  his  minister  Dejeon,  to  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience ;  to  lay  aside  abstract  theories,  which  oftea'lead  to  dangerous  re- 
mits and  scatter  tbe  seeds  of  future  revolutious.  In  less  tban  a  year 
after  bis  return  from  Egypt,  he  bad  tranquiUised  France,  reconquered 
Italy,  and  made  treaties  with  all  the  contineutal  powers  of  Europe. ' 

Bttt  let  us  now  consider  how  he  acted  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
Repablic  in  particular,  of  which  he  had  appointed  tiimself  presi- 
dfcnl,  although  he  resided  at  Paris,  et^rossad  by  vast  designs, 
iMvtdg  At  former  country  to  rest  under  tbe  managem^t  of  the 
weil-meaning,  polite,  but  weak-minded  Melai,  the  vice-president. 
"  liiterery  and  scientific  men  flourished,  provided  (heir  cbarHcter^ 
were  sufficiently  pliable  to  betome  adulator*.    Whoever  aiptesseA  him- 
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self  with  any  ireedom  yna  either  exiled,  or  safdy  lodged  where  be 
foold  no  iaag/:r  l)e  heard.  Tbe  CoDsulta  of  state,  which  had  been  insti-  -^ 
tutedforthir  particular  object,  being  bbaeqaioiisIyobedieDtto  the  will  <tf 
the  chief,  welf  knew  bow  to  impose  siience  on  those  who  were  too  fond  of  t 
^Ting  tbeir  ophiioos  to  the  public.  -This  was  proved  in  the  instance  of 
Ceronij  a  yonng  man  of  a  lively  and  geneFont  mind,  wbo,  on  account  of 
•ome  lines  which  savonred  of  independence,  was.  impriaoned,,  and  ,a&ei>-  ;, 
^rardsbanidied.  On  tbe  same  occanon  Teuillet,  .an  officer  i^  rank,  md 
Cicognara  found  themselves  implicated,  along  with  several  others,  only 
for  having  praised  Ceroni's  verses.  This  hiot  being  understood  by  the 
otber  poets  and  literati,  they  bad  recourse  to  the  most  servile  flatteriei. 
Banajnrte  continued  to  repeat,  that  it  was  bigb  time  to  put  some  check 
to  tbe  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  in  this  he  was  right;  but  eventu- 
ally tus  proceedings  checked  altt^ether  tbose  authors  wbo  deserved  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  tbose  who  were  censorablc.  Many  pnblica- 
Uons  Qiade  their  appearance  at' that  period,  bnt  all  were  deficient  in 
originality  or  energy,  if  we  excejtL  some  violent  attacks  on  tbe  Englndi ; 
because  abuse  of  that  people  formed  a  part  of  the  general  system  (k 
■dniation.  No  writer  seemed  to  idae  above  tbe  crawling  pace  of  syco- 
fltant  mediocrity,  nor  attempted  novelty,  for  both  the  thcnighta  and  style 
irere  borrowed  from  Parisian  sources,  and  those  none  of  the  best — the 
Diost  contemptible  and  senseless  journals  serving  for  models.  As  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Italian  ttepublic,  Buonaparte  found  meeni  to  enlist  eminent 
■uthoTs  on  his  side,  by  gifts  of  money  and  of  dignified  stations.  They 
were  thus  cajoled,  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  either  became  silent  or 
flatterers  like  tbe  others.  Yet  sometimes  at  their  convivial  meetings,  or 
in  splenetic  moods,  tbey  did  not  scruple  to  divert  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbeir  Parisian  president,  who  knew  this  and  laughed  at  it,  for 
be  did  not  fear  them.  In  short,  the  finances  were  prosperous,  and  tbe 
troops  in  good  order;  bnt  literature  was  servile,  and  independence  de- 
atioyed," 

At  last  comes  the  imperial  era  of  Napoleon's  life,  with  ita 
gigantic  aggressions,  sweeping  conscriptions,  inquisitorial  police, 
ai^  military  despotism.  Italy  failed  Dot  to  aupply  all  that  was 
yet  left  to  her,  in  soldiers,  money,  arms,  and — flattery.  Under 
the  Emperor's  influence,  the  surface  of  society  was  there  perfectly  . 
tranquil,  and  therefore  all  was  considered  safe.  Only  the  distant 
~clang  of  arms  noW' and  then  awakened  the  people  to  new  douliti, 
new  illusions,. and  fresh  disappointments.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  every  one  seemed  reconciled,  or  at  least  resigned,,  to  diat 
fate  which  seemed  to  Ihem  irrevocable. 

"  The  vrorld ' feared  and  idolized  Napoleon;  even  the  most  powerful 
prioces'  set  the  example  in  this  respect,  and  their  people  iblTowed  it. 
£ven  tbe  trade  of  flattery  was  at  an  end,  for  eulogies  and  descriptions, 
however  pompons,  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The  poets  of  tbe  age,  with 
«n  their  «Ants,  coold  not  reach  to  snch  a  height,  but  of  oonrse  tbey 
,Btjled  him  '  Jove;'  tbe  priests  tnetspfaorized  him  as  '  the  arm  of  God;' 
monarch!  addressed  him  respectfnll^  as.brother  and  sire.     Had  his  cha- 
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neter  been  tndy  gitat  lod  gcBcrona,  be  would  have  chedted  this  sd- 

'   meuiiBg  adnbtioD,  but  be  teemed  istlLer  to  deligbt  in  trying  boir  &r 

,    Ifae  feMowss  of  man  wonU  go." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  laws  were  duly  administered,  bat 
that  one  iudividual  was  above  them,  who  altered  or  suspended 

I  them  at  pleasure;  that  education  was  liberal,  except  in  those 
points  which  touched  the  political  system;  that  mendicity  yna 
abolished,  but  external  commerce  destroyed;  that  the  harbours  of 
Italy  were  deserted,  while  roads  were  opened,  canals  cut,  and 

.  public  buildings  raised;  that  agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
encouraged ;  and  lastly,  that  the  division  of  the  country  was  per- 
petuated by  the  unnaturaij  unction  of  all  western  Italy,  Tuscanj, 

-  and  even  Rome,  to  the  r  rench  empire,  whilst  the  ku^doms  of 
Italy  and  of  Naples  stood  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  humble  satellites  of  France. 

If  any  proof  were  required  that  Napoleon's  policy,  stem  and 
unyielding  like  himself,  was  seldom  impeded  by  considerations  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  we  might  quote  the  occurrences  at  Cres- 
pino,  which  we  believe  are  not  generally  known^  but  which  are 
recorded  by  other  historians  besides  Botta.*  The  Commune 
of  Crespino,  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  not  far  from 
Rovigo,  made  one  of  the  departments  of  Basso  Po  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  During  the  war  of  1805,  when  some  Austrian 
troops,  having  crossed  the  Adige,  advanced  towards  that  quarter, 
the  Crespanese  rose  in  anus  to  welcome  and  to  join  them.  The 
French  having  soon  after  driven  back  the  Austrians,  a  terrible 
decree  was  issued  by  Napoleon  against  the  ill-fated  commune,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  Crespino  had  ceased  to  make  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  or  to  be  under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  More- 
over, the  inhabitants  were  placed  under  tlie  miliury  controul  of  a 
Colonel  of  Gendarmes :  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights; 
were  sentenced  to  pay  double  taxes;  and  any  offence  was  to  be 
summarily  punished  by  stripes.  This  decree  remained  in  force 
for  a  twelvemonth.  At  last,  after  repeated  supplications  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  were  supported  by  Eugene's  warm  interees* 
sion.  Napoleon  answered,  that "  blood  was  required  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  the  Crespinese.  Therefore,  let  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  be  shot  in  the  public  square,  and  by  their 
deaths  redeem  the  guilt  of  their  countrymen."  Eugene's  huma- 
nity induced  him  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentance ;  si 
lut  he  prevailed  so  far,  that  the  number  of  victims  vras  reduced 

■  Im  cumple  tee  tb«  "  Stsrfi  ddf  AmniiidMimvaM  4e1  Regno  dluBi,  darmu  S 
doDfaiio  FnooMe."  B*«.  Ld|uw.  18t3.  A  work  which  ia  ftifi  of  iuaUacdve  puti- 
aalttn  coDceming  the  inlemil  condi^D  of  Upper  hiij  duripg  the  duk  period  of  dw 
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to  two,  and  these  were  xccordhigly  executed  at  Crespino,  to  sa- 
tisfy Nspoleoo's  ideas  of  politick  justice. 

In  book  twenty-fourth,  we  have  another  horrid  account,  founded 
oo  the  miseries  of  civilization  when  a  people  are  forced  into  it  at 
tiie  bayonet's  point,  aa  in  the  instance  of  Calabria.  In  1810, 
diat  is  to  say  after  the  French  had  had  c|uiet  possession  of  Naples 
for  nearly  four  years,  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  '■ 
8611  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  General  Manh^  was  sent  bf 
Murat  to  subdue  Calabria.  Under  hi|  direction  one-half  of  tfa« 
inhabitants  was  armed  gainst  the  otlfer;  he  ordered  that  the  dia- 
affected  should  be  hunted  down  from  all  quarters,  and  ibus  sue- 
ceeded  In  ezterminating  them  entirely.  Those  who  were  taken  died 
either  in  the  uuwholesome  prisons  or  on  the  sca^ld,  or  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  enraged  enemies.  The  mutilated  limbs  of  the 
victtnis  were  scattered  along  the  high  road  to  Reggio ;  the  banks 
of  the  river  Crati  were  strewed  with  tfaem,  and  the  tower  of  Cat'  - 
trovillari  was  rendered  for  a  long  time  uninhabitable  by  the  eflhivia 
from  the  heaps  of  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  it.  Among 
Ae  victims  were  people  of  all  classes,  banditti  and  malefactors 
along  with  men  of  the  most  opposite  stamp,  who  were  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  foreigd  government,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  that  fraternity  lately  so  much  talked  of  under  the  name  of 
the  Carbonari,  and  whose  leader,  Capobianco,  was  put  to  death. 
The  sect  of  the  Carbonari  was  originally  republican,  and  adverse  - 
both  to  the  French  court  and  to  that  of  Sicily;  but,  at  the  epoch 
now  alluded  to,  many  members  of  this  association  had  joined 
the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  common  object  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Calabria. 

Italy  was  at  last  tranquillized,  or  at  least  was  silent ;  the  din  of 
war  had  rolled  far  away  beyond  the  Alps,  but  the  young  con- 
scripts followed  it  to  the  north  and  the  west,  compelled  to  sweH 
die  ranks  of  the  univeraal  conqueror.  Indeed,  to  estimate  the 
losses  of  Italy  in  the  murderous  campaigns  of  the  empire  would 
be  impossible :  to  Spain  alone  it  sent  thirty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  nine  thousand  ever  returned  to  it;  besides,  Naples  for- 
warded to  the  same  country  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  eighteen 
hundred  survived.  Moreover,  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Paima,  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome,  all  provinces  of  Italy,  annexed  to  the  French, 
had  each  their  regiments  in  the  French  army;  an  Italian  officer 
has  lately  estimated  the  number  of  Italian  soldiers  employed  by 
Napoleon  at  one  time  in  the  Spanish  and  Russian  wars  at  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  I 

The  twenty-fifdi  book  is  entirely  occnpied  with  the  disputes  on 
mattCFBof  church  discipline  betwixt  Napoleoirand  hb  prisoner. 
Pope  Pius  VII.   This  book  is  curious,  from  the  disclosures  of  the 
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petty  artifices  and  secret  vexations  employed  by  the  j^9lM;e  to 
ftighten  aa  old  maa,  left  alone  and  deprived  of  his  coupcillvra, 
^nto  coDCessioDS  wbich  his  own  conscieace  refused,  while  it  dis- 
plays,the  invincible  tenacity  of  the  Roman  See,  with  regaid.  to 
what  it  considers  its  righj?;  a  tenacity  which  aeeins  to  increase. by 
iopposition,  and  marLa  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  that  court.  .W^ 
*  must  say,  however,  that  Kapoleon,  profeaging  to  be  a  Catbt^ic, 
^ted  with  useless  duplicity,  seventy  and  ii^uatice  to  the  Pope, 
^t  the  same  time  th«t  he  showed  weakness  and  indecision  i^.  bis 
proceedings  against  so  feeble  an  enemy.  Such  transactions  are, 
in  truth,  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror  and  great  monarch ;  even 
Joseph  and  I^opold  understood  such  matters  better  than  he. 
iTbe  manner  in  which  the  Pope  was  smuggled  away  irom  Iloine 
was  highly  discreditable  to  the  I^reoch,  and  equally  inglorious  vvas 
the  manner  in  which  they  contrived  to  remove  him  froja  his  prison 
of  Sayona,  and  carried  him  to  Fontaine bleau,  in  June,  18lS. 
Sudi  were  the  fears  of  the  police,  that  for  fifteen  days  after  Pius 
had  left  Savona,  the  civjl  authorities  used  to  go  regularly  to  the 
pi^pal  residence,  as  usual,  as  if  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  pontiff; 
j^e  domestics  l^d  out  his  table,  and  prepared  the  repast,  appear- 
ing daily  in  the  market  to  buy  provisions,  and  the  gensdarmet  aa- 
i^erted  that  ^ey  had  seeu  his  Holiness  in  his  apartments,  ^nd 
^aUi;iqg  in  his  garden.  All  this  was  done  under  the  threat  of  their 
being  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  Fenestrelle,  in  case  of  indiscretion. 
A  poor  countryman,  having  stated  that  he  had  met  his  Holiujess 
on  the  road  to  Novi,  was  called  upon  to  retract  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses,  which  he  did,  vowing  that  he  would  never  more 
utter  even  the  name  of  die  Pope,  The  latter  was  already  two 
Jiundred  leagues  off,  while  the  good  people  of  Savpna  believed 
Jum  still  amongst  (hem.  Such  wa^  the  power  of  Bonaparte's  sys- 
tem of  police. 

We  now  approach  the  downfal  of  this  tremendous  power,  which 
.weighed  equally  upon  every  individual  from  the  Tsgus  to  the  Nie- 
(nen,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  .^lessiua.  Whatever 
.disappointments  have  attended  that  mighty  revolution,  whatever 
, abuses  have  remained  or  crept  in  sli^ce  that  universal  system  of 
.military  despotism  was  overthrown,  we  cannot,  but  rejoice  in  the 
prpvideutial  triumph  of  Europe  over  one  insolent  and  intolerable 
oppressor.  The  massive  chains  were  then  broken,  and  the  sh.qpe- 
lesB  ill-contrived  fetters  which  have  since  been  paitiaUy  used  to 
^shackle  various  nations  of  £urope,  c^otjot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared eitlier  in  pressureor  strength  to  the  former.  Natipns  have 
,^lea8t  been  restored  to  their  individuality;  they  can,  and  will  in 
tune  determine  vhatb  best  for  their, respective  m^rests;  noTcan 
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any  alliance  oppose  this  so  effectually  as  the  will  of  one  stern, 
all-powerful  and  relentless  Ruler  had  done. 

In  181!),  the  reverses  of  the  French  in  Germany  having  coui* 
pelled  them  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Austrians  found  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  direct  part  of  their  force  against  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  Austrian  eagle  again 
showed  itself  on  ^e  well-known  summits  of  the  Noric  Alps. 
Eugene,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  French  and  Italians, 
opposed  for  a  time  the  Austrian  forces,  which,  extending  their  line 
in  a  seniicircle,  threatened  to  turn  his  left  by  the  Tyrol,  and  hii 
right  by  Trieste..  The  Viceroy  was  obliged  to  retire,  evacuating 
first  the  Illyrian  provinces,  where  the  French  were  exceedingly 
disliked,  and  nest  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  hated  both  French  and  Austrians.  The  Italian  army 
took  its  position  on  the  Adige,  but  here  new  misfortunes  awuted 
it.  General  Nngent,  with  a  corps  of  auiciliaries,  had  landed  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  and  occupied  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna. 
Murat,  on  the  other  hand,  having  taken  possession  of  the  Roman 
States,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers,  being 
told  by  Murat,  that  he  had  detached  himself  from  Napoleon's 
interests,  followed  their  king  cheerfully,  although  be  himself  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  Napoleon's  brother-in-law ;  and  they  boasted 
before  him  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggeration,  that  they  would 
exterminate  the  French  root  and  branch.  Murat  and  his  officers, 
in  order  to  act  their  parts  with  due  effect,  were  obliged  to  applaud 
these  ebullitions  of  the  Neapolitans,  who,  meanwhile,  whedier 
fighting  for  the  French  or  against  them,  never  dealt  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  by  the  countries  through  which  they  passed. 
They  fooght,  however,  with  some  spirit,  on  the  Taro,  between 
Modeaa  and  Piacenza,  forciag  the  passage  of  that  river.  At  the 
same  time,  the  English  landed  in  Liguria,  and  took  Genoa,  while 
Eugene  redred  with  his  army  to  his  remaining  position  of  the 
Mincio,  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  1  he  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  fast  approaching  to  its  end. 

Meantime,  the  Italians  were  inundated  with  proclamations. 
Some  promised  independence;  others  held  forth  on  the  topics 
of  religion  and  paternal  government;  Eugene  spuke  of  fidelity  to 
Napoleoo;  Murat  declaimed  against  foreign  oppression;  the 
Austrians  invited  the  Italians  to  submit  quietly.  All  this  created 
a  confusion,  an  uncertainty,  a  chaos  of  incoherent  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations, which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 

The  news  of  the  recent  occurrences  at  Paris  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Eugene  and  his  army.  The  man 
against  whom  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in  arms,  had  at  last  abdh- 
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cated;  the  Bourbona  were  restored  to  die  throne,  mhI  the  French 
troops  which  were  with  the  Italian  annj  bad  therefore  changed 
masters.  Eugene  himself,  submitting  to  necessity,  cooseatad  to 
their  departure,  and  an  agreement  was  made  to  that  effect  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Austrian  Marshal  Bellegarde.  By  the  same 
truce,  Venice,  and  the  various  fortresaes  dependmt  on  that  state, 
were  delivered  to  the  Austriana,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilitsea 
agreed  upon,  while  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  MUao  should 
proceed  to  die  allied  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  stipulate  regarding 
the  future  state  of  Lombardy.  This  was  ^  memorable  con- 
vention of  Schiarino-Rizzino,  near  Mantua,  which  was  signed  on 
the  l6th  April,  1814,  and  proved  die  death-warr^t  to  the  Icing- 
dom  of  Italy.  Thereafter,  the  Italian  troops,  derived  of  French 
assistance,  and  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  every  side,  submitted 
to  their  fate;  tumults  against  Eugene's  government  broke  out  at 
Milan,  upon  which  the  Viceroy  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austiians, 
and  retired  to  Bavaria,  the  country  of  his  consort.  General  Bel- 
legarde took  possession  of  Venice  and  Milan  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Genoa  was  afterwards  given  by  (he  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

"  Thus,"  concludes  onr  bistorisn,  "  Italy,  after  an  eventfnl  and 
bloody  period  of  ten  years,  than  which  ten  earthquake*  and  as  many 
volcanoes  would  have  been  ten  fatal,  resumed  in  appearance  her  fanner 
condition.  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Fiedmoot,  Francis  to  Milan, 
Ferdinand  to  Tuscany,  end  Plug  to  Rome;  Parma  was  traniferred  from 
the  Bourbons  to  the  Home  of  Austria ;  Murat  preserved,  but  for  «  short 

r'od,  tbe  crown  of  Naples ;  the  old  Italian  republics  were  eztioguidwd, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  age  discovered  that  legitimacy  was  a  wwd  with- 
out any  plural  number.  Little  San  Marino  alone  was  spared,  peihapi 
in  imitation  of  Bonaparte's  policyj  for  its  smallness  and  poverty  did  not 
excite  the  cupidity  of  any.  Tbe  governments  of  Francis,  of  Victor,  of 
Ferdinand,  and  of  Pius,  were  certainly  neither  hanh  nor  revengeful; 
but  tbey  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  greatncu  of  the  cbsnge 
which  vicissitudes  so  varied  and  so  continuous  bad  produced  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men, — for  though  the  change  might  be,  as  some  ai- 
serted,  a  moral  disease,  still  it  required  a  suitable  treatment.  PosKri^ 
will  judge  whether  the  evils  which  followed  tbe  restoration  are  to  he 
considered  the  fault  of  the  pstients,  or  of  those  whose  proper  duty  it  was 
to  have  cured  tbem." 

Here  then  we  begin  to  tread  on  fresh  ground,  which  it  will  be 
Oat  task  of  some  future  historian  to  explore.  We  shall  follow  our 
author's  example,  and  stop  here,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  tbe 
perusal  of  this  work,  which,  with  all  its  melancholy  details,  has 
produced  on  us  a  most  fascinating  impression,  may  prove  a  source 
of  useful  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  both  for  the  [ffe- 
«ent  and  future  generations,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  of  tbe 
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Imogen  into  which  their  fatben  fell,  should  circmattuicea  ever 
bring  round  such  another  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the  beautiful  but 
|in  BOW  laafdrtanale  Peninsula. 

'We  have  not  yet  made  any  remark  on  Mr.  Botta'a  style,  but  iu 
this  respect  we  Uiink  he  has  made  a  successful  attempt  at  reviving 
tbe  lofty  step  and  classical  garb  of  the  great  Tuscan  historians  ia 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  Guicciardini  seems  to  have  been 
his  principal  model.     To  those  whoB»  taste  has  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  the  exotic  phraseology  and  affected  simplici^,  from 
'wbich  even  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century  are  not  totally  free, 
the  sententious  turn  of  Botta's  periods  may  appear  bordering  on 
pcdxatry^  ts'us.whoconsider  the  Italian  language  as  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  vaiiety  of  tone  and  mtasuie  even  in  prose,  it  is  8ati»- 
fiKitory  to  see  historical  narrative  rescued  'from  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  apologue,  or  of  letter-writing.    We  cannot  speak  bo  favour- 
ably as  to  bis  choice  of  words,  whi<^  has  always  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block to  writers  bom  in  the  countries  of  dialects,  who,  in 
purity  and  freedom,  seldom  can  equal  the  natives  of  Tuscany,  or 
ftvea  of  Kome.    We  have  observed  some  trivial  expressiooa*  ea- 
peciaHy  v^en-  the  author  indulges  in  a  humorous  or  satinet  vein, 
"mUi  certain  vulgarisms,  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
His  fondness  for  long  speeches,  in  which  he  makes  his  principal 
characters  express  £eir  sentiments,  is  but  little  suited   to  the 
"  reading  puUic"  of  die  present  day.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
«xcels  in  th«  desoiption  of  stirring  events— of  the  bustle  of  the 
£ddi  the  alarms  of  a  siege,  the  din  aad  tumult  of  popular  com- 
motioDS,  the  soul-harrowing  calanitties  of  the  devoted  inhabitants, 
— the  victims  of  famine,  pestilence,  or  the  sword;  in  these  he  stands 
unrivalled.    We  might  point  out  numberless  passages  of  this  kind; 
for  example,  his  account  of  tbe  dreadful  events  at  Naples  in  1 7()9, 
thftt  ot  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  Book  xix. — of  tbe  catastrof^e  of 
Preveza,  the  passage  of  St  Bernard  by  the  French,  and  of  tbe 
wars  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  in  Books  xsiv.  and  xxvi. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The  celebrated  tirientaliffi  M.  tod  Hammer  hu  recently  pnUlthed  the  fini 
volumeofhis  Hittory of  tiie  Tia-kuh  Enmirt, mhieti  ia  to  fuim  aii  *otuinei  Bta. 
mith  Mi^.  This  *oHl  ia  the  fruit  of  thirty  jtun  research  ia  nearlj  two  him- 
dred  Turkiah,  Arabic,  and  PerBian  works,  iadependenily  of  those  eumined  on 
this  subject  in  almost  every  iraportant  library  in  Europe,  amongsc  which  M. 
von  Hammer  dtes  particularly  the  collections  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

For  a  long  time  vain  attempt!  inere  made  Co  abolish  the  Bohemiaa  langoage 
Bt  Prague.  As  the  Bohemians  constitute  the  majority  in  their  native  caaatry, 
the  nauooali  laoffnage  has  triumphed,  and  the  gOTemment  has  become  coo- 
*iiiced  that  it  is  lost  labour  to  attsmpt  abolishing  the  Idiom  of  a  whole  king- 
dom.   A  theatre  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  performauce  of  natioa*! 

In  general,  every  village  in  Hungary  has  its  schoolmaster,  (vide  MagdB,3(*- 
risti(]De  et  Geographie  de  ia  Hongrie,)  and  it  is  very  ran  to  meet  with  a  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant  peuant  unable  to  read.  After  this  we  may  be  aUf  to 
estimate  ihe  accuracy  of  a  statement  recently  emitted  by  a  high  aachoritj — 
the  Edinburgh  Review — that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Croalia,  can   neither  read  nor  write.     Vide  Revue  Eacycl.  Man, 


A  new  edition  of  Eckbrl's  DoctriaaN'ummorum  Veterum  hat  lately  ^jpeared 
«t  Vicmia,  in  8  vols.,  together  with  the  hitherto  inedited  Addmda. 

The  Lives  of  the  principal  Latin  Poets  of  the  Fifteenth,  Siiteentb,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with  a  metrical  Translation  of  their  best 
Poems,  accompanied  with  the  original  Teiti,  and  the  necessary  historical  and 
mythological  Notes,  will  speedily  appear  at  Vienna,  in  3  vols. 

Beethoven,  the  celebrated  composer,  died  M  Vienna,  on  the  S6th  March. 

Lithogra|rfitc  Impressions  of  Select  Drawings,  by  cdebtated  Hasten  of  all  the 
Schools,  from  the  collection  of  the  Atdtdoke  Charies,  will  speedily  appeV' 
This  collection  contains  14,000  original  designs.  Tb'e  worii  wiU  be  pawuhed 
in  livraisons,  the  number  of  nhlch  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  enrlv  Numbei*  will 
rontain  the  Schools  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  latter  the  Scnools  of  Franca 
and  the  Netherlands.  A  Fart  will  be  publi^liEd  monthly.  Each  {date  will  be 
26  iuclxts  long  by  lit  broad. 
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BAVARIA. 

The  education  of  the  dergy  baa  been  at  alt  tiineB  an  object  of  solicitude  with 
tbe  German  princes.  It  is  more  particuiBrjjrduiii^  the  uut  half  century,  how- 
ever, tbat  their  chief  attention  hag  been  directed  to  it,  in  order  that  the  cler^ 
might  keep  pace  nitb  the  improiemeDt  of  (he  people.  The  reforms  effected  in 
Austria  tioacr  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  and  even  under  the  preient  Em- 
peror, are  well  known.  It  is  chiefly  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  GermaQV 
that  ecclesiaftical  instruction  has  been  organized  on  a  large  scale,  and  adapted 
to  tbe  motal  and  intellectual  wants  of  tbe  nineteenth  century.  It  is  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  Wirtenibei;!,  tud  Bavaria  where  such  a  state  of 
things  has  been  established,  and  where  its  good  eflects  are  felt.  The  clei^  in 
tbeae  coDUtries,  having  become  truly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  exert 
a  salutary  influence  on  all  classes  of  society.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion  nf 
the  state,  but  all  others  are  fret;  and  all  citizens,  whatever  their  creed,  are 
equally  admissible  to  the  same  public  fuocdons  and  employments,  and  possess 
the  sauie  civil  and  political  rights,  The  Articles  of  the  doncordat  concluded 
with  the  Pope  are  subordinatti,  in  their  application,  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
tbe  state,  and  particularly  to  the  Edict  on  religiont  malter$  annexed  to  this  law. 
On  all  these,  and  tnany  other  points,  tbe  eicelleat  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
Iaw  of  H.  Brendel,  Public  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  at  the  University 
of  Wntzbaigh,  may  be  consulted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
ha*  speared  in  Germany  in  our  days,  and  combats  in  a  (nanner  et^ually  vie- 
torious,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultras,  and  the  false  opinions  attempted  to  be  cir- 
cttlsted  in  Europe. 

The  publication  of  the  SojuercAroniA,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Emperors,  is  to  taka 
place  imraediaiely.  It  is  an  historical  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  containing 
17,500  verses,  and  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Massmann,  in  S  vols.  8vo.  The  flrst 
volume  will  contain  the  Text,  with  various  Reading  and  Notes;  the  second 
will  consist  of  a  Dictionary,  Historical  Notes,  Fac-^iuites,  Sec.  Tbe  editor 
also  intends  publishing,  in  parts,  a  Series  of  Documents  on  tbe  language  and 
literature  of  Germany  during  tbe  Eariy  and  Middle  Ages,  collected  d urine  a 
voyage  of  two  yean  devoted  to  visiting  the  libraries  of  WolfisDbutlel,  Heiael- 
bar^  Hnnich,  Stiasbni^b,  be. 

Seaefelder,  tbe  inventor   of  lithography,  has  discovered  a  new  mode  of 

C'nting  from  paintings,  which  has  all  ube  qualities  of  those  executed  in  oil.    He 
I  termed  it  Mosaic  FrhUmg,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  lightness. 


DENMARK. 

pKOFBMoa  MoLBEcn,  First  Secretary  to  theRo^al  library  of  Copenhagen,  in- 
tnida  pubUshing  b*  subacription  tbe  oldest  Danish  Ttaaslalion  of  the  principal 
parts  oflbe  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  a  MS.  of  tbe  fifteenth 
cantiuy,  in  tSe  Lihraiy  of  Tholl. 

On  tbe  98di  of  Januanr  last,  bang  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  n 
Society  was  fenoed  at  Copenhagen  lor  tbe  purpose  of  encouniung  the  compo- 
»itioB  and  paUicatHm  of  literary  and  hisiwicBl  works  oJP  nwnt  in  the  Danich 
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UnguRgs,  and  for  rewarding  wiitera  in  tbcM  bnnditt  wbo  deserve  well  of  m> 

enlighiencd  public. 

'  Professor  Rai^,  tif  Copenhagen,  has  latel;  retunied  from  his  travels  ia  the 
East,  alter  SBTeral  jeara  absence,  defoted,  on  the  ipot,  to  the  study  of  tlie 
languages  of  the  vahous-  nations  from  the  Caucasus  to  Hindoitan.  He  has 
presented  a  Henrair  to  the  Scandinavian  Litefscj  Society  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  relates  the  results  oFhis  researches  on  the  anti^uit;  and  authentid^ 
of  the  haguage  of  the  Zend,  and  of  the  Sacred  Books  written  in  that  langoage. 
He  proves  that  these  books  rest  only  on  old  and  obscure  tt«ditions ;  that  tbej 
are  not  even  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  in  a  laneunge  whtcb  maj 
prove  a  key  to  the  Assyrian,  and  which  holds  a  middle  [dace  between  the  S«i^ 
icrit  and  the  Scandinavian. 


FRANCE. 

The  amufi  Meetu^  of  the  Auatic  Society  of  Psriq,  was  bdcl  on  Apiil  SOthf 
being  the  siitb  unQ«  the  iostituiioii  of  tfae  Society.  As  bsubI,  it  «qu  oo 
CBpied  wid)  I  reports  relative  to  orieiUal  litarntere.  The  wtwki  printed  by 
oraer  of  iba  Society, dwing^e  pest  yeai,  are  the  four  followiof;:— I.  TtteText 
of  the  Sansciit  drama  of  Saconlala,  b^  M.Chasy.-rr-II^Tbe  Poem  of  Ner«^ 
on  the  takini  of  the  dty  of  EdeMa  in  Armenia,  revised .  by  U.  St.  Mainiui— 
III.  A  Georgian  Vocabulary,  by  M.  Klaproth.  IV.  The  fourth  and  Ian  Part 
of  the  Chinese  Text  of  Meng-Tteu,  hy  M.  Stanislaus  Jullien.  M.  Abel- 
RemusAt,  the  reporter,  afterwards  noticed  the  various  works  on  oriratal 
literature,  published  during  the  same  period  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  M. 
Champolllon.  JuQ.  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  chief  historical  results  of  the 
Phonetic  System,  M.  de  Sacy  read  a  meminr  oil  some  Arabic  papyri,  and  on 
the  writing  of  Hedjas,  and  M.  Jullien  read  a  novel,  entitled  the  Two  Orfdions, 
translated  from  the  Chinese. 

A  new  Journal,  in  the  AnMc  language,  ha»  been  wmouMod  at  Paris,  oodar 
the  editorship  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  and  M.  Babiuflt;  iilteaded  at  a  I*ediwB 
for  diOu^ng  the  lights  and  civiliiatton.of  Europe  over  uie  leas-lavoiired  r^one 

of  the  East. 

According  to  an  Ordoiutanee  of  the  Kin^  the  Pecvaa  editions  of  T^Mii, 
Feidousi,  &c.  together  with  the  principal  Indian  and  Chinese  Chronicles,  are 
about  to  be  pubQshed  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  editois  of  these 
viorks  ere  to  be  taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  Sociiti  Jtiatiqut. 

A  curions  work,  in  the  form  of  dislcnne,  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris, 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Turks.  liie  autuor,  M.  Paleologus,  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  a  Greek  family,  and  having  passed  his  yoiHh  in  'niiftey,  11m 
conceived  the  idea  of  depicting,  in  a  series  of  diaiognea,  a  Tiew  of  «(ie  preMat 
state  of  Turkish  manners.  A  spedmen  has  been  printed  in  Le  CrMe,frcMa 
which  we  auticipMe  mncb  pleasure  and  instmcboa  on  the  appearanoa  of  dM 
coni[dete  work. 

The  important  sdence  of  StatiRiea  is  receiviiv  every  day  fresh  *ecean<uis. 
Bwbon'i  MUu  dCi  dau  Amenqtiet;  Baillenl'B  BMhm^pe,  which  ikNMnw  tiM 
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fmwfartiMBlwljriiicijiM  of  Gaop«pby,  Smiauc»,Cbroiiolcgy,  and  HUtaty;  llw 
HwqaU  du  Chabrol't  Tailtt  Satittiqve*  du  Departeraeat  de  la  &in«;  and  tha 


«  iafimtt  de  la  JVmim,  by  the  Baron  Cbarles  Dupiu,  bold 
dw  fiat  rank  anoog  the  norka  saitahle  to  the  prceent  period,  when  h>  mnch 
•oiie^  is  erinMd  to  hare  a  poriact  knowledge  of  the  nauonq  forming  the  gre*t 
hinttao  Ikmilj.  TheH  nattons,  to  loi^  dinded  and  embitcered  agaiwt  each 
other,  bMDD  et  last  to  perceire,  that  their  true  intereats  are  cominoii  ti>  tbim 
■U ;  Bod  Uuit,  in  politici  ae  io  nxvals,  the  good  or  evil  eSscted  recoils  Dpoa  tb* 
aatbon.  Hibc  nation  whidi  io  its  fiaeipi  policy  and  in  its  cotnuerciaj  mU- 
tions,  employs  its  power  and  ioiiDeiice  for  the  happiuees  of  other  oatioos, 
adopts  the  system  most  adapted  to  render  its  own  condition  b«ff)y  and  flou- 

The  third  volume  of  the  Reeueil  da  Memoirtt  di  la  Soeiiti  de  Oeograplue  is 
io  the  Pieis.  It  entirely  cootists  of  the  important  work  of  M.  Brugnii^re,  on 
the  CbaiDS  of  the  Suropean  Mountains,  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  Society  was 
awarded  in  182G. 

Tbe  Sodety  of  Chrittiim  Morality  hdA  iu  aantMl  Meeting  at  Paris,  io  April 
last.  Great  ia  its  objects,  althojgh  feeble  in  its  resources,  this  Society  lias 
already  deserred  well  of  humanity.  It  was  this  Sodttjr  that  first  awakened  (■ 
France  a  sympathy  for  ibe  oppressed  Greekg :  it  was  it  ibnt  has  difTosed  and 
deepened  a  detestation  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  contributed  to  the  im[miTed 
le^slatite  enactments  oo  that  subject;  and  every  year  its  resources  are  in- 
creasing and  its  usefulness  extendiog.  The  Doc  de  Bn^Ue  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  power  and  simplicity, 

H.  de  Fonssac,  Eititorof  the  Bulletin  de*  Sciences,  basjust  finished  a  woA 
IMesenting  the  comjilote  StBristica  of  all  the  Journals  of  the  civilized  woHd,  fran 
the  loKotion  of  Priatiitt  to  IBXG ;  including  also  the  leamed  and  literary 
Societiei  of  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  study  of  the  ojd  Medici  writers,  for  some  past,  has  beeo  mach  on  the 
iocreasB.  Beudes  a  collection  of  the  Greek  writers,  begun  in  Leipsig  in  1831, 
■•sd  which  ba*  already  reached  its  sixteenth  volume,  a  sodety  in  Paris  baa 
ondtttaken  a  similar  entetprize,  but  embntcii^  a  wider  lange,  as  it  not  only 
includes  the  Greek  and  Latin  writera,  but  also  the  Arabic,  those  dossed  onder 
the  denomination  Latiao-barbari,  and  a  selecoon  of  the  prindpaJ  modem  works 
which  have  been  written  in  Latin;  tbe  whole  to  fonn  acdlection  of  one  hun- 
dred volumes, 

U.  Migoet,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  French  RevdutJon, 
is  preparing  a  Histoty  of  Henry  IV.  and  hit  Times. 

We  have  read,  with  much  Measure,  a  series  of  aiticlea  in  a  periodical  work, 
Xe  Ccikoliqne,  on  ancient  Arabic  poetry,  containing  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  Poems  of  Amrialkais,  Taiab,  and  Zobair. 

The  scientific  worid  hes  lately  sostainad  an  immense  loss  in  M.  da  la  naca, 
so  lon^  considered  as  at  the  head  of  modem  science.  The  labours  of  this 
ittuslrioDs  geometer,  -during  his  long  and  brilliant  caieer,  will  no  doubt  soon 
meet  with  an  historian.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  happy  to  give 
cofious  niiKtt  from  the  discoursee  pronounced  at  his  Aineral,  dwiacterisiug 
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hii  prigdpd  dtcOTSriea  and  the  iMding  traiu  of  hii  ganiot.  It  wm  tJMtnwi, 
that  during  half  a  centur;  tbe  Meiuoira  of  the  Academy  of  ScieocM  bad  bMB 
enriched  bj  bis  nunieroDB  and  imponaol  contribalioo*,  contaioing  aU  ttwM 
remerfcable  inveDcioiw  and  applicaDuns  of  a  feitile  analjais  wbich  hare  aa  pro- 
digiiKiilj  eitended  our  kDOnfedge  of  (he  plaoeur;  •;«em,  togetber  witk  tb« 
doctrine  of  probabilitiee,  lO  mucb  indebted  tu  bii  aubtle  cenitu.  Tben  aUo 
we  find  recorded,  the  great  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  the  cectaialj 
of  the  SlabUily  vf  tht  Solar  Sgitan, — that  last  seal  ofEtomal  Wwdoia  to  it* 
(lorioai  work — a  rwult,  tbe  noblest  attuoable  by  buman  intelligeoce. 


TheCbbenokidiah  Wai. 
Tms  war  is  mentioned  in  Atbeosus.    No  other  historian  hsnne  alliided  to  it, 


ingul 
II  Niel 


Basa^  latalr  pnUisbed  on  the  subject,  by  a  comparison  of  a  passage  of  T<^, 
(a  philosopoer  of  tbe  time  of  Plutarch,  quoted  in  Stobcns,)  has  shown  that  this 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Macedonians  receited  its  name  from  Chm- 
monides,  an  Athenian,  who,  travelling  into  tkjpt,  received  the  command  of 
the  united  fleets  of  Greece  and  Egypt  Sam  Ptolemy  Eveigetes. 

The  Lyric  Poems  of  Kalios  of  Zimte,  and  Chrislopulos  of  Kosteria  in  Ma- 
cedonia, have  been  {)nnted  together,  at  Paris,  with  a  French  Translation.  Coray 
published,  in  1696,  the  Omtion  of  Lycureua  against  Leocrates;  with  Notes, 
B  French  Translation,  and  a  Dialogue  pre^xed  wtfi  iw  'EtAmnSt  nf^ffnrm. 
St.  Piene's  Paul  and  Vitvinia,  end  Mural  Tales,  have  also  been  recently  trans' 
]ated  into  Modem  Greek;  but  the  most  important  work  in  this  iufimt  liten- 
lure,  lately  published,  is  tbe  translation  into  Modem  Greek,  by  Professor  Con- 
•tantine  Michael  Knmas,  (9  vols.  4to.  Vienna.  1636,)  of  Siemer's  GnA.  and 
Gerroan  Dictionaiy. 

A  great  number  of  Geoi^an  and  Armenian  HSS-  have  been  discofeied  in 
the  Convent  of  Gaelaetb.  Thama,  one  of  the  kings  of  Geoigia,  bad  anl 
thirty  young  men  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  translating  their  most  ramark- 
able  works,  and  it  is  hoped  that  among  these  MSS-  may  he  fbond  aomt  <rf'  die 
celebrated  treatise*  which  ba*e  bean  loet. 


HANOVER,  AND  MINOR  GERMAN  STATES. 

The  work  of  Decken,  "  Ueber  die  lusel  Helgoland,  oder  HeiligeUod  and 
ihre  Bewohner,"  (Sro.  plates.  Hanover,  1S96,)  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
•tudy  of  antiquity.  It  not  only  contains  a  descripbon  of  the  Island,  and  His- 
torical Notices  on  its  Possessors  at  various  times,  (the  Cimbrians,  Frisians, 
Normatts,  Danes,  and  Eiwlisb,)  bat  also  extensive  Essays  on  the  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients  (the  Phdeiiicians  and  Carthaginians)  in  the  Northern  Seas,' and  on 
the  traffic  carried  on  by  land  throogh  Germany  with  the  Northern  State*.  It 
•lao  cmtain*  many  reiearcbee  on  tbe  eld  Germanic  races,  and  on  tbe  wtmhip 
of  Nerthut,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  Htrtha,  (vide  Tacit)  Genua*.) 
which  was  diffused  among  the  Xtiitioiiai  (or  haher-people;  inhabiting  tbe 
Northern  Coast  of  Germany.  Heliogoland  is  rasardcd  as  Ute  isUnd  deaorikd 
by  Tacitus,  and  shown  to  have  been  a  place  of  Uie  worthiii  of  Um  idol  AfA- 
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rroftMnfTrhmid.  of  Cftilirdw  ioiend*  publuluBg  FM?  PlatM  lo^Vlii^t'i 
rnriiil  !■  tbeM  be  will  give  k  radueed  cop;  of  ihe  dewcm  of  dw  DucfaeM  of 
SMoaduret  repwentiog  the  raiawbtble  plocM  detcribed  by  Vkgil.  Man^  of 
«Im  hM  unportant,  boireTer,  be  will  raplw«  bj  otbera  of  ■  more  interestu^ 
deicriplioii.  Tbe  fine  Nomber  (it>  81a.  mod  Hull  and  large  4to.)  hu  ap- 
peared, contniinna  the  Ste  9f  Tmjr,  two  Viewi  of  Carthage,  Zakjnthos,  Sc;U% 
suid  the  Coast  of  Italy. 

The  trantlation,  by  Guigniaut,  of  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  one  of  the  most  n- 
maitable  works  of  the  present  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  BoUiger  in  the  pre&c« 
to  his  late  work,  eatitled  Idten  (ur  KtmtI'MytMogie,  ^.  Dresden.  1696. 
*'  M.  Gaigniant,  by  hit  Dew  and  judicioiu  amuigemeDt  of  the  Symbollk — by  the 
riucidatioDS  which  he  has  added  to  the  eed  of  the  different  volumes,  and  in 
which  he  has  rejected  a  great pttrtof  the  refiectioos  of  the  Oerman  author — br 
ibe  penpicuity  of  hi>  style,  a  quality  so  indjipenMbly  requisite  in  the  French 
language— bj  the  new  matter  with  which  he  has  enriched  bis  translatioD,  and 
partictilariy  oy  the  plates,  ensraved  by  Revnl— hat  renderod  eminent  serrtoa 
to  archeoli^.    His  work  it  mdispensable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  euck 

The  fottowiDg  is  K  list  of  the  most  interesting  woA*  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Ancients,  which  have  appeared  dnce  the  tmblication  of  the  last  editioii  of 
Credier  and  the  firet  Tolome  of  the  traaslatiOD  by  Guigniant: — 

Bauer's  Symbolik  uud  Mytlioli^e  des  Alterthunis.     Sluttgard.  1894.     S  toIs. 

Miinter's  Religion  der  Karthagen.     CopaJtagea.  1894.     4ta. 

'-  Sendachrdben,  &c.,  or  Letter  to  Creuzer  on  some  Sardic  Idols. 

Der  Tempel,  &c.,  01  the  Temple  of  the  Celestial  Goddess  Rt  Pappbos. 

Schnenk's  Etimolo^sch  aod  Uytholcsische  Andeutaogen.     Eibe^eU.  1893. 

Viilker's  Mytholoj^e  der  Japetischen  Oeachlocht.     Gkiten.  1894. 

Welker,  Ueber  eiDe  Kretensische  Colonie  in  Tbeben,  die  Gaettin  Euit^  and 
KadraosderKooig.    Bobm.  1884. 

-    ii  Die  £schylisi:be  Trilogie  und  die  Kabireweihe  zo  Lesbos. 

Ottfried  MuUer's  Prolegomenen.     Gottingea.    1335. 

A  GemaD  Translation  of  the  V/aAa  of  our  celebrated  Boranist,  Hr.  Robart 
Brown,  has  recently  appeared  at  Smalcald,  in  9  vols.  8to. 

Tbe  B&terfvr  LUeraritch  UnUrhalttingeii,  Nos.  XLIX.  and  L.  bestow 
yoper  castigabon  on  a  work,  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  1895,  entitled  "  Notices  respecting  a  Gi«at  but  Invisible  Conspiracy  against 
the  Chriitiaa  Helicon  and  me  Monarchial  Principle.''  Pbitosopfay,  Protesl- 
anUsm,  the  Illuminali,  and  German  Literature  ale  all  atteriy  dMDolighiKl  by 
(bu  [tfoduction  of  some  cloistered  fiiar. 

A  Review  of  Klaproth's  Snpplement  to  the  DictiooDaire  ChinMs-Latio  of 
Father  Basil  de  Glemona  (published  by  De  Gnigoes  in  1813)  a]q)eared  in  tha 
£igaiuuDg9bliixter  to  ibe  Halliscbe  litteratur  Zeitung  for  1896. 


n  Switzeiland. 

In  that conatry,  naturalists,  mnuciana,  philaathropists^  Stc.  meet  aDnoalIy,fbr 
tbe  poipofe  of  eidian^ng  tbeir  ideas,  and  etrengtbenii^  the  ftiendly  ties  that 
■ay  hmn  already  been  ibmad;  thn  tiqi^yiDg  tbe  want  of  a  fftM  c^ial, 
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which  in  MxiM  otlwr  ooDntnM  beeoiMi  tbe  cealn  oTdsilinticn.  WitUatbaM 
(•w  jew*  the  «umple  of  SnicwriHad  bu  beaa  btkMMd  bj  0«tnanj,in  dii« 
Mp«ct,ubef  modicalinw  and  ii«tuntiit«h«n  daepl;  felt  ih^  Btilitjr«faM:i 
moMitigs  in  a  counti^  divided  like  thein  into  so  mui]'  Huall  ttMM,  whbch  mn 
not  tlwttjt  in  the  beM  nnioo  among  tfaenuelves.  Tbe  fitit  nMerfo^  ma*  beld  at 
Oroden  in  September  lait :  aboot  IfO  raecabers  were  prasent  mm  Sszn^, 
Fniwia,  and  the  smaller  German  states;  but  there  were  none  present  fhiiB 
Anttria.  Manj  in'tereitiiig  papeni  were  nmd  on  this  occasion,  but  we  shall 
only  mantion  inch  as  have  a  general  interesL  Prof^stor  Trertranus  lead  a 
memoir  on  the  inMCt  fband  in  the  wild  fig  in  Upper  ltA]j|.  M.  Caras  com- 
muoicaced  hii  discover}  of  the  circulatioD  of  the  blood  in  iosecct.  Professor 
Cretachcoar,  of  Frankfort,  gave  an  account  of  riie  aainials  fiom  North  Africa, 
scat  to  the  Frankfort  Museom  b;  the  ceiebratad  travellar  Hiippel,  toch  as  the 
Femitck  (M^alotUsV  ^Iraadj  known  from  an  eagraviiig  in  Deobam  and  Cl^ 
perton's  Travels,  ana  which  appean  to  be  of  the  canine  specie*,  the  breed  of 
which  is  Tei;  oonunon  in  Afncn,  where  it  inhabits  the  caveml.  U.  Riippel 
boa  also  sent  thasknllof  amaleCanmlopard.  This  skull  is  ranatkaUelbraiS' 
pUjiog  the  baaa  of  three  hqms,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  middle,  thai  re- 
calling  Ibo  discassions  retpecLng  the  doubtful  existence  of  the  Unicorn.  M. 
Wilbrand  presented  to  tbe  auembl;r  an  exposition  of  his  new  system  of  respira- 
XioDi  and  U.  Webtt  soma  ob«ervatiana  on  the  medicinal  leach,  paftjcularir 
with  reference  to  it*  propa^tion.  Presents  were  also  made  to  the  Socieq  of 
manj  objects  of  oatursl  history.  Maoji  of  the  smailer  Societies  of  Germanj 
having  proposed  to  poblish  their  Memoirs  and  Trwisactions  collectiralj  in  one 
work,  the  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  which  will  correspond 
with  M.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  for  tbe  purpose  of  having  tfaetn  printed  intbe 
Acta  Nature  CiruKrum,  or  published  separately. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Tmt  Advocate  Rtka,  of  Bniwd^  has  printed  his  Prin  Essay  on  the  State  ef 
Legislation  and  the  Law  Courts  in  the  •astern  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  befbn: 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  on  the  change*  intnidoced  by  them  in  these 
departmeats  during  ibeir  govenment. 

The  tluid  volgnw  qf  tbe  Memoita  of  the  Second  Claa*  of  the  Natberlands' 
louitote,  contuns,  amotra  others,  an  Essar  on  the  Influenca  which  tbe  Hunt- 
tun  of  Italj,  Spain,  and  Germany,  has  baa  on  the  I.anguage  and  Litctatnre  of 
ihe  Dnv  Coootrie*,  frcn  the  omuDencemeat  of  the  ufleenth  century  te  tbe 
preset  time. 

The  Belgic  Almanack,  pablished   by  Tarlier  of  Brussels, 
beanbfol  p6etical  pieces,  by  Ed.  Smits,  Stnusart,  Rei^berg,  &c. 


Tollens,  a  merchant  of  liolterdam,  is  the  ftvorite  poet  of  the  Dutch  peopi*' 
His  poems  ara  in  every  one's  band*.  The  last  edition,  althou^  pnUisbea  at 
«  very  high  price,  had  10,000  subscribcn.     His  last  poem,  Ifovtt  ZtmU^'l 


Ibe  cdebratad  Datch  Naturalist,  Dr.  Home,  baa  lately  arrived  in  I 
after  •naidaiice  in  Java  of  niiw  yean.    Uehu  bronghtwiib  himaB  in 
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oottsctira  of  ofajeaU  of  fietanl  UsMrj,  and  iatwkh  puUiiteig  m  BxteonTft 
work  on  the  Boianv  of  the  Oattb  San  India  PoweMiaH.  Aa  precmorr  to 
llus  woil  he  publiuied  U  BBtavis, «  Viow  of  the  V^etofale  Kiugaom  of  Jftva, 
ID  Fifteen  Parts. 

A  Comemdiau  Z/uHiat  ii  about  to  be  paUitbed  at  finueab,  in  tbe  French 
Ungunge,  on  ifae  principlM  of  the  Leipdg  wirk,  wiib  ihe  afftobfttioa  of  the 
goTenineot. 

'  The  Third  ClaB*,  (for  History,  Philosophy,  and  Ancient  literataiv,)  of  tbt 
Royal  Inititnte  of  die  Nelheriuids,  has  oflOTed  a  pme  of  300  fiorins,  for  the 
best  replj  to  the  qneslion— (in  the  German,  Datch,  Eot^isb,  or  I^^n  laiv 
ge>,y—"  Hoa  has  thc^ilou^hkaltpiritoftlitGruh  ditplayeditttlfrnthar 
jiu^  and  wyHioii^,  and  horn  far  doei  the  ituA/  t^  tiett  lead  to  a  true  and 
aoMirf  philaiaphy  f" 


ITA1,Y. 

At  ■  recent  mectjag  of  the  Academy  of  the  Geoi^ifiH,  at  Florapce^  Dr.  Guiabi 
read  an  interesunz  memoir  on  the  propriety  of  Offdying  the  pHncij^e  of  &e^ 
dom  adoMfd  in  the  profegsioo  of  the  iioenl  arta,  to  soine  others,  and  paiticii* 


I  femafea  an  education  suited  to  their  condition,  and  confonnable  ti 


o  uie  profeMion  of  the  law.     A  meniciir  was  also  read  on  the  necessi^  Of 
clnne  femBlea  an  educe 
aiBTusioo  of  knowledge. 

Viacooti  has  pabli^ed,  at  Rone,  an  "  Aper^a  sue  t'Oiigine  et  let  AntMnittt 
de  BoBM  poor  sflrrir  d'explioatjon  au  Paaoraina  da  la  tour  da  CafUtole,''  trick 


While  Vaccination  is iqwobUed  at  Roooe  astn  innornliaa,  nndor. the  in- 
dulgence-dispensing sway  of  Leo  XU.  its  prt^iM*  in  the  fenneity  benigfatad 
Ragosa  affords  matter  of  congratnlatitMi,  and  is  R.i«nwifcabla  ewnt,  m  iiKJica- 
tive  of  the  spirit  of  the  retpectife  gOTernmenta, 

Pisfenor  Ciampi.tbeleaniad  Translator  of  Paueaniaif  has  ili(>)*n,)nssiDaU 
tract,  that  the  Canary  Island!*  were  knawB  t»  the  Siatmliai.viA.  .GtaoOaw 
navigators  so  early  as  the  year  1341. 

Tlie  Miniatiires  fitim  ^the  Vatican  Codei  of  Vii^l,  b^  Santi  Baitoli,  am 
denied  all  truth  and  accuracy  by  Rnmohr,  in  his  i<iittnucht  ForteMaigen, 
lately  published  at  Berlin. 

Pnrfessof  Brocchi,  so  well  kn,i)wn  by  hi*  nfimerotu  works  in  Geology  and 
Conchology,  and  who  was  employed  for  live  yean  in  travelling  tbrou^  Africa, 

*    ■     ~  dia  of  Ebvm. r     ^        -     -r  — 

e  point  of  retnnsing  to  Bun^  tsitb  tite 


It  tbe  dMge  of  the  Padw  of'  Egypt,  as  director  of  a  cooipwiy  iJ  £nn 
UDCrs,  hM  died,  inst  as  he  wu  on  the  poi 


Volta,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  modem  science,  and  director 
ofthephtlost^icalfBculty  of  the  University  of  Pavia^died  recently  at  Como, 
in  the  ei^y-second  year  of  his  age-  (    iin  >i  ' 
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■   A  Now  EdtcioA  or  FoTCeUint's  latia  Leiicnn,  in  4  vd*.  4ta.  wttb  vetj  coo- 
udenUe  addilioua,  a  annouDCed  Ibr  publicatioa  at  Rulin. 

Sejbrtb,  of  Lmpzig,  nho  ii  novr  u  Naplet,  deciphered,  dunnc 
ndu'stu  BtRome,  a  ireatnuinberof  Egyptian  Aouquidea,  Ahiim 
ki  On  Vatican,  tha  CaiNUil,  the  Prop^uda,  and  the  Villa  Albad.  Baaide* 
llie  cJiirtsan  Hainan  OtwHska,  he  uaniiiied  the  stataos  and  papyri  in  fiama. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  historical,  and  relate  to  the  History  of  Egjpt,  from 
Meno  down  to  the  RoniBni.  Professor  SeyffiiTth  found  the  Old  and  New 
Teitaoienla  in  the  Sesitic  dialect,  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Mempbitic  dialect, 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  Coptic,  tocether  with  a  Meiican  MS.  in  ' 
Hieroglyphics,  with  the  Meiican  ZoditLC,  thus  leaving  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  connexion  of  Mexico  with  Egypt,  in  ancient  times,  and  confirmii^ 
diehatmony  of  thMr  mythological  syateuis. 


POLAND. 

It  is  tatimated  that  Ratsia  has  guned,  by  the  succeutre  dismembennenti  of 
Poland,  a  popalation  of  17,660,000  natiTe  Poles,  and  5,330,000  Germans  and 
Jews.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  vast  population,  ne  are  surprised  to  percmva 
tlut  thu«  are  only  fifteen  Journals,  eight  of  which  are  published  at  Warsa«r, 
and  the  other  seren  in  the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Courtand,  livonia,  and  Esthonia,  contain  only  a  population  of  1,600,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  300,000  are  Gennans,  aud  yet  for  these  Germans 
there  are  fourteen  Journals  in  their  native  language,  while  nearly  nghteen 
millions  of  Pole>,  inhabiting  so  many  different  provinces,  have  no  mora  than 
fifteen  Journals.    For  the  Livooian*  aud  Esthonians,  there  are  four  Joumals. 

-  A  French  Ttanstatioo  of  the  Talmud  is  preparing  at  Warsaw,  by  a  Society 
ftf  leaned  Iiraehtes,  accompanied  witb  a  comparison  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  and  a  running  Commentaij. 

M.  Beifgren,  formeriT  Clergyman  to  the  Swedish  Embassy  at  CoDStantinople, 
printed  in  189144,  at  V^atuw,B  Collactimi  of  all  the  Notices  contained  in  the 
Tntfcish  Historians  relative  to  the  History  of  Poland. 

A  German  Journal  has  Just  appeared  at  Warsaw,  entitled  "  Palish  Misccl- 


Oh  Uie  ISth  and  tfith  of  April,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  profusorriiip 
was  celabtatad  by  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Hsile,  with 
the  universal  attendance  of  the  professors  and  dty  aullxNities.  A  fiill  accoont 
of  the  festivities,  be.  is  contained  in  the  HaUudte  litteratur  Zeitnng.   On  diis 


occwoD  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  complied  with  a  longrexpreased 

""'"'"   -'■  "-  *■'- imeyer  nnd  the  University,  by  devoting  40,000  ddlais  to  tl 

«  Btiildiog  to  be  attached  to  the  University. 


wish  of  Dr.  Niemeyer  nnd  the  University,  by  devoting  40,000  d 
'  J- 
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Professor  NUMtr,  o?  Bonn,  his  ver;  htindioniely  mads  a  pnaent  to  Um 
DiractoT  Undemenn,  of  ZitUu,  of  nil  hia  spparatut  for  die  elucidntion  oF  tlie 
gnttnmarian  Soaipater  Chariiius,  which  he  had  himself,  for  the  most  part,  corned 
■t  Naples,  from  the  only  eiisting  Codex.  This  improved  Charisins  will  tana 
MM  oftha  fint  ttdumet  of  the  collection  of  Lfttin  GremoiRrians,  shortly  to  ba 
pnUiibad  by  Hartimnn,  of  hapiig,  aoder  the  editorship  of  M.  lindemann. 

H.  Niebuhrii  at  prmentMipged  in  editing  a  New  Editioii  of  the  Bjznntine 


Hie  RoyEil  Academy  of  Berlin  bat  celebrated  the  memor;  of  Frederick  IT, 
.  bj  an  extnordiuarjr  tictiiu,  which  took  place  ia  January  last.  Professor  Uch- 
tensteia  rend  a  Report,  by  M.  AluiBoder  de  Humboldt,  on  the  Travels  of 
EhreDberg  and  Hemprich  in  E^pt,  Dongola,  Sjria,  Arabia,  and  the  westeni 
nut  of  AbyssiaitL,  ntiich  these  travellers  traversed  in  pursiiit  of  objects  of 
Natural  History,  during  the  years  1830  to  ISSo. 

Dr.  HoSmauo,  of  Breslau,  iutends  publishing  a  Literary  History  of  Sileua, 
and  for  that  purpose  lias  called  on  all  the  Sileaian  Literati  for  contribiuioni  tq 
aid  hjm  ia  his  work. 

A  work  ia  announoad  to  appear  at  U)»gi  mtitled  "  Annab  of  the.  Periodn 
cal  Literatore  of  Gunaaoy,  iadoding  alto  the  prindpal  Foreign  Joomals." 

A  new  Joumal,  devoted  to  Jnrisprodence,  Philology,  anil  the  History  and 
Pbiloaophy  of  Ancient  Greece,  was  lately  announced  to  appear  at  Bonn,  ander 
tha  title  at  SAenmcha  Muiofum.  The  celebrated  Niebuhr,  author  of  the  Ro- 
■iBD  History,  and  Mmstb.  Boeckh,  and  HasK,  are  namod  among  the  contrU 

The  Berlin  Gnzctte,'edited  by  M.  Spener,  and  which  has  1 1,000  subscriben, 
has  been  sold,  vriih  the  steam  engine,  to  Dr.  Sjnker,  the  wdl-knonn  traveller 
in  England,  for  t1,000  rix-dollars. 

Dr.  Ficbte,  of  Saarbruck,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  about  to  publish  a  Life  of 
his'&ther,  the  celebrated  Philosopher,  availing  himself  of  hie  eorte^ndeoca 
'both  pabKsbed  and  in  MS. 


The  original  Teit  of  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  is  one  of  the  most  ancicnti 
cwons,  and  elaborate  historical  works  in  Ar^c  LiteraCnre.  The  work  of 
Abulfeda,  which  is  generally  used  in  tbe  study  of  oriental  history,  is  merely  an 
vitiact,  io  the  early  periods, of  Tabari.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made 
between  the  Arabic  Teit  of  Tabari,  and  the  Peraian  and  Turkish  Translationa, 
which  have  been  made  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  bear  a  diSFerent  character. 
BfSS.  of  tbe  Arabic  Teit  are  extremely  rare;  the  Royal  Li|arary  of  Berlin 
poasesses  oae  in  four  large  volumes,  commencing  at  tbe  period  of  the  Calipbac 
of  Aboubekr,  This  MS.  belopiged  fonoeriy  to  the  Library  of  the  Acabak 
Tngrutb^  at  Mosul,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  HegirS;  it  is  very  ancient,  and 
prewnts  a  vei7  );ood  tait.  Protessor  Kosegarten,  of  the  Oriental  Chair  at 
Greiftwald,  proposes  to  publish  an  edition  from  this  MS.  and  the  fitit  volume 
will  ai^iear  m  tne  course  of  the  present  year. 


Miudtatttotu  Literary  Hotket. 


JouhmI,  raoHli*  cornnwncMl  M  Bariio,  hj^  Soattj  of  tb«  n  

litand.  HiornaMti  "  JouiW  dw  Satan^  hubMOtakMilbr>Badel,  M«d 
mIj  iroffc*  of  fiiat-fWB  impertuee  an  nolioed.  To  Mch  ttntm  tlw  writef'* 
HDwitalMclMd.    AN     "  ""    '  -   -      - 

■beMi,  nuMlM;.    TbeS< 
Fbitoiopby,  Theology,  L*w,a«d  F< 
Ph;liau  Sciaoces,  HatbeotBtic^  i 
HiMoty  and  tiia  Fine  Aiti. 


RUSSIA. 

AiTOKo  dta  new  woib  aimodocad  in  lUusia  u  about  to  i^^ar,  are  "  Letters 
b]t  a  Naval  Officer,"  (Bnutewiki,)  nbo  nas  a  long  dme  with  tbe  Rosnan  fleet  in 
tbs  Mediterranean,  onder  Vice-Admiral  Siniavine;  abo  acoUeclioo  of  the 
Poeiai  of  AleiandeiPuicbtin,  and  the  E^oeticUoort  of  a  conotFTman,  Feodor 
SUpacheUne.  Thia  poeiv  >  Mtf  of  the  ConoteM  Orloff,  bad  aeat  bis  pocma 
to  the  Imperial  Fantily  aod  tbe  Academy  of  Sciancea  at  St.  Petertbnn^  fiom 
whom  be  racuved  maaj  letters  of  encomium,  and  a  ^d  modal  with  the  in- 
■rriniinn  «  For  Mtribet  rendered  lo  tbe  RuMiaii  langHga."  TImc  the  poet, 
it^hm 


Jrttdom — that  peculiar  pft  which  Ueavea  beatows  on  erety  human  being — is 


Tbe  blind  poet,  Kotl«w,  bas  receind  SOOO  mfaUe  frota  the  Emperor  NioboUa, 
■■d  a  liag  from  tb»  EaprtM,  for  hi»  tnulaUonof  l2»4E^n>a'a  BiM»af 
Abjdoi. 

Dr.  Bergmann  ha*  pnblitbed  a  Fifth  hit  of  hii  HagasDe  for  Bjinian  Hi»- 
tory  and  Stacitticc,  which  coataini  an  acconnt  of  the  Sundering  t^  a  RniFMaa 
caraTan  proceeding  to  Bucharest,  in  1806. 

Tbe  following  Oemaa  peiiodicab  for  1897,  are  onhibitod  from  entetii^  tbe 
KttiHao  dombiOM  i—Thn  Hoigenblatt;  Zdtimg  liir  die  Elennte  Welt ;  Bet>- 
liner  FrrimiithigeuiidGeselbcMAer;  Abendieituos;  HicccUen;  I^acfnicfat^ 
and  Eo* ;  reapeciirely  pnblitbed  at  Stottput,  Dresden,  Jena,  Hamboigb,  and 


The  Twelfth  Volume  of  tbe  lata  Kannwin's  History  of  Russia,  will  qiaedily 
■ppew,  Gontinaed  Ut.tbe  reigns  of  Mintn  and  Puacharsky;  to  which  will  be 
added  an  Alpabetical  Index  to  the  mhaU  work. 

Msny  valuable  contributions  to  modem  oriental  literainre  are  noticed  in  a 
iMer  of  Frofesior  FHthn,  of  St.  Feterabui^,toDr.Ros«iiniiller,  of  Leipng,iB 
« late  Nomber  of  fiie  LeipzigLiterfitnr  Zeitui^;  such  aa  AJM^basi  BehadJir 
Cham  RJMoria  Uongolomm  et  Taiaronim,  nunc  primom  Taimnofe  edita  auto- 
ritate  et  munif.  Com,  Nic.  da  Roraanzoff ;— Namophyladom  Unir.  C«t.  lit. 
Casnnensis  Orientole,  ddiDsarit  F.  Erdmann,  Catoui,  1B90,  Bcc. 

Tbe  Univeiai^  Librwy  of  St.  PeterriNirgh  conaisti  of  60,000  volnmee ;  and 
that  of  Moscow,  since  the  bumiog,  oontaiiis  alrwdy  34,000  volumes.    The 
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neb  uBUwHcal  cabinet,  wludi  die  decaMed  Em[wi«r  Alexander  purcliued  of 
the  priv^  coiuuellor,  Profcawf  Loder,  for  lOfiOO  rublet,  belongs  now  tn  tbe 
UiuTenitj  of  Moscow.  Throi^h  tbe  exertioD*  of  Prince  Galit^n,  rui  £ooim^ 
micnl  Societj  and  a  School  for  the  Educadon  of  future  AgricultuiiMa  haTe 
been  recendf  Mtablisbed  at  Moscow,  Tbe  bnacfaes  of  iostniclioD  are  the  fol- 
lowing ^— The  RtMsiaii  laognage,  aritbntetic,  geography,  itatiwua,  nira)  •reM' 
tednre,  smrejiiig,  book-keeping,  apicidtarai  choustij,  botani,  tke  phjviolaCT 
ttf  plaiMa,  tbe  vanagsmau  of  woc3*  and  fereste,  tesbaologj,  hnuiug,  and  tbJa 
TBterinary  art.  The  course  lasts  five  ;r'*^-  TheSnde^pvbliahsaa^anaal  in 
tbe  Rngaian  language,  which  has  alread;  accomphihed  much  good. 

The  Musenm  in  MMCom,  which  has  been  newly  rebuilt,  now  comitts  of  four 


detj.  The  Chemical  Laboratott  is,  perba^,  the  richeet  of  all  the  coUections. 
Among  others  are  seen  SCO  models  of  various  cfanstais,  formed  in  wax,  pre- 
senCed  bj  tbe  Apothecary  Schnlz.     The  Phvsical  Cabinet  re^imi  upwards  of 


■3  and  diflsrent  apparatus,  tdtnongh,  after  the  destnietwn  of  tbe 
cit;,'  hardly  100  remuned.  Tbe  Cabinet '  of  Coins  has  also  been  re-fbimedi 
In  1817  it  coDtained  about  9000  of  varions  descriptions,  and  since  that  bma 
it  has  been  much  iocreaied. 


garians,  the  Servians,  the  Dalnutians,  Bosnians,  Esclavonlans,  Croats,  and 
weatero  Hungarians.  The  branches  fomiing  the  second,  are  the  Bohemians, 
tb*  Uenvians,  the  Slowaks,  and  the  Vaudois  of  Lnsace  and  Polaad.  Emdt 
lai^nage  and  dialect  has  its  peculiar  accent.  The  aoond  of  the  Servian  in 
Doetrj  and  music  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  violin;  that  of  the  ancient 
Solavoniaii  to  ike  oi^an;  the  Polish  to  the  gtucar,  &c.  8m;.  The  present  Bos- 
aiao  languu;e  possesses  adraotages  not  enjoyed  bv  many  others,  enpressing  all 
ideas  in  a  clear,  preciiie,  and  natural  maaaer,  without  tiresome  repetitiona,  and 
is  susceptible,  from  its  richness,  of  great  eneig^  and  elevation  of  expression. 
Tbe  Servian  has  more  oifinity  nitb  the  Russian  thaa  with  the  Bohemian  or 
Polish;  the  merit  of  its  poetiy  may  be  estimated  from  the  translations  of  popu- 
lar songs  by  Goedie,  Grimm,  Talvi,  and  others.  The  Polish  language,  genenlly 
Gonndered  as  veiy  harsh,  does  not  deserve  such  a  reproacb,  parricnlariy  whea 
beard  from  tbe  lips  of  a  Polish  lady.  Its  grammatical  constnictioa  is  admira- 
ble, and  nnmeroos  writers,  during  tbe  last  three  centuries,  have  proved  what 
eminence  it  is  capable  of  attaining. 

Tbe  Pharmaceutical  School  of  St.  Petertlwgh,  which  has  existed  since  1S99, 
baa  racently,  thanks  to  tbe  generous  patronage  of  tbe  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
be«n  endowed  with  a  botanical  garden,  which  will  soon  rival  the  finest  and 
moat  complete  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  j^anned  by  T.  Fischer,  one  of 
tb«  peateat  hotauisli  in  Russia,  who  is  now  director,  and  is  the  same  wbo 
afranged  the  fine  garden  at  Vaiinka,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Moecow.  Tbe 
gprden  at  St.  Petetsbnr^  already  reckons  upwards  of  11,000  species  and 
80,000  sit^e  plants. 

H.  Simecw  Helntinowitsch,  now  residing  at  Leipag,  has  published  there  an 
^c  Poem,  in  the  Servian  dialect,  (in  4  vols.)  on  the  Insurrecdoo  in  Servia 
under  Owmy  George  and  Miloscb. 
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Froferaor  Boldretr,  of  Hoscoir,  poblisbed,  in  IBM,  « 
bica,  and  hu  •ince  pablisbad  on«  in  Perahin,  in  *  vols. 


ThencheMCabinetoTOrienial  Coins  in  Europe,  (s,  perhaps,  thAofConni 
Romaniow,  at  St.  fetersburgti,  of  which  Prof«»or  Fraehn  haa  \aie\j  compleced 
a  CatalogQC.  It  contnini,  beiidm  manj  other  rfmarkaUe  c<nnt,  a  complsu 
collaction  of  all  tbe  coina  of  [he  bonjea  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  of  the  Abas- 
iide»,orthe  Calipba  of  tbe  House  of  Ommeja,  of  ihs  Edrit  of  Morocco,  of  tbe 
Tabarides  of  Kborsaaan,  of  the  Samanides  of  Bucharia,  tbe  Frincei  of  tbe 
HouHofTulun  ioEevpt,  the  Baiden,  tfie  Cbani  of  Tartair,  ths  sDcc«s«or*  of 
limur,  tbe  SophU  of  Persia,  the  Princea  of  Diogatai,  the  Mt^uls,  the  Sid^Bd 
of  Tuikej,  ths  Kings  of  Georgia,  and  man;  otoera. 

Tbe  Itudj  of  the  Oriental  languages  hai  recently  met  with  much  encourKe- 
ment  trom  the  Russian  government.  With  this  view  the  Emperor  AleiBiWer 
founded  many  iosututions,  of  which  MM.  FniebD  and  Adeluiie  Are  among  tha 
(jiief  onumeots.  In  these  schools  interpreters  are  educated,  >vho  prove  iiT 
vast  use  in  the  important  diplomatic  relntions  of  Russia  with  the  £asC- 


DvKB  BsKNaaa'S  (of  Sute  Wainar)  Journal  and  Letter*  dnrii^  his  travels  and 
fcsidence  in  America,  will  be  poblished  shortly,  with  pemiiainn. 

Died  at  his  bouse  near  Leipzig,  on  the  ISth  December,  M.  Siegfried  Angust 
Mahboann,  Privy  Couosellor  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Satony,  and  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  gifted  poet, 
but  also  lor  his  active  usefulness  to  the  public  in  various  respects.  He  was  a 
long  lime  editor  of  the  Journal  for  tbe  Fashionable  World. 

In  a  too  brief  nodes  in  the  Leipzig  Musik.  Zeitopg,  No.  II.  the  authority  of 
M.  Wilke,  teacher  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  at  Berlin,  is  quoted,  tuabow,  thai  tbe 
tonndeof  the  towel*  and  the  notes  of  tbe  harpaichord  may  be  made  audible  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  *o  a%>rd  a  means  of  more  distinct  utterance,  aa  well 
M  enable  tbem  to  play  mi  that  instrument. 

Cbritt.  Knise,  Professor  of  History,  and  author  of  a  much  esteemed  and 
truly  claaucal  work,  "  The  Historical  Atlas,"  died  in  Leipzig,  on  the  4th  Jan. 
1S37. 


SWEDEN. 

B*aoK  VON  Wott«rst*dt's  two  Essays,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  esperi- 
roce,  on  the  prudential  meMurcs  to  be  used  for  preventing  the  spread  of  Coo- 
tapotia  Ditordera  at  Sea,  (printed  in  SwedMi  in  laSO,)  and  on  tbe  Ydlow 
Fever  of  the  West  Indies,  (printed  in  1895,)  will  be  shortly  Iran^tad,  and 
published  in  tbe  languages  ot  tbe  principal  commercial  ststes  of  Europe. 


OgK 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  Sdtek,  Profutor  of  Greek  nnd  Latin  ia  die  Unlranity  of  Bam,  atd 
author  of  the  Flora  Btlvelka,  died  on  the  96tU  Feb.  in  the  eoth  j«k  of  hit  afft. 

After  ]img  dsbatM  ia  k  uUJDg  of  the  Great  Council  of  Lucem,  on  the  SSth 
and  SBth  ot  Dec  lut,  itwM  deoded-by  ^auijadty  at  vmcea,  to  pennit  tba 
lefbraied  worship  in  that  cit;. 

.-:  The  woA.ea^ed.CoHtttio  IimHftitmtim  Sdtttana^  Jjiliwrvm  Am^im^ta, 
bjp  FcobtMc  O(eti,.o£  Zoricb,  ia  juit  Kot  to  p<¥H.  I^.coateinft  6,000  loscrip- 
tiODt  on  Scone,  and  will  oulj  cost  SOi. 

la.tbe  S9  Caatont  of  the  Swiss  Qonfederacj,  there  are  130  cltntten,  (59  Ibr 
Mbnis  and  61  for  Nuns,)  and  7  hospiuis  fqi  Capnchias. 

Hear;  Pestaloiu,  the  author  of  a  New  Sjstem  of  Education;  died  at  New- 
hofT,  near  Bragg,  in'Switzeriand,'  on  the  17th  February.  He  was  bom  at 
Zuridi,  OQ  the  ISth  January,  1745.  Oneof  hia  moat  popular  worts  is  Deohaid 
and  Gertrud,  a  species  dT  moral  romance  which  has  been  translated  ihlo 


WIRTEMBERG. 

Tbe  Fine  Art*  nqently  possessed  two  temples,  consecrated  to  th«r  service;  at 
.Suuicacdi  oqe  at  thebouieof  thBcdebretedScBlDtorDatiDe1[er>and  tbe  other 
at  that  of  Che  Brothers  Bnissiree,  wboee  maseam  oas  been  lately  purchased  by 
-tba  King  of  Bavaria,  .and  now  adonis  .hi*  capital.  The  chief  woiis  of  Dao- 
neker  are  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  the  group  of  Love  and  Fjrache,  a  very 
Bne  Ariadne,  nowat  Fraokfbrt.a  Hebe,  aiid  a  Cliritt,whoeebead,  in  particular, 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  artist ;  tbe  heit^t  of  the  statue  is  sight  feet,  the  ricbt 
band  is  eiteoded  towifrds  Heaven,  while  the  left  reposes  on  the  bnasL  TW 
'fine  production  is  now  at  Sl  Petersbui^. 

The  Museum  of  MM.  Boiss^ree  couttuns  above  SOD  Punting,  by  Germaa 
artiita,  anterior  to  Albert  Durer,  amoDB  whom  Van  Eyck,  Schoreel,  and  Heimn- 
liug,  are  penicululy  distiDgoished.  Va  these  pictures  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  ioiilatioa  of  antiquity.  They  all  represent  religions  subjects,  and  were'  io- 
tended  for  altar-|Heces.  The  coloiuii^  has  an  astoniihiug  magDificence  and 
brilliancy,  Thev  have  the  same  eHect  od  the  spectator,  as  the  aspect  of  a  gothic 
diurefa,  wbeo  filled  with  devout  aad  silent  worshipper*. 

'  Too  nrnch  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Mesira.  B(MSs6r£e,  for  having  col- 
lected and  saved  these  fine  works  &om  destruction,  at  the  time  when  tbe  Ravo- 
'  lution  threatened  the  ancient  dty  of  Cologne.  Lith<wr^ic  impression*  of 
'  these  pictures  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  Ann  one  oT  the  most 
.qiteudidwortaof  inodetn  ait.     The  Fifteendi  Number  has  jut  been  pnbhshed. 


aSi. 


,    LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

FUBUSBED  ON  THE  CONTmElIT, 

FnmJamuiry  lo  Jtiiie,\827,md  which  are  regiUarbf'ni^orted  hy  tke 
Pubiuhert  ofthu  Review. 


THEOtOGY. 
-  1.  BIBUOTHBQUB  CbiMe-da  rtm  de  l^'ue  OraciiDa  at  latiiig,  od  Cmi* 

d'Elnqaence  Swf^  p*t  M .  N;  S.  OmilMi.   Tarn.  17,18,  ig,tO,tl,tS.  Bra. 
Pvit.     SKh  7i.  ... 

t.  BajiuicTe,  Lenra  i  niea  E^n&M  fa  Snjet  de  ma  Concnion  i  la  liritable  ReligiBa 
Chrftiauie.    ICmo.    Forii.    it, 

3.  Accord  de  la  Foi  anc  I*  lUiaiiii,  on  Eipoihion  dM  Priodpei  nr  leMjodt  nfoK 

la  Foi  Catlioliqna.     8vo.     lOi.  6d. 

4.  Hainj,  Ehw  am  I'EloqunMe  de  U-Cbain,  Panegjiiqaei,  Ekco,  et  DiaoMU*. 

3  torn.  Bro.    Pwi*.    IL  1u 

5.  ' 3  lorn.  inno.    Porit    ISi. 

6.  Capefigne,  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.    8to.     Parii.     71.  Sd. 

7.  De  Bouli^ie  (E*£que  de  Trowel),  MaadBmeu  et  InitniGtiinU  Paitoralea.     8*0. 

Forti.    10s.  6d. 

8.  Bandaer,  Vie  de  Sunt  Orfgoin  de  NiBKue,  airiiertqne  deCoilW— ihiopla.   •*•. 

Parit.     9iT 

9.  Prince  deHDbenlohe.Meditatioat.Piifre*,  etEiercicn  ponrtoai  teijcnnde  Tan- 

n6e.    I  tdI.  13IIKI.     PorU.     lOi.  fid. 
10.  O'Efger,  Manuel  de  Religion  et  de  Morale  ou  livrt  de  Frijre*  UniTend,  poor 

leiChrftieiuiclKiriidetoinetleiCammiinioiu.  8vo.  PoHi.  lOi.  6d. 
It.  Acliennann,  D.,  Arcltieologii  biblica  hreTilereiporili.  8*o.  Ciomc.  Hi. 
It.  Babme,  De  Spe  MeutanI  Apoitolick.     8vo.     Hale.     Si;  6d. 

13.  Brttachneidec,  D.,  Apoli^  der  Neuern  Tbeobi^  dei  eraagri,  DeBbcUanda, 

8™.     HoIm:.     Sj. 

14.  Biga,  De  Manli  primEEvBratn  ChriMianarani  Conditioiw,  ■BcnndtlM  8aa«t  N.T. 

LlbnM.     Sto.     Ntuttaiia.     fi. 
19.  Eicfaboni,  Einleltan^  in  daa  Nroe  Tetlamen^  Bd.  4,  5.    Biro.    Itipag.     li  la. 
1$.  Fnnlu,  C.  C.  I.,  De  Diei  DoauDici  apod  vet.  ClitiiliaBM  oelebimtiDiic.    8t«. 

^.V.iei6.    U. 
17.  FritaHdic  R.,  IV.  Evangelia  N.T.  recent  et  cam  comment,  perp.aoiiod.  Tom.1. 

Evstgaliam  Mattiin.     Bvo.    Ijpaa.     lE.     Fine  paper,  11.79. 
is.  tlttiuann,  D.,  Libri  Svinbolici  ecclesin  CTangelice,  ad.  Gd.  Opt.  ei.  &c  T.  A.  B. 

Tiltmann.    Ed.  2da.     8«d.    Mefitra.     ith.  fid. 
'19.  Gopp,  Der  £rloKr  citi  epUch-elegiscbt^  Gedicht.     8»0. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 
iO.  Tbemia,  on  Bibliotbeqae  du  Jaiitcoiaif\ie,  pabli£e  par  M.  Blondean,  DenMule,  ft 

Dneaurroy,  Frufewean  i  la  faciih£  de  droit  da  Parii.   Toio.  VIIL  LinaiMa  7. 

8«o,     Parit.     Price  ^taek  Vol.  if  l(iliBTauau,ia>, 
t\.  Canlc,  Tnili  de  Le|^lalitin,  ou  EapuaidoD  dei  Loii  Gtufratei  sairant  leaqiKDea 

leipenplei  praiperenl,  d*periiieut,  oupcilent  alationnUre*.    4voI.  BTo,    Paria. 

tl.Si. 
tt.  Dcowrroj,  Inatilutet  de  Juitinien,  noineilenient  cipfiqaEea.    "nm.  III.    itb. 

Psrib    6t. 
■  M.  Caaaea.GriwntlletC^breadaXIXnieSIecIe.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    Pari*.    9u 
(4,  Benoiston  de  Cbateauneuf,  De  la  Culoiiiiatioa  dci  condamn£i,  vide  l'aTanta|e 

qa'ii  T  auralt  pour  la  Praocs  a  adaptor  crtte  uteaare.     B<o.     Porti.     1*.  6d. 
S5.  Canaea  C^lebrea  Etiangaraa,  publiiaa  en  Fiance  pour  la  premMte  fait.  Tom.  1, 11, 

8td,    Psru.    each  9i. 


LittofNew  Worlu,S(c. 


Psrii. 

Toa.  ni.  Ids  Putio.    8m. 
P«rifc    7i.6d. 

dp  Cbipitn  de  VenmB,  tnd.  eu  FnucaU  pu  Boolet,  Sme  ConoeMMre.    810. 
Pari*.     3*.6<i. 
W9.  CmpM  jarb  eWiii,  recofn.  at  bran  -1 — *  nut.  ad.  J.  &  G.  BMk.    VoL  Ininn 

._    __        __  _     _ _   _      Berlm.    6i. 

SI.  KvUefop-ItoNnriBM,  v.,  ijtgan  noU  CaBMi  Magni.  qw  olin  An^  dedl^ 

TaMmem  ant  Latia.  a  cod.  (MbMtina  eaa  -  nttla  ADgta^SaioniB).    4to. 

BafUc    ri.Sd. 
91.  IBhknbndi,  DoctrfBa  PuidectaniiD.    VoL  I.    Sni.    Fola*.    11. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

as.  Dtfnaado,  De  fEdaoitiondt*  Sowdt^Haet*  da  Nilnaace.    S«l.  Saai.    Ffii. 
34.  De  Haceda,  Jott  Agoatinbo,  Cirtai  filoMificu  ■  Attieo.    8to.    Udot, 
MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 


■  ftttaUi*  par  iixeit  Saniu  arAcidimia  Rojale  des  Sdeocei  dal'Iu- 

laiut  de  Vimace,  et  imprioiia  par  toa  ocdre.    Tam.  I.  410.     Forii.     1).  lOi. " 
a^  _ de  I'AcadiiDie  ki>;ale  d»  ScieiKei  de  I'lnttitut  de  Fiance.    ToB.  V. 

(Nuiea  1S>1  et  t^^t,)  4tD.     PoriL     ll.  lOk 

ST. Tom.  VI.  (iumie  ifltS.)  4(0.     Pnril.     ll.  lOi. 

M.  Cutdij.  lUtDiain  hut  I'applicatkm  ilu  nkal  de*  itiidui  1 U  uluunn  dca  pnibUnM 

de  phjiique  nuuhcmiUqua.     4U>.     Paru,     II*. 
y.  EMrcioe*  de*  Mathenutiquei,  Seconds  Aimie,  LiiniNini  "SHI.  i  XVIfL 

4X1.    PfTW.    web  Xs.  6d. 
40.  Pouillet,  SJimwi  de  Fbj^iqae  aipeiiioaa^k  el  de  KUtteologie.    Tom.  1. 1 JM 

'putie,  B(o.     Porji,  -Ti.  6d. 
41>  BchnmfW,  Tabki  AoxiJiairei  AitroBonuqnu,  p«ar  I'^ufnte  18C7.    Bio.    C^»m- 

ktigtie.    7». 
tf.  geiwl,  Di  A'lmWB'^te  Beqbicbtiuigen  auf  dcr  KonrDn'iTeitiliti  Sternnarte  is 

ku^gibeic,  Abtb.  11.  Jti>.— Dtc.  IbiS.    foL    Konigib,     ll.  5*. 
43.  UtUvw,  J.  J„  jCleaaate  der  Pfajtiichen  AsCronomie.    Sn>.     ICmi.    IBi. 
44-  Nelto,  Dm  Ab^^udcd  in  Pferdc  idil  dcm  Meuliicbe.    8>o> 

45.  BBn.Uuidbnchderpur>dluugea<uidipbanjclieiiTiigiuiotiieirie.  B*o.  nitKapf. 

Wim.    ll*. 

46.  Strnira,  D.,  ObMnationea  Aitrononiice,  inMitula  in  SpecuU  Elnio.  Dorpaloiiii 

VoL  IV.  laa  Nora  SerieiVoL  L  Obierr.  kiui.  IBM  el  1813.    41a.  nujot. 
Darpett.    ll.  ti. 
4r.  EffisMridi  AtaaaamkbfB  di  Miluio  per  I'uuio  1817.    Sto.    Milnto. 
m.  Cnlle,  Jounal  liii  die  Mine  und  aDgenDdte  Malbematik.    Ir,  Bd.    No.  1, 1, 3. 
in  41b.  ndt  KapL    &rlis.    IS*. 
""-' -     iin,CsbbaUAlgebruca.    4to.    ^Mttard/M.    6*. 
' »  OasMatrie  opd  XrigOMcnf  trie.    Sto.    Str&». 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

■aatUMkakilesAntiUei,U*ninni68— 75.    8*a. 


*^«lal.  UTNlMntLMll.    410.  Fig.  color.  PaSf.  CMhlSi.  islbl.vacbM 


30e  .  Litf  of  New  Work$ 

54.  Ga4M'eiI>DpoDcb*[,MittabeNftt(ittUed«iXc(ada^iM,oa.hviUdriideFniieB. 

Ton,  VI.  (NcKtumei,  Ton.  m.)  Unaioiu  8, 9, 10, 11,  l»,  IS,  14.   He.  odor. 
Sto.     ParU.     tacb  4<.  6d. 
59.  NoUette,  Huiuel  cami^Et  da  judfaiiMrtMiaidMr,  pipUMMt,  bDUDiMc,  AcuhM 
et  pBjfi^jtc.     4  toiB.  8to.     Parit,     3i. 

55.  DocandclJe,  Utomrei  nir  U  fimiUfl  de*  TrfpimiiwiHj  8  JJnuiooi.    4M.  'Vg, 

PmU,    51.51. 
57.  Duperrej,  VoyigB  aalour  dn  Monde,  [tit  tor  Ib  Comtte  de  S.  U.  la  Coqnille, 

pcndsBt  let  wioiw  lett,  f&iS,  1814,«tl8S5.     PrvBiere  diritia^  Zoci^ 

liTruuD  U.  Ul,     Fig.  color.     4lo.     Parii.     ufta  iBa.      - 
&&  Uaiilxddt  et  Bonplend,  Vojage.    Becucil  d'  Obaervtuoiu  do  Zoologie  et  d'Ana- 

lonie  Compart,  liTnixm  XIIL     4la.     Fig.  color.  '  Peru.     ll.  16*. 
99-  DictiondBJi*  du  Sdeocct  Nalardlai  &c    FujiluieDn  PnAncnn  du  JinUn  da 

Boii&c.    Tom.'XUV.  i  XLVU.    8to.    FwU.   ewh  lOi.    Flutetaei,  nhim 

44  4  47,  8*0.  tub  7i. ;  color.  StQ.  euh  ll.  li.     PoiUutt  de*  Natonlnle*, 

cahien  19  et  U,  Bto.  each  .4b' 
£0.  CherBlUer, HiHoire Gtnirala des Hjpoijloiu;  de*criplioadeigeiuetetd«c*pSct> 

qiii  tbrment  cells  gnnda  tribn  de*  Vtgtoat.  linvMoo  HI.    4lo.    Rg.  color. 

Pari:     15a. 
61.  DuliMMl  da  Uoneeao,  Tndti  de*  Arbm  Frtidet*.    N«n*eUi  idbiim,  aogBnttc, 

pu  Portewi  et  TBipiii,  IJTraitoDi  XXXVII.  i  XL.    fot.    Fig.  color.    Ptrn. 

mcfalLis. 
6C.  Diclioiiiuire  Clauiqne  d'Hiitoire  Niturelle,  par  MH.  Audoaio,  Uid.  BoBrdon, 

&c.  ct  fiory   de  Sai^^ViIlcent.     Tom.   XI.     Bto.     Pert).      Ifi.     Pluusba, 

cahier  II,  Sni.  69. ;  color.  9*. 
69,  Fajnudeaa,  Catalogue  DetcriptifetHettaodique  de>  Aunilideaetdea  HolluK|Bei 

de  lile  de  Cone.    8*0.     He.     PoHi.    Ti.  6d. 
C4,  Werner,  Atlai  dei  Oueeai  iPEanipe  pour  terTh  de  ctnD|dfeniant  ■■  Mmmel 

d'Omiiholcsie  de  Temoiiiick,  Uirnusoiu  3, 4,  5.    8to.    Hg.     PariL     PIud, 
,  eich  5s.    Coloured,  each  10>. 
is.  Frcyciner,  Voyan  aotouT  da  Monde  en  1817, 1818, 1819,  et  IBtO,  BotaidqM. 

Ljinuoiu  IIL  el  IV.     fol.     Pant.     «ch  18*. 
OS.  l^mmhick.  NaeTeau  Recodl  de  Flinchei  coloiUei  d'Oiteani,  LiTraiuDt  LXXL 

LXXIl.  el  in.     4ta.     Poru.     each  15).     in  blio,  eKh  ll.  ll. 
er.  De  BliInTUIc,  Hanoel  de  Malacalogle  et  de  ConchUidogle,  Alhu,  Sine  ndeitMic 

liiniMn.     8tu.     Porii.     Plain,  9>.     Colonred,  ll.  ll. 
OS.  Skiot-Hilaiie,  (Aagule  de),  jDwen,  et  Caaibeiieda,  Plantei  Unwila  del  BrM- 

liani,  Uiraiioni  9, 10, 11.     4to.     Fig.      Parit.     each7i.  ed. 

69.  Aniulei  de  la  SociM  linnfenne  de  Pati*.    Tom.  III.  IV.  et  V.    8>o.    P«r4L 

each  3O9. 

70.  TeauoiDck,  Houograpbte  de  MamiiialoEie,  ou  DeKription  dequatqae*  genre*  de 

■oammif^  dont  la  itokxn  ont  ttt  observtea  dam  lei  ditKrelites  Mottta  de 
IfUirope,  DvraUou  Vir.    4(o.     Fig.    Paru.    10*.  6d. 

71.  Bory  de  Saint  Vioceul,  1,'HoainK  (Homo)  £tiai  Zoologique  «u  le  genre  humain, 

tie  editioa.    t  toI.  18nio.    Pnrfl.    lOi. 
7S.  Sagerel.  Deaii^nie  H£nuriie  *ur  In  Cncirbitacte),  prlndpalement  leH61on.   Bn. 
Piri'i.     3>.6d. 

73.  Saint  Qililrc,  Flora  BresiliB  Meridlonali*,  Fisdc.  V.    4lo.     Fig.     Parii.    li.  I*. 

fol.  Fig.  color.  4l.  lOi. 

74.  De  Cendolle.  Organograpfaie  VtgHalt,  on  DeicriptiDii  niiomife  de*  orgaoe*  de* 

planlei.  Ice.    1  vol.  8to.     Pwji,     ll.  7i. 

75.  TiUHC,  Flore  de*  Animet.  Tom.  IT.  li  llinlion.    fol.    Fig.  color.   Porn,   f  I.  fc 

76.  DiclioDnure  d'Agricnlture  Pratique,  nor  Neufdiatcan,  Pnteaa,  Petit-TboDtn,  Uc 

«»ol.  8.0.     Porit-  11,  11..  64. 

77.  Thbmn,  Conr*  de  Callare  et  de  Natnalisatfoa  de*  VEoilMu,    fi  roL  Sn>.     Pur^ 

f  I.  lh  6d. 

78.  BUmrire*  de  la  SodM  d'Hiitoire  Natatdle  de  Pari*.    Ten.  III.     litu  paitie-io 

4to.     Porii.     15*. 
■79.  Daieie  de  Chabriel  et  BouUlet,  Eaau  OMepqae  inr  la  Hootagne  de  BaCltde. 
tol.    Fig.    Ptrig,    II.  ll. 


PubhiktdoH  the  CoHtiiieut.  SOQ- 

80.  Gaclin,  D.,  nora  BUbmIi.  Alnlki,  et  Cit  el  Tnu-Kbcwna.  IVToni.  com 

tnppl.  ct  iad.     8td.     CarUmh: 
Bl.  CoUoctio  plinURun  oOdnallniD,  ran  Icod.  color.  Fue.  I.— XV.  foL  IKiMeUer^^ 
es.  GvMhH,  D.,  Pauihctn  Hiuti  Uninn.  Reg.  BoniH.  RbenBin  fioDneu.  n«c  noa 

PocDhigh».  CreMdeni.  cum  15  Icod.  tee,  &c.     ill.  Tol.     Z)ilKeU«:/'. 
•9.  GoUIbm,  D.,  NBtarhiilodKbei  Allu  nebst  Burfnbri.    EcUiiteniiig  lift.  rd.  oik 

8  Knpf.     DamldJirf. 
84.  Fobiiuuiii,D.,duSiundeTS;BlnndRWirlwlthi«K,l>Heft  Syiteoi  der  Fbche. 

foL    HeidMarg.    Mil  18  Kopr.  *l.    Laige  paper,  tL  IOl 
B5.  Abbuidlungcn  dec  Konigl.  AcideuUdci  WiiKrudiafln]  laBeHin,  aai  dem  Jibr 

t8<4.     4(11.     Bntia.     IL  lAt. 

86.  Uartiai,  D.  de,  Hot*  Genen  el  SpecMa  plaulamm  qau  in  Ilinere  per  Bra>iliBm, 

1817— 18S0^GaJl.etdMC    VoLlI.  faic.  t.  can  40  Ub.    4la.  MaucU.    BI..B).. 

87.  Hcigen,  Betchrcibuiu  der  bckannleii  Earap.  iwdgeflagellen  loKktcD.    5  Bde. 

milKupf.     Sto.     tfnn. 

88.  Maiimiliati,  Pripi  lu  Wied,  Beilngg  nr  Natargnchkhte  ton  BruiiMn,  Bd.  t. 

8nu     Wtim*T.     16*. 

89.  PobI,  J.  E.,  FliDtamm  BraiUia  leonea  et  deacriptione*  hactenni  inrdiUB,  fbl.faac. 

lucumU  tab.  en.  piet     Viiaiob.    61.  6>. 

90.  Ekart,  Gcamina  at  plautai  lub  aqalt  pjane  naltotri,  qua  in  Doc.  Coburg.  ipooM 

pn)Teii.ra(c  ],«,  3.     fal.     CAurgL     ll.  lOt 

91.  Wahlenberg,  Fkira   Saecka  rnumtrani  plaatai  Succhb  iix^.  poM  liiUHniin. 

Fanffda.     Biro.     Uptake     \7u 
9f.  HoM,  Flora  Aoitriaca.    Vol.  1.    Sio.     Tiwlai.    16i. 
93.  Pml,  Flora  Sicaia  eibtbeni  planlai  nKnlom  ib  Sicilu,  Ue.  rep.    Tom.  L  8*0. 

Pngt.     lOh 
9*.  Filannr,  Nme  aauification  dei  Beptilien.    4lo.    Wiat.    5i. 
9ft.  Heilwig,D.,  SpBdatmvteuniiafrendDaanimdeKriplBetlabalnmeiicolor.Ubut. 

op.  potth.   Supplen.  II.    SecL  III,  lab.  151—175.  coat,  aeripb  a  D-  S^wae- 

gricben.     large  4M.     Lipi.     II.  111.  fid.     VbIIdih  paper,  ll.  5i. 
96  Poca,  So  i  Kegri  o  Solla  natnra  priDddia  dell'  noma.    Saggio  ideolo^co  e  finokt- 

pat.    Vol.  I.    Sto.    NrpeH. 
9t.  SteHdel  et  HoclBletler,  EanBwnlia  planlantm  GmMuii*,  Helvduaqae  in 


98.  HeiMrietiellaSoektalMUaiiadelle  Sdoue.  TeddenteiDHodena.    Ton.  XIX. 

&«e.  11.  della  Memorie  di  Fuica.     4lo. 

99.  dcUa  R.  Accademia  delle  Scienie  d!  Tmido.    Tomi  XXIX.  c  XXX. 

4IO.     Tniaa. 

100.  HarliQi,  Ledoni  di  Fukdogia.    t  TomL    8to.     Milana. 

101.  SchledModal,  Admbratione*  pluilaram,  &«c.  4tD*.  4to.  Berolvi. 
IOC  ScUecbtendal,  Linnm,  JouToal  for  die  Bolwiik  18S6.  4  Uefte.  fO*. 
lOS. dawelb  fir  18»7.  Ur  Bd.  Ir  Stock.    Sa. 

104.  Tieiiranoa,  'Iledemann,  &c.  Zeilacbiifl  Tor  Fbjiiologie.     Sr  Dd.  Id  4  DO.     4to. 

IkoaHaJt.     II.  ll».  ed. 

105.  Benelini,  J.,  Secbiter  Jibreibericht  uber  die  rorbcbiitU  det  phjiiicheii  Wissen- 

■cbafken.    Sto.     niUam.    7i.  6d. 

106.  Von  dcD  Damen  an  die  iJamen.    Koaenepiilll.    Bio.    Hambitrg.    it, 

IC/r.  AetaMora  Pbjiictt-Hadica  Acadeo.  Can.  Leop.  Carolina  Natum  Cnriownna. 

Ton.  Xm.  p.  1,8.    4to.    .Bomur. 
toe.  Bnndca,  J},  R.,  llonognplile  dea  Ammomaki,  mit  f  Knpf.  4lo.    Hamitttr.    Sl 

109.  Fmik,  D.,  de  Salamaiidne  Termtrii  Yita,  etolutiiKie,  lOTmatione  TracMlos,  cum 

tab.  M,    BtnL     iJ.  la. 

110.  Bcjologia  GeriDBiuca  a  Neci  tod  Eaenbeck. 

til.  Sternberg,  Comle,  Enai  d'ua  Eipoii  gingiHntico^bMuiiqoe  d«  la  Bore  du  monde 
prinllir  Cah.  4e  in  fol.  btCc  15  pi.    &itiAomu.    91.  IOl 

lit.  Schiufc  NaMrgetcbichte  und  AbbiJdongen  der  Siiugeihjere.  <t  Uefie,  each  irltli 
7  platea.     fbl.     lOl. 

113.  Scliarer,  LiclieDea  Helietici  einccali,  fuc  1— 6M*.    4taL    Ben^. 

114.  Visiaiii,  StirfNam  Dalmalicanun  Specimen,  cS.  tab.    4to.     Polocii. 

115.  Broirn,  R.,  Prodromal  Flone  Nd*b  Hollandia  ci  IiuoIb  Vao-IKemen,  exhiben 


SIO  Xwt  i>f  New  TTorJb 

dwiieteiM  pUnunin.  Edit.  Stk  ab  ipn  h 
Exnbeck.  VoM.  Bto.  Its. 
-tl(i.  Bdcheofaidij  D.,  IcooognipbU  bounics  exotica,  mts  bortna  boUnicni,  iuii^iUM 
pUiiUf.  Eiin  Europim  ii»«nt.  coll.  cum  cooiDiMnria  inocinctoecL  IwCetw 
riatab.  4(0.  Lip*,  cumub.  an.  nigc.  iL  11>.  Gd.  cnm  lab.  m.  ^ct.  S.  fla. 
117.  Bargen,  Heior.  too.  Venucb  cioer  MeiM|nphia  der  Cbina.  nut  B  KapfutaM* 
In  Mki  und  10  Tibclleo.    /{oMitirj.     1816,    AL 

MEDICINE,  SURGEiltY,  &o. 
lie.  Boalan,  Traili  EUraentaira  da  DiigQoitic,  d«  Frutoatic.  dlndioailoM  AinpoD- 
flqnea,  on  Coan  ds  MMirine  Clintquc.    Tom.  II.  et  I[I.  8*0.    faint.  II.  1>^ 
119.  Haygno',  NiHiTdle*  Demoiutntiona  d'AowudieiBaii.    Umtaon  XVTIt.    fol. 

110.  HaTor,  Mimoira  >ur  llljponarthicif,  on  mr  ka  'irA^mtaaA  de>  FtMtaret,  par  !■ 

planclMtte.    Bto.    Fara.    9a.  Sd. 
Itl.  OcndiiD,  HiMnre  Anatonqoe  dii  Inlannnadom.    Taok  U.  («t  dernier.)    Sto. 

Parii.    t0a.6d. 
IH.  Btdard,  EUmnu  d'Auatomie  Giairale.      Seco&de  MltiOB,  aagiMntfB  d'one 

Notice  aula  Vie  et  ha  Tnrfaax  de  rAoten.     Bto.     Parii.    ISa. 
Its.  SablaiTole*,  Becborcbea,  be  lelalira*  k  hi  piMomiMnee  el  i  I'iaflaeiice  dn 

OrgaaaadigatiftdeBEDriaanr  leC<r«ean.    8*0.    Porta.    7a.  Od. 
If^  Cloqaet,  Julea,  Anatomie  de  I'Homnie,  □■  Deacriptioa  et  Fignrti  LiOw^pfaitea 

de  tODtea  In  Partita  du  Corpa  Haiuiii.     Liirahan  XXIX.     fd.     Parfi.    IS*. 
115.  II   ..  Muiael  d'AnitoDiie  deacriptiTr  da  Corpi  HaiUaiii,  en  Plaadiet  lidM^ 

U*niu>n  XV.  i  XX.    4to.    Parii.    each  6t. 

1«6. ,    Fif.  Mkff.  nCh10i.M. 

l*r.  CloqiKt,  Hippoljle,  Tnlli  complet  de  I'Anaiomie  de  rftMome  oonparte  k  ceUe 

dta  AatEsain.     LiTniaon  XI.    4to.    FoHi.    9*. 
Its.  Diclioannre  de  HMecine,  par  UH.  Adebu,  Aadial,  &c.  &0.     Ton.  XVII.  et 

XVIH.    8*0.     Pa™,    each  10% 
lt9.  Bayle  el  Hallard,  ManoFl  d'Anatumie  G£nint«.      IB*a      Parfa.     8a. 
lao.  Dete^  ainlquedebMdadieSy[^ililiqB«.   Unwaoir  VL  et  VII.    4M.    fig. 

color.    Pnria.    each  ISa. 
151.  I^ebaiae,  Prfeii  PhjtMogtqoe  am  lea  eaarbdre*  de  la«thinoe  teclftrale.    Svo. 

Pirii.    7a. 
IM.  Belmat,  Traiti  de  la  C;alolinn1e  Saapsbieniia.     e*o.     Pa*fn     7*.  6d. 
139.  Barrai,  Trait£  aur  lea  Gastralgiea  el  lea  Enteralglei,  ou  Halkdiea  Neftmiea  de 

I'Eatomac  etdei  Intntini.    8*0.     Parb.    9a. 

134.  Rajer,  IMtf  dea  Maladiei  de  la  Fean.    Tom.  II.    Pat*  I.  Sn.    PaHl.  «• 

135.  rudeiaaiin  el  Gnwlin,  Recherebea  Eiperimentalea,  ftc  air  la  Dlfteatkin,  oooit. 

dM  dani  lea  qeam  chMea  d'Aninaai  Tetlibrta.    Seconde  Paitie.     8*0. 
Pan'i.     IOl  6d. 

136.  Cheiallitr  et  Rjehard,  Dictionnaiie  de>  Drognei  Stmples  el  Conipalfci.    Tara. 

Let  II.    Sto.    Para.    II.  4i. 
1ST.  lUcbe  et  Sanion,  NoUTeaui  Elimenade  Pathdogie  Hedioo-tftirurgtcale.     Tom. 

IIL     Prendiie  Partie.     e*n.     Piir<>.     III. 
ISa.  Hitdeahrand,  D.,  Annalea  Scbolai  Clinica  Mcdlcn  tlehMmrii.     Para  L     8*0. 

Povia.    Ida. 

139.  KiUm,  D.,   Opoicula  Aeadeadcai  Hedtcx  et  niMoglcap   eoUrcta,  aacti,  et 

emendate    VoL  L    8*0,     ZJpa.    It). 

140.  Ocaterteicher,  Tabuln  Anatomica,    Sect.  1.  UMhiBla  Tdb.  XXIU.  eiplic.  lot. 

fic&Uodt.    «1. 
IM.  I^ncenbeei,  O.,  leonet  AnaloBritv Neendogiw.    Faac.  Inat  rtfdo*.    bl.  att. 

cum  43  tab.  Ml.     OMtinfK. 
14*.  RiHan,  D.,  Ubet  den  Kreialaaf  dea  Blutea  in  Kindt,  nelelWB  nocfa  ntefct  geaA- 

mel  bat.     4to.  luit  11  Kupf.     KarAnJbc. 
149.  Bleuland,  J.,  loooet  Anatenied-patbohMlan  pvtiam  Coqnrii  Rnneid  qan  hi 

A^-j^A^.  %».^i   *_.j   Bk— -r^jc^  ,g,,    Paaclaa.    4to.     TV^^ilrti  ad 
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14^  Blmknd,  J.  IcDDe»,AiwlDDiico-phjualo|pcB,tcc.    FaK^lu.  41a.    Ibid.    ISi, 
1451  Brer*,  Trotpelta  de  Rliahamatl  ottenuti  Ddio  Qlruca  Medics  di  Fadon. 

'  Sto.     PodDM. 
14fi.  Ueckd,  D.,  T*bu1a  Anitomico-palhologic*.    Faic.  4(iu.    IntcutiKeptioDC*  ct 

HcrnlK,  To!,  niaj.     Upi.     V.  99. 
147.  Scboenberg,  McnioriE  ml  ttittabilimralo  dclli  GtcoIailDne  nella  Icgatnn  tncbe 

rediiune  del  troDChi  delle  Arterie  con  le  coDcbiuwom  ininedUte,  conStiT. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

14B.  Centner,  Hfnioin  idt  In  Onndei  Rontea,  In  Cbemin*  de  Par,  et  )e*  Canani  de 
'      NatiestlaBi  tnd.  de  rAllemand,  et  prteMi  d'une  talroductiini  pu  Girmrd. 
Sto.     Park.     lOi. 
-149.  ArafaiTea  dei  DccmiTniei  el  do  Imentiotii  NonTellea  Faitei  dana  lei  Science*, 
lea  Aiti,  et  lei  Manufacturea  pendant  fannie  IBtd.     6*0.     FvrU,     lOi.  6d. 

150.  ChiiXian,  Deaeripiion  dei  Hachinn  et  procMti  (pedS^  dana  lea  brcTeti  dln- 

TCnlion,  de  Fer^tjonment,  el  dlmpunition  dont  la  dnree  eat  ei(UT£e.     Ton. 
XII.     Fig.     4to.     Porii.     II.  I6s. 

151.  Dictioniiaire  Techiiologique,  on  Nourean  Dictkinniiie  UniietMil  del  Am  et  H6- 

liera.     Turn.  XI.   Sto.     PliDchnMh.  IT  et  IB.  4tD.     t&b 
tSt.  Abhandlungen  der  Riin.  Teehniicheii  Depntitiun  tit  Geirerbr.     It  Th).   fol. 
niil4<Kupferp.     BerKn,     n.  7*. 

MILITARY  SCIENCES  AND  HISTORY. 
133.  AIGi,  Sjalime  d'ArtiOerie  de  Campagne  de  LJeatenanl-0<ii6nl  Allii,  eompati 
i*ec  In  Snt^ntn  da  Comitf  d'Artilkrie  de  Francej  da  GribeanTal,  Ice    tT«. 

ri.ed. 

154.  Giainl  Fo?,  Hiitoire  de  la  Ouerre  de  U  Pentninle,  aou  Napokon.  Turn.  1.  IL 

IIL  IV.     8to.  et  Atlas.     PoHt.     tl.  10a. 
153.  Muqniide  Chtmbnj,  PhiloaopMe  de  h  0  aem.    Sto.     Parw.    7a.  6d. 
IM.  Lamj,  TnilE  I'heorique  el  Pralique  d«  Balteiiea.     Bfo.     Fig.     Porii.     Ba. 
1»7.  Labaitntr,  Manuel  de  I'Officicr  d'Etnt  Major.     Bm.     Fsril.     Ti.  6d. 
15B.  Laffaille.  M^moirei  gur  la  Campagne  du  Corpi  d'Armie  dn  Pjrentn  Oricnlaln, 

coniniandte  par  le  Gjnirst  Duheane  en  1S08,  &c.  &c.     Bto.     Pnrii.    lOi.  6d. 
I59.  Decker,  Die  Anillerie  flit  alle  Waffen,  in  3  Thielcn,  tie  aehr  Tcnnehrte  AuBage. 

IrTheil.STO.     Bn-Jin,  1B«6.     Ita. 
IdO.  Tablea  dea  prJDcipalei  dimeiulona  et  pmdi  dn  baaehei.i-ftu  de  campagne  et  de 


conAtl.     l«l.  Iti. 


FINE  ARTS. 


IM.  liiMt  el  ZanUi,  ArtUtectora  Modcme  de  la  Sicile.   UTrainm  I.  k  VIII.   foL 

Pam.  each  7a.  6d. 
ISS. ■ Archttectnn  Antiqge  de  la  Sidla.  Litraiion  L  foL  Porfi.  15*. 

164.  Conic  de  Ciaric,  Huifa  de  Sculpiurs  Antique  et  UuderDe.    UTniaaii*  I.  et  II. 

410.  (Telle  in  Bto.)     Foni.    eacb  II.  lOa.  (To  be  completsd  Id  10  lii raiMna.) 

165.  Oaliria  dn  Conlenporaiiia,  o«  CoUectiaa  dn  Portouti  del  Vaoiaea  qui  le  laat 

reodun  c£lebm  depwa  la  fin  du  18*  Side.    Unaiioni  V.  VI.    G>l.    Parfe. 

each  151. 
IM.  QalfiiB  dea  Ptiatm,  on  CoUacIkia  de  Fottraiti  dn  FeiulKa  lea  ploi  cMMiiM  d« 

loutn  Ira  Eculei.     Lirniaoru  XVIL  XVIIL    fol.     Parii.   each  IJ.  Ii. 
167.  IctiDDgnpble  de*  C^oolaBporalni  depiA  1789  iunn'i  18«0.    LiTraUMi  XXIIL 

fol.     P^rit.     15a. 
lU.  CoiileiaponiiiiEtiangeii,onBeciieUIcoiMqpraphiqHdn  Etrangeraln  ptniaW- 

brei.    LinUKm  IV.  fd.    Porii.    ISi. 
169.  iMgrapliie  dn  Homnei  Olcbiei,  on  Collection  de  Fac-Sliailn  de  Letbea.  Aota- 

gnphci,  et  de  S^oatuiei.    Livraiiona  I.  et  U.    410.     FiHa.   cash  7a.  6d. 


SJ2  Ust-ofNiu}  Workt 

170.  Lc*  TosTiiMi  du  Roi  Hmi,  i'fris  le  Uoimaciit  et  le>  Daiiot  de  U  B 

Rd;*]«,  pu-  MM.  Chimpollion,  FigMC,  Dubou,  et  UoUe.    Gnnd  foL  btcc 

Flincbet  color.    Parii.    51.  6*. 
tri.  Choiid'EdiBcu  Public)  cotutroiu  on  prajMi  an  Fnncr.iwrMH.Gotiriier,  Bwt. 

Grilkm,  elTvdiea.     LimiuniS.  fd.     Farw.    cuih  7(.  ed. 
17tl  GaUrie  Litliognphign  desTibleaui  de  S.  A.  K.  Mgiir,  le  Due  d'OHnni.  Unu. 

■am  XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVTII.  X&IX.  XXX.  fol.    Pari*,  ocli  11.  1). 
ITS.  Bonner,  Muioel  dn  Jeniin  Artiilei  Ri  Pdotora.     Sto.     Fig.     Foru.     i5m. 

174.  Hapoleon  et  tt*  Cootemporaiiu,  Suite  de  GnriLrei,  reprewnUnt  dei  tn^  ilitnt- 

iuDC,  de  demencc,  de  gtntmaitt,  &c.  liTnuoni  X.  XI.  XII.  4to.  Pari*, 
each  11.41. 

175.  DcKTiplioD  de  I'Egjpii.    Snonde  fdiiion.    limuun  CCVIL  i  CCXL  (et 

demier.)  fbl.    each  Iti.  6d. 

176.  TIkhdu,  Un  An  i  Rone  et  daoi  ki  EoTirou,  Recncil  de  Dewm  LMtaptoUit*. 

lirraljontX.  XI,  XII.  fbl.     Porit.    euh  ISl 

177.  Mutie  Rojrtl  da  Fnnee,  ou  Cdlecdno  Qtt.i6e  da  Cltdi  d'CEaira  de  PaDture  tt  de 

Sculpture  dont  il  I'al  enrich^  depoii  la  Ralanntion.  Public  par  Had. 
Filhal.  LiTTiiioiu  L  a  V.  Grand  8to.  each  15). ;  pipirr  telm,  each  II.  li.  ; 
4ta,  papw  relin.  II.  16). ;  twnTe)  nir  papier  de  l>  Cbiue,  II.  li. 

178.  Thenol,  tual  de  Penpectiie  Pntiqaii  pour  recliSei  lea  Compoiitiona  et  deisner 
.  d'aprea  Nature.     6  iifiauooa,  8*a.     Fnrii.     11.  lOi. 

179.  Thibault,  Applicalion  de  la  PenpectiTC  XJoiain:  au  Art)  da  Deinn.     4to.     Fig. 

ForiL     31.  l^i. 
lap.  I«lan>uiJlv,  £dificet  de  Bome  Hodemc.  LivraiaoDi  X.  XL  Tal.  Fatu.  each  9*. 
181.  MeilJng,  Voyage  Pi(tare«|ue  daos  te>  Frrenio  Fnui^atM)  et  lea  departeaieiia  ad- 

Jaceu).     Li«raiioD  V.   fbl.  oblong.     Pari).     tL  Is. 
IBS.  Lut»Hi,HoDDnieiu  Antique!  el  Modemeide  la  Sicile.  LiTraiuml.  Tol.  Parii.  9k 
ISS.  Pachu,  RelatioQ  d'un  Vojage  dana  la  Uarmarique,  la  Cjr^naique  et  Iri  Oaui 

d'AudjeUl  et  de  Mandeti.    I'eile.    Premieie   LiTTainD,  4Ia     Allu  dei 

Planctc).     Premiere  et  Secoude  Livraiaaiia,  bL     Purii.     eaidi  19). 

184.  Arnault,  Vie  Poliliqiie  et  Mililaire  de  Najwlciin.  Ton.  U.  17*  UTraiuD.    A.WB 

4Plaiicliei,  fol.     P.rii.     ISi. 

185.  Langloii,  Suai  Uuloiique  et  Deacriptif  )ur  I'AbbajB  de  Foatenelle  de  Saiut 

Wandrille.     Grand  B.o.     Hjj.     Phtu.     15.. 
IBS.  Antiqniti)  de  I'AlMce,  ou  Cbaieaai,  EAlifcietaulreaMonnnieiudei  Depertemena 

do  Haut  Rhin  et  de  Bat  Rhin,  aiecTeite  Hittoriqae  et  DcMxiplif.    Li*rai»a 

VII.  fol.     Purii.  each  9*. 
187.  Leiicre  di  Fianeeaco  Uiliaia  al  Coate  Fr,  di  SangioTaDDi,  on  pei  la  prima  i«Iis 

pnblicate.     llmo.     Piaigi,     9u 
]8S.  Hionnel,  De  la  mvli  et  du  pria  de>  UeduUei  Rooiinea.  Scconde  tdition,  anf- 

meiu^.     S  *oJi.  8to.     Foru.     11.  8). 

189.  Callet  et  Leiuenr,  AnfalttctDtc  Ilalieone.  ou  Palaii,  Miiioni,  et  autm  £dificei  de 

I'lulie  Modeme.     Liiniun  I.  fd.     Faru.     9). 

190.  Labarde,  MaDumeni  de  la  Fiance.     LivraiHw  XXV.  fol.     Fig.     Farw.     11.  7i. 

191.  Galirie  de  S.   A.  Rovale.  Hadune   la   DDcbe)W  de  Beitl.     livi^iom  XXV. 

XXVL  XXVII.  M.     Farii.    each  11.  7t. 
19S.  KouigLPraaabcbeOenMldeGaUerieiDStandrai^.    l*-LeiC    1*  and  «■  AliA. 

Or.  fol.    £<rJm.   tick  IL  9). 
19S.  Leoni,  Priiwlpali  Honwnenti  innalnU  dal  1814  a  totlo  II  IStS,  da  S.  H.  Haiia 

Loigia,DucheiMdiPBiBa.    Faac  1  and  i.  c,  IS.  tav.   fbl.    PanM. 

194.  Stockelbert,  Binn  too,  Dar  Apallotempel  n  Baoal  in  Arfcadieo  und  die  da- 

•elbat  anigegnbenan  Kldwerke,  mil  31  Knpf.  roj.  foL    Bam.    Itl.  Ifc. 

195.  PaiMiaws  dn  Rhin  arac  on  Guide  ponr  le  Vojage  da  RUn,  &c.     Majprif,' 

Colcgoe.    4te.    fig.    15*. 

196.  lUinlwTK,  SSOatliantptbeHiMoiyofTjUEaloiipiegel.    «d,    il.Ti. 

197.  Rambei^  30  Blatter  in  ReineLe  Fuchi.    Mo,    ll.  lOi. 

198.  Bottiger,IdMnaiirKan)t-H^lln9agie,l'Cailiia,Suninibaunid«rRa&^oiKniln 

Allertbnna  inr  Voi-homenKhen  Hjdiologte  der  Gritcbca  8*0.  iwt  Knpf. 
DrfdtH.     15e. 

199.  Giietbe,  ion,  UberKonat  and  AllnUian.    5>  Bd.  3>  HeA.  Sto.    StKHfri. 


.,t^iO( 


K^K 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY.  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS, 
POLITICS,  *c., 

SOO.  Frignot,  DocuracDi  Anttentiqnei  et  DetoiU  Cnrieiu  lur  Ici  dtpeiMW  d«  Loui 
XiV.  CD  Batitnciii  et  Ch&teiiu  Rojaiu,  he'    Sto.    j^ni.    Ti.  6d. 

901 :  fVejcioet,  Tovage  uilour  du  Uonde,  afcali  miT  lea  Cmrettei  de  S.  M.  Wmia 
et  !■  Phvilaeniie,  wwluil  lu  tnoiea  181T,  IBIS,  IBIP,  IBtO;  Pwtie  HiHo- 
riqne.    Li<ru«ona  IV.  T.    4to.     Fari*.  cadi  IBi. 


Marqait  c 
deMac 


.  Et  aoi  I'Anli-Htcbiafcl  de  Frederic  IL    8ro.     Pont. 
t04.  AubemoB,  Coniideraliona  Hisloriquei  el  Polkiqnei  nr  la  RuMie,  I'Antrieba,  H 

la  Pnuie.    Btd.    Parii.    5i. 
COS*  Cne,  L'Espagne  nulei  lUut  dsU  MauofldeSoutbon;  tiad,  dc  I'AnghJs,  B«ec 

dei  Note*  etAdditioni,  par  Don  AodtH  If  oriel.    Tom.  Let  II.    Bio.    Pari), 

IL  li. 
S06.  DeFiadt,  ConoDrdat  dgrAmeriqneaTecRone.     Sra.     Poria     8a. 
«OT.  HonlguJlard,  Iliitnire  de  Fnnee,  depsia  la  fin  da  lUcM  de  Lonti  XVL  nMD'k 

I'aimielBfS.     Tom.  I.  &  VIII.     Sto.     Paru.     M.  4t. 
•08.  YiUimahi,  NoDTeaui  U«laiig«  Hiitoriqnn  et  Littfrwfea.     8tq.     Pari*.     ISi. 
109.  Tbiebaalt,  Frederic  le  Grand,  >a  Faniillc,  aa  Conr,  ton  OoaTanemnt,  &c.    Tn])- 

■ieme  Mition.     9  toI.  Sto.     Pnrti.     tL  16a. 
tlO.  Dumetnil,  Hiatoire  de  Dos  Joan  d'AEtriche.    Seconda  UHiob  Bn.    Pima.   6a. 
Sll-  Salguea,  L'Antidcte  de  Usnlniuge,  on  Sii  Qoealtoiu,  tec,  inrle  ptoget  de  retablir 

oa  de  tolirer  tea  Jeauitea.     Btd.     I^rii.     9*. 
SIX.  De  Barante,  Hiitoire  dea  Doca  de  BmirgaBW,  de  la  Mauoa  da  ValgU,  13M— 

147T.     Tom.  XL  S^paitie,  XII.  ctXIll.<et  dernier.)     StoUBto.     PoHt. 

11.4*. 

»13.  Ada*.     8  liTniiMM,   Sto.     31. 

tl4.  Hecren,  MbddcI  de  THlalinre  AodeniH,  tradnhe  par  Tfauiot    Seconde  MUioa. 

8*0.     Pnria.     Ita. 
415.  CrillUnd.  Voyage  i  Mini,  as  Fieu*e  Blanc,  aa  deli  de  Fatoql,  diu  le  Midi  dn 

Ro.vaume  de  Scnnir,  &c.     Tom.  III.     Bto.     Parii,     ISa. 
C16.  Mauclin,  Ketionnairc  Univmel  de*  Qeognphlea  FhjBqne,  Hiatonqne,  el  PaN- 

tiqiw,  do  Moode  Ancien,  da  Mojen  Aee,  et  dei  Tema  Mademea.     Bni.  Paria. 

II.  ]l*.6d. 
XIT.  Ribotteau,  L'Acll'Mantlorier,  on  lea  Jeanitra  defeodaa,  jnatiBAa,  et  vengia  def 

attaqoea  de  lenn  Enoeniia.     Sto.     Parti.     9a. 
118.  Diclionoaire  Geognphiqiie  Univerael,  &c..  par  oiw  SociM  de  GeogTa|ilMi.   Tom. 

in.     Seconde  Partie.     Btd.     Parii.     Itt. 
S19.  Reperunre  UnJTencI,  HUlorique,  Bi(^rapluqiie,  dca  Fetoinea  cCIibra,  nortea  on 

TiTanlei.     4  toI.  8td.     Parit.     Zl.  Ba. 
3M.  CollectioiideHtinairearelatiriarHiiloicedeFrWice,  jnaqu^Xnie  ffiede,  par 

Goisol.    Tom.  XXVIII.    Sto.     Parit.    9>. 
•fl. JDaqi^ao  GonmeDcnuait  da 

XVne  SMclr,  pai  PetiUt    Tom.  Ul.    Seoonile  paitle  (et  denOm.}    Sto, 


tt6.  Uimoire*  de  O.  J.  OlTiwd,  mt  aa  Tie  el  aaa  dirtiM*  o 

Tom.  ni.    Btd.    9i. 
ttr.  Vleo,Princip«adelaPUIa*oT>Inede)^MoitT),tnid«it>delBSneaa>Viwi«,par 

Uicbeiet.    8«o.    Fvli.    lOh  6d. 
nS.  TinAoraki,  Vovage  i  Pding,  1  trarera  U  Moi^le,  eo  18f0  et  lUl,  trad,  do 

Raaaa ;  pnUu  avee  dai  Correctimi  et  del  NMea  pat  Klapnthi    1  loL  Sra. 

avcc  Atlu  hi  4tD.     Forii.    IL  llSa. 


SU  Hit  tfNcK  Worki 

tl9.  IbteBmn,  DkHoBMln  Ofagraphlqw  pantOL    i  vd.  l&M.    Parti.    1^ 
S30.  Desnicheli,  tfiatotre  Gininlc  du  Mojeti  Age.    Ton.  I.-Sto.    Para.   10«.6<l. 
131.  Thien,  Hiiuira  de  li  Aewtiition  Fnucuw.    Tom.  VIL  et  VIII.    Sto,   PtU. 

1L1>. 
131.  Le  Comte  de  Swot  Anlain.  Hiitoire  de  1*  Fronde.  3  «>l.  Svo.  Parti,  ll.  lit.  6d. 
fS&  D'AtteJd,  Uail>|i>-Gbir*'i,  SnlUo  de  Crimie,  ou  Vajaga  et  SouTeruia  du  Doc  de 

BjcheJlDU.    lli>p.    font. .  6t. 
134.  CoICu,  Coiuid£ratioiisaur]aiiuieenaetiuMtondetHiniilrei.  Sto.  Parii,  S».6i. 
1S5.  HMtoire  Gini[>lG  d»  Vovwei,  ou  NounUe  Collegiitm  de>  ReJalioni  de  V«tm* 

p«rMeretpiu-TeiTC.    lorn.  VIL  VUL  IX.     Sto.     P.j™  ewb  llh.  6d. 
Ht  P*  !■  SwUe  el.do  set  rappom  btcc  I'AngletecrB  &  I'epoque  de  la  Conititnoon  de 

leU.     8>>0.     Paril,     St. 
tST.  Dulaun,  Uiili^  plijiique,  civFle,  et  morale  dei  Eava-mu  de  P»rii.    Tom,  VL 

lere  panie.     Bra.     Punt.     10s.  Sd, 
lS8i  AncelM,  Six  Moit  «u  Rvmo,  ]>ura  icriKt  en  IStH,  i  I'epoque  da  CoaroDDcmeDt 

de  rEcnpereiirNicolai.     Mb     Partis     lOi.  6d, 
139.  ThibiDdeBii,  HiiCoire  GtntreJe  de  Ni poison  Boaaparte.     Tom.  L  etTom.IV. 

tJOl,     Bra.     Pnrii.     It.  U. 
MO.  CoHoctiaD  ds  CbiowQiiei  NatioBalei  Fnnfiiies.    Fu  Bupbon.   XVIUa  Iitw- 

lon.     Moiutrelet.     rDm,  IX.  et  XV.     1  Tul.     Btq.     PorU.   IBi. 
141.  LeiKltktidaBlaihSceneiUiaQ^uu,  DecemW.iaas.     Sto.    Parii.    lOi-M. 
M&  BwVD  fab,  UiDotorit  de  1B12,  canteoant  le  piicu  des  irfnement  de  eelta 

■  DDie,  t  ml.  8*0,     Pirril.     ll.  ll.  ^^ 

M9.  SH^rarhie  Ui>i*enelle,  Afldeiina  et  Modene.     Todi.  XLVIL  et  XLVUL. 

8  vd.    Bto.     ll.  4a. 
144.  CoJieclioa  de  Meilleurei  Dittertatioiit,  Noticei  et  Trut£*  partjculien  tclafifi  i 

I'HiMoIre  de  Fnnce.     Uinitoo  IV.     t  lol.     Sit>.     Parii.     18*. 
$46.  Btagnpbic  Unwenelle  et  Portative  del  Gualempunint.  Liinuoai  XV. — XXm. 

8  TO.    Purti.    each,  St.  ed. 

146.  Baroa  Charles  Dupin,  Siliutioii  PiograssUe  dei  foroei  pioductiTei  de  la  Frano* 

depui  1814.     8tt>.     Poru.     3«. 

147.  PouqycTllle,  Vojage  de  la  Grece.     3de  Edition.     €  toL     8to.     Parjj^    3L  lis. 
US,  MtoMttea  Aulogi^bea  de  M.  le  Prinoe  de  Monlbarej.     Tom.  IIL  (et  detiuer.) 

Bto.     Porit.     lOi.  «d. 
M9.  Foj,  aiitoin  d*  la  Coem  de  la  Peniniub!  sau  NapoUou.    4  toL    8>o.    Et 

atlai,    Paril.    tl.  IQb 
950.  Bepgger  et  Langcluimp,  Etiaj  Hittorique  mr  la  RcTolution  do  Piragoij,  et  Is 

GeanrBCOKnt  Didalotia]  de  Uocteuc  Fraiicia.     8to.     Porii.     lOi.  6d. 
151.  Hiibunde  Huiiaut,  par  Jacque*  dcGujM.Trad.eu  Fmn^aii  areck  Usle  talm, 

Ton-IU.     aviL     Para.     Ida.  6d. 
151.  Guerrei  det  Veadiens  et  det  Cbnuam  coDlre  la  RepubUqae  I 

at  VI.    S  *•!.    8to.    Puril.    l&i. 
153.  M^inoiiet  du  Veniiien,  J.  CaHnora  de  Seinialt,  eftnits  de  set  MauDacriU  ori- 

jpe.     Tom.  VIL     Urn,       " 

_    _  EI  HiMoriguetel  Poliliquei  lur  le  Port!  ^    . .  _    .      .    . 

9di.  Chabot,  EncjalopidiE  aIoiustu)ue,  ou  Eliiioire  del  Monuleres,  Congr^fA^oaN 

BeliKicvwt,  el  CoiiTeiu,  qui  oat  exlsli  en  Fraoce.     Bto.     Potb.     111. 
15&  BraUTaii,DictiannaireHiilorique,ou  BiagrapliieUoiTcrielleClaHiqBe.  Unaba* 

VL     Sto.     Parit.     8*. 

t,  Utiooitet  Aaecdoliquei  tor  t'lnterieor  do  Palais,  et  ni 

Flilittiura di        ,   ..      _  _      _     . 

.  456.  £duQeiuiigeti  ane*  Leglanan,  odcr  Nachiictatep  loa  drn  Zagen  der  Ptatuhw* 

Legjon  del  Koiiigi  tod  England.    8to.     Hananrr.     lBt6. 
.  t99^  Atd  a  fiiMCMaauni  deO'  AcadaiBia  Bombm  d'  AiclffiDlogia.  (VoL  lO.)  «■». 

itou.  con  II.  tar. 
M(K  Tapebad  dner  Rein  daich  Oriedienland  nod  Albanien  too  daen  DenticfMn  in 

Engliichen  Diensten.     8to.     Berlin,     ga. 
•61.  Olnuc,  Abh.  Corao  itarka  dell'  anlica  Green.    18me.    Mitm!-    I  >oL    4i. 
SM.  Uaxi[idlieo,Fibta,de  Wwd,  RecuuldcpUiKhcicolorifaid'AainMida  Br«ail 
lOe  liT.  foL     Iftlaar.     i3t. 


^       a  pofalliea  ea  Allemagoe.     Tom.  VIL     Itmo.     Poru.    to. 
154.  pEcchio,  Lettrei  HiMoriqueiel  Politiquei  tur  te  Portagil,  &c.     8to.    Parti.    9*. 
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flOS.  Wl«n  »i»  ■<  M  fciTwiwng  dw  Slum-,  aadCbtMkMgMaiUitaRLMkteaBd 

Madrid.     Sid.     Leipng.     5*. 
•a«.  Niebubr,  Fraf.  RiiniiHibe  GcKhichK.    Sts  Amis.    1  lUcl.    S«o.   Ber^^   tet. 
SfiA.  Langner.D.Cturnklcnl^iuil  MainigblljaUctBr.  B*d,  Uagdtb.  IBM.  it-Oi 
Soe.  BuniDBg^  Dr.  HMdliacli  ma  EriiiBtanas  d«r  bibUKboi  GvKiUclite  nod  Ocm- 

graphic,     IfiDo.     Xcbs.     IStT,     3i. 
S67.  HanitiDPa«GmnaiMBHbtotiGa.iade>b«mwCbrutiMa,iu<tiM»dniiiiBIJOt, 
Mupi«iM*Mietali>RpaikBdMfaolllMiBaaiB  GcrmuiKaniiD  mntUanL    GitWk 
G.  H.  Dcrb.    Too.  I.    foL    Hmtmtn    18(6.    3L  ti&     FiM  paper,  M. 
C6B.  Ton  HiiDiDer,  GuchkfcW  dM  OutM/Mtn  IkidiM.  mm  UuidKtliritai  aad 

Archiica.     ler  Bd.  *0o  tSOO— 14!(3,  ^tKam.     Svo.     PiM. 
•fi».  Sdn«ibcr,TnditigMpop«lHKs*iRyn,ilrUFM£taairc,<ieUVallfadaNecfc«', 

de  U  MoaoUe  n  da  Tuaaa,  ar«c  cManpM.    Bio.    HtvUittr.     lOi. 
•70.  HaaAold.  A.  Bnicbt  ibtr  die  NatarltiiloriMlwa  Rmm  du  Herren  fitocubaf 

und  Uempriab  doich  .Xijptea,  bo.     IBtO — 16IS>     4(o.     £<rliN. 
171.  LttiW(iuliUn».«Nqwli:    IBino.    tUlmo.    M. 
S7S.  Lance,  Letent  Sopra  giu  Scarabeo  Fcuicio-Egino  e  pB  monnmenti  EgiziuiL  Mo. 

trS.  Lctltvs  lul  Vcniiia.     ISoio.     Milmui.     3>.  6d, 

«74.  Berlin^  wieeiiit.    Bto.    Leijn.    5i. 

S75.  CiuDOTB,  UcLDoiiet  £crit)  par  luUmfeme.    Editian  originile,  tou.  I.  &  TI.    Bto. 

.        Lcipi.    Ifii. 
Srs.  3eTaiirtl]i,P.,RDdinieDteHiemgljphii:a.c.36.tab.[Ithoe.  41o.  LqM.  <Llt*.M. 
C7T.  Heine,  H.  Reliebilder.     3  Till.     Bra.      FamSuTe. 
S78.  LinieUi,  Calirino  Fondulo,fnninienta  dcllaSUinB  Txinbardaial  finlrsdelSaeob 

XtV.  e  il  principiare  (Tel  XIV.     f  mT.     IBmo.     Hiioiu.     99. 
fT9.  Sidon*  Die  Tcrieuigten  StaaUn  nOi  Nordanierilu.    2  Bde.    8*o:    SlWgariL 

Ita. 
S80.  Wachimutb,  Dr.  W.,  Rclleiiiache  AtlerlhnmiliDnde  am  item  GedcbttpnnkU  du 

StaaU.     aro.    Ir.  Bd.  Ir.  Ablbl.     HaUe.     iSXO.     9). 
SBl.  Hetlet,  LebennnddieWerkeAtbrechlDiiren.    1  Bde.    Sio,    Banhrtx. 
SBt.  Sopra  i  modem!  fatiificatoridi  MedagrieG/eclicanticbFDei  Ire  mrtalli.neUixpaiio 

di  pochi  aDni.    4ta.    Jlmte. 
tSS.  WiclandiLebPiitiieubearbeiletionJ.  G.  Grabei.    t  TM.    Bra.    Ltipng.   16t. 
tB4.  Pdu.  p.  AatiquIlBiis  Romans  compeiidlo  lecdonum  tuarnm  in  nmm  enaiTUB. 

Bto.    lentii.    111. 
SS5.  GeogiaGa  Modem&,    10  toL    B<o.    Lu6m. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  Sec. 
(86.  DnfKArMBd.ThoiMtllodivoalalHTercadaHenriTin.  Tragidie  en  Sactn. 

Sto.     Pari).     4<i.  6d. 
Se7.  Dutat.  Le  Taue,  Drama  HUtorique  en  5  actea  et  CD  prote.     8>o.'    Parii.     6>. 
fBB.  LfoMAl,  L'Enthoiuiaiw,  ConiMis  en  troit  KUi  be  ra  nn.    6t&     PvU.    S*. 
189.  Ango  el  Atiicel,  La  Glle  du  Forlier,  Dranie  en  Imia  actek     Bio.    Parii.    <i.  6d. 
(90.  D'E^^nj,  L'HoraniB  Habile,  ou  Tout  poar  Fammr,  ComMia  en  cinq  adn  «t 

CB  verb     8vo.     Purti.     6*. 
Ml.  Mine.  Amable  Taitu,  PoeMr$.     iSmo.     Pnii.     7i.  Bd. 
f9S.  Hauc^,  EipigiM  Poetique ;  Choii  de  Foeura  CutlUwiea  depuii  Cbaiie*  V.  jiMqal 

no*  joara,     t  loa.  8to.     Porit.     I[.  la. 
ISA.  Ici  Soirfri  da  Nevillv,  EiqoBiei  dnmaliqaet  et  hiatsriqiwi,  pabEiai  par  V.  de 

Fongeta;.    Bvo.     Parii.    9>. 
.  t9«.  Joay,  Jitlien  dam  iea  Gaolca,  TragMit  en  5  aclet.     Bvo.     Parw.     4a.  (d. 
t9S.  Ptcard  el  Ern[ds,  Laiabert  Simnrl,  ou  Is  MaUMqnin  poJitiquci  ComMie  en  S  actea 

et  CD  proK.     8to.     P^va.     6>. 
196.  CoDiUuBerrier,  Fran^olKde  Rimini,  TragMie  CD  5actei.     Sfih     Porii.     d(. 
t9r.  Cmtkaac  Delaiigna,  Sept  Meaa^iennci  KoDnllea.     B*o.     Purii.     Iti. 
t9a.  Guiraud,  ViiginiE,  Tnucdie,  en  S  aclei  el  en  *en.    Bro.    Furil.     6a. 
(99.  Vanderbureh,  LeBarbicr  daPirii,diaiiM,  cnSaCtei.     Btd.     Parit.     (i.  6d. 
see.  Ficard  et  Empi^  Lei  Tnii  Qitirtien,  ComWia  en  S  *cH*  et  en  pioM,    •*«• 


.AnO( 
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S16  Lkt-o/NmH^orks    ■ 

SOt.'Rwndtad!tIcaiiiCkMfillVli»d«l«dl*briUlaMttlMli)UuIiib)deddeMi.  CM. 

Fmnia.     8t. 
aOff.  BoKin,  U  Mtnpo  canue,  lanMonin.    Bfo.     Pmow.    It. 
aOS.  M«uoni  Tngrdic,  5e  Gdinone.     Ifmo.     Pih.     9*. 
SCHt.  CUmiri,  Hongiwnti  d'un  MuiMciitbi  autognfo  di  Mexar  G.  BoocKd,  iOwtntf. 

8vo.     Fimae.     con  f  tab. 
906.  Martinn  da  Ik  Etint,  Obni  poelieai.    Tom.  I.    8*0.    Far.    9u 
906.  ConTilo  di  Dinra  Alighini  ridoUo  ■  Icaionc  migliaTe.    Sto.     Milimc     Bells  edi- 

lioiw  di  Hii  60  ocmplari,  col  ritnlto  dl  Danle. 
gov.  Niceoliu,  Antunio  Fncviiti,  Tngedia.    8to.     Fb^mt. 
903.  Mareno,  Lronida,  Tngedia.     8td.     Gtium. 
S09.  Pbhsho  luliano,  Diute.  Pebmici. -Aritulo  e  Two  eompJBta  In  dd  tdIdiw,  onMo 

di4ritiBtti  KcondoIUff.  MorgWii.     8to.     Iipiue.     ll.  la. 

310.  CtaoMD,  der  Lufibtllon,  eta  Schao,  Luit  und  Thriiiieiia|Hel.     Sto.     Lc^slg. 

311.  MuiBini,  Opere  paeiiche,  con  prefHiime  di  Golhc.     B*o.    6*. 

SIS.  Uaug,  Spiele  der  Iduus  nad  dei  Witua  ia  Epigrunmeo.    B*o.    Tabagau    4>. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
31S.  Vuderreldc,  Romans  Hlitoriqaes,  tradoita  de  i'alkniuid  par  Loite-Veiman,  torn. 
V.  £  XII.    8  Tol.  lEiDo.     Poru.    ll.  169. 

314.  IbiddUid  IdngoD,  La  Cour  d'DD  Frines  Aegnant,  on  lea  Denx  HaiuetM*.    4  roi. 

Umo.     Pnrii.     1B». 

315.  Lo;ac,  Arentiirei  de  la  famillE  d'Oloone  ou  la  boane  tt  la  maa*aiK  compagnie. 

4  Tol.  ttmo.     Farit.     18a. 

316.  Jooj,  CicWe,  ou  its  Passicuu.     5  toI.  l«mo.     Poril.     II.  1). 

317.  Gallnii,  La  CuraTine  drsmaiique,  oa  lea  VirlaoKs  aienturini.     3  vol.  Itao. 

Porit.     13l  6d. 

318.  Mmc.d'Ordre,  L«  Suiuei  aoni  Rodolpfae  de  Hipabgurg,  romaD  hiitoriqne.  6  rot. 

ISiDO.     Forii.     ll.  4a, 

319.  Hoie.  LattJtDoreClaAe,  Oleria,  oulaPoWie.    4  toL  Itmo,    PaHi.     ISk. 
310.  CeiTaDtes,  Obrai  caco^aa.    Naera  ediaon,  dsiica,  abregiada.  e  iUailrada  con 

nolaa.     10  i-ol.  Stmo. 
3E1 .  Laun,  Die  Schone  Nonnenmbilerm.    Roman.    8to.    Berlia.    6a. 
StI.  Cattfllo  di  TrauD,  noiella  Storica.     Bto.     MUano.     4a.  6d. 
3t3.  LamoUe-fODqui,  Baninin,  Valerie  die  Snneaiiadening  an  der  Wdtnachtabam. 

8td.     Berlin. 
3C4.  ScbopeDbauer,  Oabiide;  ein  Roman.    S  thl.    avo.    I^png.    II.  5*. 
Sti.  Vergua  DKin  aicbt,  eine  Samnlang  *oq  Einhlimgen.    8to.    Laipa^.    S», 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

PHILOLOGY,  &c. 

3S6.  Bubiet,  Dklionnaire  dea  Anonymei  et  FaeDdonjnm,  Seconde  Mtlon,  torn.  IV. 

eldemier.     8>o.     Peru.     ]3i. 
3tr.  Noel  el  Carpentiei,  NomeaDDictioiinalredeaorigities,  imenliDn),  et  decoaiertet 

dam  lea  Arta,  lei  Sciencei,  la  Geogrsphie,  la  Cooimetce,  rAgricollure,  ttc. 

t  Tol.  8to.     Poril.     ll.  10a. 
SfS.  Repertoire  de  la  LittMlnn  Andeime  el  Hoderoe,  eonttnant  Is  Ljcie  de  Lahaipe. 

&c.  &c.  Tdol  XXI.  XXVI.     8n>.     Par^j.     each  10a. 
3t9.  Eucjelopjdie  portadfe,   17iDe  linaiion.    Tableau  lilatoriqcw  dca  liuiialwa 

andennea  et  modernei,  &c.  par  Turlei.     Stmo.     Porii.     S>. 
3S0.  CarreapoDdatKC  deF£D6loD,ardIev^uedeCambcu,pDbliie  poor  la  pnaiAre  fbi^ 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Akt.  L — Histoire  de  BretagHe.    Par  M.  Daru,  de  TAcademie 

FraD^aise,  S  tom.  8vo.  Paris.  1826. 
The  siDgular  connexion  which  exists  between  the  inhabitants, 
mmnoers,  and  language  of  the  Breton  peninaula,  and  those  of  the 
W«s)eni  and  southern  shores  of  our  own  island,  gives  to  its  obscure 
and  gloomy  history  a  degree  of  interest  which  it  would  otherwise 
foe  very  Sat  from  possessing.  The  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Breton  tribes,  constituted  almost  the  last  relics  of  that  primfeval 
nation,  the  antiquity  of  which  may  be  traced  far  beyond  the  ear- 
liest records  of  pro^oe  history,  and  whose  hundred  republics  ex- 
tended from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Rhine  and  ^e  Adriatic. 
The  gradual  downfal  of  this  great  European  family  was  effected 
by  the  constant  progression  of  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe 
towards  the  west,  the  earliest  notices  of  which  are  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiqnity.  At  Ae  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  the  prevalent 
belief  was,  that  the  Celts  had  once  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
over  the  Teutonic  race,  lliat  their  colonies  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  but  that  their  early  superiority  had  been  lost, 
when  dieir  marli^  character  decayed  irom  the  contagious  proximity 
of  civilized  life.  As  the  Germans  passed  their  natural  barrier,  and 
eatabliabed  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  more 
warlike  Gaulish  nations,  which  occupied  their  frontier,  gradually 
adopted  dieir  manners  and  character :  and  the  Belgie  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  South  Britain,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
dieir  German  neighbours  than  to  their  Celtic  kindred.  The  earlier 
races  of  Celts  were  forced  to  retire  westward,  and  established 
d>eir  chain  of  maritime  republics  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
And  at  a  later  period  the  more  powerful  Cymri,or  Belgte  of  Bri- 
tain, driven  in  their  turn  from  the  conquests  of  their  ancestors, 
amalganiated  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Britanny,  with  the 
deftcendants  <tf  those  whom  their  fathers  had  subdued. 

Even  in  the  physical  character  of  the  western  extremities  of 
£nglaBd  and  France,  there  is  a  reonukable  similitude.      The 
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inoora  of  Cornwall  re-appear  on  a  more  extended  scale  id  die  wide 
heathy  plains  of  central  Britann; ;  Uiey  are  skirted  in  the  same 
manner  b}*  an  indented  coast,  furrowed  with  deep  and  narrow 
estuarieSf  around  whose  mouths  the  rocka  of  slate  and  granite 
have  aasumed  the  most  ^ntastic  forms  from  the  encroachmenta  of 
the  waves.  The  climate  of  both  is  moist,  mild,  and  variable,  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  alternation  of  mist  and  sunshine,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  This  species  of  atmospfiere 
has  been  somewhat  fancifully  believed  to  be  congenial  with  Ihat 
imaginative  and  gloomy  superstition  which  has  produced  the 
greater  part  of  our  northern  mythology,  however  it  may  have  been 
adulterated  by  importations  from  the  legends  of  the  East.  The 
fairies  of  popular  belief,  whose  appearance  has  been  traced  in 
many  countries  to  some  foreign  origin,  were  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  Britanny;  as  they  still  continue,  under  the  name  of 
Pixies,  to  tenant  the  caverns  and  desolate  buildings  of  DevoD  and 
Cornwall.  The  names  of  Hoel  and  Uther,  the  thousand  adven- 
tures  of  the  fabulous  Arthur  and  bis  chivalry,  form  part  of  the 
popular  stoiy  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  His  brilliant  explmts 
in  Xiogns,  in  France,  and  in  Norway,  were  related  alike  in  both 
counlriea,  although  his  warriors  were  Cambrian  or  Armorican, 
according  to  the  nation  to  which  his  historian  belonged. 
"  Both  natioDB  waited  with  equal  confidence  for  the  Te-appearancc  erf' 
Arthur ;  for  this  sovereign  was  not  dead  ;  he  wu  slaroberiDg  at  the  foot 
of  Etna,  he  had  been  Keen  iii  Palestine,  he  was  wandering  in  the  ibrests 
of  Brltaony :  aod  all  these  adventures  were  so  widely  spread,  that  during 
many  ages  they  formed  the  subject  of  romances  written  in  the  modem 
languages,  by  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours," — vol.  i.  p.  22. 
Not  only  Amadis  of  Gaul,  but  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  even  the 
celebrated  Merlin,  or  Myrddhin,  are  citizens  of  Armorica  in  the 
Breton  romances.  The  last  of  these  personages  is  also  claimed 
by  Scotland :  and  the  antiquaries  of  modem  rimes,  in  their  zeal  to 
account  for  the  conflicting  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  have  been 
constrained  to  muluply  the  enchanter  into  almost  as  many  distinct 
individuals  as  were  enumerated  by  the  mytholoeists  of  Greece 
under  the  name  of  the  Conqueror  Hercules.  The  same  tradi- 
tions, probably  founded  in  fact,  are  discovered  in  Britanny  and 
Cornwall,  respecting  the  remarkable  encroachments  of  the  sea  on 
their  coast :  accompanied  with  the  same  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  and  importance  of  those  towns  and  territories 
whose  site  is  at  present  covered  by  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quimper,  the  noble  city  of  Ys,  the  elder  sister  of  Paris,  lies 
buried  in  the  waves  of  the  bay  of  Douarnenez ;  its  walls,  with  their 
imperishable  cement,  are  still  discernible  under  the  calm  water,  and 
the  narrow  passages  among  the  rocks  are  called  severally,  amoog 
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the  Breton  boatmen,  by  tbe  names  of  the  streets  of  the  subttutnoe 
metropolis.  This  catastrophe  ii  gravely  placed  by  historiaiu 
under  the  rei^  of  King  Grallo,  who  was  saved  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  hefel  his  subjects  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Guinalet  Id 
our  own  country,  the  fobulous  submersion  of  the  ancient  kiugijom 
of  Lyonesse,  at  the  western  extrentity  of  Cornwall,  forms  tbe 
subject  of  many  equally  strange  traditions. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  accurate  and  extensive 
infoimation  on  the  history  of  this  nation,  this  worit  of  M.  Dam 
will  be  found  an  important  addition  to  our  modem  historical 
library.  The  author  is  well  known  in  England  from  his  more 
important  labours  on  the  history  of  Venice:  and  the  volumes  at 
present  under  our  consideration  are  distinguished  by  die  same 
peiaeverance  and  patient  research  in^iich  form  the  principal  value 
of  the  former  pubUcation.  Yet  to  those  who  view  history  rather 
in  tbe  light  of  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  picture  of  past 
times,  than  a  meagre  outline  of  facts  diligently  collected  and  di»- 
poeed  ia  dironolo^cal  order,  we  fear  that  both  these  works  must 
have  occasioned  disappointment.  There  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  France,  of  late  years,  a  school  of  historians  who  apply  to  tbe 
delineation  of  events  a  principle  somewhat  stinilar  to  l^at  which  a 
certain  class  of  philosophers  among  ourselves  consider  as  abso- 
lutely fuDdamentBl  in  all  disquisitions  on  tbe  moral  aad  political 
state  of  man.  Theyhold,  not  only  that  we  are  bound  to  set  down 
nothing  as  fact  which  has  not  been  undeniably  proved  to  be  so, 
but  that  facU,  and  facts  alone,  are  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 
Ae  pages  of  history.  They  seem  to  assume,  that  as  the  historian 
received  dieae  bets,  without  note  or  comment,  from  contemporary 
chronicles, so  it  is  his  sole  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  them;  and 
that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  use  them  as  a  foundation  for 
dieory,  for  observations  on  the  character  of  die  times  to  which 
they  belong,  for  deduction  or  for  comparison,  is  not  only  idle,  but 
absolutely  pernicious :  inasmuch  as  it  may  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  from  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  his  only  con- 
cern, and  Ax  it  on  empty  speculations,  which  may  possibly 
acquire  such  a  hold  on  his  imagination,  as  finally  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  truth  itself  in  his  brain.  They  believe,  in  short,  that 
the  simphcity  of  ancient  annals  can  no  more  suit  with  die  philo- 
sophical colouring  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  the  old  family 
pictures  belonging  to  that  squire  whose  taste  is  recorded  in  one 
of  Smollett's  romances,  did  with  the  periwigs  and  jack-boots  in 
which  it  was  their  owner's  pleasure  to  disguise  them.  Hence 
arises  die  meagre  brevi^  of  s^le  adopted  by  M.  Daru  in  botb 
his  great  works  ;  which  disfigures  also  the  Histo^  of  the.  Dukea 
of  Burgundy^  by  M.  de  Barante,  an  audior  who,  in  vigour  of  in- 
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tcOeot,  and  intinate  acquuntance  with  Ibe  period  which  he  4)eli- 
oeMea,  has  hardly  beeo  eurpaesed  by  any  moderH  historian.  Aad 
It  is  annsing  to  witnesa  the  noleot  self-denial,  by  which  bodi 
■niters,  when  touching  on  the  lOost  interestiog  topics,  recal  their 
excursive  spirit  widiin  the  narrow  boundaries  which  they  consider 
as  mailed  out  by  the  uaiinagioative  genius  of  history. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  strong  contrast  wfai<^  exists  in  this 
respect  between  these  writers  and  tSeir  brethren  of  half  a  centuiy 
ago ;  particularly  the  eminent  historians  who  raised  the  fame  <^ 
British  literature  so  high  in  this  branch  of  conwoaition.  The  latter 
appear  to  hare  regarded  the  bets  amassed  by  their  predecessota  ai 
the  raw  material,  out  of  which  their  skill  and  ingennity  were  to 
conrtmct  a  fabric,  suited  to  the  enlightened  taste  of  the  phikwo- 
phers  of  their  day.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  gradnally 
became  so  enamoured  of  their  own  woi^manship  as  to  imagine, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  unadulterated  state  of  the 
commodity  was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  gloss  and  elegance,  which  were  the  on^  ol^ects  of 
their  exertions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  works  of  these  aathon, 
«4iich  formed  in  their  day  the  historical  creed  of  their  readers, 
have  long  lost  all  value  except  that  of  literary  excellence.  Per- 
hi^  it  is  vaift  to  expect  that  an  unwearied  ardour  for  inveatiga- 
tkn,  a  pure  zeal  for  truth,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  value  of 
evidence-,  may  be  found  united  in  the  same  mind  wiA  a  powerful 
inugination,  and  unerring  taste  in  composition.  One  man  oidy, 
in  modem  times,  has  approached  to  this  ideal  of  a  true  historian. 
Had  not  his  reason  been  too  often  distorted  by  lamentable  pre- 
judice, and  hi*  genius  seduced  into  a  fidse  and  inflated  nude  of 
expreasien,  we  might  have  recognised  in  this  fancied  character  die 
pcatrnit  of  Gibbon. 

In  the  brief  sketch  oi  the  faiston  of  M.  Dam  which  we  are 
able  to  present  to  our  readers,  we  ui^  chiefly  confine  ooraelves 
to  noticing  those  points  which  are  most  remarkable  from  dieir 
connexion  with  British  story.  We  shall  contrait  onrsdves  with 
Furring  them  to  that  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  wwk,  althon^  too  detailed  for  our  pages,  the  Dis- 
quisiticms  on  the  Public  Right  of  Bretagne,  in  its  feudal  connexion 
with  France,  and  in  die  composition  of  its  States-General. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Britanny  are  known  only  from  die 
brief  and  picturesque  aceoimt  of  them  in  the  third  hoA  of 
Ctesar's  Commentaries.  The  country  was  then  poaseaaed  by  five 
tribes,  whose  boundaries  nearly  corresponded,  according  to  the 
maps  published  by  French  geographen,  vrith  those  of  die  departs 
menta  into  which  the  province  is  now  divided.  Of  these  die 
Vcnetii  irtto  inhabited  the  modem  district  of  Vanaes,  were  the 
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HMMt  warlike  and  powdful,  and  fanatd  die  Wad  of  a.  wpeaiea  of 
coofederacyf  which  took  up  amis  against  Coaar  in  the  third  jvar 
of  hia  operations  in  Ganl.  Hieae  tribes  poaseased  a  consider^ 
aUbie  fleet,  in  some  respects  iMtter  equipped  and  more  adapted  t* 
enoounter  the  tides  and  stomis  of  the  ocean,  than  the  vessek 
fabricated  by  Roman  artisans.  Their  fortresses  were  erected  ob 
promontories  and  at  die  heads  of  creeks,  where,  at  high  tides, 
they  were  completely  insulated  froni  the  main  land.  But  the 
interior  was  probably  little  better  than  a  continued  foraat  or 
nncultiTated  neath.  Half-piratic  and  half-commercial,  these 
nations  maintained  a  considerable  into'cMirse  with  the  island  of 
Britain  and  the  nei^bouring  coasts  of  Gaul.  After  one  uasuo- 
ceasfiil  revolt  they  subiattted  peaceably  to  the  Roman  arms,  and 
formed  afterwards  part  of  die  province  of  Ijugduneosis  Tertia. 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  Roman  p<rii^  appears  to  iiav* 
penetrated  little  into  these  remote  r^ons.  rrom  the  numerous 
colcMiies  of  barbarians  which  were  established  in  the  peninsula, 
the  inhabitants  assumed  the  Celtic  title  of  Letti  or  Leudesj 
from  vrtiich  originated  the  name  of  Letania,  one  of  the  af^lla- 
tioQS  by  which  diis  country  was  dengnated  in  the  dark  ages. 
During  the  loti^  period  of  400  years,  we  have  no  records  which 
throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  this  diuant  part  of  the  emfMre. 
It  is  probable  that  some  partial  emigrations  took  place  in  die 
interral  from  tite  island  of  Britain  to  the  opposite  continent ;  but 
tbe  first  of  those  great  colonies,  which  graduidly  gave  to  Armo- 
rica  the  name  of  Little  Britain,  arrived  A.O.  383. 

In  that  year  a  Roman  officer  named  Maximus,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  taking  advantage  of  the  distncted  state  of  the  vrest; 
desolated  by  the  wars  of  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
two  legions  of  reguW  troops  and  large  levies  of  islanders,  among 
whom  the  most  diitii^ui^ed  was  Conan  Meriadec,  a  prince  of 
Albany,  a  name  at  that  time  generally  given  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee.  Betwoen 
Rennes  and  tbe  Loire  the  army  of  Gratian  awaited  their  approach. 
The  invaders  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  scattn^d  rem- 
nant of  tbe  vanquished  collected  under  die  walls  of  Paris,  v4ere 
a  second  banle  was  fought  with  the  same  result.  Conan,  who 
had  assisted  Maximus  in  these  victories,  was  rewarded  widi  tbe 
government  of  Armories.  Maximus  pursued  his  career  through 
Gaul,  seized  on  Gratian  in  Lyons,  and  put  him  to  deadi;  but 
was  finally  surprized  in  Aquileia  by  Theodoaius,  and  su^red  the 
fiite  which,  exactly  a  year  before,  he  had  inflicted  on  Gratian. 

His  companion,  the  earliest  of  Scotch  adventurers,  was  more 
saccessful.  He  easily  purdiased  his  continuance  in  the  govnnmeot 
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of  Annorica  from  the  weakness  or  poDty  of  Titeodoaiu.  His 
forces  were  recruited  by  the  return  of  the  defeated  bands  of 
MazimuB.  His  dominion  extended  from  the  Mount  of  Jupiter 
(Mont  Saint  Michel)  to  Naotes  on  the  south,  and  die  extremi^ 
of  the  peninsula  on  the  west.  He  sooa  effected  die  estabUabment 
of  a  power  which  succeeding  emperors  in  vain  attempted  to  over- 
throw. He  received  fiesh  colonies  from  the  ialaiM}.  Among 
others,  be  was  reinforced  b;  a  dan  of  bis  own  countrymen,  headed 
by  one  Calpumius,  from  which  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,  descended.  Such  is  the -account  of  this  revolutioB, 
adopted  by  M.  Dam,  apparendy  on  good  historical  grounds. 
Other  autboriries,  however,  which  have  been  more  generally  fol- 
lowed, assign  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  as  tfie  place  of  the  disem- 
baikation  of  Maximus ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Conan,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  monkish  legends,  has  been 
rejected  by  some  Breton  antiquaries,  who  ascribe  the  settlement 
of  the  Bntish  on  the  opposite  continent  to  several  successive 
colonies. 

Widiin  a  few  years  the  warriors  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
carried  desolation  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  l^e  subjects  of  Cooan 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  western  empire,  which  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  them  \  and,  having  repulsed  the  invaden, 
established,  in  the  year  410,  tlie  independent  commonwealth  oi 
Armorica.  From  an  expression  of  Count  Zosinius,  it  baa  been 
inferred,  that  the  govenmient  of  diis  celebrated  country  was 
republican ;  but  the  memorials  which  remain  of  Conan  and  his 
descendants  diow,  that  it  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  princes,  whose 
power  was  probably  limited  by  the  independent  character  of  the 
military  colonies  over  which  they  reigned.  The  name  of  Armo- 
rica, a  Celtic  term  signifying  the  sea  coast,  was  at  first  applied  to 
all  the  shores  of  Oaul,  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Gironde.  But 
the  encroachment  of  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  spread  of  the  Roman  language  on  the  side  of  Aquitain,  (the 
Romana  Rustics,  the  parent  of  so  many  modem  lai^uages,  but 
from  which  the  Langue  d'Oc  appears  to  trace  the  most  inune- 
diate  descent,)  gradually  restricted  the  name  and  nation  of  (he 
Celts  to  the  territory  between  the  Seine  and  Loire.  At  dn 
period  of  which  we  write,  Armorica  comprised  Britanny  and 
western  Normandy,  perhaps  Anjou  and  Maine. 

In  the  dark  and  distracted  period  which  followed  the  downU 
of  the  western  empire,  Annorica  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
power,  and  perhaps  of  civilization.  Removed  by  her  insulated 
situation  from  the  attacks  of  the  successive  swarms  of  barbuisna 
which  swept  past  her  eastern  frontier,  she  afforded  during  four 
fentunea  a  refuge  to  the  natives  of  the  isle  and  ctnitiiieat  u  they 
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fied  from  the  desolating  advuice  of  the  Picts  or  the  Franks.  Her 
vessels  were  seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean;  her  warriors  contested  the  empire  of  dieir 
»eas  with  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  The  Christian  religion,. after 
encountering  in  Armorica  a  strong  resistance  from  the  ancient 
X)ruidical  superstition,  found  there  in  its  turn  a  secure  retreat, 
from  which  it  sent  forth  its  colonies  to  convert  the  heathen  con- 
querors  of  more  favoured  re^ons.  The  devotion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  attested  by  the  multitude  of  their  popular  saints,  in  dw 
number  of  which  this  province  is  said  to  surpass  any  other  disttict 
of  the  Catholic  world,  although  their  Celtic  names  and  barbarous. 
miracles  are  little  known  out  of  their  own  country.  The  bishops 
rics  of  Dol,  Vannes  and  Quimper  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  399. 

But,  beyond  the  meagre  list  of  princes  and  the  legends  of  a 
few  saints  which  we  still  possess,  the  history  of  ancient  Armorica 
has  perished  from  the  chronicles  of  the  world.  The  annals  of 
those  times  are  almost  confined  to  tracing  the  march  of  successive 
■wvnu  of  conquerors  over  the  niiua  of  ancient  civilization,  and 
neglect  those  scanty  fragments  of  its  fabric  which  still  preserved 
the  impress  of  ^e  power  and  policy  of  Rome  in  distant  comers 
of  its  monarchy.  Sudi  has  been  the  fate  of  many  other  republics 
and  states,  the  relics  of  the  western  empire  in  the  dark  ages. 
Like  Amalfi.  the  free  Grecian  city,  whose  fleets  ruled  for  400 
years  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean ;  like  the  warlike  Bene- 
ventum,  whose  sons  opposed  the  £rat  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Saracen  hosts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  the  fate  of  the  Armorican 
commonwealth  is  only  known  from  the  scanty  and  doubtful 
notices  of  a  few  foreign  chronicles ;  and  its  history  b  blended  in 
the  mass  of  that  of  the  centuries  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  exclusively  dark  and  barbarous,  only  because  their 
brighter  portions,  like  the  heroes  who  preceded  Agamemnon, 
have  left  no  memorials  of  diemselves,  in  the  total  want  of  national 
literature. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  swarm  of  Britons 
arrived  on  the  coast<  Expelled  from  their  native  sea-shore  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Alans  in  the  south,  driven  back  by  the  incessant 
ravages  of  the  Picts  in  the  north,  the  miserable  fugitives,  after 
vainly  imploring  assistance  from  Rome  in  the  well-known  Epistle 
entitled  the  "  Groans  of  the  Britons,"  embarked  by  thousands 
from  the  south-west  of  the  island,  and  landed  in  the  north  of 
Armorica  among  their  kindred,  the  soldiers  of  Maximus.  The 
British  population  began  entirely  to  supersede  that  of  their  hosts 
along  the  shore  of  the  Chaunel.  To  this  period  some  refer  the 
idoption  of  the  names  of  Dumnonium  ^nd  Cornwall  in  the  terrl'* 
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tones  occupied  by  these  new  colonisti :  these  nunM .  i , , 
have  deiignated  tracts  of  country  wbich  Ue respectW^roppoMte 
to  the  countieB  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  Epgfand.  The  oaMo 
of  the  Comt£  de  Cornouailles  is  supposed  hj.  French. kntiqaanes 
to  have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  toe  Latin  words  Coniu  GalliKt 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  name  waa.  adopted  in  Bretagne 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  whic^  woald  pre- 
dude  the  possibility  of  that  Saxon  e^mok^  (kem-weaUas,  the 
Welsh  or  Britons  of  t^e  Horn)  which  u  commonly  aasigBed  to  H. 
But  this  subject,  which  M.  Daru  has  neglected  to  mention,  muA 
into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter,  deserves  a  more  comjdete 
discussion  than  has  hitherto  been  ^ven  to  h. 

From  the  prevalence  of  the  British  populatien,  their  name 
gradually  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Aimoncans.  It  has  been  SMp- 
posed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  jealous  oS  the 
preponderance  of  the  colonists,  called  in  tbe  Franks  under  Clons, 
ancf  submitted  to.  retain  their  national  governoBnit  as  vassals  ol 
the  conquerors  of  Gaul.  But  this  is  only  one  among  thetheonea 
of  later  ages,  invented  by  the  lawyers  of  France,  with  a  view  tn 
prove  ^  early  sovereinity  of  their  crown  over  the  provinces  of 
Its  powerful  vassals.  This  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  BretagDe.ta 
founded  principailyon  a  very  brief  and  doubtful  passage  of  Gre^ 
gory  of  Tours.  The  Breton  antiqaaries  have  contended,  wilb 
more  apparent  reason,  for  the  independence  of  their  countiy. 
Even  in  the  former  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bretons  speedily 
recovered  their  freedom,  which  they  continued  to  ei^oy  imtd; 
owing  to  their  diviaion  among  several  princes  of  tlie  blood  <tf 
Conan,  they  fell  a  prey,  after  a  desperate  nsistance,  totbe  con- 
quering arms  of  Charlemagne. 

After  thirty  years  of  continual  revolts,  they  were  again  sub- 
jected by  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  A  Breton  Tyrant,  or  Mac- 
Fiem,  (such  were  the  appellations  given  at  this  period  to  the 
hereditary  lords  in  the  castles  of  Britanny,)  by  name  Nomeaoi; 
having  acquired  the  favour  of  tbe  Emperor,  was  raised  to  tbe 
military  government  of  his  native  province.  This  celebrated 
chieftain,  whose  services  to  his  country  outweigh  his  ingratituds 
to  his  benefactor,  soon  raised  himself  to  independence,  Duiii^ 
a  long  rei^n,  profitiug  by  the  feebleness  and  disttactions  of  the 
Carloviugian  dynasty,  he  carried  the  arms  of  his  new  subjects  into 
the  heart  of  France  in  several  successful  invasions.  A  d^r^ 
mined  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations;  and  as  the  Fraukiih 
kings  and  people  were,  from  very  early  times,  the  pecabaF 
favourites  of  the  Church,  their  Breton  enemies  have  met  with  no 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  contemporary  monkish  annalists.  Tfa^ 
are  described  as  prone  to  anger,  lickle  of  purpose,  caidev  (^ 
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dtrine  and  hoiUBD  obligations.     The  chronicler  of  St.  G^maniu 
lisea  into  an  unusual  vein. of  indignation  against  them. 
"  Gens  inter  gemioot  notigsima  clftuditar  Bmnei, 

ArmoricanB  prins  veteri  eognomine  diota. 

Torra,  fcaox,  incauta,  procax,  Tentoaa,  rebellis  : 

luoonsUns,  diaparque  nbi  novitatu  amore  : 

Prodiga  wibonua,  Bed  non  et  prodi^  fticti." 
Umler  all  the  exaggeration  of  these  chaiges,  we  may  discern    ' 
the  tracea  of  the  UDcluingeaUe  character  of  the  nation,  the  cbft* 
racter  ascribed  by  Ctesar  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  his  time. 
The  same  reproaches  were  vented,  in  almost  similar  language,  by 
the  English  against  tbar  Welsh  opponents. 

Bnt  a  more  terrible  enemy  was  at  hand,  the  common  scout^ 
of  Franks,  Gauls  and  Bretons.  Lambert,  Lord  of  Nantes,  tfad 
Count  Juban  uf  Britanny,  banng  been  expelled  from  bis  city  by 
tbe  efbrts  of  the  population,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Nor* 
^MDB,  newly  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  On  Mid- 
anmmer-day,  645,  sixty-seven  of  their  wicker- gall ies,  covered  with 
kidaa,  entered  the  Loire.  Nantes  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  iti 
fciahop  Blaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  After  desolating  tfa« 
tmpoMte  bank  with  fire  and  sword,  tbe  northern  warriors  left  the 
nvsr,  wboae  beautiflil  bu^s  were  destined  for  two  centuries  to 
be  the  theatre  of  tiieir  periodical  ravages. 

After  a  victory  over  Louis  the  Bald,  Nomeno6  asBunwd  the 
title  of  king,  and  extended  his  monarchy  as  ^r  as  the  Mayenne^ 
He  was  not  less  successful  in  shaking  off  the  fettera  of  ecdesias- 
tical  jnrisdiction.  He  degraded  three  of  his  bishops,  erected 
several  new  sees,  and  rendered  the  church  of  Britanny  nearly 
eabservient  to  the  regal  power.  His  reign  is  tfae  golden  age  at 
^Kient  Britanny.  After  his  death  at  Venddme  in  851,  it  was 
visited  in  full  by  all  tite  calamities  of  tbe  dark  ^es.  The  pirates 
of  the  north  desolated  its  coastx,  and  swept  its  once  numerous 
fleets  from  ibs  ocean.  The  princes  of  the  blood  of  Nomeno6, 
instead  of  uniting  against  tfae  tKnamon  enemy,  wasted  tiieir  force 
ID  civil  -war  and  mutual  assassination.  -  The  powerful  nobles, 
rendering  themselves  almost  independent  in  their  castles,  laid  the 
fonidation  of  the  feudal  dynasties  of  later  times.  In  QIS,  Charles 
tbe  Simple,  King  of  France,  ceded  to  his  powerful  ally,  Rollo  of 
Mormandy,  tbe  nghts  of  bis  crown  over  the  province  of  Britanny. 
Xbese  rights,  whxh  in  the  hands  of  the  French  had  been  but  the 
idle  boast  of  fallen  sovereignty,  became  in  those  of  the  Normans 
a  powaSai  instrument  towards  the  subjugation  of  their  neighbonra. 
iUter  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  treachery  of 
aeveral  princes,  who  were  willing  to  sorrender  their  independence 
as  tfae  price  ef  protection,  completed  tiie  subjection  of  the  Qm^ 
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tons.     Id  10S9  Alain  V.  did  homage  for  his  ducky  to  Robert  the 
Devil,  father  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

To  this  period  we  must  refer  tlie  establiBhment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  Britanny ;  a  system  so  ill  suited  to  the  free  spirits  of 
the  descendsnta  of  the  Britons  and  Celts,  tiat  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  before  it  was  adopted  to  its  full  extent  in  the  peninsula. 
Pergonal  slavery  had  been  abolished  there  by  the  end  of  the  ninth 
centuiy :  probably  its  subsistence  up  to  that  period  was  <»ily  a 
relic  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Attachm^it  to  the  soil,  the 
degrading  badge  of  conquered  nations,  appears  never  to  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  Breton  peasantry.  But  the  condition  of  dw 
cultivator  of  the  land,  as  the  feudal  sj'stem  increased  in  rigour, 
was  hardly  less  burdensome  than  actual  villenage.  Subject  to'  all 
the  incidents  of  vaasalship,  he  could  neither  acquire  nor  alienate, 
absent  himself  from  his  lands,  marry,  or  even  become  a  monk, 
without  tlie  permission  of  his  lord.  It  is  in  insulated  and  remote 
provinces,  such  as  that  of  which  the  history  b  before  us,  that  we 
can  best  judge  of  the  debasing  influence  of  those  institutioiis, 
which,  as  M.  Dam  truly  observes,  have  made  of  the  people  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  "  une  matidre  monarchique,"  the  stuff  of 
which  absolute  monarchy  is  fabricated.  In  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  this  continent,  the  degradation  of  the  lower  orders  may 
be  said  to  have  been  modified  by  three  circumstances.  Und«- 
the  immeiSate  power  of  the  crown,  the  peasantry,  freed  from  the 
various  degrees  of  subaltern  despotism,  acquired  companttive 
riches,  if  not  independence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Communes, 
or  Free  Towns,  the  serf  bad  generally  a  refuge  against  the  last 
extremity  of  oppression.  The  lord  who  conceived  himself 
injured  by  the  protection  which,  a  neighbouring  city  afforded  to 
hu  vassals,  took  up  arms  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  "  gent 
roturiere."  But  the  surrounding  barons  were  either  his  personal 
foes,  or  at  best  careless  of  the  general  interest;  his  endeavours 
were  repulsed  or  bought  off;  and  the  cities  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe  gradually  increased  in  power  and  civilization  rather 
Jhrough  the  impotence  of  their  enemies,  than  from  their  own  wai^ 
like  achievements,  or  by  virtue  of  their  legal  privileges.  Their 
final  downfal  was  generally  owing  to  their  misplaced  loyalty,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  crown,  which  gradnally  contrived  to  fill  the 
places  of  their  consuls  and  echevins  with  the  judges  and  prefects 
of  royalty.  The  third  cause  to  which  we  would  allude,  as  having 
operated  far  and  wide  in  favour  of  liberty  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
the  influence  of  die  Catholic  church.  Its  modem  enemies,  not 
content  with  insisting  on  the  true  ground  of  Protestantism,  the 
intolerable  assertion  of  spiritual  despotism  by  that  diurch,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  it  u  the  constant  enemy  of  civil  freedom- 
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We  cannot  but  think  &«t  die  history  of  ancient  times  ipcalu 
almost  unifonnly  in  favour  of  die  contrary  position.  Selected 
indiscriminately  from  tlie  very  loweit  ranks  of  society,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  priesthood,  however  tenaciouB  of  their 
own  imprescribahle  rights,  should  have  felt  much  aympatby  with 
the  awertors  of  temporal  dominion,  whether  barons  or  emperors. 
The  son  of  a  herdsman,  whom  Fortune  had  raised  to  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  or  papal  tiara,  if  his  elevation  had  left  within  him  the 
leant  spark  of  human  feeling,  could  not  but  view  with  some 
d^ree  of  pity  the  sufferings  of  that  chus  from  which  he  had  him- 
self been  raised,  and  to  wliich,  in  the  eye  of  the  proud  descendant 
of  a  hundred  nobles,  he  still  belonged.  And  hts  views  of  policy 
generally  coincided  with  his  natural  feelings.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  history  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibeilines  of  Italy,  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  at  least  as  much  through  the  intrigues  of 
tbe  chun^  as  through  the  firmness  of  the  people,  that  the  repul^ 
lican  spirit  triumphed  at  once  over  the  tyranny  of  domestic  sig- 
nori  and  the  pretensions  of  the  imperial  court.  And,  even  lo 
darker  ages,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  liberation  of  serfs 
was  placed  by  the  church  among  those  good  deeds  which  were 
exacted  as  the  tokens  of  a  deathbed  repentance.  But,  in  the 
distant  resioD  of  which  we  write,  none  of  these  causes  w«e  ever 
effectual  in  their  operation.  The  Duke  of  Bret^;ne,  himself 
doubly  a  vassal  of  Normandy  and  France,  was  too  dependant  on 
his  own  nobles  to  be  die  protector  of  his  people.  Owing  (o  tbe 
absence  of  trade,  which  never  recovered  the  desolating  effects  of 
the  Norman  piracies,  the  free  tomis  of  Britauny  were  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable  in  wealth  and  population.  And  the 
ecdesiastical  body,  planted  by  the  policy  of  Nomeno^  in  numer- 
ous and  poor  dioceses,  was  far  more  dependant  on  the  sovereign 
power  than  the  clergy  in  most  provinces  of  France. 

Id  1164,  ConanlV.  oppressed  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  betrothed  his  infant 
daughter,  Constance,  to  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  that  powerful 
prince.  The  Breton  lords  resisted  the  arms  of  England  with  the 
valour  of  tiieir  Armoricau  ancestors.  When  their  opposition  had 
been  finally  subdued,  Britanny  bad  to  undergo  its  share  of  the  san- 
guinai7  vmn  of  Henry's  family.  Afier  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  the 
person  of  his  widow,  Constance,  was  seized  Ou  by  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion.  This  prince,  remembered  among  ourselves  chiefly  for 
bis  chivalrous  and  warlike  generosity,  appears  in  the  Breton 
annals  a  treacherous  and  rapacious  tyrant — qualities  which  were, 
perhaps,  necessary  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  hero  of  the 
twelfth  century.  And  the  dark  side  of  the  English  prince's  cha- 
racter loses  Done  of  its  shade  in  the  delineation  of  our  French  bia- 
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toriaD.  The  mean  tyranny  of  Jobn,  the  safEerings  of  the  tjueenij 
Constance,  and  the  short  faiBtoiy  of  the  unhappy  Arthuryfonn  a 
part  of  our  dramatic  annals  too  well  known  to  require  namtion. 
Alice,  daughter  of  Constance  by  her  third  husband,  Ae  Cemte  de 
Thouars,  succeeded  to  the  fief,  and  conferred  it  by  maniage  on 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  priooe  t^  chivalrous  disposition,  but  feeble 
mind,  who,  after  leaviog  a  doubtful  character  as  a  sovereign,  abdi- 
cated the  dirone,  and  perished  in  St.  Louis's  Egyptian  cmsade,  one 
of  the  most  approved  champions  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  reign 
of  his  SDccessor,  Jean  le  Roux,  is  principally  remarkable  for  ^e 
impoverishment  of  the  fendal  nobles,  owing  probably  to  die  wars 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Their  distresses  gradually  rendered 
the  duke  proprietor  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  Brrtaimy. 
Heparchased  Brest  of  the  viscounts  of  Leon  for"  one  haqn6nte 
blandie  et  cent  livres  de  rente."  John  II.,  Arthur  II.,  and  John 
Ae  Good,  left  no  remarkable  memorials  of  their  reign.  But  by 
the  deadi  of  the  latter  prince,  tfie  inheritance  of  Britanny  became 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  J(^n  Count  de  Monrfort,  arid 
Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  Frendi  king.  The  latter  prince 
supported  the  pretensions  of  his  kinsman,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  as  feudal  suzerain.  John  de  Montfott  had  re- 
course to  Edward  III.  of  England.  ChaHes  de  Blois  marehed 
with  5000  men  at  arms  into  Bntannyj  and  commenced  a  civil  war 
of  twenty  years,  by  throwing  the  heads  of  thirty  Breton  knights 
over  the  wdls  of  Nantes. 

The  history  of  die  wars  of  Jc^n  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de 
Blois  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Fr<nssart's 
splendid  drama  of  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England.  The  dfr- 
fence  of  Hennebon  by  Jane  de  Montfort,  the  famous  comltat  of 
the  Thirty,  die  victoiy  of  Roi^ederrieD,  and  consequent  captivity 
of  Charles,  are  all  recounted  widi  much  spirit  in  the  pages  of 
M.  Daru,  although  the  narration  is  cramped  by  die  hnnh  con- 
ciseness of  style  which  he  seems  particularly  to  affect.  The 
singular  character  of  Charles  de  Bkns  forms  in  itself  an  eiMtome 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  age  in  which  he  Irred. 
Gentle  and  courteous  to  bis  fiercest  adversanes,  and  brave  in  per-' 
sonal  conflict,  he  was  totally  wanting  in  moral  firmness,  and  com- 
mitted actions  of  the  most  cold-blooded  ferocity  wiUi  an  indif- 
ference which  strongly  contrasted  with  that  yielding  mildness 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  disposition.  At  the  taking  of 
Quimper  he  gave  orders,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devout  thanks- 
givings, for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Ponrteen 
hundred  citizens  had  been  slaughtered,  when  one  of  the  attend- 
ants reported  to  the  prince,  "  that  he  had  seen  by  the  way-side  an 
infant  audung  at  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother."    The  feelings  of 
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■katare  ratncned  to  tfae  heart  of  die  prince  st  the  iiiii[rie  recital, 
And  be  ioatantl;  commanded  that  the  bloodihed  should  cease.  But 
the  most  remarkable  point  in  his  character  was  that  single-hearted 
ud  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  procured  for  him  after  his  death 
die  title  of  Sunt.  The  {Hocteof  his  caoonization  is  still  extant, 
containing  the  testimonies  borne  bj?  numerous  witsesBes  to  his 
pecnliar  sanctity.  They  form  a  strange  record  of  die  warlike  su- 
psrstitioos  and  monkish  austerities  of  the  dmes.  The  greater 
psrt  relate  to  the  mortiiicatioDS  which  he  practised,  and  the  gifts 
whicli  he  bestowed  on  the  church;  how  he  laj  on  boards  and 
dressed  in  sackcloth ;  and  how  he  cheated  his  men-at-arms  of  their 
pay,  in  order  to  save  njooey  for  his  spiritual  liberalities.  Mixed 
widi  these  are  the  accounts  of  endowments,  containing  much 
liberal  and  enlightened  provision,  to  an  extent  little  practised  in 
his  time,  for;  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  towns  of  his  duchy. 
A  ffieatinnmber  relate  to  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  or 
which  were  operated  io  his  name.  These  are  mostly  of  a  mtlitaiy 
cast. '  At  the  siege  of  Quhnper  he  directed  the  assault  to  be  made 
on  that  side  of  the  town  which  was  bathed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
His  o^cEM  represettted  to  him,  that  at  the  hour  appointed  the 
waters  woold'be  rising,  and  that  if  the  town  were  not  taken  by  a 
certUB  tane,  the  assaulting  army  would  be  lost  in  the  it-aves.  "  If 
itbe  thewiil  of  Giod,"  was  his  only  answer,  "&e  tide  will  do  us 
oo  harm."  In  fact  the  sea  remained  at  ebb  for  some  hours  be- 
yond its  wonted  time,  and  the  whole  population  of  Quimper  was 
Mit  totfaeedge«f  die  sword.  A  Bret4m  knight  in  the  garrison  of 
Saomur  had  been  defied  to  single  combat  by  a  certain  Gascon, 
fcn'.not  chooni^  to  assent  to  that  position  which  the  countrymen  of 
the  latter  have  ever  held  as  an  article  of  faidi — "  that  the  chivahy 
rf  GucORy  were  superior  in  honour,  Ioya%,  and  conrage  to  those 
of  die  whole  world,  and  of  Bretagne  in  particDlar."  As  die  Bre- 
ton descended  into  the  lists  be  invoked  die  name  of  Charles,  and 
-aader  its  protection  laid  his  adversaij  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
priace  had  i^aoed  a  painting  in  the  Minorites'  church  at  Dinan, 
repiesMiling  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  btessed  Saint  Francis, 
TcatiDg  en  an  escutcheon  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Britanny. 
After  his  death  his  snccessfiil  rivali  John  de  Montfort,  occupied 
the  town,  and  commanded  the  warden  to  deface  die  obnoxious 
painting.  The  warden  caused  the  pannel  to  be  covered  widi 
whitewash,  a  most  barbarous  example,  in  which  he  has  been 
AitUesriy  imitated  .by  succeeding  churdiwardens,  who  have  not 
Jud'A^sane  excuse  for  their  conduct.  But  at  the  dead  of  night 
-■  stream  of  blood  buret  fbrdr  from  the  spot  whidi  had  been  occu- 
pied by 'the  ri^t  ear  of  the  prince,  through  which  he  had  re- 
ceived-his  mortal  wound.     Conscienc«-«track  at  the  appearance. 
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which,  luxordiag  to  the  belief  of  the  time,  denoted  the  a 
of  the  murderer  to  the  corpse  of  hu  victim,  John  de  Montfort, 
after  v4lkMnentIy  accusing  the  brothers  of  the  convent  of  Mino- 
rites of  having  "  caiued  this  scandal,"  (of  which  of  course  they 
proved  ibei^^lves  compktdy  inaocent,)  fled  from  the  town  vritli 
precipitation. 

This  successful  candidate  for  the  ducal  coronet  was  far  Auw 
rendering  it  illustrious  by  any  display  of  brilliant  qualities.  Both 
he  and  his  immediate  successors  adopted  a  feeble  and  treacherc^s 
policy,  which,  although,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  forced  upon 
ihem  by  the  critical  position  of  their  dominions  between  the  two 
contending  nations,  has  left  no  great  reputation  attached  to  thoae 
who  employed  it.  But  we  have  already  fulfilled  our  promise  in 
carrying  down  the  history  of  Britanny  to  that  point  at  which  its 
immediate  conneiioo  with  that  of  our  island  ceases;  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  annals  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 
They  will  there  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  wars  of  succession 
between  the  pretenders  to  the  hand  of  Ann  of  Britanny,  and  a 
grave  historical  refutation  of  the  old  romance  respecting  the  earij 
loves  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans  and  that  accomplished  princess. 
By  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Bretagne  became  incorporated  with  France ;  and  its  sub- 
sequent annals  contain  but  few  events  distinct  from  those  which 
relate  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 

The  reformed  persuasion  was  introduced  into  Britanny  by  the 
Sicur  Daudelqt,  brother  of  Coligni,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  (tf 
Calvinism.  It  came  there,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  attended  by 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Lovrer  Britanny  beciane  a  printupal 
seat  of  the  power  of  the  League  j  the  armies  of  that  confederacy 
were  recruited  within  its  limits  j  and  the  burghers  of  Nantes  and 
Rennes  looked  with  much  the  same  feelinss  of  fear  and  aversion 
on  the  wild  bands  of  semi-barbarians  which  de^d  through  llieir 
streets,  as  the  townsmen  of  Edinburgh  may  have  entertained  to- 
wards the  Highland  clans  whidi  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  array 
of  Murray  or  Hamilton.  On  the  SoSi  March,  1598,  &e  Duke 
of  Mercceur,  chief  of  the  ligueurs  of  Britanny,  signed  at  Nantes 
his  submission  to  Henry  I  v .,  which  was  follow^  a  few  weeks 
after  by  the  celebrated  edict  which  bears  the  name  of  that  dty. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  the  national  history  (rf  Bri- 
tanny recounts  only  a  few  descents  of  English  on  the  coast,  and  a 
short  sedition  in  lG75,  occasioned  by  the  duties  laid  on  tobacco, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  excise.  It  was  punished  with' the 
gross  barbarity  which  distinguished  and  disgraced  the  political  in- 
nictions  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  of  the  atrocious  details  are  related 
by  Madame  de  Sevigu£  in  her  tetters.     The  revolutionary  tribu- 
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nal  itself  could  scarcelj  have  surpaMcd  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  in  the  appetite  for  indiscriminate  mnMacre. 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  histcv;  of  M.  Dani  cloBes. 
He  leaves  the  people  of  Britanny  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Celts  lay  entranced,  like  their  fabulous  Arthur  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  his  country,  and  has  not  attempted  to  describe 
its  sudden  resurrection  into  life  and  energy  under  the  awakenii^ 
trumpet  of  Revolution.  Nowhere  was  that  heart-atirring  Mwrnd 
more  unanimously  welcomed,  than  by  the  nobles,  clei^,  and  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Armorica.  As  the  prospect  darkened,  when  doubts 
anci  suspicions  divided  those  who  had  laboured  together  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  direct  revolution 
were  among  the  first  in  endeavouring  to  check  it;  and  in  the 
civil  war  whidi  followed,  Uie  children  of  Britanny  were  seen  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  both  of  royalists  and  republicans.  The  early 
violence  of  the  Federis  of  Brest,  and  the  unequalled  horrors  of 
Nantes,  were  amply  revenged  by  the  loug  and  desolating  warfare 
of  the  Chouans.  No  province  in  France  partook  more  fully  in 
the  miseries  of  that  period;  and,  unfortunately,  few  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  so  little  of  its  beneficial  results.  Britanny,  at  least  the 
lower  province,  is  more  than  a  century  behind  the  rest  <^  France 
in  education  and  the  useful  arts.  The  decay  of  trade,  which' in 
the  better  days  of  the  French  colonial  empire  was  rapidly  enrich- 
ing the  ports  of  Nantes  and  Brest,  has  necessarily  kept  the  pro- 
vince stationary;  and  It  is  to  be  feared,  tbat  nothing  short  of  its 
revival  can  confer  on  Britanny  the  benefits  of  physical  and  mental 
improvement,  which  are  found  so  invariably  to  follow  in  die  train 
of  commercial  prosperity. 


Art.  II. — Sammtlkhe   poetische   Weriu  von  Errut  Schultze. 

4  vols.  sm.  8vo.  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1822. 
The  name  which  we  are  ahoutto  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  English  public.  Yet  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  fortunes  and  character  of  Schultze  form  a  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  real  life;  and  his  worku,  striking  and  beautiful  in 
many  parts  from  their  own  merits,  derive  a  peculiar  and  extrinsic 
interest,  as  illustrations  of  the  predominant  feeling  that  filled  the 
mind  and  guided  the  pen  of  their  author.  Deprived,  like  Dante 
and  Petrarca,  of  the  object  of  his  youthful  atUcbment,  by  dead), 
he  conceived,  like  these  great  poets,  the  design  of  devoting  his  life 
and  bis  powers  to  her  memory;  and  if  the  success  of  human  en- 
deavours wera  at  all  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
which  gave  them  bifth,  or  the  consistency  with  which  diey  were 
pursued,  the  labours  of  Schultze  would  rank  with  those  of  his 
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Itaitna  prototypes,  snd  the  Dame  of  Cecilia  would  enjoy  u  wide 
an  ifotnortality  aa  those  of  Beatrice  and  Laora;  for  over  the  mind 
of  the  Florentine  the  sentiment  of  regret  acenu  only  to  have  past 
like  an  occasi«nsl  dream,  relienng.  but  aot  interrupliii^,  the 
«tormy  course  of  his  polibcal  career.  The  memory  of  Beatnce  did 
Dot  prevent  his  contracting  an  alliance  of  inlereat  with  the  hai^hty 
and  vehement  Gemma  de  Doiuti,*  and  mingling  in  all  the  in- 
trigues and  civil  wars  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  In  the  mind  of 
Petrarca  the  feeling  is  obviously  cherished  less  on  its  owo  account 
than  as  a  stimulus  to  poetical  inapiratioo,  and  as  a  subject  that 
taigbt  fill  up  the  intervals  between  classical  studies  and  politicsl 
misaiona.  But  in  that  of  the  enthusiastic  and  single^earted  Ger- 
man, it  assumes  an  exclusive  supremacy,  absorbii^  every  other 
feeling,  forcing  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  into  its  own  peculiar 
chsnnel,  and  communicating  to  the  duties  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  the  colouring  of  its  own  hopelessness  and  despiMi- 
deocy. 

Ernest  Conrade  Frederick  Schultze,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  was  bom  at  Celle  on  the  22d  March,  1789>  The  natural 
quickness  and  vivaci^of  his  mind  seemed  to  render  the  oequiaitioa 
m  knowledge  easy,  but  during  his  boyish  years  his  inclination  to 
•tudy  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  ability :  it  required  no 
inconsiderable  trouble  to  confine  him  to  the  tasks  mtich  his 
teachers  prescribed  for  him ;  he  generally  delayed  them  to  die  last 
moment,  and  then  despatched  Uiem  imperfectly  and  in  haste.  But 
for  boyish  tricks  and  bodily  exerciaes  he  was  always  prepared,  and 
among  his  comrades  he  was  a  particular  &Tourite.  When  a  bolder 
or  more  daring  scheme  was  to  be  executed,  he  was  generally  at 
tfteir  head,  and  ^ways  the  \aat  to  fiy  when  flight  became  neces- 
sary. At  home  bis  goodness  of  heart  rendered  him  not  less  be- 
lowd;  though  his  friends  and  relations  used  occasionally  to  shake 
their  heads  ratba  ominously,  when,  as  was  generally  die  case,  he 
bliuukred  or  forgot  the  commissions  that  were  entrusted  to  him, 
lost  his  books,  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  seemed  to  set  eveiy 
thing  like  order  and  arrangement  at  defiance.  Even  dieUMwihaps, 
diey  regarded  him  with  some  of  those  misgiving  which  Byron  re- 
pteaents  as  excited  by  die  wayward  boyhood  of  Tasso.  His  father, 
bowever,  was  in  some  measure  cons^ed  for  these  eztiavagaucies 
iyf  the  assurances  of  his  master,  that  it  was  not  talent,  but  dili- 
^nca,  in  which  his  son  was  deficient;  and  that  he  had  already 
evinced  considerable  powers  of  application  in  some  atildies  to 
which  he  had  taken  a  fancy.  He  had  become  nich  a  proficient, 
for  instance,  in  heraldry,  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  fre- 
quendy  consulted  by  painters  with  regard  to  the  decoration  of 
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ooffiiu.  Bnt^  with  bis  obtinicterifitid  mtlessBess;  he  abandoned- 
hia  heraldry,  and  gave  away  his  .coIlectioD  of  arms,  as  well  as  a. 
similar  collection  of  coins  which  he  had  found,  after  malciog  a 
certain  progress  in  these  studies. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  Schultze's  poeti- 
cal talent  arose  from  his  intimacy  with  the  sou  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  who  soon  afterwards 
left  the  Hanoverian  service.  In  company  with  this  young  maiL 
he  used  to  write  short  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  to  compose 
a  sort  of  gazette,  in  which  little  family  incidents  were  sportively 
detailed  in  the  formal  style  of  court  and  state  intelligence.  His. 
gcief  at  his  separation  from  this  friend,, to  whom  be  was  enthusi- 
astically attached,  \{aa  eipressed  in  a  poem,  the  first  of  his  compo- 
sitions. From  this  time  he  began  to  read  with  more  diligence; 
but  unfortunately,  the  course  of  study  in  which  he  chiefly  in- 
dulged was  peculiarly  ill-suited  to  a  mind  like  his,  in  which  the 
fancy  had  always  predominated  over  the  sterner  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning.  Fairy  tales  and  romances  of  chivalry  were 
his  favourites,  of  which  a  large  collection  was  to  be  found  in  an 
old  library  at  a  country  seat  not  far  from  Celle,  to  which  he  bad 
obtained  access.  The  place  altogether,  and  particularly  one 
chamber  in  the  rinnous  building,  was  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
youthful  poet,  that  be  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to  fix 
hia  residence  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  the  farmer  by  whom  it 
waa  occupied.  The  dinner  occasionally  expressed  to  his  father 
his  fears  that  the  young  man  was  over-studying  himself,  and  be- 
coming pensive  and  melancholy;  but  at  the  same  time  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  him  as  inter- 
preter during  the  march  of  the  French,  (who  in  1803  were  in  pos- 
session of  Hanover,)  and  praised  his  general  activity  and  good 
nature. 

Thus  surrounded  with  associadons  connected  with  the  age  of 
diivalry,  and  indulging  in  a  course  of  study  peculiarly  calculated 
to  excite  a  dreamy  temperament,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  his 
Baturvl  bent  towards  the  indefinite  and  the  visionary  had  not  been 
fostered  and  confirmed.  One  wonders,  indeed,  to  find  his  father 
yielding  to  so  ridiculous  a  request,  as  to  allow  his  son  to  take  up 
bis  abode  in  an  old  ruin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  perusing  a 
library,  which  in  its  selection  appears  to  have  resembled  none  so 
much  as  that  of  the  Knight  of  I^  Mancha.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  course  of  study  produced  its  na- 
tural effect,  in  exalting  and  idealizing  the  views  of  the  poet  to  a 
degree  wholly  inconsistent,  with  the  discharge  of  the  real  duties 
and  sober  business  of  life,  and  thus  sowing  Ine  seeds  of  that  me- 
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Isnchol;  and  depression,  whidi  st  m  after-period  clouded  us 
mind  and  paralyzed  bis  eieitions. 

Tts  first  effects,  however,  were  of  a  more  favonrable  kind. 
Happy  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  he  was  cheerful,  and  ev^ 
diligent.  He  now  began  to  apply  with  some  aAsiduity  to  those 
preparatory  studies  which  were  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  noiver- 
sity,  though  the  natural  bent  of  hia  mind  was  still  visible  in  the 
aversion  which  he  always  showed  to  calculation  and  the  exact 
sciences.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  decide  upon  a 
profession  he  made  choice  of  theology,  less,  it  would  seem,  Afim 
any  attachment  to  thai  study  in  itself,  than  from  the  more  decided 
dislike  which  he  felt  for  the  olher  profeesions  of  medicine  and  law. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18W  that  the  jouthful  poet  cexu- 
menced  bis  studies  at  the  University  of  Qottingen,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bouterwek,  to  whose  kindness  and 
friendship  he  afterwards  owed  so  much,  and  to  whose  pre^tory 
memoir  of  his  friend  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  notioes  of  his 
life.  "  Hia  e]:temal  appearance  at  diis  time,"  aeyi  BontcTwdc, 
"  had  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  His  figure,  of  middling 
height,  was  well  formed;  his  features,  on  the  whole,  regular  and 
fine;  but  his  eye,  &ough  indicating  a  talented  mind,  was  restless 
and  unsteady:  his  manners,  simple,  straightforward,  and  unpre- 
tending, excited  no  expectations."  The  attention  of  Bouterwek 
was  first  directed  to  the  young  student  by  the  superiority  of  his 
college  exercises,  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  were  united  with  a 
degree  of  correctness  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  praise  bestowed  by  the  Professor  on 
these  efforts  seems  to  have  gained  the  heart  of  Schultze.  He 
shortly  afterwards  ventured  to  communicate  to  Bouterwek  vwioos 
poetical  compositions,  and  to  request  his  judgment  on  them. 
They  consisted  chiedy  of  sonnets,  epistles,  and  elegies,  in  many 
points  defective,  in  others  excellent,  and  exhibiting  on  the  whole 
undoubted  proofs  of  high  poetical  talent.  Bouterwek  was  plessed, 
not  only  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  his  criticisms 
were  received,  but  with  the  manly  openness  with  which  the  poet 
defended  and  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  in  matters  which  came 
less  within  the  province  of  reasoning  than  of  feeling;  and  in  this 
interchange  of  instruction  and  respectful  attachment  their  inter- 
course became  daily  more  and  more  friendly.  The  poetical  cri- 
ticisms of  the  Professor,  however,  s'eem  to  have  been  more  at- 
tended to  than  his  logic.  Corporeally.indeed,  Schultze  was  pras^it 
at  his  lectures,  but  his  mind  was  often  wandering  far  enough  from 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators ;  and  at  last,  satisfied  that  theology 
was  not  his  proper  field,  hb  father,  with  that  eaainess  of  temper 
which  he  had  previously  displayed  in  the  affair  of  the  libimry, 
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allowed  liini  now  to  devote  himself  endrelj  to  the  study  of  the 
ClasMca  and  Bdlea  Lettru — a  pursuit  more  analogous  to  his 
own  poeticri  temperament  Even  then,  it  appears,  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  public  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  was  indebted 
to  itis  own  private  diligence  for  any  progress  he  made. 

It  was  durii^  this  period  that  bis  Pstche,  his  first  work  of  any 
len^,  was  composed,  founded  on  the  well-known  episode  in  the 
GroMen  Ass  of  Apuleius.  To  a  subject  which  had  already  beea 
exhibited  in  every  shape  by  die  poeta  of  every  country;  whidi 
bad  been  transplantad  from  the  original  AeLd  of  classical  mytho* 
logy  into  ibe  modem  fairy  land  in  the  romance  of  Parthenopea; 
eraced  with  the  melftdy  of  Italian  versification  in  tlie  Adone  of 
Harino;  christianned  in  the  religious  Autos  of  Calderoo;  and 
united  with  the  charms  of  music  and  spectacle  in  the  opera  which 
beare  the  name  of  Moliere,  (but  n^ich  was  in  fact  the  joint  pro- 
doctioa  of  the  comic  dramatist,  of  Comeille,  Quinanlt,  and  Lulli,) 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  yonng  and  inexperienced  muse 
of  Scimftze  could  impart  much  novd^.  The  poem  is  principally 
remarkable  for  the  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  the  conmiand  of 
atyie  vi4iich  it  e^bits,  and  the  success  with  whidi  the  graceful 
narrative  manner  of  Wieland  is  imitated  by  the  poet  in  ^ 
management  of  die  tide.  Wieland  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time  hia 
ideal  model,  whose  assistance  he  habitually  invt^es,  aa  Dante  does 
Ibat  of  Virgil.*  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  to  his  friend  Bou- 
terwek  that  the  light  and  sportive  views  of  that  great  man  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  poetiy  and  art. 
Blameless,  indeed,  as  his  own  conduct  is  said  to  have  been,  he 
Dkigfat  be  allowed  to  express,  even  to  a  professor  of  moral  philo* 
sophy,  his  admiration  of  the  graceful  levity  of  the  Idris  and  the 
new  Amadis,  degeneratiog,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  a  licentioos 
luxuriance. 

Yet  Wieland  was  not  the  model  which  Schultze  might  have 
been  expected  to  choose,  any  more  than  the  correct  and  classic 
Vi^l  was  likely  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  gigantic  and 
irr^ular  mind  of  Dante.  Wieland,  like  himself,  had  travelled 
OArer  the  Land  of  Eairy,  and  revelled  in  a  world  of  wonder  and  en- 
obaotment ;  but  his  works  have  a  spell  beyond  the  mere  cxhifoi- 
tion  of  go^jeous  ptctMrea.  There  is  a  purpose  and  meaning  in^ia 
apparently  unconnaoted  incidents;  they  inculcate  a  moral,  often 
indeed  a  dangerous  and  debasing  one,  but  always  extrinsic  to  the 
mere  gratificabon  of  the  futcy.    The  satiriat,  the  practised  and 
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clear-aigbted  man  of  the  world,  is  seen  amidst  all  this  apparent 
intoxication  of  spirit,  these  boundless  excursions  beyond  the  visi- 
ble diurnal  sphere.  But  of  this  spirit  of  ridicule  Schultze  had 
none.  He  could  not  laugh  at  the  creations  of  his  own  fane; ;  he 
was  bound  by  the  same  spell  with  which  he  attempted  to  f^Uer 
his  readers.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  be  worshipped  the  golden 
image  which  he  had  himself  set  up.  The  land  of  wonder  was 
loved  bj  him  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  the  mere  instrument  by 
which  philosophical  tJieories  and  sceptical  maxims  of  life  might 
be  most  agreeably  and  universally  disseminated.  No  two  minds, 
indeed,  were  separated  by  wider  distinctions  through  the  whole  of 
iheir  caren'  than  those  of  Wieland  and  Schultze.  Wieland  b^sn 
life  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature, — with  tfae 
ConvictioD  that  solemnity  and  earnestness  formed  the  soul  of 
Uoetry ;  he  ended  it  a  sceptic  and  h  satirist,  ridiculing  the  illusions 
he  had  cherished,  and  smiling  at  his  own  simplicity  in  believing 
diem.  Schultze  commenced  his  course  with  light  and  sportive 
views  of  life,  and  with  a  theoretical  dislike  to  deep  feeling  aa  a 
principle  of  poetry ;  but  these  views  grew  darker  as  he  proceeded 
upon  die  journey  of  life,  till  he  learned  to  consider  the  solemn, 
the  mournful,  and  the  mysterious  as  the  only  legitimate  sources  of 
inspiration.  When  the  idols  wliich  Wieland  had  worshipped  were 
broken,  he  seemed  to  derive  enjoyment  from  exposing  their  brit- 
tleness  and  hollowness.  When  those  of  Schultze  were  shattered, 
he  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  and  watered  them 
mth  bis  tears. 

For  some  time  afiter  the  completion  of  his  "  Psyche,"  Schultze 's 
philological  and  classical  studies  were  cultivated  with  success. 
tie  gradually  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  persons  whose  tastes 
resembled  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  pursued  his  researches 
with  assiduity.  The  study  of  Homer  in  particular,  whose  works 
he  appears  to  have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure,  tended  much  to 
inraease  Ute  strength  and  simphcity  of  his  style,  and  to  generate 
diat  dislike  to  mannerism  and  affectation  of  expression  which  he 
Uways  entertained.  But  while  his  power  of  application  and  atten- 
tion to  study  increased,  the  cheerfulness,  and  atmost  levity,  of  bis 
temper  were  observed  gradually  to  decline.  He  became  distant  and 
reserved,  ^oke  little  and  read  much,  shunning  his  former  amuse- 
ments, and  obviously  occupied  with  some  internal  source  of  en- 
grossing interest.  To  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  whom  his  serious 
and  melancholy  air  occasionally  alarmed,  he  used  to  auswer  that  he 
had  never  been  happier.  Circumstances,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards afforded  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  youthful  poet  bad 
found  his  pattern  of  ideal  beauty  in  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Profes- 
sor T .    In  the  bloom  of  youth,  gifted  with  uncommon  per- 
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sonal  advaataeea,  modest,  siuceptible,  and  ami^le  in  her  dispo- 
sition, she  united  to  these  ostural  gifts  accompliBhments  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  She  drew  and  painted  well,  and  played  with  taste 
and  execution.  Altogether  she  seems  to  have  been  every  way  cal- 
culated to  realize  those  dreams  which  had  rrc4}ueDtly  wavered 
across  the  imaginatioo  of  die  poet.  Id  her  company,  and  that  of 
her  sister  Adelaide,  he  now  spent  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life. 
As  yet  his  attachment  was  not  returned,  but  he  was  viewed  with 
friendship  and  esteem,  and  to  the  imagination  of  Schultze  this  was 
enough.  A  feeling  corresponding  in  waimth  U>  his  own  would 
probably  have  appeared  to  him  almost  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  perfection  which  he  had  embodied  in  his  mistress.  The  epis- 
tles and  occasional  poems  and  elegies  which  were  written  at  this 
period,  and  afterwards  published  in  1813,  are  all  distinguished  by 
great  power  and  beautyof  language,  and  many  of  them  by  great 
pathos  and  delicacy.  The  elegies  beginning  "  O  wie  vereinet 
sich  Schera,"*  aiid  "  Heimliche  Laube  des  GIucks,"t  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Grace  rather  than  power  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  miscellaneous  poems.  We  select  the  following  chiefly  from 
its  shortness  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  address  of  the  May  Lilies 
to  Adelaide,  the  sister  of  his  mistresa.j; 

"  Faded  Bte  onr  sister  flowers. 

Faded  all  and  gone; 
In  the  meadows,  in  the  bowers,' 

We  are  left  alone) 
Dark  above  our  valley  low'rs 

That  fiiDBreol  sky, 
And  the  thick  and  chilling  showers 

Now  come  blighting  by. 

'  Drooping  stood  we  in  the  strife. 

Pale  and  tempest -shsken. 
Weeping  that  our  love  and  life 

Should  at  once  be  taken : 
Wishiog,  while  within  its  cover 

Each  won  flower  withdrew. 
That  like  those  whose  life  was  over, 

We  had  withered  loo. 

But  the  air  a  soothing  ditty 

Whispered  silently; 
Huw  ibat  love  and  gentlest  pity 

Still  abode  with  thee ; 
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How  tby  Teiy  preaenee,  em 

Sbsd  B  iDBny  glow,— 
Aad-whcro  thon  wert  AOuUsg,  never 

Teon  were  teeu  to  flow. 
So  to  tbee,  thon  gertk  ^lit. 

Are  the  wandentB  con»; 
Let  the  weak  thy  tare  inhuit. 
Take  the  trembling  home ; 
Though  the  bloom  that  did  aurrouD^  us 

Wthered  with  ibe  blast. 
Still  the  scent  that  bangs  aronad  ns 
Lives  when  that  hath  post." 
But  the  happy  period  of  Schultze's  life  was  fast  hastening  to  a 
close.     A  neglected  cold  which  had  been  caught  b;  Cecilia,  ter- 
minated in  decline.     During  her  illness,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year, 
Schultze's  enthusiasEQ  seemed  to  reach  its  height.     If  he  hacl  for* 
merly  admired  her,  while  in  the  possession  of  health  and  beauty, 
file  patience  and  gentleness  with  which  she  bore  her  long  stck- 
ness  seemed  now  to  invest  her  in  his  eyes  with  a  character  almost 
celestial.     She  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  with  her  disap- 
peared  the  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto   distinguished  ber 
lover.     He  was  now  left  in  the  situation  which  Schiller,  under  the 
influence  of  a  feeling  allied  to  that  of  Schult»,  has  described 
with  such  pathetic  beauty  in  his  "  Ideal." 

"  Those  chenftd  »mis  were  set  ft»  ewr 
That  light  to  youth's  gay  path  Impart, 
And  dried  that  deep  ideal  river 

That  fed  the  fountain  of  the  heart; 
That  sweet  belief  was  gnne  and  ftded 

In  beings  bora  of  dreams  akme. 
And  dreary  tmtb  had  oversbaded 

What  once  so  fklrj  so  god-like  shone." 
In  (be  deep  grief  and  depression  which  followed  his  loss,  the 
feelings  of  Scnultze  sought  a  natural  vent  in  poetry.  But  the  wild 
and  enthusiastic  charact^  of  the  man  was  visible  in  the  design 
which  he  now  conceived,  and  di«  circumstances  under  which  it 
suggested  itself.  Standing  beaide  the  corpse  of  Cecilia,  he  deter- 
mined to  immortalize  the  object  of  his  passion  by  the  poem  whicfa 
bears  her  name,  and  to  which  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed, 
all  the  labour  of  his  future  life,  was  to  be  devoted.  As  soon  as  his 
grief  permitted  him  to  discuss  such  topics,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  his  friend  Bouterwek,  and  in  January,  1613,  the  first 
canto  of  the  poem  was  begun.  Bouterwek  told  him  plainly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  advised  the  se- 
lection of  a  groundwork  more  intelligible  to  common  readers,  and 
a  less  prodi^  usa  of  supwwrtUral  mtcfaiBery.     We  shall  immedi- 
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atelj  «ee  that  the  PiofeMer  wu  ia  the  i^kt,  ud  that  if  Uie  design 
which  bad  given  birth  to  the  poeai  w|m  eztnordinary,  the  legend 
itself  which  he  had  chosen  was,  if  possible,  still  more  remote  from 
ordinary  apprehension  and  ordinary  sympathy. 

But  Schidtze  had  fonned  his  plan,  and  he  adhered  to  it  with  his 
ohai^cteiistic  obstinacy.  Every  incident,  every  marvel,  every  seiH 
tinient,  seemed  to  hang  together  lo  closely  in  his  mind,  that  be 
could  not  conaeDt  to  batea  jotofhis  story,  or  to  wcriGce  a  super- 
Mnnerary  staaxa.  The  work  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  off- . 
apring  of  an  imperious  duty,  proceeded  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
fau  deep  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
health  fiom  a  complaint  m  his  breast,  to  which  be  had  always 
bad  a  constitutional  tendency.  "  lafe,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  now 
8«emed  to  him  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference.  He  confined 
bis  grief  to  himself ;  he  read  and  studied  apparently  as  before  j  but 
the  only  subject  which  seemed  to  interest  him  was  the  composi- 
tion of  the  '  Cecilia,'  or  of  occasional  poema,  most  of  which  bear 
reference  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained."  Without  the  extreme  de- 
licacy which  distinguishes  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca  under  similar 
circumstances,  they  have  a  simplici^  and  earoestraess  about  them, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  want  of  this  curiotafelidtai. 
Their  plainness  moves  us  more  than  eloquence.  They  seem  most 
to  resemblethoae  atraiua  in  which  Camoeos,  returning  from  India, 
bankrupt  in  hope,  and  love,  and  fortune,  bewails  the  death  of 
Cadicnna  d'Atayde,  the  lady  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  early 
banishraeat  from  Lisbon.  The  main  work,  the  "  Cecilia,"  had 
reached  &e  close  of  the  aeventh  canto,  when  events  of  a  more  stir* 
ring  character  for  a  time  diverted  the  poet  from  his  employment, 
and  called  him  from  the  indulgence  of  a  visionary  grief  to  assistin 
the  liberation  of  Germany.  Vet  it  was  not  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
patriotism  that  led  him,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  to 
OHterasavoluQteerin  the  service  of  his  country.  Even  in  this  reso- 
hition  his  peculiar  and  morbid  enthusiasm  was  mingled  with  his 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  Joined  the  army  because  he 
deemed  hiauelf  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  completing  the  poem 
vriiich  was  to  bestow  imntortality  on  his  mistress,  if  he  refused  to 
assist  his  couqtry  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  sacrifice  his  own 
occupations  on  the  shrine  of  higher  dudes  and  public  interests. 
It  is  thus  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  shorter  poems,  which  bears  the 
date  of  l8t  November,  1813. 

"  Steeds  are  neighing,  sivards  are  gleaming, 

Germany's  revenge  is  nigh  j 
And  the  banners  brightly  streaming 

Wave  us  on  to  victory. 
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Ronse  thee  thcD,  fon^  beut,  and  aee 

For  a  time  thy  task  fonsken; 
£ear  what  life  hnth  laid  oA  th«e, 
Aad  forget  what  it  both  taken  1" 
One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  thia  fantutic  origin  of  Sclialtze'* 
Tsilitary  ardour:  yet  the  feeling  has  its  better  and  nobler  side.   It 
was  no  light  sacrifice  in  a  man,  whom  his  habits  tad  rendered  in- 
dolent and  averse  to  exertion,  to  leave  die  favourite  poem,  which 
had  been  to  him  what  the  remodelling  of  the  "  Jerusalem"  had 
been  to  Taaso  in  his  pTiBoned  cell  at  Ferrara,  for  the  hardships, 
the  din,  the  bustle,  and  the  coarseness  of  a  military  life. 

He  entered  as  a  volunteer  under  Beaulieu  in  the  Jager  batta- 
lion of  Grubenhagen,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  completedin 
the  spring  of  1814.  Beaulieu,  who  found  that  the  young  volun- 
teer could  serve  his  country  with  the  pen  ns  well  as  the  sword, 
employed  him  as  his  secretory,  and  disduKuished  him  by  particu-> 
lar  attention.  By  his  kindness,  Schultze  s  quarters  were  fixed  in 
the  residence  of  bis  friend  Bouterwek,  and  by  this  means  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  months  in  hia  family,  till  the  corps  set  out 
on  its  marx^  from  Gottingen  to  join  the  allied  army  of  the  North, 
which  was  at  that  time  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
terrible  Davoust  from  Hamburg  and  its  neighbourhood.  Schahze's 
companion  to  die  field  was  a  pocket  edition  of  H<Mner.  Engaged 
in  active  dutiea,  his  health  improved,  his  melancholy  became  len 
oppressive.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades,  wfaoae 
dangers  he  was  always  ready  to  share,  diouEh  his  sh<»t-Bigfated> 
ness  rendered  his  risk  greater  than  theirs.  Like  the  Tyrtasus  of 
Germany,  the  brave  and  too-early  departed  Konier,  he  animaled 
them  to  battle  by  his  strains,  while  he  assisted  them  by  his  swonL 
One  of  the  songs  in  paTticular,*written  in  a  wild  and  peculiar 
measure,  and  of  which  the  hint  is  obviously  taken  from  Ibe  finale 
of  Wallenstein's  Lager,  breathes  a  fine  military  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  reckless  gallantry.  It  concludes  with  these  striking 
stanzas. 

"  Hie  chief  of  the  buntjmen  is  Death,  whose  aim 
Soon  levelt  the  brave  and  the  craven  ; 
He  crimsons  the  field  with  the  blood  of  his  game. 

But  the  booty  he  leaves  to  the  raven. 
Like  the  stormy  tempest  that  flies  so  fart. 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  he  galley  faitj 
Man  shakes 
And  quakes 
At  his  bugle  Uaat. 


■  fdiofied,  Hoorbarg,  8lh  April,  1814. 
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.'  Bnk  what  booU  it,  my  friends,  from  Uie  buater  to  flee,^ 

Wbo  shoota  with  the  shaft*  of  the  grave  ? 
.-  Far  better  to  meet  him  thus  manfully. 
The  brave  by  the  side  of  the  brave  ! 
And  when  against  us  he  shall  turn  bis  brand, 
With  his  face  to  the  foe  let  each  hero  stand. 
And  await 
His  fete 
From  a  heiti'»  hsad." 
Schultze  was  not  destined,  however,  to  meet  his  fate  in  the 
field.    Davouat  evacuated  Hambui^in  Maj,  1814,  and  Schultze 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  marching  with  the  battalion  into  the 
city  which  be  had  assisted  to  liberate.    The  peace  which  followed' 
was  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  event  that  could  have  happened 
for  the  poet,  since  it  left  him  without  that  active  occupation  which' 
had  tended  to  improve  both  his  health  and  spirits,  and  restored' 
him  again  to  melancholy  and  the  composition  of  the  Cecilia. 
The  tumult  of  war  without  had  been  the  means   of  restoring' 
peace  within,  and  the  poet  might  have  truly  said  witfi  Emiinia, 


Che  trovar  pace  ic 
Much  as  Boutcrwek  was  attached  to  his  friend,  be  witoessed 
hia  return  to  Gottingen  with  regret,  becatise  he  foresaw  the 
fevtvsl  of  his  former  habits  of  seclusion  and  gloom.  Some  appre<\ 
beii8ioii&  of  declining  friendship  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  hia. 
ao^uaintance,  which  seem  to  have  had  do  foundation  save  in  his. 
own  im^ination,  tended  about  this  time  to  iiicrease  his  natural 
despondency.  Still  the  poem  proceeded  rapidly,  being  only 
interrupted  by  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  classical 
literature,  (Bouterwek  says  without  much  success,)  and  the  com- 
poMtioa  of  occasional  verses,  many  of  which  were  written  at  the 
request  of  friends.  Bouterwek  mentions  an  instance  of  his 
ingenuity,  in  rendering  even  these  occupations  subservient  to  thfi 
master  feeling  of  his  mind,  which  looks  not  a  little  ludicrous. 
Being  at  a  loss  on  one  occasion  how  to  complete  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  had  promised,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rendering 
tb«!ro  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  this  happy 
thought  at  once  enabled  him  to  perform  his  task  with  ease.  By 
this  pious  fraud  he  contrived  to  gratify  hia  friend,  who  bad  no 
idea  of  the  mystery  that  lay  concealed  under  these  verses,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  the  feeling  which  he  seemed  to  considei^ 
as  the  proper  employment  of  his  life.  The  Cecilia  was  at  last 
finished,  in  twenty  cantos,  in  December  1816,  having  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  poet  for  three  years,  of  which  about  six 
iponths  had  been  occupied  by  the  campaign  before  Hamburg. 
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It  is  painAil  for  uv  to  pnu  Hgfatly  over  a  w«A  wUcb  waa  the 
result  of  such  labour  and  aoxiety  on  the  part  of  (he  author,  and 
in  which  he  bad  embarked  his  hopes  of  future  iame;  but  tfae 
limits  of  an  article  of  this  nature  render  anj  detailed  examioatioB 
of  so  long  a  work  impossible ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  despair  of 
rendering  the  poem  n  fovourite  with  our  readers  by  any  ainUyais, 
however  Immured.  For,  in  truth,  considerad  w  a  whole,  tiie 
woiIl  addresses  itself  only  to  tiiose  whow  views  have  been  in 
SOBe  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  author,  by  excited  See^ 
ings  and  early  habits  of  va^ne  and  aimless  speculation.  We  cast 
dierefbre  merely  indicate,  m  a  few  sentences,  the  ideg  which  ia 
developed  in  the  work. 

Like  the  Oberon  of  Wieland,  it  presupposes  a  series  of  events 
which  precede  the  openiog  of  the  poem,  and  of  which  the  story 
of  the  piece  itself  fomu)  only  the  developement  and  conclusion. 
This  arraiigeoieut  necessarily  requires  an  exposition  in  the  form 
of  an  episode,  which  is  here  introduced  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the 
poem.  The  nature  of  this  extrinsic  portion  of  the  w<H-k  is  this. 
The  wife  of  a.  powerful  northern  Jarl  had  imbibed  the  doctrinea 
of  Christianity,  though  her  husband  and  relations  still  remained 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The  noble  lady  maintains  faer  huth 
in  secrecy  and  silence ;  for  her  husband  had  threatened  death  to 
every  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines.  To  support  her  sinkiBg 
course,  an  aagel  commissioned  by  heaven  had  pFraented  ber 
with  a  blooming  rose,  with  the  assurance  that  as  long  as  abe 
preserved  the  celestial  flower,  neither  strength  nor  cunning  sfaoukft 
prevail  against  her.  But  during  the  absence  of  the  husband,  tbo 
great  enemy  of  the  Christian  wth,  the  enchantress  Swanwitha, 
musters  her  powerful  spells  to  terrify  the  mind  of  the  unfertumte 
lady,  and  by  means  of  a  ghastly  exhibitien  of  her  magic  powen, 
succeeds  in  persuading  her  that  the  life  of^her  infant  chudven  is 
in  danger,  and  in  exacting  from  her  the  celestial  rose  as  the  prios 
of  their  safety.  The  same  angelic  spirit  which  had  formerly 
bestowed  Ae  sift  now  appears  to  announce  the  punishment 
annexed  to  its  forfeiture : — her  separation  from  her  husband,  the 
death  of  her  children  by  each  outer's  hands,  and  har  own  eiclusifm 
from  pardon  and  happiness,  until  the  mystic  rose,  which  has 
already  been  placed  by  unhallowed  hands  in  the  temple  of  Odin, 
shall  again  be  planted  on  holy  ground,  an  act  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  death  of  the  generous  and  devoted  iudtvi- 
dual  by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 

Thus,  like  the  quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  which  forms  the 
back  ground  of  Wieland's  poem,  this  wild  and  unearthly  legend 
is  the  spring  that  sets  in  motion  the  incidents  of  the  Cecilia; 
which  details  the  quest  of  the  tose,  and  die  final  accompUshmeHt 
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(if  dw  fnpbtf^,  m  tbe  datth  of  die  bi«ti)en,  ttmi  of  Cecilia,  bj 
iffaoB^  tlw  flower  is  removed  from  Ae  temple  of  Odin,  and  in  the 
fiael  repose  of  tbe  led^  efter  this  sweeping  itoneaient  A*  too 
Strang  ft  leanii^  to  earUiiy  aflfectiMu  had  beeo  tbe  original  source 
of  her  transgresfflon,  so  in  the  diaracter  of  hw  by  whom  she  is  to 
be  restored  to  happiness,  sel^derotioa,  resignation  to  the  wiH  of 
heaven,  and  a  lore  which  seeks  its  gratification  only  beyond  thia 
life,  are  made  proportion Hlly  prominent.  She  ii  painted  with  all 
Ibe  Gharnw  wiu  which  religion,  courage,  constancy,  and  modesty, 
can  inveet  human  nature  ;  moving  onwards  to  her  destiny  with  the 
fiill  knowledge  of  her  danger,  yet  with  the  patience  and  long-su^ 
faring  of  Speoser's  Una.  The  tale  is  linked  by  a  slender  tie  to 
histofy,  by  representing  these  mystical  events  as  interwoven  with 
tbe  conquest  c^  the  Danes  by  die  Emperor  Otto  the  Great. 

Well  might  Bouterwek  advise  his  friend  to  abandon  a  legend 
■o  wild,  so  adverse  to  common  feelings,  and  so  completely  unsup- 
ported even  by  popular  traditions,  which  sometimes  supply  the 
want  of  a  historical  groundwork,  as  the  subjectof  an  epic  poem. 
Tbe  very  idea  of  a  serious  epos,  not  only  purely  fictitious,  but 
based  exclusively  upon  the  marvellous,  seema  absurd,  while  the 
character  of  the  particular  legend  which  Schukze  has  nelected 
is  atill  more  preposterous  and  revolting.  There  is  so  obvious  a 
^proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  original  offence,  (com- 
nutted  as  it  was  under  circumstances  which  any  ifeasonable  penon 
would  have  held  sufficient  to  justify  a  greater  sacrifice,)  and  die 
OMgutade  of  Hie  punishment,  that  even  tbe  limited  and  conven- 
tional portion  of  vraisemblance  which  we  exact  from  die  epic 
poet,  ia  entirely  destroyed.  As  difficult  does  it  seem  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  invention  of  Cecilia's  character,  who  feels  bo  Httle 
fbr  herself,  and  vanciuisbes  her  trials  with  such  apparent  ease, 
tbat  the  reader  ia  neither  deeply  afl^ted  by  her  dangers  nor  her 
soffimogs.  The  long  prayers  and  invocations  whidi  Schultze 
has  connected  widi  the  character,  and  which  to  his  excited  feel- 
ii^  appeared  natural  and  appropriate,  produce  a  tedious  and 
revolting  effect  upon  die  unimpassicmed  reader.  One  is  tempted 
to  smile,  too,  at  the  abaoidity  of  encumbering  the  main  story, 
snch  as  it  is,  by  the  introduction  of  an  episode  relating  to  Ade- 
laide, the  supposed  sister  of  the  heroine,  seemingly  inserted  with 
no  other  view  than  diat  of  giving  the  real  Adelaide  a  chance  for 
immortality,  by  incorporating  her  name  with  the  poem  which  vras 
devoted  to  tbe  memory  of  her  sister.  Least  of  all  can  we  approve 
tbe  needless  horror  of  a  fratricidal  catastrophe,  the  sweeping 
magnitude  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  Andromana  of  Shirley, 
or  the  denouement  of  the  schoolmaster's  tragedies  in  Gil  Bias, 
where  scarcely  even  the  prompter  was  suffered  to  escape. 
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And  yet  seldom  has  more  genius  or  taaty  beeo  wasted  oa  an 
unfortunate  subject  than  on  this  singular  poem,  rich  as  it  is  ia 
striking  and  marvellous  incidents,  and  moving  acctdenU  b;  flood 
and  field.  Led  away  by  the  sweet  and  hanoonious  stream  of  the- 
Tersification,  and  the  varied  and  gorgeous  pictures  which  it  dis- 
plays, we  forget,  in  a  great  measure,  die  radical  faults  of  Ae 
general  plan.  The  battles  which  occasionally  occur,  particularly 
the  combat  with  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  canto,  and  that  of  thebro- 
.(hers  in  the  eighteenth,  are  given  with  a  Homeric  spirit  and 
diversity  of  detail;  and  though  not  altogether  agreeable  to  histt^ 
rical  tradition,  the  magic  of  the  north  ia  brought  out  with  a  bold 
and  impressive  outline.  The  ^aatly  resuscitation  of  the.  slaugh- 
tered Danes  upon  the  field  of  batde  by  Uie  spells  of  Thorjlda,  la 
the  second  canto,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  similar 
incantation  of  Erichtho  in  the  Pharsalia;  and  the  picture  of  the 
subterraneous  world,  in  which  the  heroine  is  confined,  with  bee 
sister  and  the  minstrel  Reinald,  is  rich  in  fanciful  detail  and 
graceful  imagery.  The  versification  of  the  whole  poem,  but 
particularly  of  the  later  cantos,  is  harmonious  and  bieautifiil  in 
the  highest  d^ree.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Schultze's 
early  admiration  for  Wieland  led  him,  even  while  he  abandoned 
his  poetical  principles,  to  retain  the  irregular  stansa  which  that 
poet  bad  introduced,  instead  of  the  legitimate  ottava  riroa,  over 
which  his  last  poem,  the  Bezauberte  Rose,  shows  that  he  pos- 
sessed such  a  mastery. 

Having  entered  into  no  detail  with  regard  to  the  iucideals  o( 
ihe  poem,  we  shall  venture  on  no  extracts,  which  could  only  bo 
imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  context.  But  the  concluding  verses  of  the  poem,  in  ^n^uch 
he  dedicates  the  labours  of  three  years  to  the  memory  of  Cecilia, 
and  alludes  to  some  of  those  misconcepttoos  under  which  lie 
laboured  as  to  the  feelings  of  her  friends,  are  so  full  of  genuine 
feeling  and  poetical  beauty,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  their  perusal.* 

"  And  DOW  'tia  o'er ; — the  long. planned  woik  is  done. 
The  last  sad  meed  that  love  and  longing  gave  : 

Beside  thy  bier  the  strain  was  first  begim. 
And  now  1  lay  the  gift  upon  tby  grave. 

The  bliss — the  bale,  throogb  whic^  my  heart  bath  run 
Are  mirrored  in  the  story's  mystic  wave  ;. 

Tnke  then  the  song,  that  in  my  bitter  grief 

Hath  been  uiy  latest  joy,  my  sole  relieL 

As  marinen  that  on  the  flowery  side 

Of  some  fair  coast  have  for  a  time  descended  ; 

*  •>  Es  i)t  vollliracht :  du  Werk  du  ioh  cnonoen,"  &c. 
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And  many  »  town  and  muiy  >  tover  descried. 

And  mooy  a  blooming  grove  and  plain  extended ; 
Till  borne  again  to  lea  by  wind  and  tide. 

They  «ee  the  pictnre  fade,  tbe  vision  ended; — 
So  in  tbe  darkening  distance  do  I  see 
My  bopes  grow  dim,  my  joy  and  solace  flee. 
Such  M  tbua  di<Ist  in  knre  and  life  appear, 

In  joy,  in  grief,  in  pleasure,  and  in  pain. 
Such  have  I  strove  in  wtHtls  to  paint  thee  here. 

And  link  thy  beauties  with  my  lowly  strain. 
Still  as  I  sang,  thy  form  was  ficwting  near. 

And  band  in  hand  with  thee,  tbe  goal  I  gain ; 
Alas,  that  with  the  wreath  that  binds  my  brow. 
My  visionary  bliss  mnst  vaoi^  now  ! 
Iliree  yeare  in  that  fond  dream  have  fleeted  by. 

For,  tho'  the  tempest  of  the  time  was  rife, 
And  rising  at  the  breath  of  destiny, 

HiroDgh  peace  and  war  batb  t>ome  my  bark  of  life, 
I  beeded  not  bow  clotidi  grew  dark  on  high. 

How  beat  against  tbe  bark  tbe  waters'  strife ; 
Still  u  the  hour  of  need,  uDcbBogeably 
The  compass  of  my  spirit  turned  to  thee. 
While  time  rolled  on  with  ever  changing  Ude, 

Thou  wert  the  star,  tbe  son  that  ihooe  for  me ; 
Fcv  thee  I  girt  the  aword  upon  my  side; 

Each  dream  of  peace  was  consecrate  to  thee ; 
And  if  my  heart  whs  long  and  deeply  tried. 

For  thee  alone  I  bore  my  misery ; 
Watching  lest  autumn  with  his  chilling  breath 
Should  blight  the  rose  above  thy  couch  of  death. 
Ah  me  1  since  thou  bast  gained  thy  heav'niy  throne. 

And  1,  no  more  by  earthly  ties  controllecf. 
Have  shunned  life's  giddy  joys,  with  thee  alone 

Sad  fellowship  in  solitttde  to  hold ; — 
Full  many  a  faithless  friend  is  changed  and  gone. 

Foil  many  a  heart  that  once  was  warm  grown  cold. 
All  this  have  I  for  thee  in  silence  borne. 
And  joy'd  to  bear,  as  on  a  brighter  morn. 

A«  vases,  once  with  cosdy  scents  inpplted. 
Long  after  sbed  around  their  sweet  perfiime  t 

A>  donds  tbe  evening  sun  with  gold  hath  dyed 
Gleam  brightly  yet  while  all  around  is  gloom ; 

As  the  strong  river  bears  its  fresh'ning  tide 
Far  out  into  tbe  ocean's  azure  room ; 

Forlorn  and  bruised,  the  heart  that  once  hath  beat 

For  Ikee,  can  fee!  no  anger  and  no  bote." 
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Much  as  Schuhse-wss  attached  to  Gottingen,  ike  ibtte  of  his 
health  seemed  now  to  coBvince  him  that  a  chaitge  of  scene  was 
necessary.  Some  friends  who  were  resident  at  Rome  gave  him 
a  pressing  invitation  to  join  them ;  and  though  &e  state  of  his 
circumstances  interpoaed  some  obstacles  to  the  jouraej',  these 
were  removed  by  the  kindness  of  his  father,  irtio  was  willing  to 
subject  himself  to  inconvenience,  in  order  to  afibrd  his  Son  the 
chance  of  a  restoration  to  health.  During  the  summer  of  I8I6, 
he  was  occupied  with  preparations  for  this  Joumey,  which  he 
contemplated  next  year,  and  with  the  plan  of  a  poem,  which  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  of  the  same  extent  widi  the  Cecilia,  but 
conceived  in  the  mope  cheerAi)  mafiner  of  Ariosto.  In  &e 
autumn  of  1816,  he  made  a  tiiott  tour  on  fi>ot  through  tlie  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rhine  and  Main;  but  this  journey,  in  which  be 
seems  to  have  been  careless  of  bis  health,  aggravated  instead  of 
diminishing  his  disease.  Shortly  afterwards  his  paku  in  tfie 
breast  returned  with  Jucreased  violntoe;  his  strength  grew  less 
and  less.  Yet  even  in  this  state  of  tnihansbon,  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  unabated  by  bodily  fliclmess,  enabled  him  to  labour  as 
before,  at  bis  romantic  poem  of  the  Enchanted  Rose,  which  he 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  tn  style  and  versification. 
As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  he  despatdied  it  anonymously  to 
Leipsig,  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  ofll«red  for  (he  l>est  poetical 
tale. 

The  very  summary  manner  in  which  we  liave  dismissed  die 
Cecilia,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit  a  few  passages  from  this  grace- 
ful poem,  which,  though  fantastic  and  supernatural,  is  not  de- 
formed by  the  religious  mysticisra  and  dreary  terminatioii  of  die 
former.  On  the  story  of  a  Fairy  Tale  all  criticism  would  of 
course  be  thrown  away.  The  very  name  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
(which  in  Schultze's  imiui  had  become  somehow  associated  widi 
the  memory  of  his  mistress,  like  the  laurel  in  Petruca's  sonneta,) 
prepares  us  here  for  eztraragaUoe  and  wosder.  We  ive  aot 
decoyed  into  'dte  snae  imder  pretence  erf  introduciT^  us  to  a 
sober  epic.  Ingenuity,  therefore,  not  consistency  of  incident,  is 
what  we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  the  poet;  lightness  and  grace, 
instead  of  sustained  magnificeQce.  These  we  think  the  reader  will 
find  in  Schultze's  poem.  A  cheerfulneaa  that  never  rises  into 
actual  gaiety,  or  sinks  into  gkwan ;  a  soothh^,  SybantMhoelody  of 
sound,  are  spread  over  the  tale;  a  misty  atmosphere  seems  to 
hang  over  all,  and  to  invest  the  incidents  alternately  wiA  vagus 
and  shadowy  indistinctness,  or  magic  gleams  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. It  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  of  great  range  or  coihpass  of 
feeUng,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  (hat  the  audior  has  not  put  forth  his 
strength,  or  concentrated  his  powers  upon  the  poem.     He  had 
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probaUjr  at  fint  contemplated  a  Germmo  imitatioii  of  tlw  riatU 
abfh  of  ArioBto;  but  fae  soon  found  that  a  more  lively  and  buoy- 
ant spirit  than  bia  own  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  cc^y  widt 
success  tbHtv««n  of  sly  aad  chastiaed  humour  which  pervades  Htm 
marvels  of  the  OHando.  Scbultze's  mirth  could  not  exceed  a 
nelancholy  smile.  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  in  a. 
mat  measure  abandoned.  The  originally  extensive  poem  shrank 
mto  three  cantos;  and  the  anthor,  diough  his  pictures,  like  those 
of  Arioato,  are  addressed  much  more  to  the  imagination  than  the 
heart,  frequently  slides  into  reflexions  and  trains  of  sentiment 
which  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  cheerfulness  of  his  Italian 
model.  What  he  has  andertakento  do,  however,  he  has  executed 
with  facility  and  gnce;  and  he  leaves  us  more  aaiti^ed  wtA  ibia 
light  and  fmiciful  composition,  in  which  he  himself  dedved  he 
could  lind  nothing  good  except  the  versification,  than  witii  the 
more  sombre  and  cnmbious  pMup  of  bia  favorite  Cecilia. 

Like  the  incidents  of  the  Cecilia,  those  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
are  repreaented  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  has  pre* 
ceded  the  date  of  the  story;  an  aton^ent  by  the -child  for  the 
offence  of  the  parent.  The  fairy  lanthe,  it  seems,  bke  her  Anr- 
bian  predecessor,  the  Peri  Bonou,  hod  so  far  forgot  the  digm^ 
of  her  enchanted  station,  as  to  encowage  the  addicsses  of 
Leontes,  a  mortal  prince,  whom  in  one  of  her  nautical  excorBions 
she  had  found  asleep  within  her  territories.  A  year  had  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  a  son,  beautiful  as  the  day,  had  betrayed 
to  her  sister  fays  the  indisoretiim  of  lantbe,  when  the  emended 
queen  of  fairy  land  suddenly  appears,  and  announces,  in  very 
enigmatical  language,  the  penance  to  be  inflicted  on  thedelti^- 
quent.  Her  son  is  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  her  offence  is  only 
to  be  pardoned  when  he  shall  8U<^ceed  io  giving  life  to  the  being 
who  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  love.  The  fairy  queen  disappears 
with  the  boy ;  Leontes,  on  whom  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been  at  the  same  time  pronounced,  r^umed  to  his  own  terri- 
tories; and  lanthe.quite  dismayed  by  this  discotiniging enigma, 
sets  out  on  a  resfless  pilgrimage  over  the  world,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  some  child  who  might  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
own.  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  AstoJpho,  a  monarch  the  precise 
situation  of  whose  kingdom  we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  is 
tbe  only  one  who  awakens  in  her  mind  some  remembrances  of  her 
aon;  and  her  attachment  to  this  child  has  induced  her  to  commit 
the  infant  princess  to  the  care  of  her  own  Leontes,  in  order  to 
protect  her  from  the  dangers  of  a  war,  which  at  that  time  threat- 
ened the  dominions  of  Astolpho. 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters  at  the  caning  of  the  tale.  Clo- 
tilda, who  at  die  court  of  Leontes  hod  grown-up  in  all  tbe  charms 
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of  youth&I  beauty,  while  wandenDg  in  the  shady  grovei  that  sur- 
round dw  palace,  is  attracted  by  the  delightful  noteB  wbicb  issue. 
Stath  the  oeighbounag  wood ;  and  her  curiosity  is  at  last  exoted 
to  the  greatest  height,  by  the  discovery  that  ^e  herself  is  the  sub- 
ject of,  tfaia  regularly  recurriDg  melody.  Watdiiog  her  opportu- 
ni^  the  youthnil  princeas  steau  dirough  the  wood,  and  appears 
suddenly  before  the  sstonisbed  minstrel.  This  was  the  young 
Alpino.  who  after  wandering  over  foreign  lands  had  been  fettered 
here  by  the  charms  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  had  accidentally  seen 
during  ber  rambles  through  the  forest.  Tlie  princess,  with  a 
gentle  and  encouraging  smile,  fliugs  a  rose  from  her  breast  across 
be  brook  which  separated  them, and  disappears.  The  giftis  suf- 
ficient to  give  bope  to  Alpino,  who  contmues  to  dream  away  his 
time  in  his  woodland  hot,  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  in 
ezpectatian  of  ber  return.  But  when  days  and  weeks  have  elapsed 
without  a  second  visit,  the  anxious  minstovl  learns  that  Astolpho, 
now  delivered  from  the  war  whidi  bad  occasioned  the  removal  of 
bis  daughter,  had  recalled  her  to  his  court,  and  that  the  fleet 
wbi(^  bore  her  homeward  was  already  far  across  the  ocean.  With 
harp  in  hand,  and  widi  the  rose  in  his  bosom,  he  now  sets  out 
with  the  resolution  of  finding  his  mistress,  travelling  hill  and  dale 
in  search  of  that  distant  country  to  which  she  had  been  borne, 
and  sleeping  after  the  manner  of  true  lovers,  a/  Jresco,  as  chance 
nigbt  dicect, 

'<  Oft  when  in  royal  halls  at  revels  ftkir 

He  strikes  his  golden  harp  the  guests  among. 

He  breathes  in  verse  his  longing  and  his  care — 

The  pang  that  preyed  npon  his  heart  so  long; 

And  light  are  h^ud,  and  tears  are  trickling  there 

In  sUenoe,  at  the  sadness  of  the  songj 
But  praise  and  gifts  alike  aside  he  throws. 
And  Dcnds  bim  low,  and  grasps  his  staff  and  goes. 
Hut  at  the  still  and  starry  eve,  when  he 

Some  shady  grave,  some  far-off  vale  hath  found,. 
And  to  the  shepherds'  dance  upon  the  lea. 

And  hanoless  mirth  those  magic  chords  resound. 
Gladly  he  seems  the  simpler  crowu  to  see. 

That  for  his  meed  the  shepherd  maid  hath  wound) 
And  whispers — Never  may  these  gentle  hearts 
Feel  deeper  woes  than  those  the  ear  imparts ! 
From  sea  to  sea  his  wayward  course  he  bent, 
From  land  to  land  her  loveliness  bath  rung. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  bow  of  love  bad  lent 

llie  chords  with  which  the  magic  harp  is  stmng ; 
So  surely  to  the  heart  the  sounds  are  sent. 
That  from  the  quiv'ring  strings  abroad  are  flung; 
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And  UiBt  MiDe  MDg  thit'  drhei  die  mfawlrd  oo. 
He  learaa  in  oAa  bewts  wbea  be  haUi  goDBt 

A  year  batb  iMtted  lince  fint  he  left  behind 

HiB  peacafol  hut,  led  by  hit  pitgrim  tov 
O'er  butm  rocks  bit  ^oom  j  w*j  Co  find. 

In  cliiaei  nokiiown  and  [wtha  nntried  t31  now  j 
When  in  the  gooIikii  of  tbe  monuiig  irind. 

He  reached  at  la*t  *  moantain's  rocky  brawj 
And  bright  beneath  him,  bathed  in  iQver  itreami, 
A  land  of  town,  and  tower^  and  meadow  gkam." 

Hhe  plain  beneadi  ii  covered  with  tents  and  bsnnen,  and 
thronged  with  crowds  who  seem  to  await  die  commencement  of 
some  splendid  spectacle.  Alpino  observing  a  young  shepherd  mf- 
proaching  trom  a  neighbouring  wood,  inauirei  of  nim  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  assemblage.  We  uiall  take  the  liberty  of 
condensing,  a  little  the  legend  of  the  shepherd,  which  is  ratbtf 
tedious,  but  is  to  this  effect: — That  the  daughter  of  the  monarch 
of  the  country  had  lately  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  more 
beaulifiil  even  than  before  her  departure;  and  that  the  rival 
emperors  of  India,  Taprobana,  and  Saba  had  contended,  bat 
without  success,  for  her  hand.  Each  had  then  privately  fonoed 
the  dengn  of  carrying  her  off  by  force,  and  tbe  attempt  being 
made  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  tbe  lady,  a  triple  combat 
ensued,  which  was  suddenly  broke  off  by  the  appearasce  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  The  com[^cated  cUims  of  the  three  emperors 
formed  a  "  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
justified  her  intervention.  She  decided  that  tbe  lady  who  formed 
the  subject  of  competition  should  inthe  meantime  be  changed  into 
a  rose,  and  should  at  last  be  bestowed  on  the  person  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  restore  her  to  life  and  her  natural  shape — a 
sentence  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  parties  concerned.  But 
iq;aiast  the  will  of  so  absolute  a  monarch  there  is  no  appeal ;  tbe 
poor  princess  assumed  her  floral  disguise;  tbe  rival  kings,  dis- 
appointed of  their  prey,  separated,  agreffli^  to  meet  and  decide 
^eir  claims  on  a  future  day;  and  this  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  princess,  like  that  of  Portia  «t 
Belmont,  was  tobe  decided. 


— that  the  enchanted  princess  is  Clotilda,  and  that  Alpino  had 
at  last  reached  his  journey's  end.  Passing  by  the  gay  and  tumultu- 
ous assembly  in  the  plain,  he  seeks  die  grove,  within  which  the 
rose  has  been  planted  and  secured. 

VOL.  I.   NO.  tl.  A  A 
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e  miiutid's  fcwn  tutve  Inttiieir  pcvct. 
3^  on  in  holy  silence  wanden  he, 

Where  tilooins  in  cbaDgeliess  green  the  mystic  bower. 
How  blest  appears  each  bird  upon  the  tT«e, 

How  blest  each  bee  that  flits  from  flow'r  to  flaw'r ; 
The^  In  Aat'bappy  grove  may  dHnk  their  fill 
Of  soft  delight,'  and  waader  where  they  'will. 
"  As  at  the  sound  of  distant  melody 

Full  oft  the  sbadowy  past  unlocks  her  store, 
Sach  early  dream,  each  airy  phantasy, 
F  ..    .         Each  word  of  lovs' we  uUer«d  long  beCora; 
So  while  the  ballsy  scQnt  coBwis  iloa^g  byi 
That  from  the  magic  grove  is  wafted  o'er. 
He  feels  his  hope  revive,  and  bright  afar, 
Shinee  out  once  more  his  loDg-extinguished  star. 
.  ."  What  dreams  awake  within,  what  wishes  rise, 
How  glows  his  cheek,  bow  high  his  bosom  bents ! 
A  slender  fence  alone  between  him  lies, 

A  step  divides  bim  from  those  still  retreats. 
■Why  breaks  he  not  at  once  these  feeble  ties  ? 
■'    ■  He  stands-^  approaches — trembles — and- retreats ; 

'        '    OouM  he  whom  once  before  the  brook  had  dannted, 
'  '   Yfow  break  the  spell  bis  love  had  round  her  planted  ? 
'      ■   "  Sweit  Bhnme,  beneath  whose  strong  security 
'>         '  DeAnodesS' beauty  evcrmoic  retires, 
WhonMtk'sbMM'blusbof  mttiden  mpd«a(y 

Mors  pmeifal  ihao,  the  Jover^s  mid  desipce ; 
TbiM  AU  thti  band  Mut  bdd  him  back  I  wiA  thee 
,  .  ,  Etsn.pa(RumiU«pBaai4,kD«wsnptaf  its  fires; 

.  .  ,    .  The  ^r^ez&  which  thy  qbaste  Iwnthing  dotb  impartf 
,.  Blows  cool  upon  the  warm  and  beating  heart," 

1  'Meantime,  tha  blast  of  a  idistant  trumpet  •ounda  feom  tbe 
|rtlacb  in  tbe  stillnees  of  evening,  ud  prodaims  to  the  mMoem 
bled,  inidtil»d&  tlM  anMoad  'ef  ^4  triaL  Tbe  «rowd  tbnag 
towards  tli£  grove. which  wa»ta,bB  tbe  scene  of  tfa«  cotttaat.  sad 
within  whicbi,  in  front  of  the  roue,  the  dlirooe  of  Astolpho  had 
been  erected.  The  dait^;  of  wirlike  moaic,  tbe  waving  of  dwir 
distinctive  banners,  and  the  cries  of  the  surroonding  multitude, 
then  announce  the  arrival  of  the  suitors,  who  are  now  seen  ap- 
proaching in  all  the  pomp  of  easleni  splendour. 
''  Jt  seemed  as  if  the  dress  of  each  betrayed 

The  hope  that  lurked  in  secret  in  his  breast; 
While' one  a  diadem  of  gold  disjdayed. 

Another's  brow  the  orient  pearls  invest ; 
The  third  with  that  sweet  flow'r  adorns  his  head 
-  With  which  the  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
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Secore  of  coDipmt  neb,  the  path  tiMytake 
Wbcie  Btrikea  tbe  bridge  of  gold  •oom  tlie  lalw." 
Alpino  mixes  among  the  long  train  of  servants,  who,  "  b^fat 
like  the  morn  in  borrowed  rays,  and  loaded  with  the  coBt}^  pre* 
sents  of  the  imperial  rivals,  follow  their  masters  towards'  tha 
scene  of  the  trial.  His  harp  which  he  bears  in  his  hand,  enables 
him  to  pass  without  suspicion.  Aa  the  roy^  train  approadies, 
the  sate  unfolds  of  itself  to  the  sound  of  soft  mosic,  and  givea 
admission  to  the  procession  within  the  precincts  of  die  hallowed 
crove,  in  which  all  the  chaims  of  nature  are  concentrated,  and  id 
me  centre  of  wbicli  is  placed  the  mysterious  flower. 

"There  where  on  high  the  clasping  boughs  are  blent. 

And  light  atad  shadow  chequers  ail  bdow  ; 
Where  oSonMs  herbs  exhale  tbeit  sweetest  iccat, 

And  richer  flowers  of  rarer  beauty  blow  }  I 

Where  throng  the  grass  the  fresh'ning  wa'VM  are  unt. 

With  sweeter  mannnr  and  with  swifter  £aw. 
There  on  a  golden  grating  by  die  rivtr. 
The  sun's  last  rays  are  seen  to  gleam  aud  qnirer.  - 
"  And  where  so  bright  that  golden  trelUce  gkams, 

Reclines  the  bloocning  rose  in  tnagic  sleep;    . 
Wet  with  etenial  dews  its  verdure  seems ; 

Soft  airs  for  ever  round  its  blossoms  sweep  j 
And  as  acTos*  the  infont's  face  in  dreams 

From  time  to  time  the  smite  is  seen  to  creep ;    ' 
S»  in  tbe  trembling  leaves  at  timei,  and  cwei 
The  ahanbcriiig rose,  the lifie  half  seons  ia'\smt!t'' 

Astolpho  takes  his  seat,  aud  round  the  throne  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  court  are  ranged  according  to  their  rank.  The 
choral  song  with  which  the  ceremony  commences  dies  away:  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  and  Alpino  with  beating  heart  sees  the  Indian 
prince  approach  to  try  his  fortune.  But  his  gifts  are  offered  in 
vain ;  even  the  liquid  gold,  which  only  once  a  year  is  drawn  &om 
its  magic  source,  is  poured  ineffectually  upon  the  slumbering 
flower.  And  now  the  discomfited  emperor  retires  to  make  way 
for  hia  brother  of  Taprobana,  whose  treasures  of  (mental  pearl 
are  offeied  with  as  little  success.  The  third  appFoachea  wim  his 
Sab«an  odoura,  from  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  the  blest;  but  he» 
too,  is  destined  to  retire,  like  his  comrades,  in  confusion  and 
defeat.  The  flcmer  continues  motionless  and  lifeless.  A  mourn- 
ful silence  pervades  die  assembly,  till  the  minstrel,  stepping 
forward  before  Astolpho's  throne,  entreats  the  monarch's  permis- 
sioQ  to  try  the  effects  of  his  harp  upon  the  spell  which  fettered 
the  princess.  The  permission  is  granted,  and  the  minstrbl,  iti  a 
strain  of  Inxoriant  sweetness,  describes  the  birth  and  blossoioiiig 
lA  A  2'^.00'->IC 
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of  die  rose,  from  its  fint  opening  to  die  day  of  its  fullest  maturitj. 
Scarcely  is  the  lay  concluded,  when  a  sound  is  heard  swellii^ 
from  a  distance  like  the  echo  of  the  harp,  and  a  sweet  and  rosy 
atmosphere  spreading  from  the  flower,  cnmsomi  and  perfumes  the 
field. 

"  A*  when  across  the  moon-light  vaponn  fly, 

Enshronding  for  a  time  die  queen  of  n!^. 
Her  glory  linfi^n  in  the  azure  sky, 

Haging  the  very  clouds  with  silrer  light ; 
So  gleams  around  that  flood  of  crimKiD  dye. 

Shed  from  tbe  mystic  rose  upon  the  ught ; 
Tboueii  like  a  dream,  that  flies  at  dawn  of  day. 
The  Oower  itself  grows  dim  and  dies  away. 
"  And  see  !  npswelling  from  its  mossy  fafed. 

More  hlooming  yet,  the  bundng  hod  unfeU, 
Till  from  tbe  tiilT-bUiwa  rase,  a  lovely  bead 

Looks  out  cndrcled  by  a  crown  of  gold ; 
And  when  the  leaves  their  Terdant  cover  spiead. 

Now  droops  the  silken  robe  its  snowy  fold ; 
The  ^wa  that  did  tbe  mossy  bud  bedeck 
Now  hang  as  peaiis  around  the  ivory  uec^. 
"  Ere  ceased  the  strain  of  magic  melody. 

Or  that  sweet  odour  of  the  rose  decayed. 
With  blooming  form,  with  maiden  modesty. 

With  glance  bewildered,  stands  the  graceful  maid : 
Tbe  tender  bosom  sinks  and  swells  on  high, 

Tbrongh  which  the  breath  of  new  existence  phiyed ; 
Loosed  are  tbe  limbs  that  long  in  sleep  bave  buni 
Tbe  fixit  is  raised,  then  shrinks  to  earth  again, 
"  And  as,  allured  by  the  sweet  dap  of  spring. 

The  little  birds,  with  newly  fnuud  delight, 
From  bough  to  bongb  still  Bit  with  tender  wing. 

From  tree  to  tree  pursue  their  trembling  flight; 
So  stands  she,  half  afraid,  half  wondering. 

Now  here,  now  there,  her  wandering  glances  light. 
Where  glitter  in  tbe  moon's  enchanting  beam. 
Wood,  meadow,  plain,  grove,  blossom,  cloud,  asd  stream. 
"  But  when  at  last  her  restless  gazes  light 

Where  kneels  the  minstrel  by  the  monarch's  throne. 
What  new  enchantment  thus  enchains  her  quite. 

And  roots  her  glance  on  him — on  him  alone  ? 
O  !  bow  with  shame,-  vrith  love,  with  fond  detight,. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  her  beauteous  aspect  shone; 
Still  as  she  strove  to  tam  her  eyes  away, 
Tbe  lovely  eyes  shot  hack  a  softer  ray." 

While  tbe  lovers  are  thus  standing  in  suspense,  a  star  is  seen 
slowly  descending  upon  the  grove,  which  opens  and  displays  the 
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chariot  of  the  fairy  queen,  who  aitg  with  lanthe  on  her  ri^t 
hand,  and  Leontes  on  her  left.  She  leaves  her  car,  and  greeting 
the  lovers  irith  regal  courtesy,  leads  Alpiuo  to  the  arms  of  those, 
^vhona  every  one  io  the  least  conversant  witfi  ^ry  histoir  roust 
have  already  rect^nised  as  his  father  and  mother.  lantfae  and 
Alpino,  Leontes  and  Clotilda,  are  clasped  in  mutual  embraces. 
"O  dear  embrace!  O  nnezpectcd  greeting ! 

Where  hand  to  band  long-parted  friends  extend ; 
Wbere  round  her  son  the  motber's  arms  are  meeting, 

And  teH3  c^  bibs  the  sire  and  daughter  blend  ; 
And  faltering  tongues  are  ^1  around  repeating 

Son,  danghter,  ftuber,  mother,  wife,  or  Mend  : 
The  yoatbfol  pair  abxw,  wbo,  heart  to  heart. 
Must  long  to  meet,  aund  blnihing  and  apart 

"  Bnt  now  the  sires  approach,  wM)  welcome  sweet, 

And  gendy,  by  her  tender-tiemblhig  hand. 
Lead  Imh  the  bashfnl  bride  her  km!  to  meet, 

And  with  tbdr  blessing  cooaeciBte  tlie  band. 
All  nature  seems  in  smiloi  the  pair  to  greet. 

With  song  and  dance  fesouDds  the  niry  stiand } 
Till  bushed  at  last  the  bridal  revd  dies. 
The  lights  gnnr  dim,  the  lamps  t^  heaven  arise." 

The  Queen  of  Faery,  with  her  aiiy  train,  her  car  and  her 
griffins,  disappears;  one  by  one  th«  crowd  dbperses ;  and  with 
Siis  picture  of  luxurious  repose,  softeDing  at  last  into  mdandK^j 
feeling,  the  poem  closes. 

"  And  now  the  latest-linecrinK  guest  departed. 

With  wishes  sweet,  with  slyly  meaning  smile  ; 
The  golden  bonds  that  hdd  the  bridge  are  parted. 

And  unks  hito  the  lake  the  Mry  {Hie ; 
Alooe  were  they,  the  true,  the  tender-hearted. 

Alone  with  Love  at  last  m  that  sweet  isle. 
No  prying  eye  is  there,  no  enrioos  ear 
The  kiss  to  watch,  the  whispered  word  to  hear. 
"  The  rippling  waters,  as  they  sank  and  rose, 

A  slumorons  sonnd  like  distant  music  made. 
Bright  gleamed  the  yellow  moon  eboK  tlie  booghs. 

And  touched  the  Uwn  with  trembling  light  and  shade  j 
Sweet  in  the  stillness  ot'  the  twilight  flows 

The  nightingale's  untutored  serenade. 
And  in  the  darKeuing  wood,  o'er  brocks  and  trees 
Sweeps  with  its  balmy  breath  the  summer  breeze. 
"  Scarce  through  the  bower  the  struggling  moonbeam  shines. 

Within  whose  bosom  Love  hath  bailt  his  throne : 
The  far  off  carol  uf  the  bird  declines. 

And  sinks  the  distant  ocean's  drowsy  tone ; 
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,   -A*  Tound  the  rose  the  claapiiig  Uard  twines, 

Tbe  lovsTs  tat  embraciog  sad  klone ; 
.  Dtunb  was  the  night ;  her  secRU  to  Uic  day 
The  WoodSj  tha  wind^,  the  flowen  alone  betray. 

"  Snch  was  inj  tong  in  yontb,  when  e*en  for  me 

The  bud  of  eatly  pleasure  seemed  to  Uow, 
But  f&itblesB  is'tbe  um  of  destiny. 

And  dai^  the  lots  are  fouud  tbat  fairest  show ; 
Beneath  the  grassy  hillook  slumbers  she 

Tbat  lent  my  life  that  momentary  glow. 
And  of  tbe  dretuns  of  other  day»,  remain 
Nought  but  my  love^  my  sorrows,  and  my  strain.'' 

Scbtiltze  survived  the  completioR  of  thii  po«m  <mly  king 
enough  to  know  that  be  bad  guihed  the  prize  for  which  he  had 
been  a  competitor.  Yet,  like  most  cooaumpUve  invalida,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  thenear  approach  ot  bis  death,  and 
talked  to  the  last  (^  settrog  out  for  Italy  in  the  spring.  When 
the  spring  to  whidi  he  looked  forwanl  arrived,  he  reoovered  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  bear  the  removal  irein  Gottingen  to  his 
father's  bouse  at  Cellej  but  the  journey  probably  brought  the 
disease  to  a  crisis,  for  his  sti^ngth  soon  afterwards  rapidly  de- 
■   dined,  and  he  "died  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1817. 

'  THuB,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-nine,  died  the  young  and 
•uitable  Scbtiltze,  a  name  of  some  note  in  tbe  martyrol^i;  of 
love,  and  no  mean  one  in  tbe  recwds  of  poetry.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  many  good  qualities,  bo&  of  head  iwd  heart;  -with  a 
disposition  sincere,  steadfast,  and  affectionate,  liable  to  be  easily 
ofiended,  yet  incapable  of  revenge ;  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant 
imagination,  with  a  profound  admiration  for  tbe  beautiful  and 
the  good,  he  seemed  gifted  with  much  that  might  give  lustre  to 
the  bright  side  of  life,  or-afiiani  consolation  under  its  disappoint- 
ments. But  in  the  original  constitbtibn  of  his  mind,  feeling  had 
acquired  an  undue  preponderance;  and  the tiesultory  and  roman- 
tic character  of  his  studies  bad  tended  still  farther  to  exalt  bis 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  his  reasoning  powers.  Of  fancy 
he  had  always  enough,  of  feding  too  much ;  what  he  wanted  was 
fl  calm,  controlling  principle  of  judgment,  to  restrain  the  luxuri- 
ance of  his  imaginadon,  to  correct  his  natural  leaning  towards 
the  vague  and  the  mysterious,  and  to  reca!  his  feelings  from  the 
world  of  imagination  to  the  sphere  of  reality.  This  principle 
time  would  probably'  have  supplied,  but  for  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  his  attachment,  which,  by  exciting  his  feelings  and  concentrat- 
ing them  on  an  ideal  object,  aggravated  and  confirmed  tbe  natural 
defects  of  his  character.  The  seclusion  from  society,  tbe  n^lect 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  dreamy  melancholy  in  which  he 
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•fterwarda  indulged,  rendered  fau  views  daily  jaoie  visionary,  till 
hia  eneigies  were  diesipated  on  a  wtvld  of  enchaatment,  ^r  lao  to 
ynaU  in  the  cbaonel  of  myBticiun  «id  laof  bid  senubility. 

There  is  a  melancholy,  no  doubj^  by  which  the  inteUect  if 
ezpandedt  while  the  he^rt  is  made  better:  a  tempered  ^ulnew,  « 
sober  MinestneBs,  like  duU  of  Schiller  i  which  by  occasionally  re- 
«dliw;  iia  t«  the  cwitemplation  of  an  ideal  wwld,  softens  and 
leAsMes  thoM  feelii^  luich  habitual  intercoune  with  society  is 
apt  to  favden.  This  is  that  melancholy  which  is  tlie  true  soarca 
<^  poetical  ioipiratioo ;  because  ;while  tt  refines  our  feelings,  and 
«nlar^.  the  sphere  of  oiir  conceptions,  it  leaves  us  as  ftctive  m 
ewer  u  the  exercise  of  our  social  duties^  and  tbuq  preserve?  that 
oentat  equilibriina,  that  balance  of  the  intellect  the  fedings,  and 
the  6aKy,  wUdi  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  VeiydifieventBre  its  effects,  when  it  is. carried  to  excess 
M  in  the  mind  of  Scbultze.  -  Excessive  melancholy,  like  enoessive 
leviljy,  is  a. selfish  feeling.  It  renders  us  solitary,  suspicious, 
gaenilous;  and  deadens  our  sympathy  for  others,  while  it  in- 
CMases  oiu:  sensibility  for .  ourselves.  Thus  the  social  energies 
iffhicb  should  connect  us  with  our  feUow  men  grow  indolent  and 
dormant:  die  active  duties  of  life  are  forgotten  in  the  passive : 
gradoally  we  lose  our  relish  for  die  common  and  patural  CBelinjgs, 
the  simple  mirUi  and  tears  that  make  up  the  mass  of  human  lue, 
•nd  learn  to  substitute  glaring  and  distorted  portraits,  which  are 
the  reflexion  of  oar  own  morbid  peculiarities,  for  those  simpler 
Ibcms  of  universai  truth  and  beau^  which  «11  hearts  at  once  ac- 
knowledge uid  admire.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  poetical  views 
of  Schultze.  Every  thing  with  him  is  ideal,  exn^erated,  iin- 
pommoa ;  the  beings  whom  he  has  introduced,  the  light  in  which 
he  has  exhibited  them,  are  at  once  fantastic  and  monotonousi 
because  they  are  not  derived  from  the  simple  yet  varied  store- 
bouse  of  nature,  but  "  won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite" 
of  his  own  imagination.  His  morbid  feelings  have  harrowed 
bis  powns  of  mind,  and  confined  his  faculties  to  a  peculiar 
diannel.  Even  to  riiat  narrow  and  gloomy  coarse  it  is  true  that 
Us  imagination  has  imparted  beauty.  He  has  strewed  its  sides 
with  flowers;  he  has  chequered  its  dark  waters  witlt  the  lights,  df 
&  gorgeous  Aincy.  But  the  stream  still  runs  on,  sluggish,  uu- 
henlli^,  and  funereal ;  wasting  itself  in  a  wilderness,  when  a  little 
JBore  firmness  and  energy  would  have  guided  it  through  scenes 
moie  dieering  to  the  heart,  and  haunts  more  accessible  to  .hu- 
.mani^. 

True  it  is,  that  to  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  there  is 
something  imposing  even  in  the  defects  of  Sdiultae's  character; 
,8<nnetlung  that  awakens  sympathy  and  admiration.     About  tliis 
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steadmen  or  t^taAiacj  of  feeltog,  perverted  and  orerweeiui^  ■•  it 
ae^BS,  ft  is  apt  to  strike  lu  u  a  mournful  reflesion,  that  the  beat 
affectioiM  <^trie  heart  should  be  so  subject  to  vkisaitnde,  and  that 
BeiAer  the  wuineM  love  nor  Ae  deepest  grief  ^ouM  be  peraw- 
aeot  with  man.  It  is  flatteiing,  tberefoFe,  to  our  pride  to  vntneav 
tbeae  oci»rioimI  exceptioas  to  the  mle.  For  this  devotion  tluit 
loves  "  not  ivisely  bttt  too  well."  Ibis  tomm  that  refnses  to  be 
comforted,  this  feding  that  remuns  so  fixed  vrfule  all  •roaiid 
is  changed;  all  diese  s«era  to  image  and  body  forth  the  conteet 
of  the  spirit  against  the  influence  of  circumstances,  to  vindicate 
die  triumph  of  the  mora)  over  the  taatm^  portion  of  our  ncbwe; 
But  it  is  well,  after  all,  diat  these  esceptiou  ahouM  be  bnt 
occanonal.  Beset  as  life  is  with  disappointment,  it  would  iadeed 
be  unfortunate  if  all  of  ua  were  endowed  vridi  that  nervMt  M«- 
silnlitj  which  loves  to  perprtuate  grief,  vriiic^  extracts  a  pleasure 
frmn  pain  itself,  and  woald  radier  sit  weeping  over  the  rnra  of  its 
hopes,  than  exert  die  necessarjt  coura^  and  perseverance  to  re- 
build die  edifice.  Wiser  aud  better  it  is  that  our  nMurea  are 
generally  so  constituted  as  to  render  consolatios  iaevitaMe; 
that  time  and  the  hour  insensibly  wear  down  the  sharpest  sorrow; 
and  that  even  the  petty  wants  and  daily  duties  of  life  which  at 
first  appeared  so  distasteful,  b^  compelling  us  to  exertion,  «id 
excluding  the  indulgence  of  a  visionar;  grief,  become  die  means 
ci  gradually  restoring  the  heart  to  its  tninquillil^,  and  the  mind  to 
die  healthful  possession  of  iu  enei^pes.  "  To  be  ignorent  of 
evils  to  come,  scjs  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  and  forgetful  of  evils 
past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  our  nature,  whereby  we  digest  die 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days,  and  our  delivered  seneea  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  k^t 
raw  by  uw  edge  of  repetitbns." 


Abt.  III. — FraemtMt  Philosophiquet,  par  Victor  Cousin,  Pro- 

iesseur  Supplennt  de  I'histoire  de  la  Philosophic  uodeme  i 

la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  i'Academie  de  Paris,  Maitre  de 

Conference  k  I'lncienne  Ecole  Nonnaie.     Paris,  1826.     Svo. 

Pbofsssob  Coubim  informs  us,  in  the  work  which  standa  at  die 

head  of  this  article,  that  he  is  employed  in  effecting  a  refonnatioD 

in  the  metaphysical  opinions  current  in  France.     He  says  that 

the  age  is  already  prepared  for  a  change,  and  that  that  change 

will  terminate  in  a  system,  probably  not  very  dissimilar  to  M 

own.      The  facility  with  which   foreign,  particularly   French, 

theories  are  received  by  us,  makes  it  incumbent  on  sooie  one  to 

present  them  naked   and   undisguised  to   the  pnblic,   lest  Ibe 

ornaments  of  style  and  manner  should  give  currency  to  opiniotts. 
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wUch .  iir  theiQMlvea  ctax  add  little  to  our  kaowled)re  or  kappi- 
new.  In  tbe  ezecutioD  of  his  moA  we  think  M.  Coiuia  qnte 
felicitoua ;  be  «1w»jb  wntes  penpicuouBly  and  el^pntly.  But  we 
have  n  heavy  chuge. to  jnakeagainftt  him  OD  the  jcoie  of  candour* 
An;  reader  would  imi^ne  that  die  o|iinMni>  adnaced  in  the 
Fragmau  Pkiloiojduqua  were  the  leautt  «i.  M.  Contw'a  own 
ia*entioa.  The  coutaat  jeouiraice  of  ihs  fluaae, "  aelon  ■km,'' 
appended  to  each  parUcular  diaory,  give*  to  it  tba  rdirii  of  novdt^, 
and  to  the  aulbor  the  merit  of  oi^nalitf.  But  the  Gennan 
st^olar  knows,  that  in  nine  caaes  ont  of  ten  in  which  the  "  seku 
moi"  occurs,  the  opinion  so  ^prt^mated.  is  "seloa  lout  Is 
monde"  in  Germany;  and  in  tbe  tenth  case,  it  is  usually  a  trivial 
modificBtioD. 

in  Older  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  M.  Cousin's  w<Mk,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  an  historical  view  of  die  prcwress  ot 
mtiapfaysics  in  Germany  since  the  rime  of  Kant.  For  the 
Fragmens  Philosophiques  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  modem  German  metaf^ysies  into  France.  We 
fear,  that  in  the  execution  of  tliis  task,  we  shall  not  always  be  so 
intelligible  as  we  could  wish.  The  German  language  possesses 
expressionB  which  are  scarcely  translateable  into  any  other.  But 
in  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties,  riie  German  met«}>bysic« 
a£brd  a  most  eminent  example  of  that  dialect  which  Swift  calls 
the  "Babylonic."  We  have  avoided  all  the  scholastic  jargoa^ 
and,  .where*er  we  could,  preferred  stating  the  sense,  in  idaio 
£nglish,  to.  giving  it  packed  up  in  those  ihort  expressions  which 
ataiHl  for  a  whole  proposition.  The  reader,  however,  we  fear, 
will  still  find  many  bHrbarisms,  but  we  trust  to  his  indulgence 
and  proceed  with  our  task. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  leads  to  atheism.  He  himself  possessed  too  much 
good  sense  and  piety  to  be  consistent  with  his  own  philosojAy. 
Berkeley,  however,  and  Hume,  drew  from  his  premises,  though 
for  very  different  objects,  the  conclusions  to  which  they  strictly 
led. 

All  our  knowledge,  says  Locke,  is  derived  from  temation  or 
from  refieetioH,  By  the  former  we  are  made  conscious  of  things 
extermai,  by  the  latter  we  are  made  conscious  of  things  internal, 
or  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds;  tbe  amount  of  which 
doctrine  is,  that  we  know  nothing  but  that  uf  which  we  are  im- 
inediately  conscious. 

Berkeley,  taking  the  truth  of  Locke's  doctrine  for  granted, 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  matter,  or  ao  exter- 
ndl  world.  For,  by  our  senses  we  were  made  conscious  of 
aensatioDs  only,  and  not  of  matter  itself;  and  sensations  were 
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^^tctioBi  of  Urntd.  From  Aristotle  to  Lodte,  it  had  beee 
■liifftnd  tliat  our  sensatioiis  were  copies  of  the  real  objects  which 
pnKliised.tbeni.  Bericele;  proved  that  a  senution,  that  is,  an 
a&f3Ucm  of  mind,  cbidd  amex  be  a  copy  of  any  thiag  that  did  not 
nesemble  mind,  naniely  mattsr. 

'  Huns,  howerer,  was  not  content  to  atop  at  this  point  <A  the 
iinaatagatioi],  bat  used  Berkeley's  own  weapons  to  ovsrtuni  his 
doctrines.  We  ase  not  more  conscious,  be  argued,  of  mind  in 
itself,  than  we  are  of  matter  in  itself.  All  tut  we  are  imme- 
diatel;  conscious  of,  are  ideoj  and  impressions  j  consequently 
nothing  but  ideas  and  impressions  exist.  FoUowii^  up  1^ 
chain  of  reasonaig  witii  his  unrivalled  sagaci^,  Hume  attaded 
the  principle  of  cauiation;  and  by  debasing  our  notion  of 
cause  into  a  tnere  habit  of  tlrougb^  he  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  all  order  and  all  religion.  Whence  is  our  notion  of  cause 
derived?  said  he,  Is  it  irom  sensation}  Surely  not;  for  our 
senses  only  show  that  the  two  events,  iriiicb  we  call  cause  and 
effect,  follow  each  other,  and  never  that  they  are  necessarily  con- 
nected. Is  it  then  from  r^Bection?  But  we  only  reflect  on  our 
aensattOQs ;  and  as  these  do  not  contain  the  notion  of  canse,  so 
■o  reflection  can  discover  it  in  them.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
those  sources  of  our  knowledge,  which  Hume  believed  sritfa 
Locke  to  be  the  only  ones,  afforded  no  clue  to  that  finm  belief 
which  mankind  have  in  the  notion  of  cause,  he  declared  it  to  be 
»  more  idea,  a  habit  of  the  mind  acquired  by  seeing  two  events 
always  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Power,,  efficacy, 
1,  Scc.  he  looked  upon  as  sounds  without  real 


It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  remain  long  in  doubt,  and 
where  it  cannot  cling  to  truth  it  embraces  error.  Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  scepticism  has  been  indulged,  the  penalty  has  uot 
heen  trifling,  which  sttends  a  wilful  separation  from  die  fediivs 
and  dionghts  common  to  our  species.  The  picture  vAidi  the 
calm  and  philosophic  Hume  has  given,  us  of  Ihe  state  of  his  own 
mind,  is  truly  appalling.  He  describes  himself  as  airaid  to  think; 
for  he  knows  not  to  what  conclusions  he  may  airive,  and  what 
barriers  he  may  create  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankmd. 
-Perhaps  it  was  at  some  such  moment  of  mental  solitude,  that  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  was  written.* 

An  effect  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  his  own  notions  bad  on 
Hume,  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  his  soqMicism  on  die 
|rfiilosophic  mind  in  general. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  Hume's  reasonings  dieir  foundatioo 

was  traced  to  the  false  account  which  Locke  fa^  presented  of  the 

*  In  liii  Trectiae  on  Hitmaa  Nalure. 
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origia  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid  b^an  this  work,  aud  Dunikl 
Stewart  has  continued  it.  The  opinions  of  these  philoso|£en 
are  ^miliar  to  every  metaphysician ;  we  shall  only  ab^,  therefore, 
to  say  that  they  fully  confute  Locke's  account  4^  the  sourcoB  oi 
knowledge,  aud  establish  as  a  fact  that  there  are  certun  secessaiy 
tru^s,  or  first  principles,  which  are  laws  of  the  mind,  and  not 
derived  front  sensation. 

While  Hume's  doubts  gave  rise  to  the  IfdMurs  of  these  philo- 
sophers in  Great  Britain,  they  had  fixed  the  attentitm  of  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  living  obscurely  in  an  obscure  part  of  Germany, 
who,  after  long  and  silent  meditation  on  tJte  mysterious  functions 
of  the  mind,  at  last  brought  forth  a  work  which  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  philosophy- 
Kant  -himself  has  told  us  bow  much  he  was  struck  with 
Hume's  remarks  on  causation.  He  was  struck  first  with  the 
ai^uments  adduced  by  Hume  to  show  that  the  notion  was  not 
acauired  from  eaperieuce;  and  secondly,  h^  was  no  less  to 
with  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  getting  quit  of  the  notion. 
Instead  of  giviug  up  the  fact  in  despair,  or  resolving  it  into  a 
mere  habit  of  thought,  Kant  perceived  that  the  law  of  causation 
was  a  law  of  the  mind,  not  derived  from  experience,  but  arising 
with. it  ^  not  innate,  but  connate;  written  as  it  were  in  invied>le 
ink,  and  requiring  only  the  scorch  of  experience,^-the  contact  of 
an  external  world, — to  make  it  legible.  He  dien  inquired  whether 
there  were  other  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  was,  his 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

frorn  Plato  down  to  himself,  every  philosopher  had  traced 
ihe  .origin  of  our  knowledee  to  somethmg  tcithout  us;  Kant 
begui  to  examine  die  mind  in  itself,  and  to  try  to  determine  what 
its  laws  were  in  themselves;  to  see  what  the  mackiaay,  as  it 
were,  was  capable  of  before  it  was  put  in  motion ;  to  ascertain 
what  it  could  perform,  aud  thus  to  determine  the  rationale  of  its 
action, 

Oq  looking  into  the  principle  of  causation,  he  found  that  the 
marks  which  characterized  tt,  were,  that  it  was  universal,  and 
that  it  was  necessary ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  admit 
"that  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause." 
.  There  are  other  truths,  however,  which  did  not  possess  this  cha- 
racter of  universality  and  necessity,  but  were,  what  is  termed, 
g^ieralizatione.  Thus,  that  all  substances  are  heavy  is  a  general 
truth,  but  it  is  not  one  which  is  universally  or  necessarily  be- 
lieved ;  for  light,  electricity,  &c.  are  ncrt  heavy.  Human  know- 
ledge, therefore,  according  to  Kant,  is  made  up  <rf  these  two 
classes  of  truths;  the  one  class  characterised  as  universal  and 
<Bry,  the  other  as  contingent  or  general.     The  contingent 
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tnitliB  were  derived  from  experience,  that  is,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Knses.  The  necessary  truths,  be  asserted,  could  not  be 
derived  from  experience;  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  only 
gave  you  a  general  conclusion,  and  jou  could  say  that  as  far  as 
die  induction  went,  such  and  such  was  the  case ;  but  you  could 
never  assert,  that  what  is  true  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand instances,  is  true  of  every  other  instance  that  can  possibly 
take  place.  The  truth  grows,  as  it  were,  with  the  number  of  the 
experiments,  and  a  conclusion  derived  from  one  hundred  of  (hem 
ia  not  so  finn  as  one  derived  from  ten  times  that  number. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  necessary  truths,  the  mind  does  not 
wait  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  draw  die  conclusion,  but 
the  truth  is  perceived  in  the  very  first,  and  perceived  as  necessary 
and  universal;  and  a  hundred  repetitions  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  its  force. 

All  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  but  all  our  know- 
ledge does  oot  flow  out  of  it.  These  necessary  truths,  therelWe, 
must  be  presented  to  us,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  some  individual 
tacit  for  wi^out  some  impression  on  the  senses,  that  is,  without 
some  individual  fact,  we  should  never  be  conscious.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  wM  any  thing,  that  which  I  will  is  an  individual  and 
determinate  fact,  a  matter  of  experience;  but  in  this  fact  I  ob- 
serve two  parts,  one.  of  which  is  variable,  the  other  invariable, 
llie  variable  part  of  the  &ct  is  that  which  I  will.  I  may  will 
any  thing;  I  may  produce  a  movement  ou  myself,  or  on  the 
matter  around  me :  but  whatever  movement  be  produced,  I  look 
on  myself  as  die  cause,  and  on  the  movement  as  the  effect.  Hiia 
b  the  invariable  part  of  the  fact.  I  may  change  the  terms  as 
much  as  I  please,  but  the  relation  of  cause  to  efiect,  die  noUon 
of  causali^,  remains  unchanged.  And  a  hundred  different  facts 
of  willing  do  not  add  a  tittle  to  the  belief  derived  from  the  first 
&ct. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  these  necessary  tnidis  in 
sensation.  We  may  torment  that  faculty  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  it  will  never  give  us  any  other  knowledge  but  that  derived 
from  experience.  And  as  no  experience  can  be  infinite,  so  from 
experience  we  can  but  arrive  at  general  conclusions,  and  never  at 
absolute  certainty.  Our  notion  of  space,  in  which  pure  mathe- 
maticB  are  founded,  is  not  a  matter  of  experience;  for,  no  man, 
by  any  of  hia  senses,  can  measure,  or  see,  or  feel  any  thing  but 
a  particular  space,  which  would  be  limited,  but  never  an  infinite 
space.  Space,  time,  substance,  cause,  are  necessary  notions, 
existing  in  the  mind  a  priori,  and  evolved,  but  not  constituted  by 
experience.  It  is  tlie  existence  of  tlie  notion  of  space  in  the 
mind,  prior  to,  and  independent,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  experience. 
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tlut  gires  to  mstheniBtica]  demomtnitioa  the  character  of  absolule 

neceuitj. 

There  are  odier  notions,  those  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
whKh  canoot  be  derived  from  seniation.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
origin  of  morals  and  of  art  is  snatched  from  the  vaiiable  philo- 
sophy of  sensation,  and  fixed  on  a  basis  as  firm  as  the  mind  itself. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Kant  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  necessary  truths,  and  thus  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
mind  itself,  as  well  as  a  more  noble  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  These  necessary  truths  have  been  tnctd  to  the 
BKASON,  and  hence  this  word  is  not  used  as  we  use  it.  The  Grer- 
mans  do  not  define  reason  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  conclusions,  or  reasotatig,  but  a  source  of  immtidiate  knowledge, 
a  source  of  these  necessary  truths,  a  faculty  wbidi  perceives  truths 
without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  else.  To  Imiit  reason  to  a 
mere  reasoning  faculty  is  fraught  with  great  danger;  for,  as  it  is 
by  no  syllogism,  no  logical  process,  no  reasoning,  that  we  come 
to.  a  notion  of  cause,  so  that  notion  might  be  resolved  into  a  mere 
feeling,  which  might  vary  in  various  individuals;  and  so  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  necessary  truths.  But  if  these  necessary  truths 
constitute  the  reason  in  itself,  ^n  nothing  can  shake  their  validi^ 
and  reality.  And  surely  these  truths  are  eminently  reasonably 
since  we  can  neither  get  quit  of  them,  nor  suppose  a  contraiy  to 
them,  without  involving  an  absurdity.  * 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  these  necessary  truths,  and  die 
impossibility  of  deriving  our  notions  of  die  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good,  from  die  objects  of  this  sensible  world,  that  led  the 
imaginative  Plato  to  form  the  splendid  fiction  of  the  human  soul. 
That  it  once  was  pure  and  happy,  and  dwelt  in  a  celestial  abode; 
that  it  was  then  imprisoned  in  our  clay,  and  thus  lost  all  traces 
of  its  heavenly  origiir,  save  these  immutable  ideas.  Hence  he 
inculcates  upon  us  to  elevate  ourselves  from  the  objects  of  sense 
and  passion,  and  once  more,  by  the  contemplation  of  these,  to  hold 
communion  with  higher  spheres. 

After  establishing  die  distinction  between  contingent  and  neces- 
aary  truths,  Kant  proceeds  to  analyse  the  faculties  by  which  we 
aot^uire  knowledge,  namely,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason. 
It  IS  not  our  object  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  his  system,  but 
merely  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  so  much  of  it  as  will 
show  how  It  has  given  rise  to  the  modem  metaphysical  doctrines 
in  Germany. 

Kant's  system  leads  to  pure  Idealism ;  this,  we  are  aware,  is 
not  admitted  by  many  of  his  follower*,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
He  denied  that  the  mind  was  ever  capable  of  knowing  what 
things  werein  themselves.     All  that  we  imagine  to  be  external 
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atad  eixeaiti,  is  not  rekVf  lo;  weMriEfaki*}  far  space  is  net  • 

real  existence,  but  a  mode  of  the  mind;  a  law,  b;  whidi  tbomiMl 
perceives  tfainga  estende4,  just  as  the  eye  perceives  ^things 
eoloored  red,  if  Tiewed  Aroi^h  red  glass.  Neithw  b  tine  m 
reality  out  o£  the'tnind,  but  a  mode  or  law  o£  die  mind,  b^  y&oA 
it  takes  cognizance  of  diings  in  succession.  Tbe  lam  which  nc 
perceive  to  exist  in  nature,  are  not  really  laws  which  exist  out  o[ 
as,  but  are  laws  of  the  mind,  calegorieB,  which  we  impose  on  na- 
ture ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  see  nature  in  this  order,  and  ondcr 
these  laws,  in  order  toaee  her  at  all.  Neither  have  we,  accordu^ 
to  Kant,  any  notion  of  die  Bupernatntal  or  die  divine  essaiee. 
*'  In  order  to  know,  die  petcepdon  must  have  an  object  to  coir^ 
^pondwithit.  But  we  have  no  perception!^  a  Deity  as  an  object; 
■we,  thererfbre,  have  bo  knowledge  of  nim."  Ilie  i<tea  which  every 
one  poisesBCs  of  an  Eternal  he  declared  to  be  a  mere  concep- 
tion, in  the  same  aetiae  that  a  centaur  is  a  mere  conception,  faavi^ 
no  existence  out  of  the  mind.  This  conception  he  called  a  logi- 
cal regnbtor  of  the  mind.  It  was  a  law  of  the  reason  to  strive 
after  the  greatest  unity :  man  was  constandy  governed  by  a  want 
of  it.  He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  refers  them  to 
one  substance  called  the  soul.  He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of 
.the  sensible  world,  and  calls  diem  matter.  After  having  consti- 
tuted these  two  unities,  he  then  elevates  his  mind  to  tbe  highest 
unity,  or  the  Etbbnal  first  CausB.  ' 

What  then  has  Kant  left  us  that  we  do  know  as  real  and  oat 
«f  the  miudi  All  tbe  [dienomena  of  nature  are  modifications  of 
snnd,  and  all  the  laws  which  govern  these  f^nomena  hot  laws  of 
Ant  mind.  And  all  supernatural  ideas  but  mere  conceptions  of 
the  mind.  Thus  nature  and  nature's  law,  die  soul,  the  Deity,  flu. 
are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  modes  of  thought.  It  is  true 
that  he  takes  for  granted  that  diere  are  realities  external  to  lU, 
which  are  the  causes  of  these  modifications  of  die  mind :  bat  what 
is  tiie  meaning  i^  causes  out  vf  us,  ezistenoes  Aendei  our  omi, 
when  outness  or  space  has  no  reality  except  in  the  mind!  To  us, 
thN«fbre,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  seems  the  most  dahaaitening, 
cold  and  miserable,  possible.  -It  oppoaes  reason  to  our  finneit 
convictions,  and  thus  shakes  dif  very,  foundations  of  knowledge. 

His  oelebraled  exposi^n  of  tine  and'  space  fits  inwell  with 
Hume's  definition  of  scepticism.  It  admits  of  no  answer,  and 
leaves  no  conviqtion.  ^^  have  read  h'Once  and  again  with -iH 
the  attention  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  this  seems  to  us  the 
result  of  his  reasoning.  He  proves  dnt  the  notions  of  dme  and 
space  cannot  be  derived  from  ezperieoce ;  that  they  are  not  gene- 
ral ideas;  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  i priori.  Granted;  but 
surely  diere  is  a  hiatus  in  the  reasoning,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
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because.  !tb^  niHioiis  are  imuitive  notiona  of  the  mind,  4ierefoi» 
sfiace  and  time  are  not  r«al  exbtsDoea  out  of  the  mind. 

In  the  mora}  part  of  his  ajslem,  Kant  wis  moBt  beppilj  V'^ 
of  a  great  iaconsistency.  He  proved  the  existnace  ol  a  aaAA 
l»w,  which.  unooadition^J'  forced  wltBiiMlgB  teMeen  tbe  gaod 
andthe.«vil,  aod  from tiiis  lav  badaduaeo'thBcertaJp^of  libpfty; 
immortality,  aod  God.  He  AeKfore  amgaed  to  this  kra>  ai  Am 
re83pn  a  reality  «rhich  he  denied  to  die  others;  .as  if  reason  wmb 
less  reas4Mable  at  one  time  than  another.  The  lattar  fgrabhed 
uawiA  no  notions  of  other  existences;  the  former  was  a  revata^ 
tiQn  wbidi  implied  a  revesler.  W«  m^  say,  therefore,-  with  hi* 
Cousin,  that  the  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Keason"  mn^talWayv 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  which 
phHosophic  genius  Iws  ever  erected  to  disitdarested  virtue. 

Fichte,  viewing  Kant's  system  as  one  of  pure  idealism,  tried  to 
complete  it,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  eveiy  thing  was  cod- 
■tmcted  by  tha  Ego*  out  of  itself.  According  to  him  the  Ego 
Mras  the  only  existence ;  it  was  an  infinite  self-moving  energy ;  and 
by  its  own  inherent  powers,  it  formed  nature  and  her  laws.  It 
would  be  irksome  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  system  so  opposed 
to  Uie  common  sense  of  mankind.  In  Gennany  Fichte  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  among  her  philosophers;  his 
|M«mises  otux  being  granted,  it  is  said,  the  conclusions  are  irre- 
sistible. But  few  have  allowed  him  his  postulates,  and  he  has 
more  than  once  modified  his  views  to  those  of  Schelliogi  whose 
system  we  shall  now  detail,  after  premising  a  few  observations. 

The  doctrine  of  matter  being  composed  of  hard,  impenetrable 
atoms,  is,  we  believe,  universally  given  up  by  the  Germans.  Nsh 
tural  philosophy  has  become  spiritualised;  laws  and  forces  are' 
alone  objects  of  discovery;  and  matter  is  declared  to  be  an  energy 
or"  activity,"  as  they  term  it.  Matter  is  that  which  fills  space  by 
its  resistance ;  but  resistance  is  only  possible  through  a  power  that 
resists.  What  we  term  inertia,  or  the  paasiveness  of  matter,  is  but 
the  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces ;  and  when  this  equilibrium  ia 
destroyed,  as  for  example  in  diemical  changes,  motion  and  acttvi^ 
become  visible,  tmd  continue  until  the  equilibrium  be  restored. 
Common  language  assigns  energy  to  mind.  In  Schelling's  system, 
dterefoie,  this  world  is  declared  to  be  a  system  of  forces  or  enei^ 
gies,  where  all  is  combat,  and  all  is  change.  All  these  forces  are 
but  modifications  of  one  eternal  substance,  which  in  the  modem 
Germau  school  is  called  the  €A$olute,  or  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  beyond  which  the  mind  seeks  for  no  other  exist- 

'  We  ore  farctd  to  uielbuold  (cholaitic  terinlwiei'loiniiiid  iUelfig,  ini1ctile'» 
(jilem,  created  out  of  it.    It  oKaiu  lioiplj  "  tbi:  penen  di*«(ed  of  tbc  othci  qvilitict 
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eace.  It  is  unneoesBaiy  to  remibd  the  nader  that  dte  mtion  of 
something  eternal  is  inherent  in  (he  human  mind.  Each  of  tbe 
four  forms  of  belief  which  comprise  all  others,  start  with  it.  Tbe 
Atheist  calls  it  eternal  nature;  Hie  Hyiozoist,  anima  mimdi;  tbe 
Pantheist  styles  it  the  absolate;  and  die  Tbeist,  God.  Without 
•topping  to  dwell  on  the  nature  of  this  absolute  force,  we  shall 
nerely  sa]r,  that  it  is  considered  as  an  unconscious  reason,  which  is, 
at  die  sane  time,  the  same  as  the  principle  of  life.*  This  view 
is  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  wiUi,  diat  en  which  the  ancienl 
mythos  was  ibuaded ;  and '  intellectual  beings,  the  gods  of  bea- 
tbeuism,  were  made  to  spring  out  of  powers  which  possessed  no 
intdlect,  namely,  chaos  and  night. 

*  Tlw  ra>4rr  maj  be  cndovi  to  Icdow,  iwir  locli  ■  notioa  u  an  ini— Kimt  rtrntm 
cui  pDMibI;  be  eolertalned,  and  on  whit  gnmud*.  Booterweb,  in  hit  "  ReOgloa  of 
Reamo,"  hu  the  followiiig  paragraph  on  th«  nibjecl,  wbidi  wc  tmwcribe  ■*  a  cn- 
rioHlj  : — '  That  auch  a  lUaaon  is  not  tbe  Sd^kIK>wiDg  ReauD  of  Hut,  ind  (hat  it  it 
f^powd  lo  cm;  meanins  aniigDcd  to  the  word  Beuon  in  coBmoo  life,  ncedi  no 
proor.  Bat  the  aeU-comtuin  hamaa  ReaMn  dereliuiei  itielf  wilh  llie  devBlopaneat  of 
the  Bodj,  and,  by  digna,  becamei  consc'ioui  orito^.  Muit  itimt  therefore,  ia  oidei 
to  ricietope  itacif,  in  order  lo  be  aUe  to  Main  lo  comdaumew,  ciiit  alread;  U  a 
nuiioal  capaci^,  prior  to  attaining  coaiciaiHiieM  f  The  iratiaD  of  u>  Vacxmackms 
Beaion,  tlierefarti,  doet  not  contradict  itadf.  inauiiDch  u  we  can  look  upon  it  uaneni 
■^tuii  Capacitir  oi  Energj.  T^'u  Energj  mty  (unber  be  conudered  as  Eternal  and 
dwdling  in  Nature,  and  &ddi  Nalorc  entering  into  Man.  Accordiif  to  the  Pantheiit, 
an£«emal  UncoBaciaDi  Reaion  ii  tbe  Abwlnte.  It  is  tb«  AtMolota  Spirkod  Eooier  = 
out  of  it  Nature  ariMi  m  a  totalitj  or  aum  of  Acliofu  and  PowcN,  and  llwae  Acliom 
aiidFpw«a,tii  their  turn,  give  rise  to  those  phenomena,  whid  are  object!  of  senae.  Tbe 
AbaoliUe  EoergT,  tlie  Etorial  UDConacious  Reason,  is,  at  the  sanw  tiiDe,  tbe  UnireriBl 
Principle  of  Life.  Mateiial  objects.  tberefbrE.  aourdlng  lu  thu  doctrine,  are  «dIj 
pbenonwDa  of  the  Uiutenal  Ufa  of  Nnture,  This  life  bccone*  indiriduaHsed  by 
DTganlMliua  ;  andai  tlie  lerieg  of  orgBniaatianj  is  crad ual I j  perfected,  Ihii  Piindpk  a 
IA  at  la*l  attaini  to  ooiudDiunew;  and  thus  an  indiirduid.  ohich  at  first  waa  but  a 
mode  al  the  Unlrenal  Lite,  leatnt  to  know,  and  to  separate  itsetf  from  objects  aramd 
it,    HotwitfaMendiiig,  it  ii  iliU,  in  eiseoce,  the  lanH:  in  kind  witli  ibs  leitof  NatoR. 


The  ConscioQs  Hiiuian  Reason,  according  to  tfali  view,  is  but  a  manifestalioD  of  Ote 
"  n^  ITnoDUicious  Rtnion.''-~}?fl^w»  dsr  F  -  - 

[t  b  muoIt  worth  while  coiDnwnting  oo  so 

re  no  eipeoence  of  such  an  Dacooscioui  reason  in  ounelvea.    For  if  at 


capacity,  or  energy,  ever  did  eiist  wiLhout  conscioiuness,  as  we  ate  by  the 
n^odttOD  us)  <u  yst  nnucMU.  so  we  cannot  know  of  itseiistence. 

IM  pDnling  plienaBeiiD  of  instinct  arc  looksd  upon  h;  soiae  ■!  an  OQConeioas 
rea»n.  A  bee  conslmcti  its  ceil,  and  pradicali;  wJmh  a  verj  difBcolt  matheiMtical 
proposition,  and  that  witliuut  being  conscious  tlint  the  fuini  oflbe  celt  ii  the  best  poa- 
siUe.  But  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  bee  and  its  iiiitincls  are  the  nta(tt  at 
oil  unoonidoos  reavii?  We  might  jnstai  wall  uwril.  rhul  a  waicb  or  a  •team  engine  is 
the  result  of  on  uiiconscioui  reason,  berauae,  ia  sooth,  the  effects  jnoduced  arc  onac- 
companied  h;  consdoniness  in  the  niBcliiiie  !  A  man  who  can  luflk  on  the  wonderful 
instineta  of  Nature,  and  see  tbe  ninulest  Kiid  hanii>lc>t  of  living  atoms  prodncing  (be 
greatest  rerolDtioni  in  the  bee  of  the  glebe,  who  can  obaeTTD  the  nice  balanoe  ttto- 
bKshcd  between  the  diCTerenl  grades  of  animated  beings,  and  ace  how  all  ia  beaulifal, 

tdoua  Koaon,  will  beiiereiit/  thing.  If  this  be  Pbilosopiij,  this  the  hoasted  aopa- 
liorily  of  enlightened  minds,  we  fervently  hope  that  its  light  niaj  never  shine  on  us ; 
ot  the  very  fear  of  it  night  induce  ni  to  Write,  like  Franklin,  in  our  jourual,  "  From 
this  day  IhaTC  rcDouncnl  the  study  of  mcts  physio." 
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We  have  already  said  that  cooception  is  not  knowlet^e;  aiid 
should  the  leader  be  involved  in  the  CioimeriaD  obscurity  of 
metaphysical  doubts,  be  will  do  well  to  bear  our  remark  in  loiod, 
for  it  will  Hssiat  hitn  in  a  world  of  difficnlUes.  A  centaur  is  a 
conceptioa,  but  no  redity :  we  can  and  do  conceive  "  nothii^ ;" 
that  ia,  the  word  has  a  meaning,  but  to  aay  that  "  nothing  "  is  a 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  is  a  palpable  absurdity,  for  then  nothing 
would  be  somethiuK-  Now  we  can  form  a  notion  of  reason,^  and 
another  of  unconsaousness,  and  coupling  them  tt^ether,  we  con- 
ceive an  unconscious  reason.  But  these  are  empty  sounds,  or 
"  mere  conceits,"  as  they  are  termed  in  common  parlance.  We 
have  no  more  uotiou  of  a  real  unconscious  reason,  thau  we  have 
of  a  real  unexteoded  piece  of  matter;  and  the  latter  idea  may 
exist  in  the  imaginabou  just  as  well,  and  with  as  much  pretension 
to  sound  philosophy,  as  the  former. 

Schelling,  not  contented  with  determining  what  we  do  know, 
and  what  tbe  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  How  we  know  that  matter  acts  on  mind?  And  he  an< 
«wered  it  by  supposing  that  mind  and  matter  were  the  same,  in  the 
eternal  or  absolute  force,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  were  neu- 
tralized {.indifferemired).  He  believed  that  this  identity  of  matter 
and  mind  was  a  fact  perceived  by  the  reason  spontaneously;  and 
according  to  him,  they  who  cannot  feel  this  revelation,  want  the 
first  requisite  of  philosophising. 

Another  set  of  absoiutistH  endeavour  to  prove  the  identity  of 
mind  and  matter  by  reasoning.  Spinoza,  Giordano  Bruno,  in 
fbrtner  times,  and  Professor  H^gel,  of  Berlin,  in  the  present  day. 
may  ba  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  this  school,  althou^ 
th^  differ  from  one  another  in  their  modes  of  proof. 

It  is  ttfad  that  we  can  so  ^nk  of  the  Eternal,  the  Absolute, 
the  Ent  RaaUttimum,  that  all  separate  existences  are  m«ged  in  it, 
yift  w  all  iMfticular  portions  of  space  are  contained  in,  and  form 
parts  of,  an  infinite  space.  Now  the  question  is.  Is  this  a  mere 
conception,  or  are  all  existences  only  forms  of  one  eternal  exist- 
ence, as  all  measurable  spaces  are  but  parts  of  one  immensurable 
■pace?  Tbe  absolutists  draw  their  conclusions  from  our  meta- 
physical'notions  of  possibility  and  necessity,  existence  and  crea- 
tion.— (tOfn  and  w^den,*)  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  attempts 
to  deduce  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  the  temporal  from  the 
eternal,  ruolve  themselves  into  mere  lo«cal  quibbles,  the  doc- 
trines of  die  absolutists  must  necessarily  bll  to  the  ground. 
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We  shall  trsoslate  Bnino's  argument,  from  Boutervek's 
"  Religion  of  Reason,"  one  of  the  best  works,  and  one  of  the  leftBt 
mystified,  of  the  German  metaphysical  school. 

"  The  principle  of  all  existence  is  one  and  the  same  as  the 
foundation  of  all  possibility :  The  princi[rie  of  all  eiistence  must 
be  Thought,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary:  consequenUy, 
possibili^  and  necessity  are  the  same,  in  the  principle  of  all 
esiatenCe.  But  besides  the  principle  of  all  existence.  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense;  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  possible.  And  as  this  principle  of  all  existence,  or  die  Abso- 
lute force,  is  necexsarily  Thought  as  one,  so  all  things  are  at 
bottom  but  the  same.  And  the  different  phenomena  of  nature 
are  but  different  modes  or  aspects  of  Uiis  one  force." 

In  viewing  this  chain  of  reasoning,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
we  must  think  all  existences  to  be  grounded  in  the  principle  of 
all  existence,  and  likewise  all  that  is  possible,  and  all  that  is 
necessary.  But  what  are  the  meanings  of  these  words,  postibiiity 
and  necessity  1 

These  terms  are  used  relatively,  and  that  relation  is  to  the 
principle  of  causation.  We  say  such  an  efiect  aeeasarUy  follows 
from  such  a  cause;  and  here  the  idea  of  necessity  givea  us  no 
notion  whatever  of  tlie  nature  of  the  two  realities  constituting 
the  cause  and  the  effect  Of  the  eaence  of  (be  two  things  w« 
positively  know  nothing. 

We  say,  also,  tiiat  nothing  is  possible  without  a  cause;  and 
here,  too,  the  term  "possible^  expresses  nothing  but  the  relation 
between  things,  of  the  nature  of  which  things  we  know  nothing. 
We  consider  the  Absolute,  or  the  principle  of  all  existence,  as 
twceuary,  because  by  a  law  of  our  nature  we  must  have  a  first 
cause.  Without  a  cause  nothing  is  possible.  Hence,  too,  the 
Absolute  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  things 
possible.  But  separate  these  terms  from  the  relation  they  express 
between  things,  and  theyhave  no  meaning.  What  is  k  posubility 
in  itself?  What  is  a  necessity  in  itself?  If  possibility  meant 
something  real,  as  for  example  let  us  suppose  it  meant  Matter, 
a  real  existence,  and  necessity  meant  Mind,  another  real  existence, 
then  it  is  true  that  when  we  think  of  an  Absolute  or  princt|^e  of 
all  existence,  we  think  also  of  the  grounds  of  all  possibility  and 
necessity  in  it.  And  in  this  case  we  should  be  forced  to  allow 
that  mind  and  matter,  God  and  nature,  were  one.  But  since  die 
terms  possible  and  necessary  possess  no  meaning,  except  when 
they  connect,  in  a  certain  relation,  things,  which  we  neccanrily 
think  as  separate,  in  order  to  render  their  connexion  possible,  it 
is  evident  uiat  we  are  just  as  wise  as  before,  as  to  the  natare  of 
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the  fiitt  csue,  or  how  miod  and  matter  proceed  ftom  i^  and 
wliHt  they  are  in  themselves. 

■  Again,  when  we  call  the  Absolute  the  principle  of  all  existence, 
we  have  the  notion  merely  of  a  first  cause.  When,  however,  we 
call  it  the  essence  of  things,  and  then  prove  from  it  that  all  things 
are  but  modes  of  diis  first  cause,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  begging 
the  questbn.  We  first  make  the  Absolute  the  eisence  of  all 
things,  and  dien  prove  that  all  things  are  but  this  essence. 

Besides,  the  attempt  to  deduce  me  finite  firom  the  infinite  also 
involves  ^  petitio  priTicipii.  For  suppose  all  diings  aK  one,  the 
very  moment  we  are  about  to  show  by  reasoning  how  individual 
realities  are  separated,  we  have  already  thought  them  separate. 
The  &ct  ia,  the  notion  of  individual  existences  separate  from  the 
etenial,  is  not  derived  from  any  consideration  of  the  notion  of 
the  eternal  or  absolute,  but  from  a  coovictioa  of  our  own  indivi- 
dually; and  no  man  in  his  senses  believes  he  is  not  a  being 
separate  and  distinct.  The  mind  never  confounds  itself  with 
maUer,  or  eidier  wiUi  the  first  cause.  Ilie  enigma  of  Creation^ 
in  spite  of  the  reasoning  of  the  absolutists,  is  not  a  whtt  cleared; 
and  it  may  be  salely  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  is  wholly 
incapable  of  showing  how  indtvidwal  realities  proceed  from  a 
first  cause. 

After  the  absolutist  has,  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  a  direct  act 
of  the  reason,  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  force  oi 
power  of  which  all  things  are  but  modifications ;  after  calling  this 
force  the  Absolute,  and  debasing  it  by  declaring  it  to  be  at  once 
tke  Principle  of  Life,  and  a  Reason  Unconscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, until,  by  a  succession  of  organizations,  it  attains  to  con- 
•ciODSDess  in  Man, — he  then  proceeds  to  show  how  all  those 
truth*  whit^  we  have  called  necessary,  are  revelations  of  the 
absdate.  It  is  at  this  point  we  shall  take  up  M.  Cousin.  He 
has  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  any  very  direct  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  die  absolute;  and  the  names  of  Schelling  or  Hegel 
occur  so  very  rarely  in  the  pages  of  bis  work,  that  the  reader  is 
unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  all  that  appears  to  be  original  in 
the  .Fragment  P/uiosophiguei  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  to  these  two  in  particular. 

If  we  examine  our  own  minds,  we  are  conscioua  of  diree  difiei^ 
ent  classes  offsets.  Facts  of  reason,  facts  of  volition,  and  facts 
of  sense.  These  three  classes  comprise,  according  to  the  Gei^ 
mana  and  M.  Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  of 
reason,  tfaerefere,  the  will,  and  sensation,  will  afford  a  complete 
analysis  of  mind. 

1.  The  ^»aamir-;pt^a  dte  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 
B  b2 
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3. .The  Will* — coDtains  attention,  comparison,  and  .a  portion 

of  memory,  viz.  reminiscence. 
3.  The  Sensation — comprehends  all  the  objects  of  our  seasesr 

and  all  our  passions  and  appetites. 

1.  The  Imagination,  or  the  Productive  faculty,  is  the  same  as 
the  Rea«on,  at  least  so  they  say;  and  pure  mathematics  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Reason  is  a  creative  faculty.  Few 
persons,  we  think,  will  subscribe  to  this  dogma,  since  few  can 
persuade  themselves  that  fancying  is  knowing.  The  facts  of 
sense  are  necessary,  that  is,  they  are  not  contingent  or  dependent 
on  us:  we  do  not  make  them,  but  are  forced  to  know  them. 
Rational  (acts  are  also  necessary ;  and  we  neither  make  a  propo- 
sition more  nor  less  reasonable;  we  simply  perceive  it,  just  as 
passively  as  we  do  any  object  of  sense,  and  can  no  more  belp 
being  convinced,  than  we  can  help  seeing  with  our  eyes  open. 
■  Voluntary  facts  are  the  only  ones  whidi  we  impute  to  our- 
selves; vie  feel  we  are  the  authors,  and  the  sole  authors,  of  thenit 
The  will  is  not  something  different  from  the  Ego  or  person,  but 
is  the  person  itself<.  For  if  tliis  were  not  the  case,  if  the  person 
was  one  thing,  and  will  another,  then  there  would  be,  says 
M.  Cousin,  impersonal  volitions. 

We  find  ourselves,  tiierefore,  ^placed  in  a  world  foreign  to  ns, 
and  between  two  orders  of  phenomena,  which  do  not  belong  1o 
uh;  those  of  sense,  and  those  of  reason.  We  perceive,  njioreover, 
only  by  a  light,  which  is  not  ours ;  for  our  personality  is  our  wt)l, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  Reason  which  perceives ;  for  to  per- 
ceive is  to  know,  and  the  Reason  alone  knows. 

Cousciousneas  is  composed  of  three  integrant  and  inseparable 
elements.  Its  moat  immediate  foundation  is  the  Reason.  Had 
we  no  organs  o(  sense,  we  should  never  be  cons^ous.  Sense  is 
dierefore  the  exterior  condition  of  consciousness. .  The  Will  or 
the  person  is  its  centre,  and  Reason  the  light. 

Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  natnre.  It  is  not  we  who  make  it; 
and  BO  little  is  it  individual,  that  its  characteristic  is  precisely  the 
reverse,  namely,  univeraatity  and  necessity.  In  a  matbematical 
demonstration,  for  example,  we  are  not  the  authors  of  our  convic- 
tion. No  act  ofours  makes  it  more  oriess  true.  Neither  is  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  confinable  to  us ;  for  we  feel  that  at  all 
limes,  in  all  places,  and  lo  all  men,  the  proposition  must  be  true; 
ibot  is,  it  is  abtoluttUf  true ; .  true  of  an  ebtoluU,  truth.  IW 
Reason  is  manifested  in  other  sciences  besides  Ae  ma^owtical. 

'  ••VaHnHSnOBnimin.''    The  tana  iriU  be  cipUoed  wbea  Uw  *il  ii  HMljNd. 
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.AJI  acieitce*  ia  onl;  Science  inasinuch  aa  it  contains  neceasary 
truths:  we  ackDOwIedge  these  implicitly,  and  it  is  out  bf  -oar 
power  not  to  acknowledge  them. 

As  every  truth  is  necessarily  this  or  that  truth,  and  contains, 
moreover,  something  that  constitutes  it  a  truth,  so  every  scieace 
is  necessarily  some  paiticalar  science,  but  contains,  moreover,  an 
element  in  it  which  impresses  it  with  the  character  of  science. 
What  is  this  element  common  to  all  the  sciences,  and  independent 
of  their  individual  application?  It  is  the  Reason.  Observation 
discovers  cntain  principles  in  every  science  which  appear  supe- 
lior  to  n; ere  observation,  independent,  true  at  all  times  and 
places,  because  they  are  true  in  diemselves. 
.  An  enumeration  of  these  necessary  truths  has  been  atten^ted 
by  Aristotle,  Kaot,  and  Raid.  The  two  latter  have  not  given  us 
9  comple£e.  seL  But  M.  Cousin  is  of  opinion  that  the  categories 
of  Anstotle  contain  them  all,  and  also  thinks  that  these  may  be 
further  simplified  and  reduced  to  two :  the  law  of  causality,  and 
the  law  of  substance.  The  law  of  causality  is  thus  enunciated. 
"  Every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The 
law  of  substance  is — £very  quality  supposes  a  subject,  a  real 
existence,  of  which  it  is  the  quality.  1  he  law  of  causality  leads 
us  to  a  first  cause,  aud  the  law  of  substance  to  a  real  being. 
Thus  reason  r^eals  to  us,  as  absolutely  true,  the  existence  of 
things,  of  w^ich  the  senses  cannot  take  any  cognizance." 

The  taws  of  Reason  are  therefore  absolute ;  they  do  not  belong 
.  to  me  more  than  to  you ;  they  do  not  belong  to  humanity,  but 
govern  it,  inasmuch  as  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  them,  forced 
to  be  convinced,  forced  mentally  to  obey.  They  oblige  the  Will, 
but  do  not  constrain  it.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  external 
mature.  The  universe  represents  them ;  the  universe  belongs  to 
them,  since  it  is  ordered  by  them.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a 
world  of  themselves,  towering  above  man  and  nature,  and  govern- 
ing both.  This  is  the  intelligible  world  of  Plato ;  the  independ- 
eut  sphere  of  ideas.  The  law  of  causality  refers  them  to  an 
intelligent  substance  {  but  man  of  himself  could  never  elevate 

.  *  Die  Sciettce  of  tciencn,  Fiimarj  trience,  arc  Irnni  lued  b;  the  Gemiin>  to  denote 
Tiecmarjr  truths,  wbkh  neceuaiy  tnilhi  wc  but  the  niulfnlatiant  of  Ihe  abfcdule 
reuDD.    We  quote  >  pMnn  from  Baoon,  which  probably  gaTc  rlie  to  lie  thought. 

"  But  *t  the  diiidon  of  the  icieuaet  are  not  like  difficrent  llnei  ihit  mat  at  one 
angle,  but  rither  tILe  the  brancliei  of  trrei  that  jraii  in  one  trunk  ;  U  u  Gnt  necemrj 
to  eanitimfe  an  unirenal  xHence  a*  a  paicnl  to  the  real,  and  nuking  n  part  of  die 
eomnton  road  before  tlie  vaii  irpuatr.  Thii  knnoleihe  we  call  "  Philoaopfaia 
Olima,"  Primitive  or  Primatj  Philaaaphy.  Ithat  no  otbei  for  iu  opposite,  and  diflec* 
non  other  iciencea  in  the  limit)  whercbjr  it  ii  confined." 

"  But  what  we  mean  ii  without  amlHtiou  la  detifn  lODie  general  •clence  lor  the 
receptieo  ofaiiominot  peculiar  to  any  one  icicDce,  bat  comnMHi  to  tbera  aU." — D( 
-Auo,  S«.  (Pliiloiopbjr.) 
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himself  .to  the  contem(riation  of  tbit  subBtance.  It  dcMendit  to 
hioft.  "  So  ReaBOD,"  says  M.  CousiD,  "  is  literally  a  revelation 
universal  and  necessary ;  the  true  Ugbt  which  ligfateth  every  nuui 
l^at  conieth  into  the  world;  the  necessary  mediatDr  between  God 
and  man;  the  Aoyas  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  the  Word  made 
flesh;  at  once  boui  God  and  man." — (p.  xliii.  preface.)  Soch  is 
the  analysis  of  Reason. 

S.  Of  alt  active  phenomena  the  most  striking  is  undoubtedly 
die  Will.  It  is  a  fact,  that  amid  all  the  movements  which  exterior 
agents  excite  in  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  possess  the  power  of 
bejpnning  an  opposite  movement.  We  first  conceive  it;  we  next 
deliberate  if  we  shall  carry  it  into  execution ;  and  then  we  resolve 
And  carry  it  into  effect.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  what  is  no  leas 
so,  is,  that  the  movement  to  be  effected  puts  on  a  new  character; 
for  we  impute  it  to  ourselves  as  its  cause.  "  To  will,  to  cause, 
to  exist  for  ourselves,  are  synonymous  terms ;"  for  we  never  refer 
or  impute  any  thing  to  ourselves  which  we  do  not  cause,  and  we 
cause  nothing  but  what  we  will. 

"  The  phenomenon  of  willing  contains,  therefore,  the  folhnrii^ 
points.  1 .  We  predetermine  an  act  to  be  done.  S.  We  delibe> 
rate  as  to  the  means.  3,  We  choose  or  resolve.  If  we  look 
well  into  these  three  steps  of  willing,  itwill  be  seen  that  the  Reason 
constitutes  the  first  and  even  the  second  entirely ;  for  die  Reason 
alone  predetermines  and  deliberates."  The  third  step  is  no^ 
however,  that  of  die  Reason,  but  of  the  Will  or  person. 

The  Reason,  therefore,  mixes  in  every  voluntary  act  or  resolve  j 
but,  to  use  M. Cousin's  words,  "it  mixes  in  a  reflected  form;  for 
to  predetermine  and  deliberate  is  reflection."  But.  continues  be, 
"can  a  reflected  operation  be  a  primitive  one?  to  will  is  to 
know  you  can  resolve  and  act,  that  you  can  deliberate  and  cbooae  { 
and  whence  do  we  know  this,  but  from  knowing  that  wa  haw^ 
acted  othervrise,  without  deliberation,  m"  prtd^ermiiuUwm ;  that 
u  to  say,  without  reflection,  or  spontaneously."  The  act  prior  to 
reflection,  therefore,  b  the  result  of  what  M.  Cousin  calls,  the 
spontaneity..  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  common  lat^uage,  and 
common  experience,  that,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  an  iuunediate 
perception,  without  reflection,  and  without  any  impulse  from 
without,  we  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  do  it.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions,— the  "  thought  flashed  across  me  " — "  it  struck  me." 

The  characteristic  of  all  voluntary  acts  is,  that  they  may  be 
repeated,  and  can  be  evoked  before  our  faculty  of  consciousness, 
and  examined  at  leisure.  But  the  spontaneous  act,  once  past,  is 
past  for  ever;  and  when  by  an  act  of  the  Will  it  is  recalled,  it  is 
no  longer  apontaneousk  but  voluntary;  that  is,  it  is  accompanied 
with  reflection.     Reflection,  in  principle   and  is  ^ct,  says  M. 
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Cousin,  muat  be  poiterior  to  spcmtanei^.  Reflectiob  is  a  retro- 
grade act,  and  implies  a  state  prior  to  retrogresaibn ;  but  as 
nothii^  can  be  in  the  reflected  act  which  was  not  previously  in 
Ae  spontaneoBS,  so  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  is  true  of  tlte 
otber,  and  they  are  both  causes,  and  both  refer  to  the  Ego  or 
person. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speakinff  of  two  sets  of  actmu,  the 
vpontaneons  and  the  voluntary.  But  ac&ena  imply  an  actor; 
these  actions  must  be  d>e  result  of  some  force;  now  what  is  ihia 
force  or  power  which  reveals  itself  by  its  acts  ? 

Thfltt  wfaidi  is  common  lo  both  these  acts  is,  that  they  are  fne^ 
rtmtis,  they  refer  to  a  cause  which  has  its  point  of  departure  from 
tFldiisilBeH'^  This  is  die  proper  notion  of  liberty.  If  it  be  said 
that  voluntary  acts  are  alone  free,  then  every  ftee  act  must  be 
accompanieti  by  deliberation,  and  preceded  by  predetermination. 
And  we  must  assert,  says  M.  Cousin,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter  at  the  moment  of  creation  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection, dtat  the  acUons  of  the  mass  of  mankind  are  all  preceded 
bj'  reflection.  But  so  far  is  the  Will  from  being  in  itself  free. 
^at  c(»BmoB  language  has  appended  to  it  die  epithet  of  Free-will; 
Am  referriDf  its  fmdom  to  something  less  limitedly  tree  than 
itwif;  The  WiU,  therefore,  is  only  a  form,  a  mode,  or  pheno- 
thenon  of  a  ^jrce;  which  force  is  the  "liberty  "(la  liberti)  in 
itaelf.  The  spontaneity  is  another  form  of  the  same  force.  The 
liber^  in  itseif  never  falls  under  our  observation.  We  observe 
Acm  which  are  free:  theee  reflect  die  liberty  in  act,  but  do  not 
constitute  the  liberty  in  power.  Contrasted  with  its  phenomena, 
die  liberty,  says  M.  Cousin,  is  that  which  is  indetermined ;  that 
w^ucfa  contains  in  itself  die  povrerofaction,  but  has  not  yet  passed 
into  any  deteimiuate  act,  either  spontaneous  or  voluntary:  like 
everv  thing  simple,  it  is  difllcnit  to  be  defined. 

This  force,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  activity,  {activitat, 
German,)  aometimes  the  liberty,  somedmes  die  personal  force, 
sometimes  die  human  force,  is  the  intellectual  activity  in  itself, 
it  is  Man;  not  this  or  that  individual,  but  Man.  The  individual 
or  person,  onr  personalis,  in  short,  is  an  effect  of  this  force. 
In  the  will  our  personality  is  most  fully  declared,  for  every  act 
of  the  will  is  accompanied  by  deliberation  and  choice.  I  do* 
liberate.  /  choose.  In  the  spontaneous  act  our  personality  is 
mora  obscurely  declared,  for  there  is  no  deliberation  or  choice, 
merely  action.  In  the  liberty  or  activity,  the  foundation  of  spon- 
tanei^  and  will,  there  is  no  reference  to  an  individual,  no  per- 
sonality. "  Here,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  we  are  at  the  analysis  of 
the  £go,  a  red  substance,  active,  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
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{Aenontefisl  acrivity,  iimnoita]  and  inexhaustible  unid  aH  its  tam- 
pomr  lOodes." — PrH'ace,  p.  xixiii. 

<  3>  We  hen  ^t  a  few  wwda  to  say  on  Sensadoa,  the  thiidand 
lust  Faculty  of  man.  We  are  coMcions  of  seneatiosB ;  the  law  of 
caueality  tbrcea  u»  to  ref«r  them  to  a  cause  external  to  ns,  for  we 
ourselves  are  not  the  causes  of  our  sensations.  We  may  vary  tlie 
phenomena  of  sensatioa  as  much  as  we  pleaae,  »kjk  M.  Cousin, 
;et  our  experience  only  derelopes  the  notion  of  cause.  IVas, 
we  learn  the  existence  of  sometning  iriiicfa  cauia  in  us  the  sen- 
sations of  heat,  cold,  hard,  soft,  &c.  but  what  Uiat  lomethii^  is  in 
itself,  we  never  learn  from  sensation.  Hence,  the  extenud;  world 
is  but  an  assemblage  of  causes,  corresponding  to  our  sen*alians 
real  and  possible.  Now,  in  the  analysis  of  Will,  Ae  personal 
force  or  the  activity  was  a  canu:  and  as  the  other  force  or  n 
is  also  a  source  of  causes, "  so  nature  is  sister  to  man—^ni 
active,  and  alive,  tike  him." — p.  xxxv. 
-  To  sum  up,  then, — three  phenomena  are  neoesaary  to  conab- 
tute  consciousness,  and  they  must  be  co-existent.  Without  the 
activity  or  I,  there  could  be  no  consciousness,  for  the  persoo,  to 
be  conscious,  would  not  be  there;  without  the  external  world 
there  could  be  no  cause  of  sensation;  and  as  the  person  is  co*' 
ecioUB  only  by  perceiving,  diat  is  by  the  intcrrestion  of  the  ic^ 
son,  so  Reason  must  be  there  too.  This  is  die  tripbdly  wfcid 
constitutes  the  unity  of  conscience. 

The  Keason  being  only  the  action  of  the  two  great  laws  trf 
causality  and  substance  refers  sensation  to-  an  external  onwe,  a 
force  cdled  matter:  and  the  interior  action  to  an  internal  cause 
or  the  1.  But  diese  two  causes,  viz.  die  external  and  internal, 
nature  and  man,  must  have  their  caose,  for  the  law  *A  causadt^ 
forces  us  to  seek  an  existence  beyond  vrfiicb  no  o^r  is  to  be 
thought.  Now,  nature  and  man  being  two,  neither  of  them  can 
hi  the  first  cause  or  the  absolute.  As  the  first  cause  is  the  only 
substance,  it  follows  that  nature,  msn,andGod,  areoDe^~p.sl< 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  philosophical  system  which  M.  Cousin 
hopes  to  introduce  into  France.  The  reader  must  look  intotbe 
FrofpiKtu  PAiiosophiques  for  a  furifaer  detail:. we  wished  merely 
to  give  an  outline.  He  will  there  find  much  to  astMiish,  and  not 
a  little  to  improve  bis  mind.  As  to  that  portion  of  this  philcao- 
phy  which  treats  of  the  moral,  the  good,  end  die  beautiful,  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  thing  to  object  to  it.  It  is  founded 
on  Kant's  most  excellent  work,  "  The  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason."  It  may  seem  strange  how  any  moral  can  be  appended 
to  a  philosophy  which  is  decidedly  pantheistical.  But  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  proves  how  little  our  moral  notions  are 
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dependent'onoiir  phikwopliical  naBoningB.  Locke  was  a  pioiw 
Cbristkn  in  spite  of  Us  poikwopby;  and,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine, 
SpiiKMB  was  one  of  .the  best  and  most  guileless  of  men.  Fichte 
and  Scfaelliog  are  .numbered  among  the  most  e)o{|uent  advocates 
of  viitite,  although  the  God  of  the  one  is  a  result  of  the  pereoBal 
fonx.HteEgo — and  that  of  the  other.aDetanialunconseious  Be»- 
BOB. '  Nature  has  teost  happily  bent  more  bountiful  of  instinct 
than  reason.  And  though  philosophy  may  elevate  the  instinct  of 
devotion  to  the  ooDteinpiatioB  of  a  Being  which  reason  can  \t6r- 
ahip,  yet  mankind  will  bow  down  with  fervor  to  the  work  of 
tlwir  owB  hands,  to  stocks  and  stones,,  ra^r  than  remain  witiiout 
aGod.  Among  the  followers  of  Schelling*  there  are,  and  there 
Bnst  be,  some  who  have  a  holy  yearning  towards  tfaeii^ntte,  who 
live  iu  the  consciousness  diat  all  around  them  is  alive,  and  di« 
with  the  hope  of  being  resolved  into  dtat  power,  which  is  all  in 
all,  the  beauty  and  might  of  nature,  and  (he  majesty  of  man.  To 
■och,  it  is  in  vain  to  saj,  that  a  power  which  is  unconscious  of 
iia  own  eiistence  until  it  knows  itself  in  man,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  aa  object  of  adoration  to  the  conscious  reason.  We  feel  that 
our  coiuciousness  is  a  higher  faculty  than .  that  unconsciona 
power;  which,  after  all,  is  a  phantasy  of  die  mind.  There  may, 
tkeRfoK,  be  much  truth  in  the  moral  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
ScheUiiir,  or  of  M.  Cousin,  and  little  in  the  theoretical.  No 
^tloaopny  is  entirely  false;  it  is  only  from  its  containing  somn 
fragment  of  truth  that  it  ever  imposes  upon  man.  The  reader 
wiU  find  in  M.  Cousin's  Syllabus  of  his  Lectures  sMiie  most  iln- 
portant  hints  to  further  the  establishment  of  a  just  theory  of 
morals  in  this  country,  a  developement,  indeed,  of  Dugald  Stew- 
ait's  excellent  work,  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso[diy.  Surely, 
value  is  something  more  than  tbe  eiftediemy  of  Paley,  or  a 
,fieiut0  rf  Simden^editeat  of  tbe  Scotch  school.  Expnjiem^ 
is  vaname,  and' that  feelii^,  for  aught  we  know,  is  but  an  in- 
pube  of  tbe  hearts  of  those  whom  the  world  call  the  good  haarlad. 
When-we  contemplate  a  good  action,  we  unconditional^  pro- 
nounce it-good;  ail  do  this,  though  all  do  not  follow  the  dicMM 
of  that  law  which  judges  of  gaod  and  bad.  We  feel  too  that  be 
.who  has  done  good,  merits  reward.  No  reasoaing,  no  compli- 
cated analysis,  is  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  heroism  of  Regu- 
lua  or  Leonidas.  If  our  assent  be  the  effect  of  reasoning,  on^  mow 
US  the  process,  and  we  give  up  die  argument.     Men  differ  ia 

*  SohHIiiig  liii  iiat  canplded  hit  PbUiwopliy,  «]|lKNtgh  thii^  jtuit  b*Te  dip«M 
liocc  tbe  pablkxtioii  of  hii  Gru  work.  Uitnotunj  of  tbe  Dciij  h»c  dM  u  *ct  hcaa 
full;  lUtcd.  He  liai,  howeirr,  typified  LU  "  aWlule,''  undec  tlie  lynibiil  of  m 
magml'.  oiie pde ofiwtiichii  miixl,  iIk oiberiMller, aud  tbe  middk « neuinEutian cC 
the  tiro,  «hidi  nntntiNtioii  ii  Uw  Bbsdnlfc  <•    ' 
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whst  tbey  call  good  ud  bid,  because  it  ii  not  in  man  to  dive  into 
the  iBotives  of  mi  actioQ;  ware  «U  nwtivea  known,  there  would 
be  no  diffeience  ai  judgment  about  (hwn.  -Heaioa  about  tbe 
natter  a«  much  as  fou  ^a»e,  (hen  ia  the  tm  dat  we  poaeeaa  a 
fiwulty  of  judging  good  and  evil;  a  law  whioh  we  <tid  not  make, 
which  we  cannot  alter,  which,  therefore,  it  not  our  creattoo,  but 
should  be  our  r^ulalor.  With  this  law,  wUdi  buts  to  the  wiB 
"  thou  shalti"  which  fixes  the  obUgatiou  on  us  to  fottow  its  die* 
tatea,  ^though  it  does  not  constrain ; — with  this  law  on  the  one 
li«ad,  and  our  pasnons  and  appetites  on  the  other,  man  is  placed 
9  free  ageat  between  two  woiids,  both  attatKed  to  his  osture,  but 
not  identical  wUh  himself,  to  choose.  This  is  the  very  condition 
of  virtue,  and  consbtutes  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  good  man 
struggling  to  do  his  du^. 

.  Schelliag's  philosophy  U)pears  to  have  produced  a  great  sen- 
sntioo  in  Germany.  The  ncility  with  which  it  seems  to  solve 
all  tbe  doubts  and  difiSculties  of  metaphysics,  the  great  relish  it 
imparts  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  the  im- 
mense acquirements  of  its  author,  have  made  it  the  fashionable 
system  of^  the  day.  But  a  nearer  examination  of  its  piineiples 
^tiows,  how  totally  inci^able  it  is  to  answer  in  partteuhiTi  what 
it  would  appear  to  solve  in  generals.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
have  seen  how  inadequate  it  is  to  account  for  the  ezisteDce  c^ 
any  thing  individual.  It  often  overpowers  die  imagination,  but 
rarely  instructs  the  understanding;  and  instead  of  dirowing  light 
ao  those  convictions  by  which  mankind  have  ever  acted,  and  wiH 
ever  act,  it  either  obscures  them,  or  denies  their  validity.  The  effect 
which  it  has  had  on  the  Oennan  language  is  not  among  the  least 
remadMble  of  its  phenomena,  lliere  is  scarcely  a  book  now 
published  in  which  we  do  not  find  words  which  Uie  severe  sim- 
plicity of  Lessmg  would  have  abhorred.  In  matters  of  science, 
half  the  new-published  works  are  unintelHgible,  unless  the  reader 
has  some  notion  of  ScheHing.  Polarity,  organisms,  identi^, 
infinite  in  finite,  absolute,  &c  are  strewed  thickly  over  emry 
|Mge.  We  will  not  say  whedier  the  boldoess  of  tbe  Gennsn 
(heotogians  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  a  philosophy  wbtch 
renders  all  systems  of  religion  of  little  consequence,  or  nogatory; 
or  wfaethfa-  both  tbe  phik>sophy  and  the  religion  are  emctB  of 
othM'  circumstanoes  which  have  determined  the  age.  But  it  b  s 
bet,  that  religions  licence  is  countenanced  by  the  philosophical. 
SchelliDg,  however,'  has  met  with  an  opponent  in  Jacgbi, 
whose  philoeot^y  is  daily  acquiring  ground  in  Germany,  and 
daily  inculcating  the  maxim,  that  ^e  boasted  absolute  reason, 
which  MUST  solve  every  enigma  contained  in  it,  becaute  it  ia  dw 
absolute  reason,  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  faculty  of  a  poor  worn. 
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■MB-.  Jacobi  fau  be<!4(=*Il^  >  dresmo',  becanas  he  hw  ibemi 
that  Uie  foniulBtioiu  uT. reason  itaelf  are  fibst  principles,  which 
we-inplicitlT  bdieve,  offd  for  which  there  U  no  evidence  from 
retttotamg.  These  he  has  called  feelings,  and  hence  «n  outcij 
has  been  raised  againsjiiuin  for  making  philosophic  ccrtaint;  rest 
9a  a  mere  feeling.  "Vbe  ambigui^  w  the  term  may  deeerve 
censure,  but  whatever  i^me  we  attach  to  our  c<Kivicti(»i  oi  certain 
piimaiy  tmtfas,  it  is  a  .act  that  we  do  take  these  for  granted, 
"oei^ssimascientia.c^ia&n't  C(m«anUia.''  And diese  facts  should 
teach  UB  the  limitation  of  our  iisculbes,  and  the  existence  of  Onst 
whose  ways  cannot  be  u  our  ways,  nor  His  thooghts  as  our 
thoagbts.  ^ _^ 

^BT.  IV. — Atlat  Ethnogrmtkigue  du  Globe,  ou  ClaiiificatioH 
del  Peuplei  Andetts  et  moderns,  d'apria  leurs  Langues ;  pre- 
cede tT  uu  Ducoura  tur  f  utilitc  et  V  inmortajice  ae  t  Etude 
des  Lmigues,  appUquee  d  plvtkun  braiuAet  dex  comtaiuancet 
humautea;  <f  un  Aperfu  tur  let  mot/eta  graphiqaet  emplejfit 
par  let  diffirtju  peuples  de  la  Terre;  <f  un  Coup  d"  (Eil  tur 
t  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Slave,  et  tur  la  Marche  progressive  de 
la  Civilization  et  de  la  Litteratvre  en  Rassie;  avec  envirou 
sept-cent  voctJmlairei  det  prindpaux  idioraet  cojmus ;  et  tuivi 
du  Tableau  Physique,  Moral,  et  Politique  des  dnq  parties  du 
Monde.  D£die  d  5.  M.  1'  Empereur  Alexandre,  par  Adiiea 
Balbi,  ancien  Professeur  de  geographie,  de  physique,  et  de 
m^tlMiaatiques,  Membre  correspoudaDt  de  1'  Athenle  de  Tre- 
vise,  etc.  One  Volume  in  folio,  containing  fortj-one  t^les. 
latroduction  a  V  Atlas,  etc.   Tome  Premier.   An  octavo  volume, 

pages  415.  Paris.  1626. 
Thb  term  Ethnogrtg>hv,  taken  in  a  strict  senae,  can  only  be 
understood  to  mean  tte  science  which  has  for  its  object  to 
claasify  different  nations.  But  as  one  of  the  chief  distuctions 
between  these  coasiats  in  their  speaking  different  languages,  a 
classification  of  the  latter  may  he  assumed  to  be  a  clasitficatioii 
of  the  former.  To  the  science  which  may  be  formed  by  con- 
paring  laagui^es,  the  term  litigaiitic  has  been  applied  by  some 
Crerman  authors,  iriiich  seems  more  applicable  to  it  than,  the 
name  selected  1^  M.  Balbi.  It  is  not,  however,  generally 
adopted  in  France,  and  being  otherwise  objectionable,  the  audior, 
looking  at  th^  dassitication  of  languages  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
dasnfy  nations,  has  employed  in  preference  the  term  EtAjKwnqu^. 
The  reader  must  look,  therefore,  at  the  Ethnograpkiatl  Atku  we 
are  about  to  make  him  acquainted  witht  as  an  atlas  ot  all  the  n^ 
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9  and  people  of  ibe  Aitfa,  both  (tf  prnf^t  and  present  tiawi  u 


tfaej  are  diMin^shed  Iroin  each  othe;.  by  Bpeakiog  different 
languagea.  It  »  inteaded  to  throw  ligbj^  "  both  on  aacieatmid 
■uodem  geogra{^if, — to  enable  the  curious  inqnirer  to  tnce  iIk 
niigratioiM  of  difl^rent  people ;  to  dear  np  mai^  of  the  doulMi 
relaUve  to  die  early  history  of  man,  am  the  vucceuiTe  den- 
lopemeitt  of  his  intellectual  facultiea."     4 

This  science  is  so  very  little  cultivatedTin  dus  couitry,  ditt  we 
beKere  not  even  the  names  applied  to  it^n  the  continent  are  here 
known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  ffcw  learned  socieliei.  We 
have  been  as  assiduous  as.  any  other  'people  in  collecting  facts, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  reduce  our  knowledge  to  a  soeatific 
fonn,  "  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught,  easily  remembered,  snd 
readily  applied."  The  happy  conjectures  of  Adam  Smith, 
briefly  illustrated  by  only  a  few  examples  drawn  from  'the  clu- 
sical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  brilliant,  onei- 
peoted,  and  most  important  etymological  discoveries  of  Honie 
Tooke,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  rational  history  of  the  pro^reia 
of  speech,  and  showed  us  the  means  of  establishing  the  principle! 
of  general  grammar.  Mr.  Harris. and  Lord  Monboddo  were 
both  learned  and  diligent  collectors.  The  spirited  researches  of 
Sir  William  Jones  explained  to  all  Europe  bow  the  conneiton 
inight  be  traced,  if  connexion  existed,  between  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Persian,  and  the  German  languages, — between  the  supentitioiu 
of  India  and  of  ancient  Europe,  and  between  the  mytholt^  of 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Greeks,  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romani ; 
and  he  brought  to  light  many  curious  facts  cooceming  the  eiHy 
hbtory  of  our  species.  His  successors  in  these  pursuits,  our 
Leydens,  Crawfords,  and  Raffles's,  with  our  Cookes,  Clarkev, 
Parkes,  Parrys,  and  Denhams,  and  numberless  missionaries, 
travellers  and  voyagers,  whom  it  is  an  honour,  from  their  enter- 
pniing  dil^enoe' in  exploring  all  parts  ot  the  world,  to  call  our 
cmititrymen,  have  collected  abundant  materials  for  illustrstiDg 
the  laogusges  and  migrations  of  the  pet^le  of  remote  antitjuity, 
and  of  tribes  remote  only  as  to  space.  But,  in  genenl,  the  col- 
lation of  these  materials,  and  dw  amngement  of  tfaem  into  > 
sjtMm  have  been  accomplished  by  foremen.  Our  classification 
of  languages,  even  in  the  latest  woA  we  are  acquainted  with, 
die  Supplement  to  the  Eni^ck^nedia  BritannicB,  is  a  mere 
.abri^iement,  with  some  few  alterations,  of  the  system  of  Adelung 
•and  Vater.  No  nation  has  done  so  much,  we  believe,  ai  the 
■  English,  in  collecting  the  raw  materials  of  geography,  hut  it  is 
at  diis  moment  obligMi  to  reimport  them  manutiactured  -  into  a 
-system,  by  the  diligence  and  talents  of  Malte  Brun. 
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In  ^,e  following  puuge  ttom  M.  Baibi's  boo)[,  the  opiiMion 
ofthenameBof  any  of  our  couiiti^men  arises,  we  are  sure,  ffom  bo 
natiowU  partiality : — 

"  A  f&ct  winch  is  little  ItnowD,  and  which  ii,  andtmbtettly,  a 
novdty  in  the  bittory  of  princes,  is,  that  the  Empress  CatberiDo  II.  of 
Rnssia,  employed  b«r  leisure  in  comparing,  not  oi^y  all  the  la^iguagef 
■poken  in  her  own  vast  empire,  but  also  all  the  languages  theu  known 
w  the  other  parta  oFtbe  globe,  'llie  Ijuiguantm  lulius  orlni  Voeabiiiaria 
Comparatita,  piibliaheit  at  Petersburgb,  between  17S6  snd  I7SI,  by 
Paliat  and  JankieniilscA,  wa^  the  result  of  the  impoKant  researches  made 
by  tbese  two  gentleToen,  ami  of  those  which  that  illustrious  saveretgn 
cansed  to  be  made  botb  iu  her  own  Horainions  and  abroad.  Bnt  white 
the  august  Autocrat  of  Russia  was  employing  herself  tn  comparinf  lan- 
guages, the  learned  Adelung,  in  Germany,  and  the  indefatigwte  HorvM, 
in  Italy,  amceLved,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  intentioD,  the  gigantic 
and  nseiid  pKijcct  of  classilying  all  known  language*  by  tbeir  matnal 
affinities,  and  of  making  known  the  principal  feature*  of  their  respective 
grammars.  The  learned  and  modest  Spanish  Jesuit  published,  in  Italian, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  (between  1784  anil  1787,)  bis  Catalogo 
delle  iJMgue,  bis  yotabolario  Pc/Ugloliu,  his  Trattato  dclle  GrammaHcne, 
and  bis  Arittnetica  delie  Naiiom  conoiciute,  woriis  which  contain,  not- 
withstanding many  errors,  arising  partly  from  the  period  at  which  tbey 
were  composed,  snd  partly  from  want  of  accurate  discriminstiM)  as  (6 
bis  materials,  many  valuable  facts  relative  to  the  history  and  science  of 
languages,  and  particnhtrly  in  relation  to  those  of  (be  New  Worid. 
Some  years  afterwards,  (between  1S06  and  1817,)  at  the  be^ning  of 
the  present  century,  the  celebrated  Adelang  published,  in  German,  the 
first  Tolnme  of  bis  Mitkridqla,  a  wiH-k  which,  after  his  death,  was  coo- 
tlnned  by  the  learned  Vater.  Though  injured  by  many  serious  errots, 
and  imperfect  in  many  places, — defects  that  were  inevitable  from  the 
atate  of  ethnography  when  the  Mithridates  was  published, — it  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  works  of  the  age  which  witnessed  its  birth." — I're- 
limiaary  Diuourit,  pp.  14,  15. 

In  tbii  entuneratioa  of  the  persons  who  have  classified  and  ar- 
ranged langiuges,  we. find  no  English  names,  and  we  are  afraid 
tJbat  tfaia  circuoutance  mupt  be  taken  as  an  additional  proof  of 
«  natioii^  idioa^ncrasy,  that  we  have  long  been  reproached  withj 
aod  against  which  we  ou^ht  to  be  on  our  guard.  Our  continental 
Deighboura  impute  to  us  ignorance  of  logic,  and  neglect  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  in  our  scientific  and  philosophical  writings. 
Tohave  deserved  such  a  reproach  is  singular  enough  in  the  country- 
.men  of  Bacon — the  first  among  the  modems  to  classify  all  human 
knowledge,  and  of  Liocke,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rational 
logic  even  of  our  continental  reprovers.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Philosophy,  attributes  the  slpw  prepress 
of  correct  logic  in  this  country  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sceptical 
.theories  aucceasively  propagated.      This   prevalence,  however. 
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feeenfl  rather  to  afibrd  evidence  of  die  pecntiarity,  than  to  accoont 
lor  its  existence.  The  want  of  logical  acumeo,  both  in  the  atitbtMS 
and  in  the  pabltc,  allowed  their  fallacies  to  pass  undetected. 

M.  Balbi,  whose  labours  in  collecting  and  anwoKing  all  our 
knowledge  conceroing  laogai^eg  into  a  sdcDtific  mtok  affoni 
another  proof  of  what  we  have  Just  stated,  b  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  was  fonnerlj  a  professor  of  natural  history,  roatfaematicfl,  and 
geography,  in  one  of  the  It^ian  universities.  He  pnblisbed,  at 
Venice,  in  1817,  a  CompeniUo  di  Geogn^a,  with  which  he  con- 
nected a  table  of  tbe  principal  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
divided  into  five  sections,  corresponding  to  the  five  greiU  divi- 
sions of  the  earth,  now  generally  adopted.  This  wi»k  was  for 
nnrably  received,  and  a  aecood  edition  soon  called  for.  On 
nrisii^  it  for  le-paUicatton,  the  author  diacorered  that  his  table 
of  lasguages  was  very  imperfect,  although  at  die  time  be  had 
neither  mesas  oor  leisure  to  improve  it.  This  circumstance, 
however,  attracted  fats  attention  more  forcibly  than  before  to  a 
sabject  that  had  previously  been  a  favourite  studv  of  his,  and  he 
set  about  forming  a  Polyglot  Table  of  the  Globe,  to  the  com- 
position of  which  he  devoted  several  years.  Unexpected  circum- 
stances having  supplied  him  in  the  mean  time,  duno^  a  residence 
at  IJsbon,  with  an  opportunity  of  compiling  a  statistical  work  on 
PortugU,  he  suspended  bis  ethnoffraphicid  researches  for  two 
yean;  and  in  1882  published,  at  Pans,  an  excellent  statistical 
iiccount  of  that  kingdom,  indeed  the  only  good  one  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  (Essat  StatUliqtte  sur  le  Royaume  de  Portugal 
et  (tAlgaroe,  2  vols,  in  8vo.)  By  tnese  works  he  has  already  been 
made  ravourabty  known  to  the  scientific  and  literary  world ;  and 
they  contributed  to  procure  him  during  his  subsequent  residence 
at  Paris,  great  and  valuable  assistance  in  compilmg  tbe  present 
publication. 

The  worit  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  The  Ethnographical  Atlas, 
in  folio,  and  the  IntrodHetion,  in  8vo,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared.  The  second  volume  of  the  Introduction, 
containing  a  physical,  moral,  and  political  description  of  the  globe, 
is  not  yet  published,  and  therefore  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  re- 
specting it.  From  the  description,  however,  of  its  contents,  and 
the  hi}^ty  respectable  names  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  its 
compilation,  we  conjecture  diat  it  will  be  a  useful  compendium 
of  geographical  information.  Persons  who  have  seen  it  in  mann< 
scnpt  describe  it  as  condensing,  in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  pa^es,  the  principal  details  of  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy. Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  a  valuable  accompaniment 
to  the  Adas,  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  tbe  author  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  it;  and  which  would  serve  to  com- 
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ftleto  the  utility  of  the  whole  work  a»  a  book  of  study,  a  coU«c* 
tioD  of  mapsi  *>n  which  the  places  occupied  by  the  people  speak- 
ing the  different  laoguages,  and  the  periods  of  their  arrival,  depar- 
ture, ores  tinctioD  shall  be  desigaated. — The  second  volume  would, 
Dodoubtedly,  Bssist  us  in  taking  a  more  compreheDsive  view  c^ 
the  histvry  of  diflerent  tribes,  but  as  the  classificalion  of  languages 
is  complete  without  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reviewing  by  itself 
theportion  of  M.  Balbi's  labours  already  published. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Introduction  consists  of  a  Preliminary 
Disoonrse,  and  of  eight  chapters.  In  the  former,  the  author 
points  out  and  illustrates  by  numerous  examples,  the  importance 
and  utiUty  of  comparing  languages;  the  rules  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  make  tlie  study  useful;  die  limitations  with  which  gene- 
ral reasoning  as  to  the  permanency  of  languages  may  be  safely 
emi^oyed ;  me  most  usual  sources  of  error  in  comparing  lan- 
guages, and  many  other  equally  useful  and  [Hactical  matters.  It 
contains  a  great  mass  of  information,  collected  ftom  various 
sources,  that  will  be  extremely  valuable  and  even  necessary  ts  all 
the  students  of  etknography.  In  the  latter,  M.  Balbi  explains 
the  principles  on  i^ich  his  classifications  are  founded,  and  the 
motives  which  have  induced  him  to  arrange  particular  languages 
■uder  the  same  or  different  heads.  The  nnX  chapter  is  expressly 
employed  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  his  classification. 
At  the  end  of  it,  the  author  gives  in  a  tew  pages  a  very  useful 
attempt  at  forming  a  bibliomphy  of  languages,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  complete;  bat  tt  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  books, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  student.  The  second  chapter 
exhibits  a  concise  but  rather  superficial  view  of  all  the  methods 
of  writing  and  representing  sounds,  and  even  of  some  of  the  me- 
thodh  employed  to  help  the  memoiy,  which  have  ever  been  in 
use  amoBg  the  different  people  of  the  earth.  The  plutosophical 
inquirer,  who  loves  to  trace  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
coadnct  of  mankind,  may  here  remaik,  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
wonder,  that  the  same  methods  have  been  adopted  at  several 
different  periods  and  in  very  distant  countries  of  tne  globe.  The 
fHWffOf  or  knots  of  the  Peruvians  have  been  found  in  Canada, 
in  China,  and  in  Lapland,  and  were  formerly  in  use  throughout 
'Eax&fe-,  while  the  milk  and  bread  score,  which  is  frequently 
made,  both  here  and  in  France,  by  cutting  notches  in  sticks, 
•eeou  to  he  die  remnant  of  a  primitive  mode  of  helping  the  me- 
mory and  keeping  records,  that  was  once  almost  the  only  known 
method  of  calculation. 

We  say  idie  chapter  gives  a  superficial  view,  because  it  ia 
compoaed'of  shreds  and  patches,  tacked  together  by  no  com- 
mon jNiBciple  Ibat  might  give  the  patchwork  even  the  appearance 
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of  unifonnit;.  It  u,  we  think,  m  weU-estabiished  Act,  diat  the 
more  ancient  aa  alphabet  is,  tlie  fewer  letters  or  si^ns  it  conaists 
o£, — a  fact  which  seems  admitted  by  M.  Balbi  hunself,  b;  his 
clawing  among  the  most  aocieot  the  original  Greek  and  Etniacaa 
alphabets,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  sixteen  .letters.  Xo 
the  Greek  alphabet,  long  after  it  had  been  borrowed  from  some 
other  people,  M.  Balbi  says,  eight  lettera  were  added,  making 
it  then  consist  of  twenty-fonr.  "  When  this  Greek  alphabet  was 
applied,  in  the  year  6G5,"  says  the  author  in  another  fiatx, "  to 
the  Slavonic  language  by  die  monk  Cyril,  he  invented  some  addi- 
tional letters  to  signify  the  sounds  peculiar  to  that  language, 
'ilms  the  alphabet  inctesied  the  namber  of  its  lettera  as  it  was 
remote  from  its  origin." 

This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  ahnost  universal  progress.  Our 
own  alphabet  now  contains  twenty-sis  letters,  and  several  of  them 
represent  several  sounds.  M.  Volney  asserts,  if  we  recollect 
right,  that  our  language  contains  upwards  of  fifty  sounds,  not 
iticluding  those  exprenied  by  double  letters.  Most  of  the  olber 
cultivated  languages  of  Europe  contain  as  many.  It  seems  tale- 
rably  well  established,  to  quote  another  example,  that  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  (and  also  the  Phenician,  from  which  in  fact  the 
fonner  was  derived.)  though  it  now  consists  of  twenty-two  letters, 
or^pally  contained  only  sixteen,  and  some  authors  say  even 
thirteen.  In  fact,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  admitting  that 
alphabets  are  altogether  a  human  inventioo,  that  they  sprung  at 
once  complete  awl  perfect  from  the  heads  of  the  original  in>- 
ventors.  Whenever  the  letters  of  any  alphabet,  therefore,  are 
very  numerous,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  this  form  it  is  not  aa 
owinal  or  ancient  one. 

Had  M.  Balbi  kept  this  principle,  or  indeed  any  principle 
steadily  in  view,  he,  would  have  spared  us  several  random  as- 
sertions, and  he  would  not  have  allowed  .M.  Deppiug,  in. con? 
tributing  to  the  completeness  of  bis  work,  to  have  thnrwn 
doubts  on  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Runic  characters.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these,  in  their  form,  resemble  the  Celtiberian,  the 
Etruscan,  and  the  Phenician  characters,  and  it  is  stated  that  thej 
amount  oqly  to  sixteen;  from  which  it  is  an  obvious  an^.ceitak 
conclusion  that  they  are  very  ancient.  It  may  be  suppoted 
indeed  that  all  these  alphabets,  at  some  remote  period,  luMla 
common  origin.  The  limited  number  of  the  ruiut  is  no  reasoa 
therefore  for  believing  that  they  were  invented  in  the  North,  but 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  antiquity.  On  tl>e  same 
principle,  we  condemn  the  assertion  that  the  Zend,  containing 
forty-two,  and  .the  Devaiiagari,  containing  fiftytwo  letters,  eif 
among  the  most  ancient  alphabets  known.     'Hiey.may  be.  derived 
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firoiD  v€ry  hDciebt  alphabets,  but  bx  their  present  state  they  must 
be  of  comparatively  modem  invention.  The  early  penod  at 
which  diese  two  lauguues  posseased  such  copious  alphabets  is  a 
proof  that  civilizadon  had,  in  the  countrieg  where   they  were 

rken,  arrived  at  an  early  maturity.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
alphabets  may  be  ancient  as  to  our  hiatoncal  records,  we 
take  dieir  copiousness  to  be  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  they  were 
notprimitive. 

Ine  five  following  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  in- 
clnsive,  are  explanatory  introductions  to  the  clasaification  of  the 
languages  placed  by  the  author  under  each  of  the  five  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  his  woik,  namely  Asiatic,  European^  Afri- 
can, Oceanic,  and  American.  In  these  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
the  subordinate  divisions  which  he  has  adopted ;  in  these,  also,  he 
endeavours  to  remove  anticipated  objections  to  his  method,  and 
points  out  the  specific  sources  of  his  information.  The  eighth 
chapter  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Slavonic  language,  and  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  literature  in  Russia.  This  b  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  work,  (in  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  whom  the  author  has  dedicated  it,)  and  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  its  general  scope.*  The  volume  con- 
dudes  with  a  copious  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

The  Ethnographical  Atlas,  which  must  have  cost  the  author 
immense  labour— -(he  says  it  is  the  fruit  of  twenty-three  years 
study) — consists  of  thirty-six  ethnographic  tables,  and  five  poly- 
glot vocabularies.  Six  of  the  former  are  general,  corresponding 
to  the  general  map  of  the  world,  and  to  the  maps  of  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  America,  as  we  find  them  in  geographical 
works.  The  other  thirty  correspond  to  the  maps  of  particular  sub- 
divisions of  the  earth,  and  each  of  tbem  places  before  us  a  collection 
of'flffiliated  languages  under  the  name  of  a  group  or  family.  lu 
these  tables,  therefore,  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  classed  according  to  their  mutual  relations,  and 
described  b;  their  peculiarities.  To  each  table  is  prefixed  an 
introduction,  stating  the  regions  in  which  the  different  languages 
have  been  and  are  spoken,  the  relation  between  the  ethnogra- 
'{rfiical  and  geographical  dirisious  of  the  earth ;  and  also  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  most  distinguished 
nations.  Although  the  author  has  generally  confined  the  chap- 
ters of  the  introductoiy  volume  to  explainmg  the  reasons  for 
his  classification,   and  m  the  prefatory  remarks  to  each  table 

*  It  cantrint,  howcrer,  b;  fu  the  bert  (ip«rpn  that  we  hive  ytt  met  with  of  die  his- 
lorj  and  praaeol  lUte  of  Rusiiui  literatDR ;  uid  as  it  coouiiu  the  ppinioni  of  >  wtiTc, 
vbo  appean  Ihoron^hl;  muter  ot  the  aubiecl,  we  kaie  nut  fcnipled  to  imLc  it  the 
gromwwork  of  an  article  which  will  be  ioaaa  ill  the  proent  number. 
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of  languages  has  treated  cfaieAy  of  tfae  dionil  and  triMOriCftl 
peculiarities  of  each  nation,  he  ttas  ocCftflionall;  repeated  in  oMa 
what  he  has  saM  in  the  other.  We  notice  this  triftinf!  AmH, 
if  it  even  deserve  the  name,  chiefly  witfi  a  view  of  satisfying  our 
readers  that  vast  as  the  labour  of  amount  languages  at  first  mp- 
peara,  it  is  susceptible  of  being  reduced  within  reasonable  limits; 
m  fiict,  M.  Balbi  has  actually  ao  reduced  it,  and  some  of  his  re- 
marks miffht  even  be  omitted  without  loss. 

In  the  five  potyglcrt  tables,  a  vocabulary  df  twenty-six  wwda  is 
given  in  700  languages  and  dialects,  llie  Words  citiosen  are  the 
Allowing:  sun,  moon,  day,  €artk,wattr,Jire,  father,  mother,  ei^e, 
head,  nose,  mouth,  tongue,  tooth,  hand,  foot,  otie,  two,  three,  ffttr. 
Jive,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  The  orthography  of  each  word  is 
carefully  noted,  and  thus  the  latter  tables  serve  to  test  the  tniA 
of  many  of  the  author's  remarks,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  tfae 
correctness  of  his  classification. 

At  the  end  of  the  Atlas  we  find  what  b  called  a  portabte  voca* 
bulary  (vocabalaire  portatif),  drawn  up  by  M.  Jomard,  M. 
Malte  Brnn,  and  M.  Balbi,  with  a  view  of  inducing  all  fbbiM 
voyageTs,  travellers,  and  collectors  of  vocabularies  to  adopt  iL 
This  is  a  happy  idea,  whidi  if  properly  acted  on,  may  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  The  author  s  own  vocabulary  appears  m«ch 
too  scan^  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  any  lan- 
guage. He  remarks,  that  the  names  of  the  numerals  have  made 
the  circuit  of  almost  Ae  whole  elobe — showing  the  cprrcctneis 
of  the  (pinion  adopted  by  Mr.  Higgins*  and  other  writers, — that 
the  numerals  were  some  of  the  earliest  invented  characters,  and 
that  men  began  to  calculate,  and  used  marks  for  that  purpose, 
before  Aey  began  to  write.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
^e  numerals  are  generally  indeclinable,  they  are  comparati*fely 
of  little  use  in  vocabularies  intemied  to  show  the  peculiarilKa  of 
difierent  languages.  Of  the  remaining  words,  there  are  Sotne, 
such  as  father  and  mother,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  imitative 
sounds,  and  are  consequently  found  to  resemble  one  another  in  al- 
most all  languages.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  them  are  monosyllables,  and  according  to  a  remark  of  tfae 
author,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Murray's  Aeoiy  of  the  formation  of 
language,  the  resemblances  between  different  tongues  will  always 
be  most  conspicuous  in  monosyllables,  which  on  that  account  are 
less  proper  to  fbrm  the  basis  of  vocabularies.  We  must  dioose, 
indeed,  the  names  of  such  objects  as  die  sun  and  tfae  moon,  and  of 
such  relations  as  father  and  mother,  which  are  common  to  every 
people;  and  though  such  words,  being  those  at  first  used,  are 
generally  monosyllables,  that  ia  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  v^wt- 
■  Sea  The  Cdlic  DmMi,  by  Ooitttf  ISggiiu,  Eiq.  F.S.A.  tta. 
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-iogthem.  Among  tone  of  gfaatHnmbokfe  ctIIi  the  <ggiotinated 
languagea  of  Anienc&,  ne  find,  mdeed,  diM  tbe  naaea  of  veiy 
common  and  genendly  known  vb^ects  xre  not  inonosyll^er. 
Thus,  for  example,  tetenamifuiUtztU  is  tbe  Mexicno  nsoie  for  a 
liiae,  a  word  whidi,  like  the  name  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  muat 
have  been  earlj  in  use;  tmless  we  suppose  kisaiog  wm  imported 
mto  Mexico,  as  it  is  said  to  bave  been  into  Britain  bj  Rowena, 
Ae  Saxon  wife.of  Vortigeni. 

This  bfief  outline  of  the  contents  of  M.  Balbi's  woric  wftl 
show  the  reader  fhat  it  treats  of  a  great  variet;  of  important 
subjects,  requiring  much  and  varied  learaiDg,  accurate  discrimi- 
nation, and  sound  judgment.  Although  he  has  brought  a  verj 
IVir  share  of  these  quaUties  to  tbe  executioo  of  bia  task.  He  has  not 
relied  exclusively  on  himself.  He  has  been  assisted  by  anny  of 
tbe  most  Maineot  bterary  men  of  the  continent.  Malte  Brun 
laid  down  tbe  principles  of  classification,  and  supplied  many 
plMlidogicaloiiservKliaRs  on  the  Germaaic  languages.  M.  Abel- 
ttenansBt  largely  contributed  to  that  part  of  the  viork  which 
Ireata  of  the  langnages  of  the  Mougoh.  Messrs.  Salverte,  Syt- 
vestro  Pinhenro-Ferreira,  ChampolHon-Figeac,  and  Saint-Martin, 
are  some  of  those  who  have  supplied  numerous  notes,  or  com- 
piled  parts  of  the  book.  The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Russian  lai^uage  and  literature  is  written  by  a  youn^  Rus- 
sian, who  has  modestly  withheld  his  name.  Besides.noticing  at 
different  places  tbe  contributions  of  difierent  persons,  M.  Balbi 
gives  a  list  of  more  than  130  literary  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  himself  largely  indebted  for  advice  or  generous 
assistance.  We  presume,  from  the  latter  phrase,  that  it  has  not 
been  given  for  pecuniary  remuneration.  We  wish  to  think  it  has 
not;  ror  it  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  unusual  to  find  so  many  distin- 
guished nreo  contributing,  by  their  exertions,  to  gain  for  another 
(not  that  wealth  which  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter we  may  suppose  they  despise ;  for  little  of  that  will  accrue 
to  M.  BaH>i  from  the  present  perfonnaoce, — but)  that  reputation 
which  is  the  great  object  of  th^r  own  ambition,  if  not  the  only 
wnenoted  iAol  of  tfaeir  worship.  By  fbii  voluntary  awistaace,  ttw 
work  is,  in  fact,  tbe  result  of  as  vast  a  combination  of  talents  as 
couM  well  be  coRected,  in  a  city,  celebrated,  as  the  author  says, 
"  for  the  fiterary  treasures,  public  and  private,  of  its  superb  esta- 
blishments,— a  city  which  is  the  natural  rendezvous  of  all  who 
travel  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  and  which  has  been  long 
tbe  centre  of  attractioa,  .gathering  around  it  all  the  learned  of  tbe 
civilixed  world." 

It  IB  ttiposstble,  in  aD«rtieIe0(  this  sBteat,  to  eoifcle  the  nadv 
to  Coon  n  JHat  estimate  ofa  work  etrinbiting  the  resdt  of  (be  con- 
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bined  laboorB  of  so  many  persons;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  an  abstract  of  its  priociplea,  first  extracting  a  few 
.illustrations  of  the  object  and  utility  of  ethnography. 

"  If  n  philologer,"  snjs  the  author,  "  wishes  to  Bscertsin  the  affinities 
of  any  two  languages,  he  examines  the  vocabDlnries  of  both,  and  if  he 
find  Uiat  sDch  words  as  signify  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body, 
,the  first  degrees  of  relationship,  the  heaveoly  orbs,  the  principal  phe- 
nomenn  of  nature,  and  the  names  of  the  first  numerals,  are  identical, 
or  that  they  closely  resemble  one  another,  be  concludes  that  the 
two  nations  have  sprung  from  the  same  source;  if  they  are  entirely 
different,  he  concludes  on  tbe  contrary,  that  tbey  belong  to  difierent 
sources  or  families.  Does  he  wish  to  know  from  what  people  any  na- 
tion has  derived  its  civilization,  he  examines  tbe  names  of  its  domestic 
animals,  of  its  cultivated  fmitt  and  vegetables; — tbe  names  of  mctsts, 
and  of  agricultDral  and  other  instruments  j  and  the  words  which  stand 
for  metaphysical  and  moral  ideas,  and  which  relate  to  divinities,  sacri- 
fices, and  ceremonies ;  to  ranks,  government,  war,  legislation,  con»- 
merce,  navigation,  literature  and  the  sciences  ;  he  compares  them  with 
the  corresponding  words  of  other  languages,  and  if  he  finds  one  with 
which  they  are  identical,  or  to  which  tbey  bear  a  great  similarity,  he 
concludes  that  from  that  one  the  nation  which  is  the  object  of  his  ic- 
'^arches  has  received  its  primitive  civilization,  its  religion,  its  political 
system,  or  its  literature.  In  this  manner,  passing  from  one  fact  to  ano- 
ther, be  may  supply,  without  fear  of  committing  an  error,  tbe  deficieu- 
'cies  in  the  annals  of  nations,  and  may  trace  them  further  bacit,  and 
some^mes  with  greater  certainty,  than  is  done  by  the  most  ancient  tra- 
dition. "~Pre/imrnory  Discourse,  p,  44. 

A  few  examples  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention. 
"  Tbe  origin  of  a  great  numlier  of  the  names  of  rivers,  of  towns,  ot 
districts,  and  mountains  of  Bncharia,  is  Persian,  which  made  M.  Halte 
Brun  suppose,  some  years  ago,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country 
were  of  Persian,  and  not  of  Turkish  origin,  as  was  generally  stated.  A 
traveller,  equally  learned  and  enlightened,  M.  Klaprotb,  has  pro^id  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  bv  ascertaining  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Bucharians,  who  are  called  Sarty  by  the  Turks,  among  whom  they  live, 
is  Persian.''  "  The  comparison  made  by  M.  Kl^roth  between  tbe 
languages  of  the  famons  Umgoun  and  the  language  of  the  TcJkmdn 
(Tshudes,)  or  OvraUani,  (also  Finnish  tribes,)  in  conjunctKm  with  his 
researches  as  to  the  place  where  we  ought  to  fiitd  the  Vongours  of  tbe 
Byzantine  authors  and  Russian  chronicles,  has  unanswerably  prated  the 
essential  difference  between  these  two  nations,  which  a  similanty  of 
name  had  led  many  writers  to  confound,  causing  a  great  number  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  mist^es." — Prelim,  Disc.  p.  49. 

"  It  is  now  known  that  these  people,  the  Ouigours,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization,  before  there  were  any 
historical  records,  and  to  whom  has  been  attributed  tbe  inventton  of  the 
«ciences  and  tbe  arts,  particularly  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the  most 
Jmportaat  art  of  writing,  are  a  tribe  of  Turks,  who  were  cataUished  in 
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towns  befiire  the  rett  of  tbeir  race,  wbo  imported'  mom  knowledge  Ann 
the  neigfaboofing  couDtries,  and  wrote  a  fetv  bocAa  in  an  dphdiet  wUcb 
they  broagbt  from  tfae  west." — Mlat,  tab.  vi, 

"  Id  tbc  same  maimer  the  identity  of  tbe  Hioangnon,  who  poucMcd 
a  vast  empire  diree  centuriee  before  onr  era,  and  tbc  Tbonkhioa,  wbo 
fonnded  a  large  empire  in  552,  which  wu  destroyed  in  703,  with  the 
TuHu, — neriontly  conjectured  on  tevend  hiatoilcal  groands, — has  been 
confirmed  in  the  most  laUi&ctory  manner  by  a  cmnparison  of  the 
m>rds  of  their  respective  languages."  "  By  comparing  the  vocabularyof 
tfae  Ossetat,  bIh,  with  tbe  Tocabularies  of  tbc  Persian  family,  M.  Klap- 
roth  has  axcertaioed  that  a  tribe  of  Persians  has  been  est^lished  for 
sevend  centuries  in  tbe  upper  vallies  of  tfae  Caucasns,  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
aamber  of  other  tribes  entirely  different." — Prelim.  Disc.  p.  49- 

"  Tbe  Scandinavian  origin  of  Rnric  and  bis  companions,  who  founded 
the  Russian  empire  among  tbe  Sbvoniana  towards  the  year  862,  already 
indicated  by  tbeir  names,  has  been  completely  ascertained  by  Lehrbcrg, 
from  an  examination  of  the  languages  to  which  the  appellation  givm  by 
Coastantioe  Porpbyrogenitns  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper  belong." 
— p.  50.  "  The  proper  names  of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  Indian  tribes  calkd 
Foxes  and  Saukees  being  all  sigDificant  words  in  the  Lenappe  language, 
led  M.  Gallatin  to  txmclude  that  the  former  were  descended  from  the 
latter,  which  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  Tocabnlariea  of  both." — ib. 
"  Tbe  Russians  have  names  not  derived  from  other  languages  for  tbe 
elephant,  the  camel,  and  tbe  monkey,  which  proves  tbat  they  formerly 
dwelt  in  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  indigenous,  and  where  they  are 
known  by  diferent  names.  The  name  of  tfae  month  of  February  in  tiit 
<di)  Irish  Calendar,  according  to  Hervas,  is  cedmioi  doa  earrach,  which 
signifies  tbe  first  month  of  spring.  As  Pebmary  in  Ireland  is  a  winter 
month,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Celts  originally  dwdt  in  a  country  mnch 
to  the  south' of  their  present  abode."  "  The  Curds  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Mtrngols,  but  tbe  bemity  of  their  eyes,  tbeir  aqniline 
nose,  tbeir  &lr  complexion,  their  lofty  stature,  and,  above  all,  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  Persian,  disprove  their  tiaditions,  and  take  away  all  credit 
from  their  assertions."  "  Ine  tale  of  Le  Gobien,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  islands  were  unacquainted  with  fire  when  the  islands  were  first 
discovered,  is  held  to  be  unworthy  of  belief,  since  it  has  been  remarked  by 
Captain  Freycinet,  that  tbeir  language  contains  several  words  signifying 
Jirt,  bunttag,  kindie,  rotui,  boU,  Stc.  &c."  "  The  names  of  tbe  divinity 
and  the  tides  of  the  priests  being  identical,  or  closely  resembling  each 
other,  among  the  I'artan,  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Cambodia,  &c.  &c. 
has  (aught  M.  Abel  Remusat  tbat  the  religion  (Buddhism)  of  sU  these 
people  is  the  same,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  prcrfessed  difier- 
cnt  religions."  "  The  same  name  being  employed  to  signify  month  and 
moon  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  shows  that  this  division  of  time 
has  everywhere  been  regulated  by  the  phases  of  this  luminary."  "  By 
examining  the  names  of  366  constellations  among  the  Mongols,  M. 
Abd  Remusat  has  shown  tbat  these  people,  one  of  the  roost  anciently 
civilized  of  the  Tartar  race,  have  borrowed  one  part  of  these  names  Irom 
tbe  Chioese,  and  tbe  othier  part— the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  lumt 
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QMrtrUrtkMi-from  the  HMAot."  *'  Tbe  WaOam  t«nu  dmga  aai 
pnM  Sat  idmU  silrer  sad  copper  mofws,  piov*  tfcu  they  barawml  tfai* 
part  of  tbeir  civiliiatioD  iMm  tha  Uoi^ob,  Uteir  money  eoMtated 
fbrnerip  of  martiiu'  Ajnt."  "  The  laagaaet  ^  the  Amazigfa  or  Berbers 
(in  Ainca)  demanstrates  that  they  are  oMwtA  Corpwt  of  (beir  civiliu- 
tias  to  the  Arabs  j  aw)  as  theif  <mK  language  haa  no  werda  to  aignily 
oeeait,  ama,  tceaM,  Sic.  &g.  it  i*  infeiTed,  that  they  were  ongiiuUy  a 
nionntain  tribe,  dwelling  In  the  vifpt*  Tallie*  of  Motnit  Atlaa. 

"  By  compadng  the  differrat  langaagea  of  weUern  Oceania  with  one 
another,  and  with  thoae  of  India  aod  Polypesia,  Mr.  Crawford  h»  de- 
auustratcd,  with  all  the  evidence  soch  subjects  adnit,  that  the  Man- 
time  world  hits  had  in  ittdlf  a  native  centre  of  dTiliiatioD,  the  aatbois 
of  which  were  an  uDknown  people;   but  who  appear,  fhwi  the  Tciy 
prohaUe  reasoning  of  Mr.  Crawford,  to  bare  been  the  atOck  fron  which 
the  Japanese  hare  been  demed.     By  etatokting  the  Japanese  wcMtls  de- 
aignatiag  tbcee  tiiingt  which  are  in^ispenMble  to  nun  in  the  fint  state 
of  hi*  exi«tenoe,  Mr.  Craivfocd  has  proved  that  thia  unkjMwn  people 
had  made  conaiderabk  pregren  in  navigatteo  ami  ^rieuttuie,  for  they 
had  ^tended  their  lansnage  beyoatl  the  limita  <d  the  Utritiaie  invld, 
hasa  Emfer  island  to  Madagascar.     They  cultivated  riee  and  oth«  vi^et- 
afales;  tbey  had  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  bu&lo,  the  hogt  the  dnck, 
and  the  fowl,  using  the  wbob  of  them  for  food.    The  two  former  ooiBMb 
even  assisted  tbem  in  their  labours.     They  worked  in  gtrid  and  iroD,  and 
wore  cloth.    They  had  a  regular  calendar,  and  a  dirision  of  time  pecu- 
liar to  Ihemsclrea  :  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  tbey  held  regnkr 
market}.    Perhaps  tbey  had  even  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  invent  aa  idpha- 
bet.     Comparmg  the  language  of  this  uidiDOWQ  people  with  the  idioms 
of  Boutbcm  India,  Mr.  Crawford  showed  that  tbey  were  indebted  to  the 
UiadoOB  for  their  knowledge  of  copper  and  silver,  and  petltffs  of  the 
horse  and  the  dlephant-~the  names  of  these  metals  and  animals  btic^ 
Sanscrit,  and  comrrwn  to  the  whole  Arcbipel^o.     To  ^cm  also  tbey 
vrere  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  cotton,  pepper,  mangoes,  aad  aeverai 
other  ftuits— as  wdl  as  of  the  arts  of  mam^actHring  indigo  and  sugar, 
and  fishing  pearis ;  finally  the  inhabitants  <d  India  modified  Uieir  system 
of  writii^  and  of  arithmetic,  taught  tbem  a  new  divisicm  of  time,  a  dif- 
ferent  week,  and  imported  smongst  tbem  the  literature  and  religion  of 
India.     On  the  tame  principle  be  denxHistrates  that  the  Arabs  had 
badbttle  infioeDecoDtliBcivfliz&tiDnof  Aia  nnkoown  people,  tbcuvoca- 
btdaries  poosesiit^  fow  Arabic  words,  and  these  being  all  rdativt  to  the 
Mahomedan  t^^aa,  introdDccd  amoDgst  ihem  at  a  svbse^wsl  period, 
aad  to  the  legislation  which  £:dlowed  ilT'— p,  64. 

We  might  quote  a  variety  of  other  examples — 'parlicalariy 
BOine  which  show,  by  the  names  of  animals  and  ptanta,  in  what 
countries  and  among  what  people  these  were  indigenous ;  but  our 
limit!  compel  us  to  be  content  with  one  example. 

"  Cocoa-nnts  are  known,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  "  (nm  MadagHctr  to 
Boster  Island,  or  tbroagbont  Dcaily  tWo-tbiTds  of  the  cimnnferenec  of 
Ac  g^obe,  auoDgst  many  nations  dUierhig  in  langns^  and  driliiatioa. 


liecause  these  useful  vegetables  have  been  propHgated  tliraugbout  thii 
extent  of  country  by  a  iiation  which  spoke  toe  JapaQese  langUHge.  On 
'tbe  contrary,  tbe  lodian  fig  (mnsa  paradluaca),  the  bread  fniit  witb  , 
kenieli  (artocarpns  incim),  Ac  banana,  sego,  the  arei,  the  banibou 
wad  otiier  native  planta  receive  different  name*  from  all  the  dlBeient 
-tribes  among  wh<»i  they  are-fimnd." — p.  7i- 

The  Preliininary  Discourse  contains  a  great  number  of  equetly 
instructive  and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  ethnography, 
as  well  as  several  practical  rules  for  prosecuting  the  study. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  author,  and  with  many  other  learned 
men,  ip  supposing  that  languages  can  be  classified  on  any  ri^id 
principles,  like  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  they  can  accomplish 
tor  the  (hanging  atid  improving  art  of  speech,  what  Cuvier  and 
LiinniBus  have  done  for  the  permanent  and  ^most  nnchuigeable 
creations  of  nature.  As  a  great  number  of  men  of  Ui'e  highest  re- 
putation are  now  engaged  in  pliilological  researches,  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  establish  correct  principles  for  the  classification 
of  languages. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  observe  that 
there  seems  a  cidar  line  of  distinction  between  spoken  and  written 
languages.  A  large  proportion  of  those  ^at  have  been,  and  are 
now,  spoken  throughout  the  globe,  has  never  possessed  an  alphabet 
or  written  characters  of  any  description;  almost  all  we  know  of 
-tfiem,  therefore,  is  derived  Irom  the  reports  of  travellers,  who  have 
resided  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  among  the  people  that  spoke 
them;  these  travellers,  making  use  of  tbe  letters  of  their  native 
languages,  have  combined  them  in  such  a  way  as,  when  pro- 
notroced,  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  foreign  word  as  it  struck 
their  ear.  But  every  civilized  nation  almost  pronounces  certain 
letters  in  a  difltrent  manner^  and  according  to  that  pronunciatioQ 
will  combine  the  letters  to  form  a  word.  And  what  is  the  result? 
That  no  two  things  generally  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  words 
of  unknown  languages,'  as  reported  by  two  voyagers  or  travellers 
of  difierent  nations.*  We  may  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking 
tlie  familiar  case  of  a  Frenchman,  wholly  ignorant  of  our  language, 
bat  not  otherwise  illiterate,  travelling  in  England,  and  setting 
down  the  napie  of  every  thing  he  wished  to  remember,  according 
to  his  ovm  unassisted  notions  of  orthography.  We  think  we 
might  safely  venture  to  bet  a  large  sum  that  not  one  Englishman 
ia  a  hundred,  who  was  unacquainted  with  French  pronunciation, 
would  ever  guess  that  the  words  so  placed  before  him  were  at- 
tempts to  represent  sounds  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar. 
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Ifdiisbe  the  case  with  nations  so  far  advanced  in  civilizatioD, 
how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  with  the  languages  of  unknown 
nadoufl  and  savage  tribes?  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject, 
the  stroager  is  our  conviction  that  all  attempts  to  classify  such 
scanty,  imperfect,  and  eironeous  materials,  or  to  make  them  the 
baais  on  which  to  establish  an  affini^  or  consauguinity  between 
nations  is  a  mere  waste  of  6me,and  one  of  the  least  useful  pitrpoaes 
to  which  such  researches  can  be  applied. 

With  respect  to  laogui^B  possessing  written  characters,  the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  That  sounds  and  names  have  been 
by  them  accurately  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
— BO  that  their  meaning  has  remained  the  same,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  thousand  years,  during  which  the  people,  who  have  been 
the  organs  of  transmission,  have  been  exp<»ed  to  all  the  vicisai- 
tudes  of  invasion  and  conquest — is  a  fact  as  certain  as  it  is  won- 
derful. The  breath  of  man,  the  proverbial  representative  of  all 
fleeting  things,  thus  becomes  the  most  durable  of  all  human 
monuments.  As  words  so  transmitted  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  marks  left  of  the  former  existence  and  progress  of  num- 
berless tribes,  we  are  enabled  by  such  of  them  as  are  attached 
to  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  material  world,  to  trace 
the  history  of  mankind  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  But  the 
etymological  certainly,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  pennanent 
association  between  names  and  things,  and  of  the  fixed  succession 
of  ideas  iu  generations  of  men,  belongs  to  single  words,  and  the 
information  such  researches  have  given  us,  are  widely  different 
from  the  general  character  and  form  of  languages.  Admitting 
that  such  words  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
country  to  couotiy,  unaltered;  and  that  tome  languages  have 
passed  through  the  same  ordeal  with  comparatively  little  injury, 
yet  considering  tbem  as  wholes,  even  written  languages  appear 
to  be  subject  to  such  changes — depending  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
the  accidents  of  human  lile,  that  they  can  never,  any  more  than 
ipoken  languages,  be  precisely  classified,  like  the  invariable  foims 
created  by  nature. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task,  indeed,  are  so  obvious,  that  they  must 
at  all  times  have  been  felt,  even  if  we  had  possessed  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  making  such  classifications  complete.  We  have,  of  many 
languages  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  only  very  imper- 
fect vocabularies,  and  of  some  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge 
whatever.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  of  many  of  tht^e 
of  remote  antiquity,  no  monuments  nor  memorials  have  descended 
to  us.  Part  of  these  chasms  we  may  hope  to  fill  up,  and  classi- 
fication may  bring  more  distinctly  before  us  what  materials  are 
still  required  to  do  so;  but  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  many  must 
remain  for  ever  open.     Some  of  these  difficult!^  ara  well  de~ 
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scribed  b7  Malte  Bnin,  is  ibe  following  extract  of  &  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Bslbi,  "but  in  which  he  overlooks  the  icreat  dis- 
tincdoD  between  languages  (which  are  human  inventions)  and 
natural  objects. 

*•  You  propose,"  he  says,  "  my  learned  friend,  to  classify  languages, 
idioms,  aud  dialects,  according  to  a  general  and  complete  system,  simi- 
lar, in  some  degree,  to  those  classifications  which  Cuvier,  Jussieu,  and 
Haiiy  have  established  for  the  three  kingdoms  nf  nature — a  vast  and 
useful  euterprize  :  but  in  nbich  you  must  probably  gi?e  up  those  ideas 
of  rigorous  defiuition,  precise  classification,  and  exact  enumeration,  to 
which  your  previous  studies  of  physics  and  statistics  have  accustomed  you. 

"  IdiomugrapAj/  (if  you  mean  to  gire  this  new  name  to  a  new  science) 
like  geography  and  ethnography  (Malte  Brun  apphes  this  term  to  a 
classification  of  people  only)  is  an  historical  doctrine  consisting  of  moral 
<»  iatellectnal  facts,  c^  material  things,  and  of  features  entirely  acci- 
dental. The  first  may  be  the  objects  of  philosophical  definition,  but 
can  ndther  be  classified  nor  enumerated  :  the  secood  may  be  subjected 
to  a  classification  more  or  less  complete,  hut  are  not  susceptible  of  being 
rigourously  defined ;  tbe  third  (farming  the  great  mass)  escape  from  all 
our  cEForts  to  arrange  Ihem  in  any  way,  forming  a  chaos  which  inces- 
saotW  piodncea  and  incessantly  devours  its  own  productions. 

"now  will  you  define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  langui^ — a 
dialect — ajai^on?  And  unless  you  define  them,  how  can  yon  clas- 
sify and  enumerate  them } 

"  You  know  how  very  rare  are  crystallized  bodies,  and  what  an  im- 
mense space  is  occupied  b^  tbe  earths.  You  are  acquainted  with  those 
porphyrs  which  run  into  jaspers,  without  any  distinct  limit  between  the 
two  substances — with  those  imperfect  marblea  which  receive  in  one  part 
the  most  perfect  polish,  and  in  another  are  mingled  with  mA  chalk,  or 
even  common  clay ;  and  finally,  with  the  celebrated  rapakivi,  which, 
when  bidden  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  resembles  the  finest  gra- 
nite, but  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  falls  into  a  loose  and  unconnected 
mass.  These  similes  are  far  from  exhausting  all  the  nnoertainties  which 
the  philosophical  comparison  of  languages  will  present  to  you. 

"  Let  us  tiy,  however,  to  define  a  luignage :  it  is,  let  us  say,  a  col- 
lection of  vocal  signs,  co-relatives  to  each  other,  growing  out  of  radicals 
common  to  them  all,  subjected  to  tbe  same  system  of  decIinaUon  and 
of  conjugation,  combined  together  by  the  same  rules  of  syntax;  and 
by  means  of  which  a  society  can  make  known  its  thoughts  and  wishes. 

"  This  is  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  primitive  language — where  shall  we 
find  a  specimen  }  I  know  not,  unless  we  seek  among  the  numberiess 
idioms  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  American  tribes,  or  in  the  secret  and  re- 
mote Tidlies  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  Upper  Thibet.  There,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  some  idiom  composed  of  radicals  co-relsdves  to  each  other,  and 
of  words  uniformly  derived  from  tfaose  radicals,  regularly  declined  and 
formed  according  to  the  same  principles.  But  will  not  this  idiom  be  in- 
debted for  its  purity  and  aactofiomy  to  its  poverty  and  its  remote  and 
separate  existence  i  It  may  unite  tiit  five  charactcristica  of  a  language^ 
bat  it-will  possess  them  all  only  wiUiin  very-narrow  limiu.    Crewtcd by 
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the  hnd  of  «  finiHf,  bf  a  wudariug  trib«r  b^  «  iiciiriotil  ■wmhtiiMi, 
ti>SK  stnbtyoa  of  Imfuages,  tbeae  idiovi^tt  ve  w3t  gire  tttn  Aia 
nane—ore  iv  geaerel  poor  in  wgrdt,  uupwAot  io  their  forms,  and  dnti- 
tute  of  syntax ;  or  if  tbey  possess  any  excellence  in  any  particular  part, 
it  is  the  efe^t,  as  it  were^  M  tbe  caprice  of  him  or  of  them  who  create 
dieiD.  One  of  these  inTentors  has  attended  to  the  inflexions  of  dke 
Woni  Delecting  the  verbs ;  anptber  has  only  occnpied  himself  with 
Autning  moods  and  tenses.  These  [dloms  were,  perbe^s,  the  unknowa 
aai,  in  most  cases,  lost  sources  of  all  lanjpiage,  and  as  such  merit  the 
greatest  attention  irom  the  pUlological  etbnographo'— but  what  por- 
tions of  tbera  have  descendea  to  tjs  ?  QHitilated,  and  sometimes  tan- 
inteUigible  monuments,  and  a  few  ii;i£criptioQs  of  uncertain  dale. 

"  The  most  extensive,  most  cuUi^Bt^d,  and  most  perished  languages, 
fre  all  mixed.  Apd  bow  can  it  be  ptberwiae,  since  they  haYe  passed 
tkrgugh  so  many  different  destinies!  Besides  the  results  produced  by 
the  mere  mingjliag  of  idioms,  cQasidered  as  pollectioDs  of  ongi^jal  words, 
IFC  must  also  admit  the  free  operation  of  the  human  intellect,  which  mo- 
difies grammatical  forms  at  pletu^rci  and  which  can  eren  reduce  idioroq 
entirely  different  under  »  common  law.  Tbus,  peitbertbe  wordsof  a  Ian-  ' 
gusge,  nor  the  fonns  of  its  grammar,  supply  aqy  general  and  absolute 
principle  of  classlficstion  -,  and  if  yov  adppt  the  root  words  as  the  chief 
cbaracteristic,  (as  I  think  tbey  are,}  the  (juestion,  '  Wbat  number  of 
roots  must  be  difieient,  in  order  that  two  languages  shall  be  considered 
different)'  will  soon  be  mooted.  la-  tt  even  by  the  number  that  the 
difierence  can  be  established  )  or  will  it  not  rather  depend  on  the  import- 
ance of  certain  root  words  ?  To  settle  these  questions,  the  science  of 
idiomograpby  should  be  founded  on  conventional  laws,  like  the  Lin- 
nsan  system.  But  can  $uch  an  idea  be  now  prgposed  >  The  scienUfic 
spirit  ai  the  age  requires  natural  specjes  and  tauulies,'' — Chap,  I,  p.  f. 

Wa  SM  from  this  passage,  tliAt  these  authors  bavp  not  yet  de- 
cided what  constitutes  a  similw  or  a  different  language.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  the  broad  and  vulgar  distinction,  of 
languages  being  the  same  or  different  as  they  are  spoken  and  un- 
derstood, or  not,  by  the  same  people ;  for,  on  this  principk,  every 
variation  in  dialect,  every  marked  peculiarity  of  pronunciation, 
pay,  every  difference  in  the  modes  of  apesking  and  writirig  adopted 
by  the  superior  classes  in  almost  all  countries,  to  distinguish  them 
iwn  the  vulgar,  would  have  to  be  classed  as  different  Tauguages ; 
•od  dis  instant  they  depart  from  thii  brovl  principle,  they  find 
nothing  fiied  or  definite  to  form  a  basis  of  classification.  As 
BO  example  of  a  language  is  known  corresponding  to  Malte 
Brun's  definition,  M.  Bdbi  has  been  guided,  in  classing  lan- 
guages together  or  separate,  by  several  mixed  considerations. 

**  To  jadgti,"  h«  says,  "  rtf  the  unlogy  of  lanptsges,  it  js  n«t  nffi- 
fjaat  to  compare  their  respective  vocabuWies,  we  must  also  ^«nune 
thw  grammars ;  but  eithar  of  tbe4e  mstbodt,  taktm  br  i'«'^>  V^  if^ 


{Ik  Ptraim,  wlnle  the  great  mus  of  iu  wordi  ar«  Stmitie.  Tbe  smm 
pbsuratiDO  nwy  b*  ip^iad  to  tbc  TvIM  UngiMgE,  tb«  giinatw  of 
jrbich  i*  neuly  (inular  to  ibat  ot  llw  Bmganan,  bat  tb«  gtsMer  {Mn  of 
ita  worda  an  deiived  fmm  a.  totally  iiSenot  aNtrce.  f  be  Om^jwi  iB 
the  fawHy  GMrdn^  and  tbe  Emglnk  iu  the  (icnMiiu  fiitHly,  ai«  wi4m 
the  same  drcuiastancei ;  tbe  greater  nuuber  qt  tbeir  vorit  an  reipec- 
tudy  Guarmie  or  Gtrmanic,  but  their  graiutfian  difier  eawntiat^,  by 
tbe|T  aimplicity  and  the  want  of  fotaa,  with  loqie  exceptioot,  from  tba 
grammars  of  tbe  other  languages  «f  their  mpective  familiet.  TIm 
leanied  M.  Bopp  obwrvei,  that  tbe  gtaunar  of  tb«  Bengali,  that  idion 
of  the  Saiuaii  nhicb  bw  had  fewer  foreiga  word*  (oUm  with  it  tbwi 
aoy  other,  poneiees  leu  analogy  with  tha  Smucrit  grawBai  tbiu  tiw 
latter  possesMa  with  the  Gruk,  Lalm,  Gtrman,  or  Pa-m*  granuMni 
By  attending  only  to  the  gramaur,  aod  aot  lo  tbe  vofda,  it  wilt  bl* 
found  that  tbe  Rtatiai  baa  more  aiulogy  than  the  ItqUmt  with  tbe  Z^fni, 
*iid  that  tbe  Chmae  hai  more  asalogy  with  it*  Hebrea  thu  Ibe  laMer 
hat  with  the  Jrabic.  In  wch  casea  we  have  always  givea  tbe  prcfeiwct 
to  the  wordt,  which  are  incenteUabiy  the  moa  aefeBtiri  part  of  •  l^or 
anage,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  the  baaia  of  claHification ;  for,  w 
Mr.  Klaprotb  has  remarked,  '  die  root«  and  the  words  are  tbe  tubitanoc 
of  a  loDguage,  wbicb  receive  tbe  grannatical  fonns  :  the^  are  tike  tbe 
diamond,  which  is  always  iu  substance  the  same,  whether  it  be  cat  into 
a  brilliant,  a  nue,  or  a  simple  dittmond.'  On  this  principle,  which  is 
followed  invariably  in  tbe  Atlas,  we  have  classed  the  Pelvii  with  tbe 
Sewntk  idioms,  the  Omagua  with  the  Gvarmk,  and  the  £n^S(A  with  the 


Rejecting  the  most  usually  adopted  principle  of  classifyiog  lan- 
guages, as  they  are  monoaytlabic  or  polj's^llabic,  because  it  has 
been  proved,  he  says,  by  M.  Abel  Reinusat,  that  there  arc  do  mo- 
bosyliabic  ones  ;  M .  Baibi  la^s  down  and  illustrates  hb  first  gene- 
ral principle,  as  follows ; — 

"  The  great  nnmber  of  natiou,  whose  iaogoages  are  entirely  mknovB 
to  us,  the  few  of  whose  laoguagea  wc  bare  grammarB  and  vocabulsrin, 
and  tbe  imperfecdon  of  the  greater  part  (rf  tbe  works  (as  far  as  we  btve 
been  able  to  procure  them,)  which  treat  of  tbe  languages  of  savage,  or 
half- civilized  Datinns,  oblige  the  ethnographer  to  borrow  his  chief  divisiona 
from  geography,  according  to  which  he  may  class  the  innumerable  facts 
resulting  from  tbe  astonishing  variety  of  languages.  Dividing  all  tbe 
knowD  languages  <tf  the  glolw,  ttArefore,  into  five  principal  branches, 
according  lo  the  five  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth,  we  have 
called  them  Amatic,  European,  African,  Oceame,  and  Amerieat,  sAertbe 
name  of  that  part  of  tbe  woiid  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Comparing 
snbteqacntty,  idl  tbe  known  vocabulariet  of  the  difierentlangnagaswhich 
iMve  been,  or  which  are  yet  spoken,  by  any  people,  ancient  or  modent 
and  carefuUy  gleaning  from  all  the  books  which  bate  treated  of  this  sid>- 
ject,  (whether  books  of  travels  or  voyages,  or  books  giving  detailed 
descriptions  of  a  country,)  such  facts  as  throw  light  on  tbc  dtfierencc 
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or  Affiliation  betweea  langaages ;  we  have  placed  bother  all  tbe  idionu 
which  bear  evident  maika  of  relationihip,  as  well  as  all  thoK  which  pro- 
found philologists  and  intelligent  traveLlen  have  affinned  to  be  sister 
tongoet ;  ffiiing  to  this  species  of  ethnographical  gnmp  the  name  of  a 
family,  ana  calling  it  Monftd,  Celtic,  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Iberian,  Slaro- 
nic,  Germanic,  &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  chief  nation  of  each  of 
these  fiiDHlics." — Introduction  to  the  General  EtknograpMcal  Map. 

"  We  extend  the  term  reign  to  a  gnmp  of  several  families,  tbe  lan- 
gnages  of  which  show  a  manifest  affinity  with  one  another,  tluragb  lexs 
than  the  affinity  observed  among  those  laaguago  which  belong  to  tfae 
same  family.  Unfi^uaately  this  syRtem,  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
<metbat  can  leodto  certain  and  positive  results,  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  ethnography,  be  applied,  except  to  those  lauguages  which  i^m  the  pvE- 
tended  family  of  tbe  lodo-OermBaic  languages.  Ulterior  researches  will 
no  doubt  enaUe  our  successors  to  extend  the  same  plan  to  the  languages 
DOW  so  little  known  of  Africa  and  America." — Introd.  chap.  i. 
-  "  A  thi^ct  is  defined  by  Malte  Brun  to  '  be  only  a  diffisrent  nmde 
of  proDonncing  a  language,'  thoogfa  it  often  also  contains  difierent  words, 
and  sometimes  even  different  grammatical  farms.  Homogeneous,  though 
different  languages,  are  analogous  both  in  their  grammar  and  in  ibeir 
words,  but  cannot  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  difierent  people  who  spe^  any  two  of  them." — Introd.  chap,  i. 

Thus  |he  leading  principle  of  claasificatioU  is  a  geographical 
division  of  languages.  A  ragn  consists  of  several  families,  and  a 
family  of  several  nomogeDeoua  languages.  Languages  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  same,  or  to  a  different  ^mily,  as  they  resemble,  ox 
differ  from  each  other,  in  their  words,  and  in  their  grammar.  Dia- 
lects, general!)'  speaking,  are  only  different  modes  of  pronouncing 
any  language.  M.  Balbi  seems  to  regard  only  one  reign  as  esta- 
blished, the  Indo-Germanic — formerly  called,  but  not  so  properly, 
the  Indo-European ;  the  number  of  families  is  6S,  many  lan- 
guages, particularly  those  of  Africa  and  America,  not  being 
even  grouped  into  families.  He  enumerates  860  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  more  tlian  5000  dialects.  The  immense  number  re- 
ferred to  by  his  predecessor  Adelung,  though  amounting  only  to 
3064,  and  therefore  much  surpassed  by  the  present  collectioD, 
lias  been  frequently  made  a  subject  of  invidious  remark ;  and 
even  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  tliird  volume  of  his  Moral 
Philosophy,  mentions  it  with  something  like  a  sneer,  so  that  M. 
Balbi  will  probably  be  reproached  with  vain  erudition  and  tedi- 
ous miuii^ness.  Of  the  SGO  languages,  153  belong  to  Asia,  .^5 
to  Europe,  114  to  Africa,  117  to  Oceania,  and  423  to  America. 
Great  as  this  number  is,  the  author  seems  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  increased,  as  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  tribes 
and  nations  of  Africa  and  America  shall  enable  succeeding  ethno- 
graphers to  distinguish  more  accurately  than  at  present  their  dif- 
ferent languages  from  one  another. 
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It  is  quite  poaatble,  we  admit,  that  there  maj  be  at  preseitf 
more  languages  spoken  in  die  different  parts  of  the  worid  than 
M.  Balbi  has  enumerated,  but  without  dwming  for  ourselves  the 
character  of  prophets,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  nuonber 

will  not  be  increased.  There  was  apparently  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  languages  were  fewer,  and  more 
alike,  than  we  find  them  in  the  Atlas,  and  when  there  was  compa- 
ratively a  uniformity  of  speech  amon^  the  then  few  inhabitants  of 
the  globe;  but  there  was  also  a  penod  between  that  early  time 
and  the  present,  when  the  languages  and  dialects,  at  least  of 
Europe,  were  more  numerous  than  they  now  are.  The  different 
idioms  of  our  Anglo>Saxon,  Danish,  Belgic,  British,  and  Celtic 
'ancestors,  with  the  Erse  and  Gaelic  of  the  Weit  and  North,  are 
all  gradually  falling  into  oblivion,  being  superseded  J>y  the  Eng- 
lish. In  like  manner  the  French,  the  Castilian,  the  writtw  Ger- 
man, and  the  Russiiin,  are  fast  gaining  a  mastery  over  the  almost 
'  numberless  toi^es  which  prevailed  through  the  greater  part  of 
'  Enr<^,  and  threaten  to  reduce  them  all  to  somewhat  less  than  a 
■core.  As  the  scientific  and  moral  tenns,  which  are  now  common 
to  them  all,  increase  in  number — as  communication  between  these 
diflerent  nations  becomes  ifrequent  and  rapid,  the  affinity  of  their 
respective  languages  will  become  more  striking,  and  civilization, 
-bke  a  mighty,  but  beneficent  conqueror,  may,  perhaps,  finally 
bring  them  all  to  speak  one  tongue.  M.  Balbi  thinks,  that  when 
people  are  mixed  by  conquest  and  emigration,  the  best  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  them  will  prevail  over  the  others.  But  we 
believe  the  relative  superiority  of  a  people  in  knowledge,  and  in 
seneral  skill,  is  more  certain  to  produce  the  prevalence  of  its 
language  than  any  other  cause.  That  nation  which  is  best 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  means  of  creating  sub- 
sistence,  will,  if  violence  be  not  had  recourse  to,  starve  its  com- 
petitors out  of  existence,  while  it  will  preserve  iu  own  languajp. 
Neither  die  sword  nor  die  hatchet,  neither  the  rum  nor  the  dis- 
eases nUch  they  are  said  to  have  introduced  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  steam-engioe — me  arts  which 
the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  carried  with  them  to  America, 
are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  extinction  of  these  numerous  tribes. 
The  423  American  languages,  with  &eir  almost  innumeiaUe 
dialects,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  each  family  or  tribe  had  in- 
vented speech  for  itself,  will  most  of  them  <lisappear — as  many 
have  already  disappeared — before  the  progress  of  European  civi- 
lization. In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  it  seems  probable, 
that  English,  -Spanish,  and  Portugueze,  widi  Uirice  the  number 
of  American  languages,  (even  if  die  English  does  not  extinguish 
all  die  others,)  will  be  the  only  human  sounds  heard  from  one 
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mai  tit  that  viM  oontia^t  ttf  the  -oriier.*  ThM  die  pveseBt  im- 
igreis  of  cWilhation  tetNk  to  rtianDish  the  iiti«fcer«f  ^M^ai^ 
fOagBB,  lenTini;  the  dOQO  dialects  of  the  Atlai  as  hiatodcaL  i«- 


conle,  or  comigDiBg  tfaem  to  the  muaean)  of  tbe  antiwary,  I 

ImDuhing  them  from  use  as  instruments  of  thoaglit;  as  £uropem 

amskete  hamt  svpeiwded,  erea  mA  the  nva^,  the  bow  ana  Ike 


dub,  and  as  modam  iatentiens  in  oltker  arts  (for  it  nuat  never  be 
feiUJOttan  that  taaguage  is  as  art,)  have  sapeneded  the  mde  id- 
•trantents  of  our  foreladiers. 

We  have  ^cght  it  right  brieflj  to '  adrert  to  thia  (endeiK^  of 
«iviliaalioB  to  aatatgaaaate  laQga^;es,  and  diminish  tfaerr  nooiber, 
iMcaase  philosophers  as  well  as  statesaaeB  are  very  apt  to  overtook 
all  sudi  [K^eseBt  teadeocies,  thoa^  &cy  casefidlj  naoid  the  pso- 
^resB  of  past  times.  They  seen  m  geoeral  too  much  diiyoBd  to 
unagise  that  their  B3wte»8  regulate  the  desttaies  of  maakuid  f  and 
Aey  very  often  recommend  or  adopt  a  course  wbicfa  rans  aUswait 
Ae  great  stream  of  biunan  flflhirs.  If  they  \foM  only  see  in  thn 
temletic7,  somettnng  ariaing  naturally  in  riie  progress  of  socsety 
from  the  sane  general  laws  and  the  same  f^caMes  which  fasae 
every  where  dictated  spee(4i  te  our  race,  and  taught  then  the  aft 
of  reoording  it,  and  which  e^isUy  dictate  its  continual  imprava- 
inent — Ihey  would  cease  to  pour  out  laneMattons  at  the  exOnc- 
tionofthisor  of  dmt  rude  sp««ih,  and  wonU  {H«btdkly  endaawnr 
to  «(traot  iMM  Ats  tendency -as  mneh  benefit  as  possible.  lan- 
guage is  awtyetpericct.  Men  made  it,  avthey  estaUisbed  gorera- 
flaent,long  before  they  inc[uired  into  the  principles  on  which  h  ornfin 
to  be  made.  Those  'pnnciplea  must  be  the  nme,  or  nearly  the 
anme,  for  every  lan^age;  but  nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
those  whiofa  have  be«fti  adopted.  We  would  rcconnend  pfailoso- 
pbers,  therefore,  to  kwep  tfaoae  languages  in  view  whidh  are  roost 
likely  t*  predominate ;  to  ascertain,  not  so  much  the  pnnciptee  on 
■wfai<^  our  igDorsnt  forefatbsrrs  constructed  them,  ts  those  on 
"whtch  they  ou^t  t«  be  coostmcted ;  and  pnoceeding  on  with  tbe 
«reat  current  of  civilisatkin,  M  endcMonr  to  lead  maakiMl,  when 
they  change  dteir  speech,  tio  a^ke  euery  change  an  improwament. 

It  may  idso  be  ot^ected,  we  think,  to  the  piineiple  aitopted  in 
■tfns  and  all  oAer  stmilv  workB,of  ctasiifyii^laii^uiigesaKeordn^ 
to  Ae  geographical  divisioiis  of  the  earth,  4hat  lmj,  nuKke  ptetts 
-and  animale,  moot  of  M4iich  flourish  only  hi  pardcriar  diaaates, 
bave  m>  rHtttion  whatever  to  continoMs  and  friaccs.  The  exfMft 
-Abject  IH  to  «aable  us  to  -daasity  people,  by  dassifpag  Ifligtnges, 
'«nd  thereby  trace  their  migrations  fron  tme  part  af  Jhe  mtfld  to 

■  IadKb(irfMaciBitt>ttl7paUiriied<ftliecaBi[DaBi(alia»cifC^>laiaN.  Ktaf, 

It.N.i>ith«heaatiTaic>(ll)ecouto(Pat>go>uii,itiiiuted  tbU  tbcy  woreall  fouud  to 
tftak  m  c^Tupt  Spuiih,  sntl  lh«  coininatiicaQon  Wti  csrHtAon  in  tM>  didfect. 
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aaolbeiv  sAm^  is  tnoonpHtiUe  wMi  tmj  UmiUfisM  ■•  lo  tpRBi 

On  thi*  foaapk  the  iroaiticB  betweeb  aevsral  Asixtic  loird  fia* 
ropean  languages — ooe  of  the  most  important  points  iu  the  .whole 
history  of  Bpe^,  are  excladed  from  all  notice,  milesB  where  thej 
bre  so  iiumerouB  that  the  author  is  compelled  to  depai-t  from  it. 
Tbe  Semitic  family,  for  example,  including  the  Hebrew,  Syriae, 
Arabic,  Pehlvi,  Sfc.  belongs  incoatesti^iy  to  Am»,  but  it  is  made 
to  include  also,  the  (iAeez  and  the  Amaharic,  wbich  ue  kne^tt 
ddly  ib  AbjsiiAts,  bboatoe  the  affinities  bebweea  theae  Hattsf  and 
the  Arabic  canbat  be  o«efflo(Ae<lt  Id  tUi  case  tfae  piinniple  faas 
been  vioiaMCl ;  in  ottun  it  faas  been  adberad  to,  m>  u  to  sepuaM 
lat^iiage«  urtuth  perha^  ought  to  be  placed  togelket.  Jh* 
manner  in  which  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  stnd;  Ikt  hn*- 
guage,  Itteratare  and  histories  of  each  odier,  leather  with  die 
confitant  communication  kept  up  between  them,  makes  these  sub- 
jects, and  their  dependencies,  familiar  to  them  all.  Their  moral  I 
and  scienti£c  tenas,  inctuding  the  tenns  of  gramiaar,  are  gene- 
rally the  same,  and  bwe  beeo  borrowed  from  the  Mme  aouroas. 
M^ng  aBowaooe  for  all-  theae  cifeuBstitKies,  particularly  for 
what  these  laogm^ea  have  bonewcd  from  one  anotber  wilfaia 
the  period  ef  ascertMoed  history,  it  woidd  yet  appear  that  tfaera 
is  a  greater  affinity  between  6ie  Getman,  the  Sanscrh,  and  the 
Persian,  both  in  words  and  grammatical  foims,  than  between  ffie 
Gennan,  die  French,  and  the  Spanish.  It  is  this  affinity  between 
the  languages  of  distant  nations,  which  the  ethnographer  ia  more 
particularly  called  on  to  notice,  because  that  must  furnish  the  clue 
to  all  those  lost  parts  of  history  he  expects  to  dtscover.  In  caTHng 
languages  spoken  is  two  continents,  Asiatic  or  Enropean,  flte 
author  has  been  guided  by  the  historical  importance  and  relstiwa 
mrmfoer  of  the  people  that  use  them.  Thus,  the  Malay,  which  is 
also  spoken  in  Asia,  is  classed  with  the  Oceanic  family;  and  die 
language  of  the  United  States  of  America,  diough  it  promises 
to  be  die  prevgrtling  tongue  OT'er  half  dtat  vaat  continent,  it 
classed  with  European  langu^es.  We  shouM  suppose  fliat  S 
langneges  have  any  permanent  characteristics,  if  any  principles 
regulate  and  preside  orcr  their  formation,  if  diey  are  not  wfaoll; 
dnnce-begotten  things,  modelled  by  capricious  ln«hion,  and  as 
diangeable  as  the  shape  of  our  garments  ;  if  they  are  cidted  into 
existence  by  die  permanent  wants  of  onr  species,  and  regifhted 
by  the  laws  to  which  our  oi^ans  of  speech  are  subjected,  diey 
may  be  classified  by  their  own  pecuhanlies,  independently  of  seo'- 
graphy.  M.  B^bi  does  allude  to  such  a  class tficatfon,  mrich 
appears  to  conespond  even  with  one  particular  division  of  die 
eardi,  though  different  from  tfast  adopted  by  himself.  As  diis  is 
^mmt  the  only  general  coActnsion'or  Aovel  theory  we  have  ob- 
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seired  in  the  book,  and  u  the  coincidence  piHhtei 
what  remarksUe,  we  shaU  give  it  in  the  autnor's  o 

"  If  it  were  wished  to  remark  tbe  nature  of  different  langu^es,  and 
to  consider  some  of  their  priocipal  cbaracteristics,  it  would  he  f^ad, 
perhaps,  that  they  might  all  be  reduced  to  the  three  foDowing  claates  : — 
'1st,  nmple  langnagei,  which  consist,  so  to  speak,  of  a  rough  cdlectian 
of  smalt  united  words  or  particles  )  2d,  infttcted  languages,  of  which  the 
gmnmaticBl  forms,  more  ciHiiplrcated  than  tinwe  of  the  former,  an- 
nounce an  interior  derelopement  by  the  inflection  of  the  words;  3d, 
aggliOvuaed  languages,  tbe  gromniatical  forms  of  which  being  mwe 
complicated  than  tbe  former,  demonstrate  a  greater  tendency  to  an 
external,  aggregation,  or  agglu^nation.  It  might,  perhaps,  also  be  said 
that  these  ethnographical  classes  correspond,  up  to  a  certain  point,  witb 
the  three  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe)  for  accoraing  to  the 
facts  hitherto  collectea  concerning  all  the  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
it  seems  demonstrated,  that  the  old  world,  in  which  all  tbe  three 
dasses  are  found,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  tme  inflected  Ian* 
gnaees ;  that  the  nm  mtrld,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  contains  only 
agglntEDBted  languages ;  and  that  tdl  the  languages  of  the  JHart/mevortf, 
yet  kiMWD,  are  sim^  language*.  This  conclusion,  to  which  our  re- 
searches on  the  edmographical  clasn6catt(xi  of  nations  have  led  us,  suf^ 
gestt  the  remarkable  reflection,  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  ancient  world, 
which  we  are  informed  by  Moses  was  the  original  home  of  man,  and  tbe 
cradle  of  all  tbe  people  of  tbe  eartb,  that  we  find  the  three  essentially 
different  classes  to  which  Bsron  Humboldt  thinks  all  the  grammaticri 
forms  of  the  astonishing  variety  of  all  known  languages  may  be  re- 
duced," 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  apecial  chissificatioiu. 
Several  of  them  appear  to  be  formed  ou  slight  and  superficial 
grounds,  but  they  are  all,  at  least  when  the  languages  to  which 
th^  relate  are  of  any  importance,  accompanied  by  the  reasons 
which  have  determined  tbe  author  to  adopt  them.  The  minute 
research  into  almost  evanescent  facts,  necessary  to  jtutiry  or  con- 
demn the  detailed  part  of  the  classifcation,  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
pages  of  a  popular  journal,  and  we  must  resign  this  shadowy 
criticism  to  some  of  our  more  learned  coutemporaries.  We  differ 
from  the  author  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  thing  like 
a  precise  classification  of  languages;  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
proprie^  of  making  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  the 
basis  of  such  classification ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  languages  deserve  implicit  confidence  as  the  basis 
for  a  classification  of  nations.  The  physical  characteristics  of  our 
race  are  at  least  as  permanent  as  the  characteristics  of  speech, 
and  where  the  two  do  not  correspond,  the  former  must  be  consi- 
dered as  of  eq^ual  importance  with  the  latter,  in  guiding  us'  to 
correct  conclusions.     Now,  there  are  several  instances  of  "  Ian- 
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guage*  ao  similar,  that  tiiey  ou(^t  almost  to  be  regarded  as  dialects 
of  UM  rame  tongue:"  particularly  die  Slavonic  and  Tnrlusfa, 
being  spoken  by  nations  possessing  distinct  physical  and  moral 
characteristics,  and  existioR  in  almost  every  stage  of  dnlization. 
Histoiy  m^  inform  us  of  ue  causes  of  such  anomalies,  but  their 
existence  is  a  proof  that  languages  alone  cannot  explain  the 
oricin  and  migrations  (^  different  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  these  leading  differences  of  opinion,  we  are 
bound  to  state,  that  M.  Balbi's  work  is  an  extremely  useful  one. 
He  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  followed  the  steps  of  Ade- 
lung,  but,  without  being  a  slavish  imitator,  he  has  gone  further 
than  any  oAer  beyond  Us  master.  The  work  would  have  been 
more  complete  had  it  been  accompanied  by  short  specimens  of 
diSerentlaogui^es}  and  M.  Bslbi  had  actually  intended  to  have 
given  with  it  the  two  first  tenses  of  die  verb  tobe'iaSO  languages 
and  150  dialects,  the  personal  pronouns  of  300  different  idioms, 
and  (be  Lord's  Prayer  in  100  various  tongues.  The  apprehension, 
however,  of  being  forestalled  in  the  market,  by  some  Grerman 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field,  induced  him  to  hasten  to  die 
press ;  but  he  still  propoaes  to  publish  them  in  a  s^arate  work. 
As  the  "  Mitkridatea*  contains  e  large  collection  of  such  speci- 
mens,  the  two  works  complete  the  subject;  but  it  might,  wiuout 
inconvenience,  be  compressed  into  one;  and  the  present  volumes 
afford  so  many  proofs  of  M.  Balbi's  skill  in  the  useful  art  of 
abridgement,  that  we  should  be  sorry  were  he  not  to  embrace 
the  whole.  His  great  merit,  in  trudi,  consists  in  condensmg 
his  materials,  and  his  book  is  really  tlie  essence  of  all  that  is 
WMth  kaowii^  on  the  sul^t.  Except  a  few  repetitions,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  too  many  compliments  to 
Ilia  laaraed  assistants,  there  is  little  ire  wish  to  see  omitted.  He 
is  both  an  accurate  and  diligent  compiler,  having  no  favourite 
tbewtes  of  his  own  to  mislead  his  judgment,  and  close  bis  mind 
against  infomatios.  He  seems  to  have  carried  no  feeling  nor 
passion  into  his  labours,  except  die  one  desire  of  deserving,  by 
extreme  correctness,  tbe  approbation  of  scientific  and  libnaiy 
men;  and  his  production,  as  vre  m%ht  expect  from  such  a  di»- 
poatifHi,  is  a  well-wion^t  piece  of  art.  'To  those  who  desire  to 
know  what  has  already  been  done  m  tradng  the  origin  and 
aflSnities  of  lango^cs  it  will  be  of  signal  utility. 
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iAbt.  V. — 1-  Memoires  Anecdotimtes  tur  Tlnterieur  du  Palais,  e( 
iur  queiques  ivhtejTims  de  t  Empire,  deputs   1^05  jasq'au  1" 
Mai,  1814,  pour  servir  i  ClSstoire  de  ^apoUan.     Par  L.  F. 
J.  de  Bausaet,  ancien  Pr6fet  du  Palais  Imperial.   Paris.  1827. 
atom.    Bvo. 
S.  Memoires  hiiCoriquea   et  secrets  de  Flmperatrice  Josephine, 
Marie  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie;  plus,  Cinterieiir  de  la  main 
de  r Homme  extraordinaire,  fifc.     Par  Mademoiselle  M.  A.  Lc 
Normand.     Second  edition.     Paris.     182?,     3  torn.  8vo. 
The  French  press  has  for  some  time  teemed  with  publications 
purporting  to  afford  materials  for  the  history  of  Napoleon.  Some 
of  these  have  undoubtedly  opened  new  and  valuable  sources  of 
infonnation,  but  many  of  them  have  evidently  been  put  forth  witb 
no  other  view  than   that  of  supplying  the  ordinary  demand  for 
light  literature,  to  a  class  of  readers .  who   seek  rather  to  be 
amused  than  instructed.     Memoires  pour  lervir  d  tJustoire  have 
loQg  been  a  staple  commodity  in  the  list  of  French  literary  ma- 
nufactures, and  may  be  said,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  of  service 
only  to  the  speculators  who  are  interested  in  their  imme<ttate  cir- 
culation.    Aid  to  the  future  historian  seldom  forms  a  part  of 
the  real  design  of  these  publications;  they  are  got  up  for  im- 
mediate, consumption,  and  as  they  are  generally  produced  with  a- 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  appetite  of  the  consumers,  they  are,: 
like  other  fungous  productions,  composed  of  light  but  indig^tiUe 
ma^als. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  cannot  be  ranked  among- 
the  best,  though  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  least  respectable' 
of  the  .class  to  which  it  belongs.  We  believe  the  author  to  be  an 
honest,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  credulous  collector  of  anec- 
dotes; hence  a  distinction  must  be  taken  between  such  parts  of 
the  Memoirs  as  rest  upon  his  own  authority,  and  those  which  he 
has  derived  from  more  questionable  sources.  There  is  a  legal 
maxim  which  ascribes  to  the  testimony  of  all  artists  a  superior 
degree  of  credibility  in  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar  craft 
or  calling;  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  this  test  of  the 
value  ,of  evidence  even  to  some  portions  of  the  Memoirs,  for  die 
accuracy  of  which  the  author  is  himself  responwble. 

M.  de  Bausset  was  an  officer  of  the  household  of  Napoleon, 
having  for  ten  years  held  the  situation  of  prefect  or  supenntend- 
ant  of  the  imperial  palace;  and  whenever  be  communicates  any 
infonnation  in  his  official  capacity,  or  states  any  facts  whidi  fell 
under  his  immediate  observation,  we  are  disposed  to  place  great 
reliance  upon  bis  testimony.    One  important  branch  «f  the  du- 
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ties  iriiich  devolved  upoD-M.  de  Bausset,  ss  prefect  of  the  pdace,- 
seenu  to  bave  been  the  superiatendance  of  all  the  culinary  ar- 
rangements of  the  unperial  hoiuehold.  He  waited,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  near  the  emperor's  table  at  breakfast,  and  the  din- 
ner was  served  by  pages,  valets  de  chambres,  &c.  under  his  imme- 
diate direction  and  control.  To  his  department  it  appertained  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  miperial  fa- 
mily ID  all  its  excursions  and  peregrinations ;  more  especially  to 
watch  over  the  service  of  the  table ;  to  take  care  that  the  wmes 
were  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  coffee  of  unexceptionable  fla- 
vour. These  services,  though  they  may  appear  to  savour  of  leas 
dignified  occupations,  were  merely  services  of  honour,  the  more 
active  and  Ubortous  part  of  duty  being  invanably  performed  by 
subordinate  domestics ;  and  there  is  the  more  candour,  therefore, 
in  the  confession  which  is  made  by  M.  de  Bausset,  that  if  the 
emperor's  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  could  be  fairly  dis- 
puted, the  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace  could  claim  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Bonaparte's  head  cook  (chefde  cuisi?iej.  M. 
de  Bausset'a  constant  attendance  near  the  person  of  Napoleon 
during  so  long  a  period  has  enabled  him  to  correct  divers  mis- 
representations which  have  gone  forth  respecting  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  imperial  household,  and  to  pronounce  with 
ofiScial  precision  on  a  variety  of  points,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  involved  ifi  uncertainty.  Thus,  he  informs  us  that 
Napoleon  not  only  preferred  Chambertin  to  all  other  wines — a 
preference,  which  had  been  already  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Las 
Cases,  and  in  Segur's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia — 
but  that  he  never  drank  wine  of  any  other  description.  He  refutes 
the  accounts  circulated  in  certain  quarters  of  the  emperor's  ex- 
cessive addiction  to  coffee,  assuring  us  that  all  such  accounts  are 
false  and  ridiculous;  and  he  treats  with  becoming  indignation 
another  report,  which  ascribed  to  Napoleon  an  overweening 
partiality  for  snuff.  M.  de  Bausset  has  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  emperor  wasted  more  snuff  than  he 
took,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  sort  of  mental  aberration  (mattie)  or 
distraction,  than  the  actual  want  of  it,  which  impelled  him  to  take 
ai^.  He  also  informs  us  that  all  the  imperial  snuff-boxes  were 
oval,  and  made  of  tortoise-shell,  lined  with  gold.  Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  occasionally  more  picturesque,  than  the 
details  with  which  M.  de  Bausset  delights  and  surprises  his  rea- 
ders in  the  descriptioQ  of  everj-day  occurrences,  to  which  a  leas 
accomplished  artist  might  despair  of  giving  dignity  or  interest. 
It  bas .  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  dechambre: 
but  Niipoleonis  always  afaeroto.his  prefect  of  the  palace.  Even 
D  d2 
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the  cennKm-ptaoa  opentKHi  of  shKving  affiirds  M.  da  Btnnat  wi 

Sportunity  of  detecting  tfaoK  characteiutic  shsdea  of  anperioiity 
Kh  dieting uished  bi§  imperial  muter  from  Ae  reatof  mankind. 
In  short,  N^>o)eon  eats,  drinks,  and  ^aves,  in  the  Tolumea  of 
M.  de  Bauiset,  as  no  other  man  ale,  draak,  or  shaved  before. 

"  One  day,"  saya  onr  aotbor,  "  during  the  campaign  in  Spain  (at 
Aranda)  he  sent  for  me  at  seren  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  pnt  Into  my 
hand  certain  Spanish  papers  which  be  wished  to  be  immediately  trans- 
lated. The  emperor  was  shaving  himtelf,  He  was  standing  near  a  win- 
dow, white  Ronstan  held  a  lai^  glass  before  him.  When  Ae  oi^enr 
bad  shared  one  side  of  his  face,  he  changed  bis  position,  and  Rniisfan 
immediatdy  placed  tbe  glass  beAxe  kiiiB  in  this  newHtnatiasi,Batl>i«the 
Ueht  might  fall  on  that  part  of  the  emperor's  face  wliidi  wu  not  shafodj 
the  emperor  luid  onfy  one  kmtdfor  tke  ^eratiom." 

Much  informadoD  akio  to  diat  conveyed  in  the  foregtuhg  pas- 
sage is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes ;  and  for  this  species  of  ia- 
fonnation,  which  there  can  be  no  aasignable  mottve  tor  colouring 
or  distorting,  the  future  historian  or  biographer  of  Bonaparte 
may  consult  Uie  pages  of  the  es-prefect  of  tfie  imperial  palace 
with  confidence.  He  is  a  veracious  gossip,  and  an  entertaining 
^uide,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  sphere  of  his  pecu- 
liar department;  but  if  he  quits  that  sphere  for  an  instant,  the 
reader  no  longer  feels  himselt  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  company. 
When  he  ventures  on  the  field  of  politics,  a«  he  does  occasionally, 
though  seldom  without  an  amusing  confession  of  his  own  incom- 
petency to  approach  so  lofty  a  theme,  his  extreme  simplici^  and 
credulity  depnve  hb  opinions  of  any  weight  which  could  poanbly 
be  attached  to  them  even  by  those  who  participate  in  his  political 
creed.  Even  his  gossip  is  only  good  when  he  details  what  he  has 
himself  seen  and  heard;  the  anecdotes  which  he  relates  at  second- 
hand belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  class  of  vrtiich  probability 
is  not  the  most  striking  ingredient.  The  following  story  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  die  sort  of  anecdotes  to  which  we  allude : 

"  Tlw  Duchess  D  ■,  a  yotmg,  beMitifol,  accompliihed,  and  io^ 
meosciy  rich  widow,  had  tiie  misfortune,  in  craueqaence  of  certaHi  cowt 
intrigota,  to  kwe  the  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  royal  diqdea- 
sun  was  manifested  in  various  acts  <tf  annoyance,  to  which  tt>e  dndten 
submitted  patiently  for  some  time ;  bat,  U  length,  the  gaiety  (tf  her  dis- 
position prompted  ber,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attending  snch  an 
attempt,  to  resort  to  a  scheme  of  retaliation.     Aware  of  the  queen's 

Eractice  of  causing  almost  all  her  dresses  and  ornaments  to  be  sent  irom 
'aris,  she  employed  a  dexterous  agent  to  procure  lot  ber,  at  iritatever 
cost,  precisely  the  samearticlet  oF dress,  jewellery,  &c.  which  tbeqneen's 
agents  had  ordered  to  be  dispatcbed  to  Madrid.    By  dint  of  liberal  di>* 


bnncaxntt  tlw  dadtem't  ageat  coBtriTed  to  get  hit  padieU  forwarded 
aereral  day<  before  the  queen's  agcDti  ronld  KDd  tbur  poidiaaa  to  Mw 
drid.  By  tbcM  wuaot  the  dochen  whs  enabled  to  dtnt  her  waiting 
woowo  In  the  newest  Parisian  fashioni,  and,  by  orderinc  tbem  to  exhibit 
cbenuelTes  at  Ibe  Prado,  tbe  tbeatres  and  other  pablic  ^a«s,  to  depri*e 
tbe  qneen  ot  the  gratification  sbe  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 
the  aia|i)ay  of  tbese  norreltiei,  lliii  spint  of  riTaliy  on  tbe  part  of  tim 
dudieai,  wboie  wuhb,  beauty,  and  accomplishmetUs  attracted  to  her 
parties  all  wbo  were  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  taleuta  in  Madrid, 
was  sbMtly  aAcr  Mfcmed  by  serioiu  conswpieiiccs.  Her  palace  was 
twko  set  on  fire  by  some  unknown  huid ;  mm,  wbca  it  was  onoe  mose 
>Mtorfld  to  its  former  aplendoar,  sbe  gave  a  great  Ate^  whkb  dte  termi- 
nated,  bowew,  sooner  tban  nsnal,  addresung  her  guesta  to  the  following 
efiect :— "  Retire;  IwiUnot  aliaa  mg  boAf  tUe  to  kaoe  the  pteanre  ^ 
tettiagjin  to  my  palace,  «*  /  vilaid  llut  time  to  do  it  for  mytelf."  The 
docbesB  did  accordingly  ut  fire  to  her  palace.  Some  time  afier  she  waa 
seized  with  a  C0iH(dalDt  which  t^affled  tbe  skill  of  the  focalty,  and  she 
died  pmnatorely  intiie  tweniy-Dinlb  or  thirtieth  year  of  ber  age.  Her 
palace  bad  not  beoi  rebuilt  on  the  4tb  of  December,  1808 ;  and  when, 
after  the  o^tulatioa  of  Madrid,  we  entered  that  city  as  conqnenKS,  we 
saw  notliing  on  its  ^te  but  a  pile  of  ruins ;  lad  moDument  of  an  iodia- 
creet  and  ralpable  struggle !" 

We  are  far  frsm  imputing  to  M.  de  Bausset  any  exercise  of 
inventive  faculty,  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  fonning  his  collection 
of  anecdotes,  he  has  ever  felt  tbe  expediency  of  discrioiinating 
between  Uiat  which  was  true  or  probablfii  and  that  which  was 
manifestly  false  or  absurd.  For  this  reason,  in  mskiog  a  few 
extracts  frma  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  confine  oursdns 
ckiefiy  to  what  may  be  considered  ^e  o£Scial  portioa  of  their  con- 
tents. As  B  man  of  letters,  a  politician,  or  a  soldier — for  the  pre- 
fect was  sometimes  obliged,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  dangers  of  the  camp — M .  de  Bausset  possesses 
small  claims  to  tbe  admiration  either  of  his  contemporaries  or 
of  posterity ;  hut  he  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  arbiter  elegattiia- 
rvm  in  all  points  of  culinary  taste,  and  as  a  faithful  historian  of 
the  interior  of  the  imperial  palace. 

"  Every  morning  (says  tbe  ex-prefect)  at  nine  o'clock,  the  emperor 
came  out  from  the  interior  of  his  spartments,  dressed  as  he  continued 
to  be  dnriug  the  rest  of  the  day.  Tbe  officers  in  waiting  were  first 
admitted,  and  received  their  instructions  for  the  day.  Then  followed 
tbe^oufM  entrltM,  appropriated  to  personages  of  Uie  highest  rank,  who 
poswssed  tbe  right,  either  by  the  nature  ot  their  offices,  or  by  spedal 
favour }  officers  of  die  imperial  bousdtold  not  in  waiting  had  mo  tbe 
privilege  of  admission.  Napcdeon  addressed  each  petMO  in  sncoes- 
sion,  and  listened  graciously  to  whatever  ctHnmunications  were  made  to 
him.  When  be  had  gone  through  the  circle  he  bowed,  aod  every  one 
retired.     It  often  happened,  that  some  one  irishing  to  address  tbe 
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iemperor  in  prirete  waited  till  tbcmtbad  wtthdnnni,  inrl  Thrn  nTil«nr»l 
the  desired'  aDdience. 

At  half-put  nine  Napoleon's  breakfut  wat  serred.  Tbe  prefect  ct 
the  p»hu:e  announced  it,  ushered  the  emperor  into  the  room  wboe  be 
■wax  to  breakfast,  and  remained  there  with  the  priocipel  maitre  dhaUl, 
-who  performed  all  the  (nbordinate  serricea.  Napoleob  breakfasted 
upon  »  small  mahogany  table,  covered  wi^  a  napkin,  near  wUch  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  stood,  with  hit  bat  under  -nia  ans.  Freqoeotly 
.the  emperor's  breakfast  did  not  last  longer  than  eight  minutes  ^  but 
when  he  wanted  to  tlmt  up  At*  eloiet  (farmer  ton  eabautj  as  he  SMne- 
times  (^served  with  a  smile,  it  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  od  tbeae 
occasions  nothing  could  equal  tbe  fascinating  gaiety  and  nvndty  oE  fab 
.conversation.  His  expressims  were  rapid,  pointed,  and  pictureaqtK. 
He  often  received  scientific  and  literary  men  of  distinction  dming  bi^^- 
:faat,  sacb  H  Mess.  Monge^  Bertbollet,  Denoo,  and  Corviaart.  Ataaag 
•thers  distingniihed  by  their  great  taleatt,  to  wfatHn  ^is  pririlcge  wm 
conceded,  were  David,  Gerard,  Isabey,  Talma,  Pontaiae  his  pTincnpal 
architect,  &e.  some  of  whom  are  still  Uving,  and  can  bear  teamnoiiT  to 
the  diaroa  <tf  Napoleon'ft  conversation.  Gifted  with  a  rich  imaginattMi, 
superior  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  tact,  it  was  at  such  momenta, 
when  the  emperor's  coaversation  was  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  eti- 
quette, that  be  most  astonished  and  enchanted  hit  bearers. 

"  Napoleon  was  generally  occupied  in  receiving  the  ministers  or 
directors  general,  and  transacting  public  business,  until  six  o'clodi, 
when  dinner  was  regularly  serred.  This  consisted  only  of  a  smgle 
coarse, '  followed  by  a  dessert ;  Napoleon  always  prefend  tbe  simplest 
dishes.  He  drank  no  wine  except  Chambertin,  and  seldom  took  tbis 
without  water.  Pages,  assisted  by  vaUli  de  chambrt,  and  nudtra  dkattl, 
waited  at  table.  The  dinner  generally  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Napoleon  never  drank  any  Uqueur  or  vm  de  Hquair.  He 
40ok  regularly  two  cups  of  pure  ct^ee,  one  in  the  morning  afier  break- 
fast,  and  another  after  dinner  j  all  that  has  been  said  of  bis  abuse  of 
tbis  beverage  is  false  and  ridiculous.  During  the  dinner,  tbe  prefect  of 
tbe  palace  had  only  to  superintend  generally  (surcaiUr  en  grand)  tbe 
service  of  the  table,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  were  addressed 

*'  As  soon  as  the  emperor  re-entered  the  dnwing-room,  s  page  pre- 
sented him  a  silver  gilt  plate,  on  which  were  a  cup  and  a  augar-bMia. 
The  principal  attendant  poured  out  tbe  coffee  ^  the  empress  took  the 
emperor's  cup ;  the  page  and  tbe  principal  attendant  retired ;  I  waited 
till  the  empress  poured  out  the  coffee  into  the  saucer,  and  presented  it 
to  Napoleon.  It  so  often  happened  that  the  emperor  fbi^ot  to  take  his 
coffee  at  the  proper  season,  tbat  the  empress  Josephine,  and  afterwards 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  resorted  to  this  expedient,  by  way  of  reme- 
dying tbat  inconvenience.  I  then  retired,  and  the  emperor  soon  after 
returned  to  his  cabinet  to  resume  business ;  for  he  seldom,  as  he  used 
to  say,  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day.  The 
empress  went  down  by  a  private  staircase  to  her  apartments,  where  the 
ladies  in  wuting,  some  other  privileged  ladies,  and  the  officers  of  the 
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bonsdMild,  wen  aHwtnbled.  Tablet  were  unugeil  for  [Jay,  in  order  b> 
dispeiiM  witb  tbe  etiquette  of  formal  circle.  Sometimea  N&{MJeoil 
c*nie  down,  and  chatted  familiBrly  with  the  IsdJea,  or  some  of  lu ;  but 
he  Mtdom  nmaioed  ]aDg.  The  officer)  erf  the  hotuehold  agtuD  BHeoded 
Kt  tbcBudimce  of  the  coucier,  to  receive  ordera  for  the  nest  day.  Such 
yraa  the  life  habitually  led  by  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  and  thii 
unifixmity  was  only  interrupted  wlien  a  concert,  play,  or  hunting  party, 
formed  part  of  the  day's  amnsemeDts." 

It  often  happened,  when  the  mind  of  Napoleon  was  occupied 
widi  affairs  of  state,  that  many  breakfasts  and  dinners  passed 
without  a  single  word  being  uttered.  Notwithstunding  the  fre- 
quency of  this  occurrence,  however,  M.  de  Bausset  feels  him- 
aeif  bound  to  observe,  that  even  when  tbe  emperor's  brow  wu 
fierious,  and  his  lips  closed,  he  slways  appeared  to  hii  (M.  de 
Bausset's)  eyes,  just,  polite,  and  benevolent.  M.  de  Bausset 
admits,  ^at  he  has  some^mes  seen  Napoleon's  countenance 
ruffled  by  passion,  but  he  adds,  with  a  discretion  well  befitting 
a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace,  that  on  these  occasions  it  almost 
always  appeared  to  him  that  the  em[>eror  was  in  the  right.  His 
indignation  always  bad  its  source  in  noble  and  elevated  Sen* 
dments. 

The  crown  of  Italy  having  been  ofl^red  to  Napoleon,  and 
accepted,  (for  a  crown,  as  our  author  remarks,  b  one  of  those 
things  which  is  never  refused,)  M.  de  Bausset  attended  the 
«mperor  on  his  journey  to  Milan,  where  the  new  sovereign  was 
to  be  received  by  a  grand  deputation  of  the  Italian  republic; 
Napoleon  was  met  at  Alexandna  by  a  small  deputation,  beaded 
by  M.  de  Durazzo,  ex-doge  of  Genoa,  which  came  ineogmto  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  a  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Grenoa 
to  the  French  empire.  This  province  was  graciously  accepted^ 
The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  happened  while  the 
emperor  was  at  Alexandria,  and  a  review  of  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  took  place  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought; 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Napoleon  received  the  officers  of 
his  household,  dressed  in  an  old  rusty  unifonn,  torn  in  several 

E laces ;  he  also  held  in  his  hand  an  old  gold-laced  hat,  with  a 
ole  in  it.  M.  de  Bausset  learnt,  on  leaving  the  emperor's  apart- 
tnent,  that  this  coat  and  hat  were  the  same  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  that  the  hole  in  the  hat 
had  been  made  by  an  Austrian  bullet.  The  surprise,  which  the 
prefect  at  first  felt  on  seeing  the  emperor  in  so  shattered  a  cos- 
tume, was  instantly  converted  into  admiration,  and  he  assures  us, 
that  the  richest  mantle  would  have  appeared  to  him  paltiy  in 
comparison  with  a  ganneot  associated  with  such  splendid  historical 
recollecdons. 
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M.  de  Bausset  at  one  tiwe  doubted  wbetbw  Bvcmpite 
ever  aerioualy  MiteitaiiMd  die  desipi  of  invBding  this  eamatrf,  bat 
be  has  since  had  strong  reasoni  to  change  bia  spinkm,  and  he  ii 
now  inclined  to  diink,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbe  fiuilt  of  (be 
admiral  who  commaDded  the  French  6eet,  die  invasion  wooM 
certainly  have  been  attempted.  This  admiral  bad  instractions  to 
make  a  feint  upon  the  \^st  Indies,  so  as  to  indace  the  English 
fleets  to  follow  him  in  that  direction.  He  was  to  taVe  bis  mea- 
•ures  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  English  into  tbe  greatest 
perplexity  and  uncertainty  aa  to  his  real  intentions.  He  was 
them  to  retoni  suddenly,  always  veiling  bis  movementB  ia  the 
most  impenetrable  mystery;  he  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  other  ships  which  awaited  him  at  Corunna  and  Rocfaefwt, 
set  sail  with  a  squadron  <^  seven^  vessels,  annihilate  dte  Ei^liih 
flotilla,  sweep  the  channel,  and  thus  facilitate  die  landing  of  ibe 
French  armies.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tiwis,  and  tbe  activity  of  Nelson,  who  threw  an  obstacle  in  tbe 
way  of  their  execution,  by  compelling  the  admiral  to  seek  shelter 
in  tbe  port  of  Cadiz,  an  enterprise,  says  M.  de  Bausset.  failed. 
of  which  the  consequences  might  have  been  incalculable,  bad 
its  success  been  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  He  repeats 
tbe  story  of  Fulton  the  American  having  proposed  to  Bnona- 
raite  to  make  a  trial  of  steam-boats  in  the  invasioa  of  £iigbuid. 
The  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  rejected,  partly  on  account 
of  the  supposed  impracticabiUty  of  the  project,  and  partly  be- 
caiUe  the  preparations  at  Boulogne  were  too  fvr  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  alteratiou  in  die  plan  of  operatims.  It  is  certably 
possiUe  that  such  an  offer  mi^t  have  been  made,  Fulton  having 
shortly  after  demonstrated,  in  his  nadve  country,  the  practica- 
bility of  impeUiag  vessels  by  steam.  He  made  tbe  first  voyage 
in  a  steam-boat  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in  the  year  1 807. 

We  pass  over  M.  de  Bausset's  detuls  of  Spanish  aflaira,  avny 
of  them,  in  hct,  being  litde  more  dian  transcripts  from  the  c<dwBns 
of  die  Momteur,  and  the  whtde  subject  of  tbe  Spanish  campaigns 
having  fallen  into  abler  bands  than  those  of  tbe  ex-ptrefect. 
The  writer's  <^inions  are  sacfa  as  mtgbt  be  expected  from  the 
nature  and  duties  of  tbe  office  whidi  he  held  under  the  imperial 
govenuaent;  in  all  matters  connected  with  politics  he  believes 
and  reasons  like  a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace.  Thus  he  is  of 
<qiinion,  that  the  aggrasioas  of  Spain  imposed  upon  Napoleoa 
the  necessity  of  invsding  that  kingdom;  and  be  believes,  that  all 
the  wars  ia  which  the  emperor  ever  eng^ed  vrere  defensive  wan ; 
that  bis  whole  militai?  life  in  short  was  occupied  in  maiotaiDing 
himself  agunst  tbe  encroaching  ambition  of  the  different  powera 
of  Europe. 
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"  All  tbe'pomta  with  wbicli  NuoIeoD  alleged,  wbetha-  ftnniii, 
Autrur  Ranis,  Naplet,  or  Spun,  innriahly  cammenccd  the  B{XTe»- 
sioa;  and  irtiftt'was  called  ambi^oa  by  tbe  enemies  of  Napdeost 
TVM  nothiog  but  a  legidmate  calculation  of  the  measurei  essential  to 
his  own  d^ence.  H^  he  been  ambitioas,  would  he  bate  restored  to 
Prussia  her  territories}  would  he  have  thrice  restored  to  Anttria  her 
heredits^  states,  which  be  possessed  by  the  right  of  conquest  ?  Had  b« 
been  ambitions  enough  to  keep  what  bis  sword  had  won,  would  be  have 
£sUen  a  victim  to  his  mnrdeiers  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  y 

In  the  same  spirit  of  anxiety  to  remove  all  imputation  from  the 
chiructer  of  Napoleon,  M .  de  Bausset  denies  that  any  fraud  or 
force  vras  used  m  inveigling  the  present  King  of  Spain  to  Ae 
French  frontier,  and  afterwards  procuring  his  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  to  his  hereditarr  dominions.  He  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  ihat  Ferdinand  believed  Napoleon  to  be  a  tender  friend 
and  ally,  and  "ibaX  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  aa  vrell 
as  his  journey  to  Bayonne,  was  perfectly  voluntary  and  uncon- 
strained. There  is  the  more  merit  in  entertaining  these  opinionii, 
as  it  must  have  cost  M.  de  Bausset  scHne  difficulty  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  contents  of  certain  tetteni  of  Ferdinand,  which  he 
himself  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  of 
Aese  letters,  written  to  his  brother  Antonio,  whidi  was  inter- 
cepted while  Ferdinand  was  at  Bayonne,  that  monarch  assails 
die  Imperial  family,  and  the  French  nation,  in  somewhat  coarse, 
but  perfectly  intelbgible  language.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  this  letter,  which  was  of  course  omitted  in  the  docu- 
■aent  inserted  in  the  Moniieur. 

"  Tlie  Empress  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  at  seven  o'ckt^ ; 
none,  except  a  few  little  children  cried  Viee  timperaLnct ,  and  these 
cries  were  extranly  faint ;  she  passed  without  stopping,-  and  proceeded 
to  Marrae,  where  I  shall  this  day  pay  her  a  risit." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  recommends  his  brother  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  cursed  French.  On  comiug  to  these 
words  of  £e  royal  epistle,  Napoleon  expressed  great  indignation, 
and  asked  M.  de  Bausset  whether  he  was  quite  sure  tbat  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  employed.  M.  de  Bausset 
pointed  out  the  word  matditot  in  the  original;  it  is  indeed  so, 
raid  the  Emperor ;  the  word  is  nearly  Italian ;  maledetto. 

The  task  of  translating  Spanish  documents  was  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  prefect  of  the 
palace ;  hut  M.  de  Bausset  harine;  mentioned  to  Napoleon,  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  knew,  somcuing  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  Emperor  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  during  the  journey 
to  Bayonne,  by  desiring  him  to  translate  some  intercepted  letters. 
M.  de  Bausset  executed  the  task  imposed  upon  him  with  such 
success  that  the  Emperor  afterwards  complimented  him  upon  his 
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skill  IB  the  presence  of  tke  Duke  of  Baasano,  decluing  that  he 
ahonld  in  future  have  no  occasion  for  secretaries  to  tramlate 
Spanish  documents.  The  ex-prefect  confesses  indeed,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  greater  esperjeiice  in  the  Spanish  language  than 
himself;. but  we  cannot  the  less  admire  that  combination  of  ta- 
lent, which  enabled  him  at  once  to  furnish  dinners  for  the  guests 
of  hia  imperial  master,  and  truislations  of  their  intercepted  cor- 
respondence. The  assistance  which  was  afforded  him  in  both 
ihese  branches  of  service  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  their 
combination.  Frederick  the  Great  set  his  own  poeshie  to  music, 
but  it  was  always  with  the  aid  of  his  principal  composer. 

On  the  first  visit  of  Ferdinand  to  Mapoleon  at  Bayonoe,  the 
Emperor  went  down  to  receive  him  as  he  ali^ted  from  his  car- 
riage ;  and  this  was  the  only  mark  of  attention  observed  1^  our 
author  in  the  nature  of  those  which  Napoleon  was  in  the  babit 
of  paying  to  crowned  heads. 

"  My  new  fondions,"  eayi  M.  de  Bausiet,  "  as  cabinet  trsnalalor,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  discharging  my  dn^es  sa  prefect  of  the  palace.  1 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  boor  of  dinner,  being  cnrions  to  make 
my  observations  on  so  extraordinary  a  meeting.  I  admired  the  address 
with  which  the  Emperor  avoided  giving  Ferdinand  the  title,  either  of 
majesty  or  bighoess.  He  supplied  this  omisuon,  however,  by  a  studied 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  which  he  extended  even  to  the  prince's  suite.  In 
B  word,  he  conducted  himself  with  inch  suavity,  that  all  the  guests  ap- 
peared highly  satisfied  with  their  reception.  There  was  but  Utde  eaa- 
veraation  after  dinner,  and  the  emperor  did  not  on  this  occasion  accom- 
pany Ferdinand  further  than  the  door  of  his  apartment.  It  is  said,  that 
an  hour  after  his  return  the  prince  received  a  mesuge  from  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  was  informed  that  he  would  have  no  o£er  rank  than  Uiat  ik 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  until  the  arrival  of  Kiag  Charles,  who  was  en  his 
way  to  Bayonnc,  when  the  diSerences  between  the  father  and  son  would 
be  finally  adjusted," 

We  have  an  account  of  another  royal  dinner  party  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  abdicated  t  short 
time  before  in  favou;  of  Ferdinand.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cap> 
riages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  Napoleon  went 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  When  dinner  was  announced,  the  Emperor  presented  his  hand  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  immediately  led  the  way,  and  I  remarked  that 
Napoleon  walked  at  rather  a  quicker  pace  than  usual.  The  Emperor 
perceived  this  himself,  and  said  to  the  Queen,  '  Ferbapa  your  Majesty 
finds  tiiat  I  walk  rather  fast.'  '  Indeed,  Sire,'  replied  the  Queen  snming, 
'  it  is  a  way  you  generally  have'  Napoleon  relaxed  his  features,  and  observed 
also  with  a  smile,  that  bis  gallantry  for  the  ladies  always  made  him 
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cdniUer  il  a  dsty  to  coDfonn  to  tbfeir  Ustea.  Dniing  duuisr,  mbm 
(dMcmtions  were  made  od  the  differenoe  of  etiquet^  in  the  two  courts. 
Cbaries  talked  &  gre«t  deal  of  liis  paMton  for  bunting,  to  which  be  at- 
tributed, in  lome  meaaure,  his  gout  and,  rheumaU«m>  '  Enxy  day,'  said 
the  king,  '  wluoever  the  weatbo' might  be,  winter  and  summer,  I  set  oat 
immediately  after  breakj^st,  and,  after  hearing  mus,  hunted  till  one 
o'clock.  1  then  dined,  and  immediately  after  dinner  set  out,  and  hunted 
till  ann-tet.  Manuel  (the  Prince  of  the  Peace)  used  to  tell  me  in  the 
'erening  whether  affaira  went' well  or  ill;  I  ^en  vmt  to  bed,  and  the 
'next  day  hunted  again  as  before,  unless  some  imp(nrtant  ceremony  com- 
pelled me  to  remun  at  home.'  " 

When  the  declining  health  of  this  personage  no  longer  per* 
mitted  him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  he  betook  himself 
to  music.  He  placed  a  little  on  the  violin,  hut  he  seems  to  have 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of  a  royal  road  to  music ;  for,  in  esecuting 
morceaux  ^ensemble  with  M.  Boucher,  his  first  violin,  he  would 
often  begin  alone,  and  when  the  artist  remonstrated,  he  would 
reply,  thkt  he  was  not  made  to  waitjor  Mm. 

The  act  of  abdication,  by  which  Ferdinand  renounced  all 
|>retenfiion8  t6  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments confirming  that  renunciation,  are  faithfully  transcribed  in 
these  volumes  from  the  Momteur.  As  to  the  treaty  by  which 
Charles  also  ceded  all  his  rights  to  Napoleon',  M.  de  Bausset 
thinks  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine,  that  the  cession  was  not 
perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  that  monarch,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  fatigue  iucidental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  was  moreover  jperfectl^  indifferent 
about  his  wife  and  children.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  the  Fourth  was  naturally  eager  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  ^hicb  most  men  are  apt  to  hold  in  extraordinaiy 
estimation. 

During  the  conferences  with  the  Austrian  commissioner  at 
SchoeDbninn,  at  which  our  author  believes  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  with  the  arcfa-dudiess  Maria  Louisa  to  have  been 
agreed  to  in  a  secret  article.  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  the  knife 
of  an  assassin.  A  review  of  me  different  divisions  of  the  army 
took  place  daily  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace  of  Schoenhruun. 
Napoleon  regularly  quitted  his  apartments  at  nine  o'clock, 
And,  as  he  descended  a  stair-case  which  led  to  the  court,  waa 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  petitions,  and  listening  to  any  communi- 
-cations  which  die  officers  of  the  army  might  have  to  make  to  him. 

"  One  day,  being  anxious  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  review  of 
some  companies  of  French  prisoners,  which  bod  been  marched  to  bead 
qaarters  in  pursuance  of  carteb  of  exchange,  and  to  make  inquiries  into 
Uie  circumstances  onder  which  they  bad  l^en  into  the  hands  of  the 
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HKiBy,  be  did  not  «tap  u  nniil,  in  doMciidiBg  the  italr-caie  of  tte 
ftiata,  A  penen,  drcMcd  in  a  pl^n  bine  gnat  ooU,  witb  «  iriK- 
tary  bat,  to  ^rhivb  wa*  aUaabed  a  mMal  eag^  fonttm,  but  no  coc^Lade, 
and  holding  a  Pf^  fo  bis  handj  prmed  forward  aa  aoon  ai  be  oboored 
that  tba  Emparw  did  not  atop,  ia  otiet  to  6Mow  bin,  and  piuiuit  hit 
petition.  The  prince  of  NenfcbAul,  wbo  fiiUowod  ibc  Emperor,  ttdd 
tbia  individual  that  he  might  pRacDt  bia  petitioB  wban  tite  parade  was 
over ;  Napoleon,  tbinking  only  <rf  fail  Nfaooera,  did  not  OMem  wbM 
Mssed  b^ind  him.  MotwiAstandiDg  the  olMemtion  of  the  prioce^of 
NenfcUtd,  tb»  man  continued  to  mlow,  affirming  diat  tbo  natnre  of 
hia  petition  did  not  admit  of  dday,  and  that  be  would  qieak  to  Napo- 
leon. General  RapPt  the  aid-de-camp  in  attendance,  obserring  that  be 
continued  to  preaa  forward,  and  that  ba  had  made  hia  way  up  to  the 
general  officen  wbo  f<dlowed  the  emperor,  leizcd  him  by  the  collar  ut 
bis  coat,  desiring  bim  sharply  to  retire.  In  doing  this  Genenl  Rxm 
felt  the  handle  of  an  instrument  in  the  man's  coat-pocket ;  he  grasped 
faim  more  firmly,  and  made  a  sign  to  two  gendarmes,  who  were  alwayt 
in  attendance  to  maiataio  order.  The  man  was  arrested,  and  eondncted 
immediately  to  the  gnsrd-faonse,'  which  was  sitnated  under  my  apart- 
ment. I  waa  myself  standing  at  one  of  my  windows,  which,  aa  tbey 
afibrded  a  good  idew  of  the  parade,  were  often  occupied  by  the  ladies  oT 
Vienna.  On  this  day  I  had  bad  die  bononr  to  receive  the  Coontcaa  of 
BeUcgarde,  the  lady  (tf  the  field-marshal,  and  Madame  tlie  Princess  of 
Fuistembeig}  I  wm  ttandiag  dose  to  them,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  difierent  personages  as  they  passed  in  the  court  below.  They  ob- 
served, as  well  as  myself,  the  arrest  which  bad  just  taken  place,  and 
being  corimu  to  know  the  cause,  begged  me  to  go  and  ascertain  iSte 
particulars.  I  addressed  myself  to  General  Rapp,  who  related  all  that 
bad  occurred,  and  informed  me,  that  upon  searching  the  individoal  at 
the  guard-house,  a  large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  sharpened  on 
both  sides,  was  feond  upon  bis  person :  with  this  instrument  be  had, 
no  doabt,  designed  to  assassinate  the  emperor ;  in  hct,  be  did  not  dis- 
semble that  such  was  his  intention.  I  returned  to  the  ladies  to  aoquaint 
them  with  what  I  bad  learot ;  tbey  expressed  the  utmost  detestation  of 
the  wretch  wbo  had  harboured  so  crimmal  a  design.  One  fact,  certain, 
positive,  and  incontestable,  is,  tiiat  Napoleon  olraerved  no  part  of  this 
transaction  during  the  review,  and  that  ne  was  not  informed  of  it  until 
be  returned  to  his  apartments.  He  ordered  the  fanatic  to  be  brought 
before  bito.  The  man  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Erfnrt,  and  that  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his 
life  the  attempt  which  he  had  just  made  to  deliver  Germany  from  her 
greatest  enemy;  he  added,  that  he  had  left  his  native  place  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  '  Suppose  I  sbouM 
pardon  you,' saidNapoleon, 'should  you  not  feel  yourself  bound  by  gnti> 
tude  to  renounce  the  idea  of  assassinating  meV  'I  do  not  advise  you  to 
pardon  me,'  replied  the  wretch, '  for  I  have  sworn  to  deatr*^  you.'  '  Sureiy> 
this  man  is  mad,'  said  Napoleon  to  Corvigart,  whom  he  had  sent  kr  no 
this  Qccauon ;  '  feel  his  pulse.'     Corvlsart  obeyed,  and  said  he  observed 
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monm,  wba«  be  wh  kept  for  wme  t 
pvBHnted  from  taking  Us  natnral  sleep,  and  igrtthilwd  to  a  Utile  frnit 
for  DonriBhmeDt,  in  mia  to  ireakcn  tin  coiutitntiiai,  and  extort  a  boo* 
femoa  of  the  namn  of  hia  accomidicet.  He  peiriatcd,  bmrerer,  in 
Biking  no  coofenioti,  and  in  boaiting  of  bn  criminal  de^gn.  He  mi 
bied  I7  a  miUtary  commiHioti,  and  tboL 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  these  memoir§  is  the 
accoiiQt  of  tbe  scene  which  took  place  when  Napoleon  first  com- 
municated to  Josephine  his  intentioa  of  repudiating  her  j  a  scene 
of  wbicb  oar  author,  from  the  part  he  took  10  it,  has  been  enabled 
to  giv«  some  very  interesting  details. 

"  Three  dayi  after  onr  arriviJ  at  Fontainbleau,  I  obierred  some  Indl- 
cadoni  of  saaneu  in  the  countenance  of  Josephine,  and  much  less 
freedom  in  the  deportment  of  Napoleon  towards  ha.  One  morning 
■Aer  breaUast,  the  Empress  did  me  the  honour  to  enter  into  conrerBa- 
tioD  with  me.  near  one  of  the  windows  of  her  apartment.  After  some 
indifferent  (^uestioos  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  spent  our  time  at 
Schoenbraon,  the  Empress  sud, '  Monsieur  de  Bautset,  I  rely  on  your 
attachment  to  my  interests,  and  I  tmst  you  will  answer  with  candour 
the  question  I  am  about  to  pat  to  you.'  I  assured  her  of  my  willingness 
to  give  her  every  information  in  my  powers  and  that  I  could  the  mora 
readily  do  so,  as  no  communication  had  been  made  to  me  which  I  bad 
engaged  not  to  divulge.  '  Well  then,'  said  she,  '  tell  me,  if  vou  know, 
why  the  private  communication  between  my  apartment  and  the  em- 
peror's is  closed.'  '  I  was  not  awaie  of  it,  maium :  all  I  know  is  that 
repairs  were  begun,  but  thev  have  been  suspended  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor  having  returned  sooner  than  was  expected.  Perhaps,  also, 
it  was  supposed  that,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  tlie  season,  it  was  not 
likely  Ibat  he  would  come  to  re»de  at  Fontsinbleau.  Tour  majesty 
may  see,  from  the  state  of  some  of  the  furniture  in  bis  apartments,  that 
things  are  in  an  unfinished  state.'  Such  was  my  answer,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  returning  any  other.  I  was  tuA 
called  apon  to  speak  of  circumstances  which  bad  fallen  under  my  own 
observation.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  words  which  this  excellent 
princess  addressed  to  me.  '  M.  de  Boiisset,  believe  me,  there  is  some 
mystery  in  all  this.'  This  conversation  tended  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me  during  the  negociations  at  Sdioenbrunn.  My 
sospicions  were  soon  confirmed. 

"  The  king  of  Saxony  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
Ibeir  majesties  quitted  Fontunbleau  on  the  14th.  Napoleon  rode  on 
horseback,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  de  I'Elysee,  which  was  at  that 
time  occupied  bj  the  king  ol  Saxony,  I  observed  tbe  embairastment 
of  Niqwieon  increase,  in  proportion  to  tbe  vagne  presentiment  erf  somti 
impending  calamity  entertained  by  Josephine. 

"  1  was  in  wuting  at  the  Tuileries  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  on  that  and  the  two  following  days,  I  lemwked  s  great  altttatioa 
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in  the  countenance,  of  the  emwesB,  and  a  ulent  constniat  in  tbe  msiUNr 
at  Napoleon.  -  If  be  broke  suence  during  dinner,  it  wm  only  to-adt  me 
•ome  abort  qoeationa,'  the  answera  to  which  it  ynt  evident  be  did  not 
Kiten  to. '  At  tbis  time,  dinner  seldom  leated  longer  Haa  ten  minates. 
The  dorm  burst  forth  on  Thursday,  tbe  SOth. 

"  Tleir  majeaties  aat  down  to  dinner.  Josephine  wore  m  large  white 
hat,  tied  under  the  chin,  which  conceded  a  part  of  her  tace.  I  tbaagbt 
I  could  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  she  haa  been  weeping,  and  that  she 
ttiU  with  difficulty  abst^ned  from  shedding  tean.  She  appeared  tbe 
image  of  grief  and  despair.  The  most  profound  silence  was  chserred 
during  dinner;  neither  of  them  partook  or  any  thing  that  was  act  before 
them,  except  to  preserve  appearances.  The  only  wards  nttered  wet« 
addressed  to  me  by  Napoleon :  '  How  is  tbe  weather  i''  As  he  sud  thia, 
he  rose  from  the  table.  Josephine  followed  slowly.  Coffee  was  broagbc 
is,  and  Napoleon  took  his  cap,  presented  by  tbe  page  Id  waiting,  nuking 
a  signal  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  retired  imme- 
diately, in  great  anxiety  and  dietress  of  mind.  I  sat  down  in  the 
dining-room,  near  the  door  of  the  emperor's  drawing -room,  watching 
mechanically  the  servants,  who  were  taking  away  what  had  been  served 
at  the  dinner  of  their  majesties,  when  suddenly  I  heard  violent  shrieks, 
uttered  by  Josephine,  in  the  emperor's  apartment.  One  of  the  grooms 
of  the  chamber  supposing  the  empress  to  be  ill  was  about  to  open  the 
door,  I  prevented  him,  observing  that  the  emperor  would  call  for  assist- 
ance, if  he  jailged  it  necessary,  vl  was  standing  near  the  door  when 
Napoleon  opened  it  himself,  and  perceiving  me,  sud,  in  a  hurried  man- 
.ner,  'Come  in,  Bansset,  and  shut  the  dow.'  I  entered  the  apartnient, 
and  perceived  the  empress  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  uttering  the  most 

Siercing  shrieks.  'No,  I  shall  never  survive  it,  said  the  unf(»tunate 
osephine.  Napoleon  said  to  me,  'Are  you  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
Josephine,  and  carry  ber  by  the  private  staircase  to  her  apBrtment,  that 
proper  assistance  may  be  rendered  her  ? '  I  obeyed,  and  nused  the 
princess,  whom  I  believed  to  be  labouring  under  a  nervous  attack.  With 
the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  I  r^sed  her  in  my  arms ;  lie  himself  took 
up  one  of  the  candles  on  the  table,  and  lighted  me  to  the  private  stair- 
case. When  we  came  to  tbe  first  step  of  the  staircase,  1  observed  to 
Napoleon  that  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  my  going  down  witboot 
danger  of  falling.  He  immediately  called  the  keeper  of  tbe  portfolio, 
who  watched  dav  and  night  at  the  door  of  bis  cabinet,  which  comma- 
nicated  with  the  lobby  of  the  stwrcase.  Napoleon  gave  bim  the  candle, 
which  we  no  longer  wanted,  as  these  passages  were  lighted ;  ordered  the 


*  Odc  of  our  contemporaries,  who  hu  anddpsted  ui  in  thia  eitiact,  t.  .  ■.. — 
Ifapo1eon'sqiiatIoii,((}ueami/aii'iir)  What  uU  o'cliK-Jit  bd  error  which  we  ve  tbe 
more  diipoied  to  noUce,  u  it  n»j  hive  Ihe  effect  of  cuting  an  Rddttjonal  ibadc  of 
cnormil;  on  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  id  the  e;e>  of  tbe  sei,  to  wbon  lii)  mataeat 
of  Jouphhie  will  xppeu  luSdealij  inexcuuble,  withoat  tbii  aggravstiii^  feainre  in  U. 
"Aik  not  tbe  hoar,"  ui'i  a  poet  of  indiipatabJe  Buthorlt;  id  all  poinU  wbere  tb« 
delicocj  due  to  female  feelings  is  involred.  Tbe  state  of  the  weather  was  a  br  leu 
offenUTB  tubject  of  euqotrj,  ilnce  the  dEpreuiug  influence  of  bad  weather  nugfat 
poisiblj)  hare  accoonted,  in  tome  degree,  for  his  absnaction  and  want  of  a 
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oficer  to  go  foimrcl,  and  took  baid  hiouelf  of  tbe  two  legi  of  JoM- 
phine,  to  uaiit  me  in  curpng  ber  down-  At  one  moment,  my  snord 
got  in  the  way,  and  we  had  m  aeoriy  fallea ;  but  luckily  we  arrived  at 
the  bottom  without  accideot,  and  deposited  oui  precious  burthen  on  a 
sofa  in  her  bedchamber.  The  emperor  went  immediately  to  the  bell,  and 
TSBg  for  tbe  empreis's  women.  When  I  first  took  up  tbe  einpress,  she 
ceased  to  ntter  any  complaint.  1  thought  she  bad  fainted;  hot  at  the 
time  my  sword  got  entangled,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  narrow  staircase,  I 
waa  obUged  to  press  her  more  closely,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  alt  tbe  parties 
engaged  in  tbia  painful  scene.  My  arms  encompassad  the  wust  of  the 
empress :  her  back  rested  against  my  breast,  and  her  head  reposed  npoa 

aright  shonldcT.  When  she  f«tt  the  effort  I  made  to  prevent  our 
ing,  abe  smd  in  a  low  voice,  '  You  press  me  too  bard.'  I  then  per- 
ceived that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  for  ber  safety,  and  that  she 
had  only  been  deprived  of  aensatton  for  tbe  moment.  During  the  whole 
of  this  scene,  my  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  Josephine,  whose 
utnation  greatly  distressed  me.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
Napokon  ;  bnt  as  soon  as  the  female  attendants  of  the  empress  came 
to  her  assistance,  Napoleon  went  into  a  small  room  adioioing  tbe  bed- 
chamber, and  I  followed  him.  His  agitation  and  anxiety  were  excessive. 
He  acquainted  me  with  the  canse  of  all  Uiat  bad  just  taken  place,  and 
added  these  words :  '  The  interest  of  France  and  of  my  dynasty  obliges 
me  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  mv  heart.  The  divorce  has  become  a  punfiil 
duty  for  me ;  I  am  the  more  distressed  at  this  scene,  as  Josephine  must 
have  known,  for  the  last  three  days,  from  Hortensia,  the  painful  necea- 
tatf  vriiicb  condemns  me  to  separate  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all  my 
aool;  I  thonght  she  had  more  fortitude,  and  I  was  not  prepared  ftx- 
these  violent  flbuUhifma  of  grief.'  Tbe  emperor's  emotion  compelled 
bim  to  take  breath  for  some  time  between  every  sentence  he  uttered. 
His  word*  fell  from  him  with  difficnlty;  bis  voice  fanltered;  and  his 
eyes  vrere  safibsed  with  lean.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  in  a  state 
at  gnat  mental  distraction  to  have  conunnnicated  so  many  particulars 
to  roe,  who  was  ao  bi  removed  frmn  his  counsels  and  confidence.  TIm 
whde  of  tiiii  scene  did  not  last  longer  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
NuNJeon  sent  immediately  for  Corvisart,  the  Queen  Hortensia,  Camba- 
cerjs,  and  Fouche,  and  before  retiring  to  bis  apartment,  went  himself  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  Josephine,  whom  he  found  more  calm  and 
resigned. 

"  Hie  momentary  weakness  which  overcame  Josephine,  on  bearing 
ber  hu  from  the  motrth  of  Napoleon,  was  the  oidy  one  which  she  ex- 
hibited. She  made  it  her  glory  to  gain  a  conqnest  over  heiaclf,  and  to 
coofom,  without  appirent  tSait,  to  the  new  dntiet  which  she  vras  called 


The  reflections  of  M.  de  Bausset  on  the  separation  of  Jo- 
sephine from  Napoleon  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the 
ouer^tions  to  be  found  in  these  Tolumes,  on  subjects  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  author's  department.  The  ex-prefect 
of  the  imperial  palace  is  always  an  ex-picfect;    be  aees  ever^ 
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thng  witb  Um  e^  of  a  d-dntaa  au^enatemdaalt  of  t 
finds  reasons  to  congratulate  Joaephuw  oa  her  divorce,  iBasnauch 
as  she  thereby  acquired  a  ^ater  degree  of  independence,  and 
was  enabled  to  (£ne  at  more  regular  hours. 

"  In  bet  palace  at  Malnutiaon,  where  she  miintwinft^  the  lanlt  and 
■lileadour  of  a  dowwr  emprew,  I  think  rite  wai  luqmier,  vtd  Ina  de- 
peodaat  than  at  the  Ttaileries.  At  the  latter  {mlace  the  wu  onder  tiie 
neceatity  of  conftHUimg  to  the  tastes  and  habiti  of  Napcdeon.  The 
cEtwur  was  regularly  serred  at  «ix  o'clock.  It  happened  one  day,  or  m- 
tbor  one  night,  Nt^teon  having  ibrgotten  thatdiniKr  had  been  anDOomeed, 
caoM  ont  of  his  rcxun  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  observed  to  Jasqduoe,  '  I 
think  it  is  rather  late.'  '  Fast  eleven  o'clock,'  said  she  siuiling.  '  I  really 
thought  I  had  dined,'  said  N^toleoQ,  as  he  sat  down  to  table.  Tkit  *tff 
daaat  wat  a  virtue  which  Josephine  bad  to  exercise  on  ukks  than  one 
occaaioD,  Napoleon  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  said  '  I  gain  nothii^ 
bat  tnttlei,  while  Joscfthine,  by  her  goodness,  wins  the  hearts  <tf  alt 
Buukind.' " 

M.  de  Bausset,  natprall^  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  operatioDa  vhich  fell  within  his  peculiar  department,  seems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  breakfasts  and  dinners  comprehmded 
all  that  was  most  essential  to  human  enjoyment,  and  mat  no  cir- 
ciunstances  could  justify  a  want  of  regularity  at  those  meals. 
Tlie  day  alluded  to  in  die  following  anecdote  was  &at  of  the 
hatde  of  the  Moscowa. 

*'  At  twdvt  o'doA.  I  adted  Niqxilean,  whether  be  wonU  bnakAat ) 
the  battle  was  not  yet  gained,  and  he  signified  his  lefosal  by  a  gmit. 
I  had  ihcia^nMleBce  to  wydiM  there  waa  so  reason  in  tbeworidwUil 
--'^'-  D&ombnak&sting,  whcnhehaddieofiporfcHnity; 

MdBMinawiqrsuScieDliyaDcerananioa.  Sosae- 
e  day  he  look  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  ^sm  oi  Chatt- 
bettbs  widKMt  water.  He  had  takea  a  glass  of  pnnA  at  tea  o'dock  in 
the  motofaig,  sa  be  was  s»fimng  aader  a  seroe  coU." 

Good  feeding  n  so  manifestly  a  part  of  the  worthy  prefect's 
practical  raondity,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  freqneatly 
alluding  to  his  obesity,  and  his  gout.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
devout  observer  of  his  own  principles,  and  never  to  have  commit- 
ted the  sin  of  declining  a  good  meal,  when  the  creature-comforts 
claimed  his  attentions.  He  was  of  a  corpulency  ^^ch  even  die 
'  hatddiips  of  the  retreat  from  Russia  failed  to  reduce,  and  be  teld 
ns  that  on  his  first  inteniew  with  Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Moscow,  the  Emperor  observed  with  a  bitter  smile,  that  he  ww 
I»«ibably  die  mly  pertoa  whom  that  calamitous  retreat  bad  not 
nada  ifaianer.  His  gout  waa  a  aore  hindrance  to  him  during  tha 
rMfoat  ftom  Russia,  but  it  was  cured,  as  he  assures  ih,  by  the 
cxcesuve  cold  to  which  he  was  eiposed,  aided  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
awl  he  is  the  mora  coafirmed  in  these  ther^teutic  coaclasiaas,  as 
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he  esperienced  the  same  beneficial  effects  from  die  same  cansn 
during  the  Spanish  campaign.  We  shall  extract  bo^  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  prefect  obliges  us  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  gout  was  cured  by  the  joint  influence  of  cold  and 
terror. 

"  Napdeen  liitving  determiDed  to  ford  the  Ezla  at  some  distance  irom 
a  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  English,  statimed  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
as  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  fires  were  lighted.  I  arrired  wKh 
the  others,  monnted  upon  a  fine  mole  which  I  had  taken  trom  my 
caleche,  as  my  saddle  horses  were  all  lame.  1  perceiTed  with  pleasure 
the  bri^t  fires  at  which  I  expected  to  have  the  aatisfaction  of  warming 
myself;  but  I  was  disappointed  In  this  expectation,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
alighted  from  my  mule  than  Napoleon  said,  '  come,  Bausset  j  pass  the 
ford,  and  prepare  my  quarters  at  Benavento.'  I  remounted  my  mnle  a« 
quickly  as  1  was  aide,  and  placed  myself  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  which  passed  in  single  file,  so  narrow  was  tlie  passage.  'H%eB 
I  had  arrired  ncany  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  my  mule  quitted  the  line, 
and  began  to  swim  to  the  left  of  it.  1  certainly  was  not  at  my  ease,  hat 
]  bad  tEie  prudence  not  to  check  it,  but  to  id>andon  myself  to  my  fate, 
or  rather  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal.  I  feltthe  water  already  above 
my  knees,  when  fortunately,  my  mule  regained  a  firm  footing,  and  con- 
ducted me  safely  to  the  other  side.  This  river  is  almost  as  broad  as  the 
Seme  below  the  Foot  Royal,  and  mnch  more  rapid.  Refreshed  by  the 
water,  the  animal  galoped  to  Benavento  without  stopping,  and  I  leamt 
•n  the  same  evening  die  whole  amount  of  the  danger  I  hod  ran,  Tbe 
EmperoTrwben  he  saw  me  quit  the  file  whidi  was  oxMsing  the  ford, 
believed  I  tbouUI  perish.  I  was  so  benumbed  by  the  treeung  water 
whidi  had  penetrated  my  clothes,  that  on  arriving  at  Benavento,  sod 
qnitting  my  saddle,  I  feh  my  legs  sink  under  me.  Some  servants,  wbo 
had  psMcd  the  fiird,  supported  me,  carried  me  to  a  good  fire,  and  ena- 
Ued  me  bytbdr  attentions  to  execute  the  orders  I  bad  received.  '  Bat 
what  wa  most  extnurdinaiy,  Ibe  gout,  which  bad  afflicted  me  for  some 
months,  eased  all  at  once  to  torment  me." 

During  his  retreat  from  Russia  his  arthritic  symptoms  were 
more  vit^nt,  and  his  sufferings  from  cold  utd  apprehension,  to 
which  he  a'gaia  attributes  his  care,  were  proportiooally  severe. 

"Meanwhile  my  gouty  pains  increased,  and  I  was  completely  unable 
to  stand  npon  my  fe^.  On  the  1 1th  and  I2tb  ol  November  the  pain 
became  ncruciating,  and  I  began  to  be  idarmed  for  oiy  safety.  But  on 
the  tStb,  owing  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  M.  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
(Caulin court),  I  was  placed  on  an  open  carriage  (Britachia),  drawn  by 
two  good  horses,  whico  was  allotted  to  the  courier  who  carried  the  de> 
spatcbes.  The  grand  mushal  had  had  tbe  goodness  to  cause  some  pro- 
vuions  and  bottles  of  brandy  to  be  placed  on  this  britKhka.  I  ^ways 
carried  with  me  a  phosphorus  box,  and  some  cods  of  candle,  which  I 
found  extremdy  usefaL    I^rc  was  a  quantity  of  straw  on  this  carriage 

"■-■•■">•■■•  ,,",S.,OOglC 
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which  contribBted  greatly  to  my  comfort.  We  let  oat  st  u  o'cdac^  ia 
the  evening,  the  wnther  being  iatcosely  cM  bat  dry.  We  made  ae«e- 
nl  league*  at  a  quick  pace,  .and  met  on  tbe  road  a  gnat  Damber  of 
straggliDg  soldiers,  tsaXaa  of  artillery,  carnages  of  all  sorts,  mrai  leading 
saddle  horses,  &c.  eveiy  ooe  being  anxions  to  get  forward,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  Uist  the  head-quarters  at  Smolensk  were  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  evcniog  when  ym  reaefaed  ^K  middle  <rf  m 
high  hill  covered  with  ice ;  our  horses  already  &tigned  refiued  to  ad- 
nnce  in  spite  of  all  tbe  efforts  of  the  driver;  aUbeooglddowaitopw.mrt 
die  carriage  from  going  bnck,  by  supporting  the  whtela  with  gmt  pieces 
of  ics.  1  percelv^  at  a  short  distance  a  bivouac  of  artQlary-men,  ^rba 
had  also  been  obliged  to  stop,  and  who  were  waraiii^  tbemsdrei  near 
a  p>od  fire  while  their  horses  rested.  I  despatched  my  cmtrier  to  heg 
tbem  to  assist  os,  promisii^  diem  a  liberal  niward,  bat  Dot  one  ef  tbem 
would  stir  ftmi  the  fira  fm  any  sum  that  cavU  be  o^nA.  Dinta^  dkis 
negocisCioo,  the  cold  which  waa  now  at  23°  begm  to  afeot  rae  aererdr, 
and  tbe  idea  occnrred  to  me  of  lifting  a  caodle,  iridcli  1  bdd,  eovuvd 
aver  with  mj  bands,  near  my  face,  to  protect  it  from  tbe  freezing  ut-- 
moaphere,  tiQ  heaMs  should  send  me  some  relief.  My  feet  were  well 
wrapped  up  in  the  straw,  and  I  was  the  less  anxioin  about  tbem,  aa  I 
bad  completely  ceased  to  feel  diem.  Placed  upon  this  bed  of  misery,  I 
saw  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  envy  all  those  who,  either  on  bone 
er  foot,  succeeded  in  getting  up  diis  fatal  mouotatn.  Among  the  fbrtn- 
nate  persona  whom  I  saw  past  I  recogoiscd  M.  Adnet,  wboas  bnae, 
more  spirited  than  both  mine,  aaotnded  witlwat  difltcnlty.  Upon  my 
ci^iag  nbn,  he  canae  up  to  me,  and  pnmiacd  ta  retara 
at  Boon  as  he  had  plucd  bi»  wife  oa  tin  mnHnit. 
again }  aqd  it  it  only  the  reoc^ectioa  <£  the  diasttfans  < 
trading  th«  retreat,  in  which  indeed  an  excote  for  bit  omduct  may  be 
fanad,  that  rettmiu  me  fron  laxiag  bin  wilt  tdfisbneta  aad  ingntlabida. 
Uf  driter  addraased  himself  in  vain  to  all  irtm  paaaed,  aad  my  watdi 
had  already  Mrock  twelve  o'cloiA,  triwn  prorotenco  braoght  to  ny  ud  a 
docen  grenadiers  of  tbe  brave  gnan^  who  had  been  sent  fniwvt!  for 
tbe  serrlce  of  tbe  fimpctor't  h^>qsarten,  and  who,  hamng  lean  me 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  Nq>otton,  bad  do  difficulty  in  recogniaing 
me,  and  taking  an  interest  in  my  condition.  The  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  frozen  and  did  not  at  first  r«vulve  ;  but  the  carriage  sKd  along  like 
a  sledge.  By  the  assistance  of  these  brave  men  I  got  over  this  odious 
momitun ;  I  leered  them  gold,  which  tfaey  refosed,  but  I  tbooght  at 
the  bottles  of  brandy,  which  they  accepted  with  gratitude.  I  continaed 
my  jouniey  without  farther  difficulty  as  &r  as  Koiytnia,  where  the  first 
detachment  of  the  Emperor's  suite,  which  bad  left  Sm<^eusk  some  time 
before  me,  was  quartered  ;  but  no  post-horses  were  to  be  obtuned ;  and 
I  was  obliged  therefore  to  proceed  to  head-quarters  with  the  same  horses, 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping)  but  I  was  afraid  of  getting  down, 
lest  my  gouty  pains  should  return.  At  length  I  ventured  to  descend  with 
gnat  prwKatioa,  and  was  agreeably  surprieed  to  find  that  my  goat  bad 
gone,  and  that  I  conld  move  my  Umbs  without  the  least  inconvenieitce. 
I  walked  txddly,  baring  the  presence  of  mind,  however,  not  to  appnadi 


a  laige  fiie  iriiich  I  pcroeiTcd  ia  ft  roon  wfaen  (he  MrrNitt  beloi^ag  ta 
tlw  kitchcB  bad  estaUished  theoiBelTeg.  I  took  a  little  exercite,  and  mou 
restored  a  healthy  circulation.  I  sobmit  this  case  to  the  gentlemen  oE 
the  faculty.  Severe  cdd  with  great  mental  anxiety,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  circamstances  nnder  which  I  passed  this  long  night,  re- 
stored to  me  my  strength  and  health,  the  first  of  blessings,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  this  fact ;  I  merely  state  it  aa  it  occurred." 

The  prefect  did  not  accompaay  Napoleon  mi  the  espedition  to 
Huasia ;  but  he  joined  him  at  head-quarters  on  the  day  preceding 
the  batUe  of  the  Moscowa,  being  the  besrer  of  despatdies  from 
the  Empress  Maiia  Lonisa,  and  also  of  a  portrak  of  her  son, 
fmiBted  by  Gerard.  His  account  of  the  nnanner  in  which  Napo- 
leon received  this  portrait  coincides  with  that  which  has  been 
given  in  some  other  publications.  There  was  no  want  of  amia- 
bility in  the  character  of  Ni^leon,  and  his  paternal  feelings  were 
probably  excited  at  the  sight  of  his  child's  portrait;  but  if  any 
tiling  could  create  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  hia  emotion^ 
it  would  be  the  empirical  manner  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  them. 
He  seems  always  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  octiog  a  part;  ob 
this  occasioa  be  played  the  bAer. 

"1  delivered  (he  despatches  with  which  the  Empress  had  entrusted 
ne,  and  begged  to  know  his  wishes  with  respect  to  his  son's  portrut. 
I  Aeo^t  that  on  the  evening  before  the  great  battle  which  he  had  so 
loog  aideatl^  desired,  he  would  defer  giving  directions  for  opening  the 
«ate  wbicb  contauied  the  portrwt.  I  was  mistaken  ;  eager  to  eajoy  a 
sight  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  directed  me  to  have  it  brought  |o  his  tent 
immediately.  I  canuot  espiess  the  pleasure  which  this  sight  gave  him  j 
T^«t  at  not  being  able  to  clasp  his  son  to  his  bosom  was  the  only 
tfaovght  which  int^ered  with  the  pleasing  emotions  it  inspired.  His 
eyes  expressed  the  tenderest  satisbction.  He  himself  called  all  the  offi- 
cers of  his  hoosebtdd,  and  aH  the  generals  who  were  awaiting  .his  orders 
at  a  short  distaiice,  that  they  might  participate  ia  the  feelings  with  which 
Me  heart  was  fSlcd.  'Oendemen,' said  he,'if  my  son  wete  fifteeeu  year* 
old,  believe  me  he  should  be  here  in  peison  in  the  midst  of  the  bravo. 
A  momoit  afierwards,  he  added, '  this  portrait  is  admirable.'  He  had  it 
placed  owtside  his  tent  on  a  chair,  that  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of 
hia  guard  might  see  it,  and  be  inspired  with  new  courage  at  the  sight. 
The  portrait  remained  there  the  whole  day." 

M.  de  Bansaet  did  not  at  this  time  obaerve  that  r^aarkable 
riteratioD  in  the  heahk  of  Napoleon  on  whif:h  so  much  stress  is 
laitf  by  Count  Segur  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Russia. 
Segur  represents  Napoleon  aa  labouring  under  severe  disease  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  and  attributes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  calami- 
tiea  which  afterwards  befel  the  French  army  to  theatate  of  physical 
Aod  menial  piostratiQp,  which  paralysed  the  Emperor's  energies 
o»  that  momentous  occaaioa.     M.  de  Bausset,  on  the  contrary, 
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represents  Napoleon  as  perfectly  well  at  this  time,  bodi  io  body 
and  mind,  and  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  fatigues  he  had  under- 
gone duriug  his  rapid  march. 

"  Id  the  moniing  of  this  day,  (says  M.  de  Bausset,)  at  once  so  glorious 
aad  fotal  to  the  French  snny,  some  bullets  passed  over  the  head  of  Na- 
poleoD,  and  the  group  in  which  we  were  assembled  behiud  hint.  He 
ordered  General  Sorbier  to  Bdvaoce  with  some  batteries  of  the  artillery 
of  the  guanl,  to  rid  us  of  this  snuoysnce.  An  hour  or  two  after 
the  bullets  re-appeared,  and  we  supposed  the  enemy  had  reraincd  the 
position  from  which  lie  had  been  dislodged  by  our  artillery,  lite  firing 
however  gradually  relaxed,  aod  the  bullets  came  dowly  ndling,  as  tbeir 
force  was  almost  expended,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleoo,  wlio  pushed  them 
qnietty  away  with  his  foot,  as  people  remove  a  stone  that  lies  in  their 
way  in  walking.  He  tallied  with  Marshal  Davoust,  wbo  had  just  had 
a  horse  killed  under  him  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  who,  still  suSenng  from 
the  shock  he  had  received  io  his  fall,  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  Napo- 
leon as  he  walked  r^idly  to  and  fro  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sound  of  the  Rassian  cannon  died 
away.  The  great  redoubt  once  carried,  disorder  seized  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  they  fought  only  to  make  good  their  retreat.  The  Tictory 
was  complete;  our  trophies  immense j  hut  50,000  warrion  of  all  na- 
tions lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Rnssians  lost  more  than 
30,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  wounded  and  takea  ptisoners." 

Our  author  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  SOtfa  of  December,  nothing 
thinner,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  journey  ^m  Moscow,  and 
even  improved  in  health  by  the  disciplioe  he  had  undergone.  Id 
the  fbllovring  May  he  accompanied  Kapoleon  to  Mentz;  and 
after  the  ba^e  of  Lutzen — at  which  be  did  not  assist,  having 
been  left  behind  with  one  of  his  brother  ofiicera  of  the  household 
—he  proceeded  to  the  emperor's  head  quarters  at  Dresden.  Tlie 
death  of  Marshal  Bessi^res,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lut- 
2ea,  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  essayinghis  skill  in  a  historical 
portrait  of  the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  prefect's  best  efforts. 

"  The  Count  of  Tarenne  and  myself  received  orders  to  repair  to  bead 
quarters.  We  arrived  st  Dresden  on  the  Ifith  of  May.  The  next 
ropming  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli  (Duroc)  ;  we  talked  abovt  the 
successes  of  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  and  we  expressed  our  r^ret 
for  the  loss  of  Marshal  Bessiferes.  I  skaJl  never  forget  the  last  wixds  <rf 
Daroc  on  this  occasion  ;  '  This  lasts  too  long ;  we  shall  all  be  carried  oS.' 
A  fiew  days  after  he  was  himself  mtntslly  wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  as 
the  duke  of  Istria  had  been.  He  lived  some  hours,  having  hsd  the 
consdation  of  witnessing  the  profound  grief  of  the  emperor,  who  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  qmt  him  at  bis  own  earnest  entreaty.  I  con- 
sider  the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Friuli  as  one  of  the  greatest  which 
Napdeon  could  hsve' sustained.  He  was 'Bcarcelv  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  pniihed.    He  was  of  a  good  and  rather  elegant  figoie,  and  of 
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*  clear,  ruddy  complexion  t  bis  pb^iognomy  was  £rave,  aotten,,  and  of 
a  forbiddiog  coldneu  wben  he  lutened  to  any  one  whom  be  disliked, 
but  OD  other,  occaaions  it  was  mild  and  agreeable.  He  wat  in  ceneial 
a  ailent  observer,  for  bit.  character  waa  cold  and  serious.  He  had  natn- 
rolly  a  fine .  sense  of  pr<^>riety,,  and  was  in  the  highest  dt^ree  ofiendcd 
by  the  smallest  violation  of  decorum.  Discretion  and  firmness  were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character.  He  had  settled  the  detsils 
of  hii  department  on ,  a  fixed  and  positive  basis ;  reserving  the  advan- 
tages of  bis  sitDation,  bis  penonal  qualities,  and  bis  immense  credit,  ,be 
never  made  an  ostentations  display  of  them  j  he  lived  for  no  other  object 
than  to  shoir  bis  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  N^x^eon,  The 
lowest,,  as  well  a«  the  most  important  details  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  palace  were  familiar  to  him;  in  transacting  bast- 
nest  he  was  always  clear  and  ready ;  a  rigid  observer  of  the  regulations 
which  he  had  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt,  he  exacted  a  timilar 
adherence  to  tbem  from  others,  and  never  made  any  allowances  for 
negligence  or  foi^tfulnesa.  He  loved  the  arts,  reverenced  talent,  and 
though  he  might  have  fearlessly  relied  upon  his  own  sonnd  and  en- 
lightened taste,  WBi  inflaenced  only  in  his  judgment  by  the  relatiaD 
which  works  of  genius  bore  to  the  glory  of  the  emperor.  Access  to  bii 
apartments,  which  was  generally  difficult,  was  never  so  to  distinguished 
men,  who  could  contribute  by.their  talent  to  add  splendor  to  the  reign 
of  Napoleon ;  no  oue  knew  better  than  himself  the  tastes  and  character 
of  that  prince ;  no  one  exercised  over  him  a  more  marked  and  uniform 
influence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor  was  himself  sensible  of 
this  influence,  and  never  endeavoured  to  withdraw  himself  from  it.  The 
sound  judgment  and  sagacity  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  always'  prevented 
him  from  opposing  the  first  impulses  of  Napoleon,  which  were  sometimea 
loo  vehement  and  precipitate;  a  few  hours  after  be  would  avert  any 
evil  consequences  likely  to  result  from  them.  His  object  was  always  to 
maintain  the  fidelity  and  usefulness  of  Napoleon's  subjects ;  to  make  the 
emperor  beloved,  and  to  control  public  opinion j  but, perhaps  be  dis- 
dained a  little  too  much,  in  bis  own  case,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  men 
whom  he  obliged  only  as  it  were  at  cross  purposes,  and  frequently 
without  their  being  aware  of  tbe  obligation.'  One  fact  is  cettsin,  that 
Napoleon  never  kept  any  thing  secret  from  him,  which  he  did  from  every 
one  else,  not  even  excepting  tbe  Prince  of  Neufchitel.  Duroc  was 
Ifapolem't  coasdence;  the  emperor  disclosed  to  him  his  causes  of  un- 
easiness, like  a  pleader  desirous  of  obtBtning  the  suffrage  of  a  judge. 
The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  tbem  was  honourable  to  both. 

After  our  return  from  Moscow,  General  L ,  governor  of  the  palace 

of  St.  Cloud,  who,  during  that  memorable  campaign,  had  governed  tbe 
province  of  Koenigsberg,  and  whose  division  bad  been  of  »o  little  ser- 
vice on  tbe  apprtnch  to  Vilna,  presented  himself  at  tbe  levee  of  tbe 
emperor,  wbo  conceived  that  be  bad  the  strongest  grounds  for  reproacb- 
iog  him  with  his  misconduct.  His  indignation  was  such,  that  be  ordered 
bim  to  send  iu  to  the  grand  marshal,  on  the  very  day,  his  resignation  of 
the  offices  of  gbvenior  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  never  to  appear 
before  bim  again.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  explanation,  but  went 
ont  with  tbe  grand  marshal  into  tbe  gardens  of  the  palace  Elys^. 
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wbere  be  men  rerided.  H«  wtdlMxl  ttann^  aS  pnti  of  diuu  ibr  aUbot 
RD  boar,  tftlking  nith  great  tAwBeace ;  tbe  gnnd  nunM  ftlkwii.il. 
Mid  listciRd  wltbost  sMakiRg.  KaptAcoii  at  laK  aat  d»«B  ia  a  litlk  ar- 
bour, where  be  iMdordendhli  tmaUatt  Is  battrrcd;  111  tnii  iiiiiiHaiilj 
repe^TDg,  daring  the  trbole  time  it  lasted,  bi>  orders  fi»  Ae  dtwaJMal  of 

GeoenJ  L from  bit  plaee.   '  Do  yon  hear  me  )*  add  be  to  tbe  dbke, 

'  tbia  very  day  !'  '  YeS,  sire,'  were  tbe  only  tnuds  ttttered  by  tbe  grand 
taarsbal,  in  wbose  eyee  1  read  the  hope  of  brtegiog  tht  tmpma  h»A  to 
rensoD.  TVm  afiair  waa  arrange  In  the  evming.  Not  a  tnml  mosv 
was  said  of  tbe  dismisenl  of  the  general  j  tbe  grand  manbst,  buwtiwj, 
advised  bitn  to  remaio  in  retirement  for  some  time,  as  tbeie  were  too 
many  witnesses  of  tbe  scene  wbich  had  taken  place  in  tbe  tooT^ag." 

At  Dresden,  M.  de  Bausset  and  the  Count  de  Narbonne  had 
tbe  management  of  a  company  of  French  players,  wfaidi  had 
been  summoned  from  Paris  to  perform  in  a  theatre  attached  to 
a  palace  occupied  by  Napoleon.  At  this  time,  we  are  told,  a 
remarkable  change  took  place  in  tbe  taste  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
hidierto  preferred  tragedy,  but  now  entertained  a  predilectioQ  for 
conedy;  and  M.  de  Bausiet  iavours  us  with  wlmt  he  cotukkn 
a  novel  solution  of  this  pheaotnenon. 

"  In  tbe  period  of  yontb  and  tbe  passions,  tbe  most  Rnisbed  produc- 
tions of  our  tragic  poets  transport  as  to  an  tiDknown  md  conventiima] 
world,  in  wbich  every  tbing,  even  to  the  langn^e  and  the  dnsa  <d 
tbe  actors,  addresses  itself  in  a  sphere  of  elevation  to  tbe  senses  and 
to  tbe  Bonl.  This  is  tbe  period  of  illusions  which  delight  and  snlxhie  us. 
As  we  grow  older,  onr  entbnsiam  subsides;  we  prefer  pictures  of  red 
life  to  those  of  an  ideal  worid,  and  are  more  interested  Dy  faithful  deli- 
neations  of  character  and  mannera.  Undoubtedly  tbe  admirable  talents 
of  Miles.  Mars,  Fleari,  &c.  mig^t  of  themsetves  bccodnt  for  this 
change  in  the  taste  of  Napoleon,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own 
ohserratioDs,  tbe  reason  wbidi  I  have  just  assigned  appears  the  tnoM 
probable,  I  chose  the  time  of  the  emperor's  breakfast  to  lay  before 
him  the  pieces  wbich  conld  be  represented.  In  genera)  be  denred  me 
to  read  the  names  of  them  aloud,  and  then  made  his  selection.  One 
day,  wlien  the  Inirigve  £;)(rio&»re  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  asked 
me  iriietber  that  piece  was  not  written  by  Fabre  dHSglautioe.  "nie 
prince  of  Nenfcb&td,  who  was  breaUasltng  with  bim.  raswered  in  4ie 
affirmMive,  and  began  to  make  some  remans  on  tbe  PItiiatte  lie  MoSare, 
flf  the  same  author. 

"Napoleon  then  took  occasion  to  crhictse  sererely  this  play  of 
M .  d^glsDtine,  wbich  he  declared  to  be  a  deniicable  prodnctlon,  botb 
in  point  of  iuvention  and  style.  Talma  and  Mae.  Man  were  CreqtieAdy 
admitted,  at  this  time,  during  tbe  emperor's  breakfasts.  On  one  ocr»- 
aion,  MHe.  Mars,  beine  a^ed  at  what  age  she  made  her  d^but.  tepUed, 
'  Sire,  I  began  when  I  wag  quite  little ;  I  dipped  1n  without  wing 
noticed.'  '  Withont  being  noticed  I' said  tbe  enrperor;  'you  mistake^ 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  gradually  extorted  mnn  ns  our  admiratkni. 
Believe  me,  your  uncommon  tdents  have  always  receired  my  apphuse, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  France."*  »     (khji  ■ 
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The  mBimer  in  vrhick  the  prtfMt  brings  tbe  result  of  bbpix^ 
fesnonxl  observatioDS  into  pla;,  id  order  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  master's  vijtuei,  ie  sufficiently  dextrous.  Thus  we  htve 
official  iofomiatioii  of  the  emperor's  extraordinary  cleanliness  in- 
bating  ;  n  quality,  which,  by  reason  of  its  infrequency  among 
Frenchmen,  was,  perhaps,  wortii  commemorating,  though  the 
prefect's  proof  oif  the  allegation,  aamely,  Aiat  the  emperor  did 
not  like  to  find  a  human  hair  in  bis  potl^e,  is  rather  unsatisfactoi^. 
To  Aow  how  one  virtue  may  illuMrate  another,  however,  the  pre- 
fect ii^eniously  adduces  this  preference  trf'  ansophisticated  potag«t 
as  an  argument  to  prove  hia  hero's  extraordinary  self-cominand. 

"  As  every  circumitance  connected  with  tbe  life  of  Napoleon'  ia  inte- 
resting, I  will  here  mention  bd  occurrence  which  1  myself  witnessed, 
and  which  pravei  tbe  command  he  had  over  himself.  He  hod  a  greater 
repugnance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  to  every  thing  wfaicb  was 
not  perfectly  clean.  The  bare  idea  of  a  human  hair  in  a  dish  wontd 
have  been  suScieut  to  turn  bis  stomach,  and  make  him  quit  the  table. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  corps  de  garde 
uid  aitillety,  he  ordered  the  bread  and  soup,  as  they  were  given  out  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  commissary,  to  he  brought  to  him.  He  took  n^  a 
spooD,  and  filled  it.  The  first  thing  which  he  perceived  was  a  long  hair; 
bie  took  it  out  courageously,  without  manifesting  the  lesit  disgust,  and 
swaUoved  tbe  soap,  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  fe^ngs  of  tbe  soldiers  by 
vtj  bank  observatKaw  <si  this  act  of  negligence." 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  Napo- 
leon's m^panimity,  and  of  his  philosophical  indifference  to  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  The  ex-prefect  foraets,  as  in  duty  bound,  tbe  fate  of 
Palm,  the  suppression  of  L'Allem»D6  and  the  treatment  of  its 
author,  the  subjugated  state  of  the  French  presa,  and  tbe  hatred 
of  free  discussion,  as  indeed  of  all  free  institutious,  which  go- 
verned N^K>leon's  policy,  and  gave  to  hia  whole  civil  career  a 
t^aracter  at  absolate,  if  not  unmitigated  despotism. 

His  magnsnimity,  as  far  as  the  press  was  concerned,  was  in- 
deed a  domestic  virtue;  it  never  took  wing  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  imperial  palace ;  it  was  con6ned  to  the  circle  of  embroi- 
dered courtiers  and  harmlesa  gossipa,  whose  sentimenta  are 
faidiAilly  re-echoed  by  the  ex-pr^ect. 

"One  day  in  the  month  of  January,  on  which  tme  of  thote  grand 
entertainments  was  to  be  given,  in  which  all  tbe  magnifioence  of  the 
G0Wt  was  displayed.  Napoleon,  seating  himself  at  table,  pnt  into,  my 
band  a  VMnnseript,  whieh  he  desired  me  to  read  aloud  during  dinner, 
as  be  abanU  not  have  liaw  to  read  it  in  consequence  of  the  ftte  which 
WM  to  take  jdaoe  ia  tb«  evening.  This  manuscript  was  a  transktian  of 
tke  Bngiish  joaraals,  which  was  regularly  transmitted  to  faim  by  the 
]>ake  of  Batsiuw.  I  began  reading  with  much  confidence,  which  I  soon 
lost,  however,  on  coming  to  certain  harsh  and   abusive  expreuions. 
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nkidi  mn  used  agaaoit  tbe  cmpnor,  I  wu  iddcIi  embamoMd,  ••  I 
<riHeiTed«  kt  intennli,  tbe  quick,  pierciug  eye,  and  sorcaitic  uuUe  of 
Napoleon.  My  sitiwtioQ  waa  the  more  paioful,  as  I  was  reading  in'tbe 
preKDce  of  ttie  empress,  tbe  pages,  niaitra  £hutel,  mid  a  great  number 
of  servants  of  all  descriptions.  '  Read  on,'  laid  Napoleon,  as  be  ob- 
served  me  stopping  under  pretence  of  taking  breatb,  or  using  my  faaad- 
kercbief,  '  you  will  see  plenty  of  similar  expressioRS.'  I  wished  to  excuse 
myself,  assuring  bim  tbat  1  ahoold  think  it  a  breach  of  respect.  He 
WouM  bear  no  excnse,  and  desired  me,  with  a  laogfa,  to  contiane. 
'  "Keeping  my  eye  stretched  on  the  lloen  I  had  to  read,  and  ende«voar- 
ing  to  modify  the  abusiTe  terms  as  1  kept  in  advance  of  then,  I  caaie 
to  an  expression  for  which  I  substituted,  fluently  enough,  the  word 
emperor.  Unluckily,  this  was  giring  bim  a  title  which  the  English 
journals  never  conceded  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  let  htm  see  the 
manuscript,  and  read  aloud  the  word  wbich  I  bad  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing ;  be  then  returned  nie  tbe  paper,  and  directed  me  to  proraed. 
Fortunately,  nothing  else  occurred  to  occasion  a  similar  embarrasameot. 
The  same  evening,  1  went  up  to  tbe  Duke  of  Bassano  in  the  drvwinr- 
room,  and  related  my  adventure.  '  Wbat  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said 
the  duke  ;  '  the  emperor  orders  rae  to  lay  before  him  a  strict  and  literal 
translation  of  tbe  English  journals  j  be  must  be  obeyed,  since  be  xait 
see  every  thing  with  his  own  eyea.'' 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  for  tbe  inecdotes  of  M.  de 
Bausset,  and  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  ezplani  the  nature 
of  Mademoiselle  Le  Nonnand'a  book,  whicb  we  nave  not  placed 
it  the  head  of  this  article  with  any  serious  intention  of  an^ysing 
its  contents.  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  has  for  man^  years 
followed  the  trade  of  a  prophetess,  or  expounder  of  destmiei,  at 
Paris.  At  one  period,  no  prophetess,  we  believe,  enjojied  a 
lai^^  share  of  the  public  confidence  in  that  enlighteoed  metro- 
polis. Whedier  the  lapse  of  time,  or  competitioii  in  tbe  trade, 
or  tbe  constitutional  iicklenesa  of  our  neighbours,  may  have  con- 
tributed in  any  degree  to  diminish  her  reputation  as  a  Sybil,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  determine;  but  if  the  Stde  of  her  various  pub- 
licattona,  for  she  has  of  late  years  united  the  art  of  book-makii^ 
to  that  of  divination,  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  her  popularity 
in  tbe  cbiromantic  line,  thb  number  of  her  votaries  must  still  be 
considerable.  Besides  these  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  is  die  author  of  Lei  Oraclei  Sib^lUiu, 
La  Sibiftle  au  2'ombeau  de  Louis  XVI.,  and  divers  other  pro- 
ductioDS,  of  a  nature  partly  historical,  and  partly  cabalistical. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volumes  before  us  consists  of  memoirs 
of  Josephine,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  her  own  hand, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  the  prophetess.  The  memoirs  an 
written  in  the  tawdry  taste  and  style  of  the  worst  of  navels  ;  each 
chapter  generally  commences  with  an  out'ponring  of  sentimelit; 
we  meet  with  an  abundance  of  apostrophes  and  valedictory  ad- 
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dressefl  to  'sno,  noon,  and  st«n,'  and  vidi  urtenniaable  di>- 
Ic^ues  between  Josephioe  aad  Napoleon.  Tfa«  chxractciiBtie 
feature  of  the  book  is  ita  diaerams,  represeutiug  the  palms  of  the 
left  hands  of  Napoleon  aud  his  spouse,  with  the  astn^ogical  ex- 
planation of  the  pheuomena  thej  are  said  to  exhibit,  *IlieTe  is 
also  much  profound  information  in  the  notes  to  these  memoira, 
touching  toe  little  black  man,  with  whom  a  celebrated  Genmn 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  having  frequent  conferences,  and  the 
httk  red  man,  wbo  obtained  audiences  of  the  EmpenH'  at  Fotfr- 
tainebleau  and  St.  Cloud.  Both  Josephine  and  Bonaparte  are 
represented  as  devout  believers  in  the  chiromantic  infallibility  of 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.  The  following  flattering  picture  of 
Bonaparte  is,  according  to  this  in&lUble  sibjl,  drawn  by  die 
hand  of  Josephine. 

"  Bonaparte  waa  truly  superatitiout.  I  have  seen  him  tluow  himself 
into  a  dreadful  passion  when  one  of  hb  Tsleta  happened  to  place  his 
■twTing-box,  or  any  otber  utensil,  on  the  right  tide,  inilead  of  on  the 
left.  He  had  contracted  in  Bgypt  some  strange  habits,  which  were 
probably  coiuwcted  with  certain  secret  practice*.  My  hotband  woold 
frequently  take  off  a  part  of  bis  dress,  tiirow  it  over  the  left  atKnilderi 
caclBimiDg,  landi,  cattle*,  province*,  kingdonit,  &c.  I  have  seen  him  sit 
on  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  take  off  his  own  stockings,  and  fling  them 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  same  way.  He  could  never  bear  to  see  three 
lighted  candles,  &c. 

Besides  the  autobiography  of  Josephine,  we  have  the  last  re- 
collections of  Napoleon  written  by  his  own  hand  at  SL  Helena, 
and  also  confided  to  the  prophetess  for  publication.  It  may  be 
iniierred  from  the  following  passage  in  these  demiers  tomenirSf 
that  the  prophetess,  however  conversant  with  moon  and  stars, 
has  also  an  eye  to  things  sublunary. 

"  I  confide  these  last  recollecUous  to  the  hands  of  *  *  *,  intending 
them  to  be  added  to  the  Historical  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  Josephine, 
my  firet  wife.  The  editor  (MadeniDiselle  Le  Normand)  bas  well  fulfilled 
her  task  }  she  has  done  herself  honour  in  my  eyes.     Her  literflry  glory 


One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  devotes  an  article  to  the 
current  printed  lies  of  the  day ;  a  source  of  intelligence  which  it 
has  found  inexhaustible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
average  amount  of  printed  fabrications  is  greater  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  the  next  part  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Nonnand's  Al- 
bum (this  being  the  first)  is  to  consist  of  a  similar  publication 
touching  the  secret  history  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
dedicate!,  as  she  modestly  states,  by  petmiation,  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Leopold.  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  say,  which  we 
do^roin  authority,  that  no  such  pennisaion  was  ever  granted. 

"  .A,OOglC 
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VtmiSgeta  verxhtaWKr  Glasarten.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  FUA.vtt- 
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Thbu  is  notluBg  more  newUik  in  the  hialoiy  (^  aciefice 
tiutD  the  alownew  with  which  the  discoveries  of  one  conntry  pass 
iirtu  another,  and  the  length  of  ttme  which  elapaea  before  the; 
fimn  an  (stegFant  part  of  systematic  scietice.  This  unwilUm* 
in^erduBge  of  tboir  intellectual  glories  is  not  owing  to  anj  c^ 
those  jealouwes  which  characterise  die  mubul  relations  of  nval 
states.  In  this  countrj,  at  least,  it  spruigs  frosi  tlie  inertia  of 
established  aystetne,  which  seem  to  resist  every  change  whidi 
new  discoveries  demand ;  and  from  the  lethargy  of  our  public 
instructors,  who  prefer  the  twilight  of  their  own  climate  to  the 
radiance  which  bursts  upon  them  from  another. 

These  remarks  have  a  particular  applicatioa  to  the  discoveries 
4^  the  celebrated  Josef^  Fraiudiorer,  which  have  for  several 
femn  been  well  known  in  Germany.  In  England,  and  we  believe 
in  France,  many  of  his  experiments  have  never  been  repeated; 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  great  results  to  ufcich  tbey 
have  led,  have  neither  been  expounded  in  our  uoiveraities,  nor 
esplained  in  our  courses  of  popular  instruction. 

Had  these  discoveries  been  solely  of  an  abstract  character,  and 
calculated  only  to  rouse  the  attention  of  men  of  profound  and 
original  acquirements,  the  slowness  of  their  transfusion  into  the 
mass  of  our  literature  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  surprise  ; 
but  diey  are  associated  with  the  dearest  achievements  of  British 
■cience,  and  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  one  of  the  most  ua- 
portant  of  British  arts.  They  relate  to  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
a  subject  over  which  Newton  first  threw  the  mantle  of  his 
genius,  and  which  Dollond,  by  a  discovery  of  primary  import- 
ance, made  the  foundation  of  one  of  our  most  successful  manu- 
factures, equally  honourable  to  die  genius  and  the  enterprise  of 
England. 

The  treatise  of  Fraunhofer,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  an 
account,  was  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  ia 
1814  and  1815.  He  had  been  appointed  optician  to  the  cele- 
brated optical  establishment  of  Benedictbaiem,  belonging  to 
MM.  Utzschneider  and  Reichenbach,  and  his  first  task  of  im- 
portance was  to  construct  achromatic  lenses  for  the  instruments 
destined  for  the  observatory  at  Buda.     The  best  artists  of  Eng- 

'  *  TrtaliK  on  the  Refractlttt  and  DitperHet  Famn  if  d^mnt  kiaii^Gb*.  Bj 
Br-Jonra  Vtkvvnonn,  Wtniretut  tbe  He;dBi««iaa  Aoadwj  ofSckMishi 
Municli. 
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land  had  hitterto  oombmed  thtk  tblMts  in  suppljring  die 
observatories  of  Europe  with  scbroAatic  telescopeft ;  -utd  as  no 
qualified  workmen  could^  be  obtaioed  in  Germany,  Fraunhofer 
was  thrown  upon  hU  own  resources.  He  knew  litde  of  the  art 
of  making  flint  glass.  He  had  to  invent  new  machinery  for 
grinding  and  polishing  Iiis  lenses ;  and  pievious  to  the  removal  of 
these  difficulties  he  haid  to  discover  new  methods  of  measaring 
the  refractive  anA  dispersive  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass 
which  came  from  his  furnaces,  or  which  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  his  telescopes.  la  this  way  Fr&unhofer  was  led,  m>m 
cooimercial  motives,  to  undertake  the  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  are  contained  in  bis  present  treatise. 

The  determination  of  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powtirctf 
bodies  ia  not  in  itself  a  problem  of  any  difficulty.  It  requires 
chiefly  the  nice  mensuration  of  angles,  which  might  have  beeO 
taken  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  angles  in  the  celestial  sphere, 
if  the  ardies  to  be  determined  were  limited  by  points  as  definite 
as  the  centres  of  the  stars,  or  the  limbs  of  the  planets.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  spectrum,  or  elongated  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  prism,  presented  indefinite  points,  and  no  precise 
limits.  From  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  is 
generally  near  the  middle  of  the  yellow  space,  the  light  shades 
off  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  extremity  of  the  red  and  the 
violet  spaces,  but  it  never  has  a  definite  terminaUon,  so  that  the 
apparent  length  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  tlie  intensity  Of  the 
light  from  which  it  is  fonned,  and  it  would  therefore  be  in  vain 
to  assume  any  of  its  extremities  as  fixed  points. 

In  the  determination  of  refractive  powers,  therefore,  that  of 
the  most  luminous  my  was  most  frequently  used,  and  tbe  disper- 
sive powers  obtained  by  difierent  observers  varied  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light  in  which  their  experiments  were  made. 

After  making  many  experiments  by  the  method  commonly 
used,  Fraunhoier  contrived  a  method  of  obtaining  homogeneous 
licht  of  each  of  the  six  colours,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
bkie,  aad  violet ;  and  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  he  determined; 
with  great  accuracy,  the  index  of  refraction  (^  each  coloured  ray 
for  die  foHewing  nd>stanceB. 

Flint  glaat  Vitriolic  ether 

Crown  ^iau  Sulpboric  elber 

Water  Oil  oi  tuipestiDe 

Su^huric  acid  Solutiou  ot  potash  in  water 

Alcohol  One  part  sugar  of  lead,  three  parts  water. 

Tbe  measures  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  each  coloured  ray, 
im  the  first  tkree  suhitaBces  of  thia  Idile,  are  as  follow. 
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WatOlM. 

;    CramOlNe. 

■        WtfBT. 

Bed     . 

.    1.63074 

1.S2736 

1J3209 

Onoge 

.     1.65505 

1.53959 

U3359 

Yellow 

.    1.63933 

1.53173 

1.33501 

Green. 

.     1.64349 

1.53380 

1.33635 

Bloe    . 

.    1.64775 

1.53586 

1J3763 

VMel.    , 

.    1.65203 

1.63783 

1.33889 

At  the  commencement  of  these  observ&tiotia,  Fraunhofer  ob- 
served a  fact  of  singular  importance.  ,  In  the  spectra  from  tbe 
flames  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  he  ooticed  between  the  red  and 
yellmo  spaces  a  clear  and  well-marked  tine,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  in  all.  In  the  green  he  observed  also  a  similar 
line,  but  it  was  fainter  and  less  distinct,  and  was  not  so  easily 
found.  Although  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  discovei;  of 
these  lines  by  our  distinguished  countiyman  Dr.  Wollaston,  yet 
be  had  the  sole  merit  of  applying  it  to  most  important  practical 
purposes,  and  of  extending  it  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Hitherto  our  author  had  used  the  light  of  a  lamp,  but  with  the 
view  of  obtainiag  more  precise  results,  he  now  formed  his  spec- 
trum from  the  solar  rays,  admitted  through  a  narrow  vertical 
aperture  into  a  darkened  chamber.  Tbe  prism  which  he  used 
bad  its  refracUDg  angle  of  60°,  and  it  was  placed  before  die 
object  glass  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  light  entered  and  quitted 
it  at  equal  angles.  In  looking  for  the  bright  line  in  the  orange 
space,  he  was  astonished  at  observing  an  iiiftmte  number  of  lines 
m'cUfferttit  thtckneaes  crossing  the  spectrum  in  different  parts. 
These  lines  were  in  general  darker  than  the  coloured  spaces  in 
which  they  occurred,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  black. 
-  "  Wbea  the  prism  was  tnnied  ronod  so  m  to  increase  tbe  angle  nf 
iocidence,  the  linei  disappeared,  and  the  (ame  effect  was  produced  wbeu 
that  angle  was  diminished.  If  the  telescope  is  thortenul  considerably, 
tbe  lines  will  re-sppear  at  a  greater  angle  of  iacidence }  and  if  the  eyc- 
^ass  is  pulled  much  farther  ont  than  it  was  at  first,  the  lines  will  be 
perceived  at  a  smaller  angle  of  incidence.  When  the  eye-glass  bod  the 
position  proper  for  seeing  the  lines  in  tbe  red  space,  it  requited  to  be 
poshed  in  (o  tee  those  in  tbe  violet  space.  If  the  aperture  by  which  At 
rays  entered  was  enlarged,  tbe  finest  lines  were  not  easily  seen,  and  they 
...  .      ^^ff.     ^,       - 


rboUy  disappeared  when  the  aperture  was  about  40".  Wbcn  the  apcf- 
are  exceeded  a  minute,  the  largest  lines  could  scarce^  be  pcrcdved. 
The  distances  and  relative  proportioDs  of  these  Uiiet  sttffereit  no  change. 


either  by  varying  the  iqterture  in  the  shutter,  m*  the  distance  of  the  the- 
odolite. Tbe  refracting  medium  from  which  tbe  prism  is  made,  and  tbe 
magnitnde  of  its  refractine  angle,  did  not  prevent  the  lines  from  being 
seen.  They  only  became  stronger  or  weaker,  and  were  therefore  more 
or  less  easily  distinguished,  in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  spectrum. 
The  pnpMtion  even  of  these  lines  to  one  another  appealed  to  be  tbe 
same  for  all  refracting  sabstanecs ;  so  that  one  line  a  tovnd  only  in  tbe 
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blncBBd  iDodier  only  in  tbe  red ;  andbeocsit  ta  easy  to  recoKnitetboM 
which  we  are  obserring.  The  speotrara  fanned  by  the  ordinuy  nnd. 
extmordinary  image*  of  calcareons  mmt  exhibit  the  same  lines.  The. 
strongest  lines  do  not  bound  the  dinerent  colours  of  the  spectrum ;  for 
the  same  colour  is  aiwott  coiutaotly  found  oa  both  aides  of  a  line,  and 
the  transition  from  one  (»>lour  to  another  is  scarcely  sensible." 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  namber  and  positioo  of  tbe: 
lines  thus  generally  described,  M.  Fraunhofer  has  inserted  the. 
greater  number  of  them  in  a  very  enlarged  representation  of  the: 
solar  spectrum;  but  as  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  such  an 
auxiliary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  generat- 
notioDS  on  the  subject. 

Near  the  very  extremity  of  the  red  space  in  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  well-defined  line;— farther  on  in  die  red  space  is  a  mass  of 
seven  or  eight  lines,  so  close  together  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  B  band  darker  than  the  adjacent  parts.  About  the  middle  of 
the  red  space  there  is  a  very  distinct  line  of  considerable  thickness ; 
it  is  quite  black,  and  accompanied  with  one  much  fainter.  Other. 
nine  tines  occur  in  advahcmg  towards  the  boundary  of  the  red 
space,  near  which  there,  is  one  pretty  distinct.  In  the  orange 
space  there  are  about  thirty  Hoes,  which,  though  well  defined, 
yet  they  cannot  be  perceivea  but  with  a  high  magnifying  povrer, 
and  wi^  prisms  of  great  dispersion.  Between  the  orange  and 
tbe  yellow  are  seen  the  tvo  strong  lines  observed  by  Dr.  WoI1b»< 
ton,  and  which  Fraunhofer  has  found  also  in  the  spectra  from 
artificial  flames.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  are 
separated  by  a  bright  one.  In  the  yellow  and  part  of  the  greeii 
space,  there  are  eighty-four  lines  of  different  sizes,  the  last  of 
tfaem  being  a  group  of  several  lines,  of  wbich  the  middle  one  is 
the  strongest.  From  this  last  group  to  anodier  group  of  thne 
strong  lines  in  the  green  there  are  twenty-four,  more  or  less  fine. 
In  the  group  of  three  lines,  two  of  them  are  separated  by  a  fine 
and  clear  line,  and  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  spectrum. 
From  this  group  to  a  very  strong  one  in  the  blue,  there  axejifiy- 
two  lines.  Between  this  strong  one  and  an  accumulation  of  lines 
in  the  violet  space  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty^five  lines  of 
different  sizes:  at  the  place  of  accumulation  there  are  several' 
remarkable  for  their  size;  and  from  this  place  to  the  middle  of 
the  violet  space  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  jtinety  different 
lines.  About  Ae  middle  of  the  violet  space  there  are  two  bands 
of  a  very  singular  nature.  They  are  both  almost  equal,  and  con- 
sist of  several  tines,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  one  very 
strong  and  dark.  From  the  commencement  of  the  red  space  to 
die  middle  of  the  violet,  there  are  therefore  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  and  ninety  lines'.    Between  the.ioiddLe  of  this  space  asd, 
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lim  exURBitf  of  the  ^eclruBi,  these  ItnM  Kkemae  occor  ia  greit 
Bmnber,  but  M.  Frannbofer  ku  not  counted  them.  Tie  rehtiTC 
dqlaiiees  of  nil  Ae  stronger  Kaes  he  measured  with  the  greatert 
accuracy  by  the  theodotite ;  and  in  his  drawing  of  die  spectnim 
he  inserted  the  fainter  ones  by  estimation. 

As  the  lines  dow  enumerated  are  rendered  visible  by  anjr 
icfractiMg  jHiiiu  of  imiibrin  density,  M.  Fratmhofer  emplojed 
Aem  tm  oe  purpoie  of  determining  the  index  of  relractioa  of 
my  wbstance  £m-  eai^  cokuu^  ray.  For  this  purpose  he 
adcctwi  die  largeat  tinea,  and  be  obtained  the  foUowing  indicci 
of  Bcdractioa  occrespoDding  to  &eni  in  fiint  glaia,  crown  glaw, 
water,  solution  of  potash,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

■UlfllMU*  (kmAhiL  WMv,  M.<(Pi«Mk  OiifTiF. 
1.  Uae  max  tbe  middle 

ottheredipKe  .  .  1.6t7T49  1.5<533t  1M093S  1.399019  !.««» 
S.  lie*  bM<)«ea  the  nd 

•nd  Bfua*  iroce  .  .  l.eUSU  UiUSU  l^UiriC  lAmSli  MTISH 
i.  line  betaeeo  tbe  et- 

■nee  md  veUow     .    .    l.SSSOSe     t.Sf9S8T     1.S335TT     1.401805     1.4TMH 

4.  Titodddlalfawoflba 

SwapuLthegNtnipMit    1.64I0U   1JW)3«0A     L33AB51     MOUSS     IJTUH 

5.  StioDf  line  u  Uk  blue 

mice 1.61Bt6a     1.536031     t.SSTtM     1.4080St     1.4aiT» 

6.  Tti«  ttroagut  in  the 


'  in  the  Tiolet  ipuB  .    .    l.SfiOtaS      1,541657     1^1S9S     1.4IUT9     1.4UUS 
7>  Bum)  in  the  middle  at 
Ike  *Met«{aca .    .    .    l.<riOtS     1.MUM     t.Mtin-     1.4iaM8    IMSI'* 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  M.  Fraunhofer  was  Jed  to 
observe  the  variatifHis  in  tbe  length  of  tbe  spectrum,  produced  bj 
di^Feront  intensities  of  light.  When  tbe  light  of  the  sua  reflected 
by  a  heliostate  was  of  great  intensity,  he  found  tbe  spectrum  to 
be  Jeagthened  almost  one  half.  In  order  to  observe  di'ia,  h<m- 
ever,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  rays  which  formed  the  midiUe 
parts  of  tbe  spectrum,  other^e  the  rays  which  came  from  tbe 
extremities  of  the  spectrum  could  not  be  seen. 

Frauidiofer  next  proceeds  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  vbiA 
is  to  a  certain  extent  entirely  new.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
yellow  rays  were  the  most  luminous  in  the  spectrum,  and  thai  the 
fij^t  shaded  off  to  the  opposite  terminations  of  the  red  and  nolet. 
^r  William  Herschel  had  |^ven  a  curve,  ezhibitinf  an  if- 
prounntive  eBtimate  of  this  gradation ;  but  no  expenmeot  ^ 
been  instituted  to  detenaine  the  actual  relative  lalensities  of  the 
different-coloured  spaces.  Such  a  detennination  was  sot  meidy 
intended  to  settle  a  question  of  philoiofibical  interest.  It  hw 
the  additboal  ot^ct  in  view  of  diacovcriDg  the  ratio  of  di>pei- 

•The  flkt  and  crown  gUuii  the  ume  u  that  wboM  iadkuofrcfnctkafal^ 
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sion  in  die  two  leases  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  disdnctDess. 

"  If  in  achromaUc  object  glasses,"  says  Frannliofer,  ".the  ■bemtion 
jHvdnced  by  the  uneqeal  refren^ility  ^  the  difercDtlyrCokmred  rays 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  then  sioce  the  focal  lengths  of  the  knses  of  flint 
and  crown  glass  ought  to  be  neatly  in  the  ratio  of  the  dbpetsions  oftbe 
two  kiods  of  glass ;  and,  on  tbe  odierhand,  since  the  iMio  of  Aspersion 
for  the  different  cdours  is  not  die  same,  it  is  erideat  diat  sraie  abctra- 
don  must  still  remain.  Hence  we  must  dttenaine  this  ratio,  in  a*der 
that  tbe  aberration  may  be  a  minimnm  fbrthe  distiDCt  vision  oE  .objcictB. 
This  cannot  take  place  if  the  difieience  betncen  the  focal  lengtba  for 
tbe  rays  of  difierent  Tefrangibility  in  the  same  object  glass  is  a  mini'> 
mum;  for  the  dificreat  aioan  have  not  tbe  same  intensity.  Tbfe 
abemtion  cf  the  yellow  rays,  for  instance,  which  have  die  greatest 
brighttess,  wiU  prodnoe  in  tiie  ratio  of  their  intensity  a  worse  ^et  than 
tbe  vMet  cmes,  if  the  abemtioa  trf  Ae  latUr  is  eqaally  gicst.  Ucosa 
we  must  know  the  intensi^  of  eadi  ecima  in  tb«  spettniBi,  or  the  rati* 
in  which  the  impreanon  of  any  ccAooris  itttm$/»fxneA*tliiaia  (hat  of 
another  oelaar.' 

Aldiough  onr  aathor  at  first  found  it  difficoh  to  compare  the 
light  of  two  different  colours;  yet  a  little  practice  made  it  easy; 
and  trota  four  sets  of  eiperiments  he  obtained  the  following 
mean  results,  which  show  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  seren 
difierent  lines  whose  indices  of  refraction  are  given  in  the  last 
table,  Ac  intensity  of  the  highest  part  which  lies  between  No.  3 
and  4,  about  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance  between  ttit 
lines  No.  3  and  4,  from  No.  3. 

Line*  of  the  ipectrnm.  RelsHre  inUiiritin  of  light  at  Uki«  flilet 

1.  Lmc  near  middle  of  red  space 0.082 

2.  line  between  red  and  orange  space 9J)H' 


G«otn  of  ydkm 1.000 

4.  Uiddle  line  of  the  gnrap  in  the  gicen  space  ....  0.480 

5.  Straog  line  in  the  blue  space 0.170 

6.  Strongest  in  the  accumuLaUoa  of  hnes  in  violet  space  .  0.031 

7.  Band  m  the  middle  of  the  violet  space 0.0056 

If  we  now  suppose  these  intensities  to  be  the  ordinates  of  a 
curve,  whose  abacissge  are  tbe  distancn  correspondSog  to  die 
differences  of  the  indices  of  refraction  in  the  former  teble;  and  if 
we  suppose  die  area  of  the  curvitiueal'  space  comesponding  to 
that  between  No.  3  and  4  to  be  1,  which  witt  represent  the  quan- 
tity of  light  in  that  coloured  space,  then  the  otiier  area»,  or  die 
qoan^es  of  light  in  tfie  other  spaces,  wSl  be — 

Qnnitlfimarn^ 
^«a  between  lines  No.  1  and  2     .    .    Oi<ffil    b 
; ^No.Z 3     .    .    0J»    e 
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QiuBlitiei  of  Bgltt- 
Aiea  between  linu  No.  3    and  4      .     .     1.000     d 


0.328 

-No.  5 6      .     .    0.185 

-No.  7 8     .     .     0.035     g 


If  we  DOW  suppose  that  any  uncorrected  aberration  in  differeiit 
rajs  is  injurious  .to  distinct  vision,  in  proportion  to  tke  intensity 

of  tbe  light  of  the  colour,  then  the  distinctness  of  the  achromatic 
object-glass  will  be  a  maximum,  if  the  ratio  of  dispersion  of  the 

two  glasses  of  which  it  is  composed  is  equal  to 

Bb+Cc+Dd  +  Ee+Ff+Gg, 
Where  b,  c,  d,  Stc.  express  tbe  quantities  of  light  in  the  last  table, 

aod  B,  C,  JD,  Sec.  the  ratios  of  the .  dispersive  powera  of  the. 
differently  coloured  rays  for  any  two  media,  such  as  flint  and 
ciown  glaas,  B  representing  the  ratio  for  the  lines  No.  1  aod  S, 
C  that  of  the  lines  No.  &<nd  3,  and  so  on. 

For  a  particular  kind  of  crown-  and  flint  glaas,  this  ratio  be- 
comes that  of  1  to  2.012,  whereas  with  actual  object-glasses  of 
these  two  kinds  of  glass,  in  whidi  the  spherical-  aberration  «ras 
completely  corrected,  M.  Fraunhofer  found  by  experiment  that 
the  ratio  must  be  made  that  of  1  to  \JQ9,  in  order  to  obtaio  a 
maximum  distinctness. 

In  order  to  complete  the  determinations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  M.  Fraunhofer 

treceeds   to   consider  the  optical  condition   of  the  eye   itself. 

)r.  Maskelyne,  Dr.  Blair,  and  odiers,  had  long  ago  demonstrated 
that  the  eye  is  not  achromatic ;  and  Dr.  Brewster  had  found  diat 
the  dispersion  of  his  own  eye  at  the  maigin,  where  the  pupil  was 
about  tbe  seventh  part  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  was  corrected  by  a 
prism  of  flint  glass,  with  a  refracting  angle  of  10°,  and  a  disper- 
aive  power  of  0.0476.  From  several  nice  experiments,  M. 
Fraunhofer  concluded  that  if  red  rays  fall  parallel  upon  the  eye, 
the  blue  rays,  in  order  that  they  may  be  converged  to  the  same 
point  on  the  retina,  must  diverge  from  a  point  23. 7  inches  distant. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  observing  in  red  and  violet  light  fine 
micrometer  wires  with  an  eje-slaas  of  crown  glass,  having  a  focal 
length  of  0.88  Paris  inches.  With  a  lens  of  a  di^erent  kind  <rf 
crown  glass,  1.33  Paris  inches  in  focal  length,  he  found  Uie  dta- 
tance  of  the  point  of  divergence  for-blue  light  tobe21.3  imdies. 
With  a  lens  of  flint  glass,  having  a  focal. length  of  0J)67  iacbe»» 
tfa«  ^ame  distance  was  19.^  inches;  and  with  another  lens  of  flint 

f lass,  whose  fbcaL  length  was  1.33&,  the  distance  wqa  17^iiKhra- 
_  n  these  confutations  he  took  into  account  the  iMueoce  of  tbe 
inequal  i^ra«gibility  of  the  ,two  kinds  of  lays  in  the.  lens  with 
which  the  wires  were  viewed.  If  die  aberration  in  the  eye.is 
required  with  still  more  precision,  tbe  diameter  of  the  cyliwler  of 
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rmjn,  vhicfc  pasaes  from  the  cTe-glan  to  the  ere*  onirt  be  taien 
into  BocoaDt.  No  optidaa  can  be  oonudered  a  master  of  Us  arf 
who  does  not  fletoimiBB  the  abemdwi  of  tfae  eje^  and  make  it 
dirappear  in  the  «bject-flasB. 

Ilia  e«nndenlion  of  the  abeiTatioo  of  sphericity  does  not 
Conn  my  part  of  M.  Frounhofer'i  inijuiry,  hat  he  has  jnatly 
observed  that  in  order  to  make  thai  aberntioB  dsappcar  entirelfi 
Ae  indices  of  re£ractioti  for  the  leafies  of  fiint  and  crown  gbss 
■iuat  be  taken  for  the  same  cotoufed  ray. 

Althoagh  the  object  of  our  author-was  limited  to  those  practical 
cesuitt  wlndi  wtre  necessary  for  die  construction  of  a  perfect 
achromatic  taleacope,  yet  he  has  Arronred  us,  in  the  conclnsioa 
•f  bis  treatiBe,  with  soae  interestiDg  results  respecting  the  light 
«f  the  i^ncts,  and  the  fixed  stars.  These  results  are,  indeedy 
few  in  number,  but  as  be  has  resimed  the  subject  in  anolhe* 
tfeatise,  which  has  not  yet  been  tranriated  into  our  language; 
and  OS  ibe  resnlts  uriiich  be  has  tbeve  given  were  obtained  hj  new 
■vtnimeots  of  ssagalar  accntacy,  wc  are  siue  diirt  our  j«adera 
wiH  be  gratified  widi  some  acconntof  dwm. 

I«  esamioing  a  spectv«m  formed  from  the  light  of  the  tnoe»t 
Fraunbofer  obeorved  in  the  lighter  colours  tbe  same  fixed  Ubw 
which  exist  ia  solar  light,  and  oocvpying  the  save  place. 

la  Ae  spectnim  formed  traaa  tbe  light  of  Vtntit,  he  saw  dia^ 
tiDcdy-the  tines  Xo.  3,  4,  and  5-;  and  two  of  the  lines  ia  the- 
group  of  three  lines  in  tiie  green  space.  The  weakness  of  the 
kgbt,  however,  was  such  that  he  could  not  observe  that  the 
strongest  of  these  two  bnes  was  double  as  ia  solar  light)  and  fea 
the  same  reason  be  oeuld  not  observe  ^  lines  in  the  iainte* 


In  the  li^t  of  the  phmet  Mun  ke  observed  the  very  saase 
iBies  as  in  ^t  of  Vmns. 

For  tbe  parpose  of  x^MCTvmg  Ibe  lines  ia  die  light  of  tbe  fiaed 
stars,  die  atmosphwe  requires  to  be  in  a  very  favovraUe  «tate. 

In  the  spcctrom  of  Sirius  no  fiaed  lines  were  perceircd  ia  tbe 
orange  and  the  yellow  spacen ;  but  in  tbe  ^«e»  he  discorered  • 
Teiy  strong  line,  and  ia  die  W«e  other  two  Tory  stwmg  ones }  hut 
iimie(4'theMlimn^p»aTiormta^>kiu^i^UieUaet  iHplaa^aty 

Tbe  star  Ctator  gires  a  ^ectrow  simihu-  to  diet  of  Sirias; 
>nd  notwithstsndmg  tbe  weakness  of  the  light,  the  line  in  tbe 
creen  has  so  great  an  intensity  that  Franidiefer  easily  determined 
Ms  potMion,  and  found  it  to -occupy  the  very  same  place  as  the 
iimibn-  one  in  tbe  spectnim  -of  Sims.  He  saw  also  lines  in  die 
blue  Bpaoe,  but  the  light  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
hiaita  asoartadatheirplace.' 
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Id  the  spectnim  of  Po/bx  FnHinhofer  TtlMerved  tnsny  dalicate 
Init  fixed  bnet,  vhich  looked  like  those  ot  Venus.  The  line  No. 
9,  iMtween  the  orange  and  jielloATr  be  ssw  very  distiiKti^,  md  it 
occupied  exactly'  the  same  place  as  in  the  light  of  Uie  pfanets. 

Iii'the  spectram  of  Capaia  the  hbk  fixed  lines  ai«  seen  aa  in 
dwt  from  the  sun's  lij^t'  The  line  Ho.  3,  and  aae  of  the  lines 
in  Ibe  group  of  three  lines  ia  the  green  space,  were  visible. 

Bektlgeut  afibrds  a  spectrum  contuBmg  nnmeroiu  fixed  Unes, 
which  are  sharply  defined  in  a  cleas  atmospheie ;  and  thougti  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  any  resemblance  to  the  apectmm 
of  Venus,  yet  similar  lines  are  found  init,  parbcniarly  No^  S, 
and  one  of  the  group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space. 

In  the  spectrtim  of  Proej/on  BOaie  liae»  are  peFC^ved  wttli 
difficnity.  Fraunhofer  thought  he  saw  the  tine  No.  3,  bot  he 
was  not  able  to  determine  its  place  with  certaintj. 

In  order  to  study  the  spectrum  produced  Irora  elestrical  ^f^t, 
our  author  employed  the  large  electrical  machine  belonging  to 
the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  R<^al  Aesderoy  of  Mnnicb.  Tliat 
he  might  obtain  a  continnous  line  <rf  electrical  light,  he  bronght 
two  conductors  \titbin  half  an  inch  ef  each  other,  and  joined 
them  by  a  fine  glass  fibre.  One  of  the  ceaduclua  being  cob- 
nected  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground, 
tiie  light  seemed  to  pass  continnousty  along  the  glass  fibre,  and 
larded  a  brilliant  line  of  light,  in  the  spectrum  obtained  fram 
dits  light  Fraunhofer  observed  a  great  number  of  clear  Imes.  In 
the  green  space  one  of  these  wMveiy  brilliant,  com  pared,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Another  line,  not  quite  so 
bright,  appears  in  the  orange,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  in  the  spectrum  of  lamp  light.  Its  light,  however,  was 
Mndi  more  strongly  refracted,  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  ydlow 
rays  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Near  the  extremity  «f  the  electrical 
^ectr«m  there  ia  a  red  bne  not  very  bright,  ;^et  its  light  has  the 
same  refrangibility  as  dial  of  the  dear  line  m  the  light  of  the 
laap.  In  the  rest  of  the  epectrum  other  four  lines  tolerably 
bright  may  be  easily  distinguidied. 

Inthe  spectra  from  the  fiame  of  hydrogen  gas  and  a!coh<d,  the 
reddish  line  is  veiy  bnghtr  in  relation  to  Uie  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
In  the  spectrum  from  burning  sulphur  it  is  seen  with  difficulty. 
:  In  order  to  ascertain  if  thn«  was  any  difference  of  reflw^- 
bili^  in  the  light  of  difisrent  fixed  stars,  M.  Fraunhofer  ptepand 
venr  expensive  and  delicate  instruments.  He  used  a  tel^cope 
with  an  object-glass  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  his  piisan  of 
flint  glass  was  of  the  same  breadth.  The  instnim^  required 
two  observers,  and  several  obsemtioas  were  aade.with  it  by 
himself  and  M.  Soldner  of  Munich.,   l^ese  observatioiH,  bow- 


ever,  mre  not  ooiuidered  u  decisivB  i  but  ke  has  infonned  m' 
that  tbay  did  oot  fisd  any  fixed  star  tbe  light  of  which  di&red 
perceptibljr  in  its  refrangibility  from  the  light  of  the  pianette 
Witb  tbe  instnuDMit  which  he  lucd,  a  difference  equal  to  73^ 
part  of  the  i^ole  re^ctitm  could  be  perceived,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  would  not  ammint  to  tbe  fourth  part  of  a  second  in  the' 
borizontal  refruction  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  we  may  consider 
it  as  eatablisfaed,  that  the  tables  of  refraction  will  be  ctHract  for 
differeBt  starsi  whatever  be  their  magnitude  and  partUai' 

Such  is  a  brief  and  a  general  view  of  the  brilliant  opticai 
discoveries  of  Fraunbofcr.  relative  to  the  prismatic  Bpectrum< 
To  the  astronomer  and  the  optical  philosopher  they  are  of  tbe 
bigbeat  interest;  but  when  we  consider  them  in  reference  to  die 
ua[Mrovement  of  the  telescope,  their  importance  exceeds  all  eal-> 
culation.  Nor  is  this  value  of  a  hypodielical  nature,  and  OMi 
which  a  sanguine  temperament  sometimes  too  bastUy  infers.  It 
is  deduced  from  the  splendid  achromatic  telescopes,  whidi  tfacae 
very  discovefies  enabled  Fraunhofer  to  execute;  telescopes  whiob 
have  never  been  equalled  on  the  Continent,  and,  we  add  with  a 
pang,  not  even  in  England.  Before  his  time  the  construction  ol 
an  achromatic  object-glass,  above  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  from  the  perfectioa 
of  his  methods,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  flint  and 
crown  ^lass,  he  has  executed  object-glasses  of  nine  and  eveo 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  -The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  parallactic  telescope,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
£mperar  of  Russia  for  the  observatory  of  Dorpat,  and  which  baa 
been  so  successfully  used  by  M.  Struve;  and  the  second,  which 
was  made  for  the  King  of  Bavaria^  has,  we  believe,  not  yet  been 
completely  fitted  up.  But  though  these  were  the  largest  object- 
glasses  which  he  had  finished,  yet  he  offered  to  execute  an  achro- 
matic telescope  with  an  object-glass  eighteen  inchei  in  diameter, 
and  he  fixed  the  price  of  such  an  instrument  at  .£9300.  sterling, 
including  the  expense  of  a  parallactic  standi  micrometers,  and 
other  pieces  of  apparatus.* 

In  tbis  manner  has  the  supineness  of  our  govermaent,  on  die 
one  band,  and  the  omnipotence  of  scientific  skill  on  the  olfaeri 
transferred  from  England  to  Bavaria  that  sovereignty  over  ^ts 
blanch  of  the  arts  which  we  first  establbhed,  and  which  we  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  loss  of  a  braach  of  manufacture,  and  a  source 
of  revenue,  effected  by  tbe  snccessful  rivali;  of  a  foreign  state,  i» 

*  Tbe  pr'tet  of  tbe  Sorptt  tdncope  wh  £i3D0,  bul  it  wu  libmltj  {;!*<■  to  the 
£inpcrar  of  Ruuia  at  prime  ant.  vii.  £9bO,  Tlie  price  of  the  lelexape  foi  the  Kiiig 
AT  Baniia  wii  £trsO.    Hie  price  kicTcaKi  neuter  u  tltecubeof  thediuueteiof  lbs 
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aa  tfttat  me  id  oof  birtDry;  bat  thMe  «i«k|s ivfll  iacniw,  bulb 
in  numbflr  md  in  im^itudB,  tmlen  sons  efiectaak  atsp  it  tekc» 
to  elevate  the  conditioa  of  Kneutific  mea}  M  •timniata  waA 
avud  their  tebours,  and  to  protect  tbe  propei^  of  their  imtu»' 
tMU  fron  die  arowed  robbery  of  piratea,  and  the  eaaaealtd  fettod 
«f  oar  fateBt  kw«.  We  are  not  pditieiena,  and  dv  aot  mah  M 
mii^le  m  tfactr  strife,  or  iarolve  oanelTet  in  dmr  aMsca)  but «« 
think  that  the  tima  is  now  came  iriwin  aucb  objeMi  aa  thaae  aai- 
periouil>  demaud  attention,  and  when  they  are  IUmIj  to  ■»** 
ikiA  Ae  Mpport  of  those  who  are  in  power. 
.  Now  ^at  Biitiih  iotereiti  have  been  withdrawn  hmtm  Ibe  a»fe* 
gnard  of  reatrictive  enactmenta,  it  is  anrely  bna  to  plaea  tbcn»  in 
Ibe  awuhine  of  natioeal  bvotir,  and  to  iiaater  Aen  with  Uiat  oaiw 
which  they  aiperirace  in  foreigD  stalea.  We  ask  no  boon  wbicb 
is  not  already  enjoyed  by  oth»  daaws  in  sociatyt  no  pnTtfogo 
which  treachea  upon  established  rights ;  no  advanuges  wuch  will 
not  be  returned  tenfold  into  the  public  treasury^  On  tbe  aab^ect 
•f  oar  patent  laws,  tliose  wretched  monamettts  of  ncioas  legisl»< 
tioti,  public  attention  bas  been  at  last  ronsedt  and  we  traat  dut 
Ibe  respectable  individuals  in  this  vast  metrapolist  «^  bava 
gireD  this  impnise,  will  not  relax  their  effiHls  till  scioace  is  freed 
from  the  disabtlitieB  and  fetters  under  which  she  at  present  growu, 
Penalar  sentiment  now  futours  the  cause  which  we  advocate) 
and  the  knowledge  and  patriotism  of  public  men  entitle  na  to 
rediaa  npon  their  cordial  support.  Those  eminent  individuals 
wbo  are  placed  at  the  head  <rf  the  government  will  sareiy  lend 
their  high  powers  to  Uphold  tbe  inteliectuBl  glory  of  their  connHy, 
and  the  distinguished  membei'  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commonsj 
wbo  with  Ae  qualities  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  combines 
the  hi^test  attributes  of  a  mathematician  and  a  pfailoiopher,  can^ 
not  be  indifferent  to  a  cause  ia  which  he  has  to  zealously  and 
ncoeasfiilly  laboured. 

,  From  dus  digression,  into  which  the  subject  of  the  acbromatio 
toleept^  necesmriiy  led  us,  we  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
article.  The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  diseoveiies  of 
Fhiimhofer  must  have  excited  in  our  readers  a  desire  to  kntnr 
fomething  at  the  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  We  grieve  to 
inform  them  diet  he  was  recently  cut  off  in  tbe  very  prime  of 
life,  in  the  middle  of  researches  which  he  was  anxious  to  com* 
l^ete,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  discoveries  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  realise.  From  the  humble  condition  of  a  glasv 
grinder,  the  profesHion  of  his  father,  he  rose  to  wealth  and 
Mneura.  llioogh  placed  in  the  most  adverse  cirtumstances,  he 
instructed  himself  in  mathematics  and  optics,  and  thus  qualiSed 
himself  for  that  situation  in  the  optical  establuhmeBt  at  Mvnichi 
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wUch  «H  ibD  fenndatioii  of  bis  fMltioe  aa  we))  m  fais  hmt.  Hit 
GODstitiition,  which  an  e^iy  accident  had  ahakeo.  was  atiH  tartber 
mftkened  by  the  ardout  of  faia  atiidies,  and  by  an  imprudent  ex- 
pOMm  to  the  faaat  of  the  fimaccs  in  vfaieh  he  carried  oa  hia 
n^Mimonla  on  glau,  and  a  pulaionary  com{^nt  havinc  supe^ 
T«Md,  b«  died  on  the  7tb  of  June.  1886.  In  I8«3  the  King  of 
Bavaria  had  appUBted  him.  with  ft  pension,  Keaper  of  the  Phyticd 
CabinM  of  the  Acadejasy.  Is  1824  he  faonoorod  him  «idi  the 
nwkof  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Civil  Merit;  and  aoeh  was  the 
eetitnstioB  in  which  be  was  held  ia  fore^n  coantriea,  Aat,  a  ttm 
4ayt  ba&»»  bii  death,  be  received  fron  tlw  Kiag  «f  Dcnmarii  thn 
diplena  of  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  DtBoefaroga.  Mo  iscidar 
wtmow  of  hia  life  has  yet  been  publidied.  but  we  observe  that  * 
^ofpnpkatii  •Doeunt  of  him  m  gives  ia  die  laet  number  e£  iha 
fidiaburi^  Jovnial  of  Science. 


Am.  VIIp-1.  DmUcUaiid:  etkr  Bri^e  met  m  DftOedthiii 
ftitmkH  Dwttchen.*   Vol,  I  and  IL    Sttu^pud,  1886.  i^sri 
fl.  Wok,  vne  a  ia.f    I«ipaig.  1887. 

The  author  of  this  work  does  not  name  himself;  but  hf  gives  ua 
to  understand  that  be  was  born  in  the  territories  of  the  iting  of 
Wurtemberg ;  that  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena ;  diat  he 
became  travelling  preceptor  to  a  person  of  distinction',  that  he  at 
length  passed  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and  attended  many 
conferences  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  different  countries  rela- 
tive  to  the  new  distribution  of  the  Oerman  provinces.  He  haj> 
pervasively  visited  every  part  of  the  empire,  sometimes  on  foot, 
sometimes  in  passage-boats,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  somer 
times  in  post-waggons  and  post-chaises  {extra-post) ;  and  he  not); 
collects  his  observations,  not  tn  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made,  but  in  a  sort  of  geographic  or  political  order,  describiafi 
each  separate  sovereignty  apart.  A  bird's  eye  new  of  tiis  entire 
country  is  taken  first;  afterwards  his  flight  swoops,  and  a  bee's 
eye  view  succeeds  of  the  minuter  detaiU  of  each  partjcujaf 
region.  The  sections  of  tiie  work  are  entitled  letters,  but  diey 
are  impromptus  ^  loiHr,  and  have  not  the  off-hand  character  of 
epbtolary  writing.  The  fresh,  gay,  motley  colouring  of  autopsy 
has  long  since  faded  into  the  gray,  copper-plate  lines  of  reminis- 
cence; still  the  outlines  are  sharp,  and  the  delineations  exact. 

There  are  to  be  four  volumes  of  this  work,  of  which  only  tWQ 
are  before  us ;  Aese  relate  to  sontbem  Germany,  and  are  dedi- 
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eated.ifwe  interpret  the  initials  right,  to  Sir  Jofaii  RuskII.    tkm 
picture  of  northern  Germany  will  follow. 

Letter  I.  treats  of  the  situation,  boundaries,  and  aoil.  Oen* 
many  is  placed  between  the  45tfa  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude, 
between  the  !if4th  and  d7th  of  eait  longitude.  It  is  in  the  tnain 
bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the  south,  by  the  Baluc  on  die  north, 
by  the  Weichsel  ( Vittula)  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  b;  tbe 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Situate  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  dangerom 
to  no  nation,  nieful  to  every  nation,  it  has  nevertheless  Imoi 
incessantly  aimed  at  by  the  arrows  of  wurAu^ :  the  want  of  cohe- 
sion between  it>  parts  causes  it  to  be  looked  on  bj  other  power* 
as  a  convenient  quany  of  aggrandizement,  whence  aiiy  neighbour 
may  hope  to  remove  a  stone.  The  surface  of  Gennany  indades 
twelve  thousand  square  milea ;  but  it  has  bulk  without  streaglfa, 
union  without  unity.  The  federal  princes  adhere  to  die  consti- 
tution, but  do  not  cohere  with  each  other ;  for  no  common  purpose 
is  the  collective  force  of  the  thirty  millions  of  men,  who  inhabit 
Germany,  easily  available.  The  bond  of  a  common  language ; 
the  patnotic  admiratioa  of  the  tame  writers,  heroes,  artists,  wtd 
inventors ;  the  historic  monuments  which  attest  an  ancient  pros- 
perity, may  awaken  the  wish  for  consolidation ;  but  no  practica- 
ble plan  has  been  suggested  for  bringing  it  to  bear.  Perhaps 
those  sovereigns,  who  are  below  the  rank  of  king,  might  yet  be 
mediatized;  and  by  a  new  law  of  descent,  which  should  kIIqw 
crowns  to  pass,  but  not  to  rest,  in  the  female  line,  the  rojral 
fomilies  could  be  induced  to  make  double  intermarriages,  and 
take  the  chance  of  handing  forwards  the  united  kingdoms  to  either 
descendant  of  both  families. 

Mountain-ridges  and  seas  are  natural  boundaries ;  but  river- 
beds afe  the  worst  of  all  political  boundaries :  because  it  then 
requires  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  powers  to  erect  a  bridge, 
or  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  navigation.  The  entire  valley 
of  a  given  rjver  should,  if  possible,  be  allotted  to  the  same  sov&- 
^ei^ :  for  rivers  unite  the  d^vel|ers  on  either  side. 

Our  author  divides  Germany  into  Alpine,  or  upper  Geimany, 
into  hilly,  or  middle  Germany,  and  into  flat,  or  lower  Germany : 
Hie  first  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  second  the  most  productive, 
and  fhe  thjrd  the  more  extei^siye  ai|d  improvable ;  this  district  is 
land  of  more  recent  formation,  derived  fronj  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  the  Baltic,  whose  progressive  decrement  wfu  first  scien- 
tifically observed  by  Celsius  of  Stockholm.  Upper  and  middle 
Germany  et^oy  the  same  climate,  the  superior  eleTat>Qi>  of  die 
one  compensating  for  the  more  northern  situation  of  the  other: 
twdi  ripen  the  ^uit  of  Ae  vine,  and  not  of  the  olive  i  bi|t  flat 
Germany  has  unpropitious  seasons,  long  winters,  fr«qaeat  4bgB, 
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precarioQH  suaBhine.  1%t  roads  have  be«Uk  better  atteoded  to  in 
the  hilly  than  in  the  flat  eountrj.  The  sublimit;  of  the  Alpine 
i«gion  ii  moM  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uodeu- 
»ee,  or  lake  of  Constance;  the  beaut;  of  the  hilly  region  is  most 
attractive  in  the  vallies  of  the  Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  upper 
Rhine;  the  insipidity  of  the  flat  country  is  most  uniform  in  the 
Bailie  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  wide  expanse  of  level  sands  and 
fir-trees,  full  of  shallow  lakes,  which  gradually  vegetate  into 
peat-bom. 

The  southlander  may  visit  fix>m  curiosity  the  important  tntiet 
of  Berlin  and  Hambui^,  may  inspect  the  pleasing  scenery  in 
Holstein,  end  approve  the  diffusive  instruction  of  the  popula- 
lion;  but  he  quits  without  regret  the  gray  skies,  the  sluggistt 
fltreame,  the  plodding,  beer-dnnking,  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of 
thenor^;  and  rejoices  that  his  lot  is  cast  under  blue  akiei,' 
and  sunny  hills,  amid  a  jovial  people  cheered  with  wine,  at  leisure 
to  enjoy,  and  sunounded  with  idl  the  beauties  of  nature  and  all 
Ae  comforts  of  life.  Yet  the  industry  of  the  north  adds  yearly 
Btmedting  to  the  permanent  provisions  made  for  human  accora- 
modatioa ;  while  the  festive  negligence  of  the  south  hoards  littlei 
ctv-t^rates  only  for  amusement,  and  finds,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
centui7,  no  advance  in  the  social  ctmdition. 

II.  The  second  letter  broods  over  the  waters  of  Germany. 
The  Oerman  ocean  is  the  mun  channel  of  exportation  and  tm- 
portatioa.  The  Baltic  is  useless  during  nearly  half  the  year{ 
Its  tides  are  feeble,  its  gusts  furious;  its  ice  enduring.  Little 
produce  descends  the  Danube  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Adriatic 
enables  Triest  to  carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  Levant 

A  ship-canal  stretching  from  west  to  east,  in  the  latitude  of 
6fl  degrees,  and  intersecting  all  the  rivers  between  the  Rhine  and 
die  Weichsel,  would  enable  Oermsn  commerce,  during  the  leaaon 
wben  the  Baltic  is  choaked  with  ice.  to  choose  between  the  portff 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Holland.  The  winter  is  shorter  itt 
Germany  than  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
conduct  a  steam-tube  along  die  bottom  of  such  canal,  lo  as  to 
keep  the  vraters  in  a  thawed  state  during  the  mondi  of  frost. 

There  we  five  hundred  rivers  in  Germany;  most  of  w4iich 
flow  from  south  to  nordi;  as  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  tbe 
Oder,  and  the  Weichsel.  Many  flow  from  west  to  east,  and  are 
•uceeasively  absorbed  by  the  Danube.  Some  important  commu- 
nications could  be  constructed  to  unite  these  different  streams. 
The  Hanoverian  government  might  patronize  a  canal  from  Ver- 
den  to  Magdeburg  along  the  coarse  of  the  river  Alter,  and  thus 
nnita  tbe  ^^^ee^  and  the  Elbe.  The  Austrian  government  might 
patroiiae  a  canal  between  Pngue  and  Passau,  along  the  course- 
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id  Ibfl  river  i/LMua,  mni  thiu  uute  the  Eibe  and  tke  D«— he. 
The  Bavuiaii  govennnent  ia  likel;  to  unite  the  Danube  rad  ibe 
Rhine,  Tbe«e  are  oonpetitioaB  worth;  of  the  prinoes  of  m 
civilized  age:  to  build  a  palace,  and  adom  it  with  gallon— 
of  art,  i>  bikt  »  lelfish  magnificaooe,  and  aa  unprodtictive 
expenditure ;  to  edify  bridgsh  to  Koop  canals,  to  protrade  piera, 
to  embow  nitraads,  by  facilitating  trafic,  cfae^esa  to  aU  laea 
the  objecti  of  cooauBiptioii,  prepares  new  frniM  of  iadnMUy, 
multiplies  the  means  of  existence,  and,  when  not  attended  with  • 
Kwuneratiag  profit  to  the  undertaker,  <^kibs  at  least  to  his 
countrymen  freth  opportaoitiea  for  employing  capital  advaoti^ef 
ously,  and  ^thus  enriches  the  state  whose  fijunoes  it  ma;  have 
JiMnaired.     "^^ 

The  nUmeioaft  mineral  springs  and  baths  of  Gennw[y,  mad  ■!» 
lakes,  pass  in  review;  in  general  it  would  be  better-not  to  patraa- 
iie  so  many  of  these  hoi-wells,  but  rather  to  grow  up  a  Batb.  vtt  m 
Cheltmham,  at  the  principal  springs,  Uun  to  leave  each  in  tna** 
lated  insignificance.  Lakes,  too^  u*  better  drained  th»B  «hnra  ; 
the  cow  feeds  to  a  higher  purpose  than  (he  troat:  only  wboio 
they  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  navigation  can  theydewne 
a  rational  praise.  Painters  ma^  call  a  cataract  very  piclui^a^iie, 
but  the  statesman  prefers  to  view  it  occupied  in  tumiiig  »  raiU: 
IQothing  is  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  useful- 
Ill.  The  industry,  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  sra 
fommented  on  in  the  third  letter.  A  great  impediment  to  suoeew 
in  manufacture,  is  the  subdivision  of  the  country  iat«  so  maa; 
principalities,  which  prohibit  one  another's  wares,  under  the 
notion  of  dang  service  tp  domestic  industry,  H  Germany  was  & 
single  nation,  it  would  not  matter  where  prosperity  aocunulated : 
fnd  every  Ihiag  is  best  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Nurembeiig, 
Ai^sburg,  Cologne,  appear  to  bave  declined  from  the  huh  stale 
pf  prosperity  which  tbey  enjoyed  during  the  Anseatic  jjeagne, 
jpnd  like  the  stately  cities  of  r  landers,  Bruges,  and  Obeat,  to 
teaemble  those  glittering  shells  on  our  manUe-piecos,  which  MB 
l»9W  deserted  by  their  once  living  naritine  inhidutauta, 

Germany  boasts  of  twenty  univeraities}  those  of  Gotto^Ml, 
Jjeipzig,  Berlin,  and  Jena,  aie  the  moat  celehntedt  Tbey  iacol- 
Cate,  sivps  our  author,  liberal  views}  and  in ^tteral  the  adiKMed 
German  is  aware,  that  the  church  exiits  for  die  sUtei  and  not  ths 
state  for  the  church ;  that  it  ia  subject  to  Uia  slate  j  but  that,  at  • 
combination  for  moral  ^nd  religious  improvement,  it  is  Bot  laew^y 
expedient,  but  useful. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  next  pass  under  reviews 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  Gothic  stock  j  but  in  Moravia  and  Boh*t 
nti^  Slavonian  tribes  reside,  who  lataif^  {tmr  j/fumfit*  tWgM* 
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.llvea  dislfatct  diiiecta  bf  the  German  are  briiicipallT  remrii* 
■Ue ;  the  upper-dutch,  whidi  in  tpc^ea  at  Vienna  aed  iP  the 
.Alpine  diitrict;  the  luglMlutch,  or  proper  Gemuo,  which  it 
qi^ca  IB  Saxon;  and  the  hiU-cooatry ;  and  the  towdutcht  or, 
SB  the  Gumaiis  lay,  flat-datch,  which  ia  spoken  in  the  oordieiB 
pnmncea.  The  press  chieflj  employs  the  high-dutch,  whidi, 
like  the  laoguagc  of  Tuscany  in  Italy,  is  the  genteel  dialect,  tiut 
lip-labour  of  polished  society.  To  be  self-derived  is  the  dianc*- 
(eristic  feature  of  this  speech ;  by  die  combination  of  native  terms 
tkoee  ideas  are  expressed,  for  nitich  other  nations  have  recoune 
to  Latin  and  Greek  compounds;  it  ii  stricUy  a  mother-tongue^ 
proving  from  interaal  evidence  the  nnconquered  indepenc^nce  ef 
the  people.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  Refbonation  on  tho 
-colwsioa  of  Qermauy  are  dwelt  on  with  regret ;  yet;  had  Gus>- 
tarns  Adolphns  not  been  assassinated,  he  might  perhapa  havo 
•consolidated  die  whtde  nation  under  a  Gothic  prince  and  a  Lur 
tberan  religion.  The  Casarini  and  Fiirsteuarii  of  those  times 
are  compared  with  the  Tories  aud  Whigs  of  England  {  but  in 
Germany  the  anstocratic  party  pursued  and  obtained  entire  ind^ 
pendence  of  the  imperial  crown.  There  was  always  a  neglect  to 
andnde  iB[M«seDtativeB  of  the  great  cities  in  Uib  diet ;  yet  the 
public  ofHuioa  oS  towns,  and  the  weight  of  commercial  opulence 
18  the  best  antagonist  force  to  the  asoendsncy  of  feudal  land- 
. owners.  It  is  no  doubt  an  impoitant  diplomatic  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  ^cilitale  die  coaglonienitu>i]  of  Germany  into 
■  monodielite  mass.  What  other  country  has  the  power  to  resiat 
A»  oGodental  a^raodizemeat  of  Russia,  or  theorimtal  aggrwiw 
'  '"  "    "  te  Hamv 


it  of  France?  But,  except  by  tolerating  in  the  1 
verian  teiritory  a  greater  freedom  of  die  political  press,  and  per- 
Jups  by  permitting  certain  conventions  of  deputies  there  to  con- 
aalt  diout  ereeliBg  monuments  to  beoe&ctors  of  the  country,  or 

.  abosit  undertaking  public  works  by  joint-stock  companies,  litde 
it  in  the  power,  even  of  a  powerful  cabinet,  toward  realizing  to 
daauwble  a  dunge.  Hie  Egbert,  who  consolidated  a  he]>- 
lardiy,  was  a  conqueror ;  and  when  will  the  pen  be  able  to  rml 

.die  achievements  of  the  sword.  A  delightfully  anti-galUcan  spirit 
pervades  our  author's  leAections ;  he  is  truly  zealous  for  Oerman 
■sAoaal  independeace,   and  fears  most  for  it  on  the  side  of 

'  Ffaoce.  In  the  federation  of  the  German  princes  it  might  htne 
been  wise  to  include  the  kings  ot  the  Netheriands,  of  Benmark 
■■d  of  Sweden ;  the  indnaoce  of  all  over  each  would  have  been 
die  stroDgCT.    Let  us  hope  with  our  author  diat  die  march  ot 

.  miad  ia  gradisaUy  preparing  die  unity  and  consolidation  of  Ger- 
many. 

V.  The  fifth  l#tterdeacribes  llie.pKsMitGOiiatitatiaB  of  Gei> 
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namf.  It  is  «  fedflral  anion  of  members  separitelj  sovenofa, 
B»t  ft  mmority  of  theae  princes  cannot  direct  the  collective  force 
of  the  wboie  j  Btill  ten  is  thuv  anj  popular  repFeeeotation, 
■Ubough  many  of  the  goyirle  states  coaveoe  local  represeata* 
tives..  Holberg  being  asked  :  what  ia  t^  fosn  of  mnennaaat 
in  Germany  ?  answered :  it  is  govenmd  Gtrmaak^fy.  Than 
are  some  points  at  issue  with  Switzerland  and  tbe  Mrtlinilaiiili. 
toodung  transit-duties  and  the  navigation  of  die  Rhine,  which 
occasion  interminable  negotiations,  because  dw  federal  poww 
caiuiot  enforce  on  each  what  it  recommends  to  all.  There  is  w> 
centre  of  gravity.  The  constitntion  is  however  simpler  than  it 
was ;  the  snrallest  of  the  unmediatised  princes  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish fifty-five  men  to  tbe  public  militia ;  in  the  old  state  there 
were  sovereignties  so  snaal),  some  convents  for  instance,  as  to  be 
taxed  at  a  man  and  a  h^f.  The  federation  deed  dates  fron 
June  181A.  Thirty-eight  sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  con- 
stitute the  federation.  They  are,  in  case  of  a  declared  federal 
■war.  not  to  make  separate  war  or  peace,  nor  to  wage  war  against 
each  odier,  but  to  submit  to  federal  arbitration.  Local  land- 
states  are  to  be  locally  introduced.  At  Frankfort  on  tbe  Maine 
the  federation-assembly  is  to  be  held :  all  the  puties  send  pl^- 
potfflidariea,  some  individually,  some  in  conjunction  with  other 
lodepeodent  sovereignties.  A  full  assembly  comprehends  aevorty 
voices.  The  six  crowned  heads  have  four  voices  each.  Batlea, 
the  two  Hesses,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  have  three  vmcea 
each.  Brunswick,  Mecklemburg-Schwerio  and  Nassau  have 
two  voices  each.  The  other  twenty-five  small  sovereignties  have 
one  voice  each.  And  the  four  free  cities,  Lubeck,  Hambu^ 
Bremen  and  Frankfort  have  ooe  voice  eadi. 

A  full  assembly  is  reserved  for  peculiar  occasions.  A  nanow 
council  (der  tngere  Rath)  includes  only  seventeen  voices,  of 
which  the  six  kings  possess  eleven,  md  the  remaining  states  mz. 
Austria,  as  president,  has  a  casting  vote,  if  an  even  number 
should  assemble,  and  divide  equally.  To  alter  these  fuadaniastal 
IswB  unanimity  is  requisite.  Certain  taxes  for  federal  purpoaes 
are  to  be  levied  and  distributed  at  tbe  option  of  a  foil  asaembl; : 
and  the  number  of  troops  to  iie  put  m.  requisition  from  taih 
member  is  to  be  decided  in  like  manner.  The  pleaipotentianeB 
are  to  vote  as  instructed  by  the  authorities  vrfao  depute  tfaoin : 
but  this  interposes  some  delay  in  collecting  the  voices.  Aceonl- 
ing  to  the  condngeots,  as  reckoned  upon  paper,  the  federatioo 
could  call  out  for  the  defence  of  Germany  600,000  stddiers,  and 
exercises  under  the  name  of  reserve  500,000,  vrira  are  raiaed  in 
each  district  in  proportion  to  the  population-returns. 

A 'oamnoB  interest,  our  auoor  obseivcs^  does  not  alwa^ 
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eiist  In  Oeirmany. '  The  most  iniportflot  possessions  of  Anstria 
ftte  «holly  disconnected  with  the  Oennan  empire,  save  through 
tite  person  of  the  emperor.  Hanover  is  under  British  influence; 
and  Holstein  under  Danish.  Alsace  and  Lorrvine  are  French; 
Parts  of  Prussia  are  not  Gennan,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wfirtem- 
ber^,  Baden,  Hesse  and  the  free  cities  are  pure  German,  as  to 
temtory;  but  Wnrtembei^  aod  Baden  have  contracted  family 
altiances  with  the  Russian  imperial  dynasty.  Ought  not  the 
members  of  the  fiederation  to  intermarry  only  with  each  otiier? 
A  foreign  influence  in  the  diet  is  unfavourable  to  patriotism. 
Another  fault  for  which  this  constitution  has  not  provided  a 
remedy,  is  the  deficient  influence  of  the  cities.  Why  represent 
only  four?  Why  not  allow  every  town,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  fifty,  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  send 
ha  plenipoteotiary  to  the  diet?  and  this,  whether  it  be  virtually 
represented  by  its  own  sovereign,  or  not.  With  the  progress  of 
population  there  would  then  be  an  increase  of  popular  power, 
rinally,  why  cannot  the  Swiss  Cantons  be  incorporated  with  the 
federation,  and  be  allowed  their  qaota' of  representatives? 

VI.  On  the  national  character  of  the  Germans.  Have  we; 
asks  onr  author,  a  national  character?  We  are  not  a  nation,  a 
whole;  we  are  but  provinces,  and  distinct  provincial  characters 
nay  be  observed  in  different  segments  of  Germany.  Our  coan- 
tiy  is  onr  common  mother ;  but  we  have  no  father,  no  metropolis 
to  imbody  the  family  features  and  complexion,  to  give  a  general 
tone  of  colour,  to  serve  as  a  focus  of  illumination,  to  absorb  from 
every  extremity  its  peculiarly  tinged  rays,  and  to  radiate  diem 
back  blended  in  one  homogeneous  brilliance.  Frankfnrt,  although 
it  assembles  the  feden)  government,  exerts  as  yet  no  marking 
-  influence  over  the  concatenated  districts.  Vienna  is  but  Ae 
metropolis  of  the  Austrian  empire,  not  of  the  German  people; 
Berlin  is  but  the  heart  of  Pmssia ;  Munich  of  Bavaria.  Ham- 
burg is  a  sea-port  of  importance,  it  is  no  otherwise  a  leading 
city.  Some  central  accumulation  of  popnlousness  is  wanted  to 
attract  all  in  their  turn,  and  to  prepare  each  for  sympariiy  widi 
the  rest.  Frankfort  may  become  dlis  ewnmon  centre.  If  foreign 
powers  wonld  there  conduct  the  negotiation  of  their  relatiMU 
with  the  German  empire,  would  make  it  the  habitual  reaidenoe 
of  their  noblest  ambassadors,  and  manage  by  inferior  ag«ita 
their  intercourse  with  the  local  courts,  a  great  step  would  be 
gained.  Frankfort  is  the  residence  of  a  powerful  monied  in- 
terest,  and  singularly  adapted  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
all  tbose  public  works,  which  are  best  undertaken  by  joint'Stoek 
companies.  Now  if  a  lower  house  of  assembly  conld  be  at' 
taehed  to  the  ftderatioo  of  sovert^gu ;  if  the  citiet  of  Qtramj, 
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va  pro^rtioa  to  tbeir  raepective  p<M>ul«tiotis,  oMdd  dd«prta  IIm 
membera  of  such  low  haaat ;  if  thu  body  ooukl  bo  etrinuted 
with  sKtrt  of  i»iiiicip»l  police  pfrvsding  the  whole  couatr;; 
could  order  the  coiutrvotioii  of  roada  uid  bridgM,  coold  aatbi(>- 
life  the  enterpriw  of  new  caii«la,  regultte  lbs  traaait-dutief  o« 
pierchaudue,  tnd  in  Amxl  l^ulato  for  ttuwe  W-nw  parpoMW, 
which  in  nnoat  couotnes  are  intriuted  to  t  wbordinale  9umw 
tncj ;  the  geoeral  welfare  could  be  rapidly  aSKlionited,  Tlw 
liuon  of  the  Maine  and  the  Danuba  b;  a  stately  canal  wouM 
increaM  the  commercial  importance  of  Frankfort.  A  removaj 
Either  of  some  uoiveraity  would  increaM  Ua  literary  inportwacVt 
An  annual  meeting  there  of  tba  Gemwn  coofednatad  princav 
would  girdle  the  city  with  palacea,  like  Miotber  Viewa.  In 
vhort,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Grermana  to  rettore  to  Fmdi&»4 
wore  than  iti  antient  political  importance,  wfaaa  'A  witwwoJ  ftfi 
filectton  and  coronatiott  of  the  cJiieftain  of  the  land. 
.  VII.  VIU,  and  IX.  The  eevcmh,  eighth,  aad  simb  feltan 
treat  of  the  provincial  character  of  die  Gemanf.  Tbe  higjt- 
lander  la  catholic,  idle,  voradout,  jovial,  boi|ntaUe,  igBoran^ 
chMdiihly  idolatrous;  the  widlander  ii  proteatant.  iadnstrioua, 
again  voracious,  jovial  and  hoapitable,  and  welUiafonned ;  tbt 
towlander  is  protetunt,  plodding,  aarioua,  well-infonMd,  but 
addicted  to  intemperance:  all  love  music,  which  teachca  th* 
art  of  thinking  slowly;  all  love  aokoking,  which  taache*  tacibu* 
nity;  all  love  waltung,  whidi  preparea  for  looser  seaauali^; 
iHtd  all  display  good-huoKHir.cardiidjty,  and  coDteotedoeM*  Tbo 
nor^  is  neater  man  Ae  aouth,  and  imitate*  £ngla«d  Mid  HoUaad. 
If  for  want  oS  a  patria  the  Gernuos  have  no  very  natioaal  tmib* 
they  are  at  least  cosmopolites,  wtd  do  justice  to  foreign  Bwritt 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  these  apparently  pralitti* 
pary  letters  i  because  tfaey  are  in  fact  postscripts,  and  contain  the 
sum  and  Bubstanee  of  what  follows-  Let  us  bow  allot  a  Asv 
words  tO'each  group  of  letters  which  describe  a  given  indepead> 
ent  sovereignty,  and  first,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  kiBgdon  of 
Wiirtemberg. 

X.— XIV.  lu  situation  on  tbe  beautiful  bnaka  of  Ae  Nackar 
is  £nt  skotched ;  then  an  anti«|uariBn  account  is  gltea  of  iu  hi*- 
lory  end  tnonBatcHta.  Its  iocome  is  rated  at  Ian  miUioiw  of 
gitUm,  and  its  notiooal  debt  at  twenty-five  MilUoos.  Its  winM 
ane  goodi  its  lieUs  fertile,  tta  proape^  picturaaqne,  its  viUaget 
actu^  Tbe  Swabiaa  is  cheerful  and  foad  of  buaaoor,  and  yat 
prpna  to  raligiosi^.  Stuttgard,  tbe  metropoliak  '»  migweyai  m 
detail:  it  is  acity  with  twan^our  thousiMid  inhabitwMa.  wUdi 
am  honr'awalk  will  cKtrole.  Tbe  water  i>  ant  good;  and  tba 
fkia.vUmdouJ'    ThQskiwtianofClHiMtaidtwouU  IwvebMl 


pntmtiai  the  palxte.  contaiM  good  poctaniR  hf  Oehat* 
utisto,  «i»i  loate  KU^tUln  by  DAnoekeT.  Tbc  eardeni,  ot 
park,  MB  delightful.  The  old  patsoe,  tiia  Academy,  Ue-Libmryy 
Ac  AtflbivM,  (tie  Chbinet  of  Matdral  Hkloiy,  are  deatMbcd  at 
leagtfai  AinoDB  tk«  distinguished  nativet  of  WiirtMabeTg  mwf 
be  reekmmi  Wieluid.  Sdiitler,  SpittW,  M«er,  aud  PaolUM 
llie  imiiwAala  cnvirona  are  depicted  next]  tmi  an  mcursioa  it 
iMida  t»  tbe  univenihi  of  TUbmgen,  and  also  to  the  oiuflral 
baths  at  Nidenuu.  The  little  cootig^Ms  9ovei«igntUa  oecapy 
a  KMrtU  letter. 

XVt  and  XVI.  These  ihapsodical  tirades  narrate  a  padeMriaA 
toar  into  the  Swabiaa  Alps ;  but  bow  impotent  is  langucga  ta 
convey  tbe  livdy  imprcsaion  of  moUHUtn'Scenery  I 

XVII.  w  XIX.  The  seventeBnth  letter  dMcribea  Ultn,  th^ 
•tghtemth  Schwartawald,  or  the  black  forest,  the  ninetettith  tai 
fexcurtion  iaM  upper  Swabiat  and  specimens  are  given  of  the 
l«c«l  Aalett ;  tbe  perecrinadoa  oloses  at  Ravenabgi^. 

XX.  and  XXI.  Hoheslohe  and  Baden. 

XXII.  Tha  valley  of  tbe  N«ckar. 

XXIII.  Hctdtlberg.  if.  instead  of  one  Urge  cask,  it  poe- 
uWbMI  a  doaen,  and  woeld  hoard  in  them  tbe  wines  of  the  nogb* 
bonibood,  so  as  to  supply  an  nnvarying  quality  to  any  extent,  a 
considerable  wine  trade  niiEbt  be  eiented  in  this  neiehbourbood : 
tbcfe  are  redwines  of  excellent  quality  which  rival  Bargundy. 

Mannheim,  with  its  colossal  caatle  on  die  Rhine,  its  place  of 
pandtit  arsenal,  theatre,  Jesuit's  church,  and  lovely  island  of 
MishlBu  St  A*  Confluence  of  the  Neokar  and  the  Rhine,  affbtds 
aa  agreeable  resting^lace.    Schwetnumn  hardly  deserved  a  visitt 

XXIV.  Jaants  in  the  Maine  and  Taub^  Circle. 

XXV.  Carlsruhe  and  Rastodt,  also  KehL 

XXVI.  Baden,  and  the  valley  of  the  Murg. 

XXVII.  The  mountains  and  forebta  of  Baden. 

XX  Via.  and  XXIX.  The  Bodensee,  or  lake  of  Conetnee, 
M  painted  with  great  warmtfa  «f  adbiiiation  i  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  German,  and  the  most  lively  of  all  dw 
Alpine  lokcst  from  Ae  quatitity  of  vessels  which  people  its  sur- 
fmce.  Embosomed  in  the  m«st  rooMntic  sccnei?,  adorned  witb  an 
Hnptmant  tfaongh  gloomy  city,  and  with  many  cheerfal  villages, 
encircled  with  historic  monumeuts  and  remiaigcences,  doited  with 
islands,  and  bordered  with  vinsyatds  which  yield  an  excellent 
wine,  it  offers  every  gratificatioR  to  the  body's,  and  to  the  miad'< 
eye.  The  Rhine  passes  through  it«  brings  in  much  sand  and 
frkgmeats  of  ncit,  wears  away  the  outlet,  and  thus  continually 
diaainishes  the  lake  by  the  doable  operation  of  letting  off  its 
mtBTt  and  of  introduciag  tUuviks^ail.     liideedi  its  anaenl 
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gfMtw  extent  iaobnouB  in  th«lMidsoHpe.  He  tront  and  taloHia- 
trout  of  its  wateri  arc  exoeUent.  Compared  with  this,  •>;■  ow 
Author,  the  lake  of  Genera  may  b«  c^led  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Danube  is  navigable  up  to  Ulm,  and  might,  it  shquld  seem,  b« 
brought  into  eommufiication  with  tlie  lake  of  Conslance ;  if  tbec 
be  a  fonnidabte  mouDtain  to  tunnel,  hucK  excavations  would  r- 
veal  aabterraoeous  wealth.  This  lake  is  a  central  boundarr;  it 
■bats  on  die  taritodes  of  four  distinct  independent  seveicigDliei. 
Austoia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden.   . 

XXX.  Bavaria,  next  to  Prussia  the  most  inportaot  of  ibe 
Gennan  kingdoms,  is  the  subject  of  the  tfairtieUi  Letter.  As 
abstract  of  its  history  is  given;  specimens  of  its  dialect  are  ^ttr 
served;  the  character  of  its  population  lesembles  that  of  die 
Swiss ;  the  late-  sovereign  is  praised  as  one  o£  the  most  unpreja- 
diced  and  beneficent  of  princes.  The.Gennans  should  be  more 
at^ntive  to  give  us  good  biographies  of  their  libefaliat  princes : 
they  have  pr(>duced  a  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,a  Joae[A  II.  of  Aof 
tria,  a  duke  of  Weimar,  and  a  king  of  Bavaria,  who  deeerve  the 
civic  worship  of  their  countcymeo.  £«eiy  well-written,  life  is  the 
seed  of, analogous  excellence;  and,  indeed,  whatever  class  of  hu- 
man merit  is  in  demand,  a  crop  of  it  may  best  be  raised,  1^  circif 
lating  historic  notices  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  thatdeecripti<a. 
.    XXXI.  l<andau  and  Aug^urg. 

XXXII.  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  a  stately  oU- 
fashioned  city,  situate  on  the  Isar,  (the  Ister  of  the  anGieiit3,) 
which  joins  the  Danube,  and  might  claim  to  be  the  pareot-riTCT' 
It  has  Gothic  churches;  that  of  the  Virgin  is  most  coospiciKHUt 
broad  streets ;  a  fine  square,  called  after  the  late  king  Maumilisa- 
Joseph,  and  jtbout  to  be  adorned  with  his  moDumeut,  scidpturea 
by  Raucfas,  and  executed  in  bronze.  The  palace,  die  antiqu*- 
rium,  the  academy,  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  sre 
enumerated;  and  also  the  pnncipal  paintings  in  the  gallery,  wbico 
includes  the  master-pieces  formerly  stationed  at  Diisseldorf.  The 
environs  are  also  interestii^;  and  the  frequent  musical  fesuvau 
attractive. 

XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.  The  Bavarian  Alps,  Freisingw, 
Landshut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nice. 

.  XXXV.  Nuremberg,  still  a  city  of  maoufactiuee,  but  mua 
declined. 

In  the  second  volume  the  Letters  I.  to  VI,  continue  the  n^' 
vey  of  the  Bavarian  territory,  and  of  some  contiguous  inde- 
pendencies, Franco- Bavaria,  die  upper  Palatinate,  Bayieuth,  the 
Fichtel-mouqtaina,  Bamberg,  the  caverns  of  Muggendorf,  &f^ 
gen,  Pommersfeld,  Ansbach,  Wind^eim,  Kotheoburg,  '^'^' 
hurg,  Schwetnfurt,  the  baths  of  Bnikeoiu.  Kiasingen,  B<)cUt<> 
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the  RhoB-mountshu,  die  SpeasBrt,  and  -AschsSenbai^.  <  Olir 
author  takes  great  pleasure  in  bis  DM>untaiD-«  trolls :  to  us  there  is 
a  something  barbarous,  not  to  say  impiotu,  in  the  passion  for 
mountnn-sceDery.  MounlMos  tend  to  impress  a  consciousness 
of  the  force  of  Nature,  not  otibdie  beneficence  of  Providence ;  of 
what  use  He  they  to  man?  tfhc  attempts  to  dwell  there,  in  the 
winter  a  sDow<To)lenge  (anaimcke),  in  die  summer  a  land-slip, 
buries  or  removes  his  home;  his  cattle  are  swept  away  by  die 
torrent,  his  corn-stacks  by  the  wind-gusts. .  If  he  ^tempts  to 
travel,  every  ascent  is  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  every  descent  the  fall 
of  Vulcan ;  the  patti  is  daily  blocked  with  stones,  the  torrent  b 
inpervtous  to  navigation.  If  his  dwarfish  cattle  can  pick  up  a 
maintenance,  or  he  collect  it  for  them,  even  these  are  taken  mmi 
him  by  the  elements,  or  by  wild  beasts.  He  must  vegetate  insu- 
lated, like  the  lichen  on  a  gravestone,  without  comfort  and  with' 
out  society.  So  incapable  of  remedy  are  the  miseries  of  the 
iBODntaioecr,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  (he  Alpine  peasant 
of  our  own  times  is  at  all  better  off  than  bis  predecessor  of  s 
thousand  years  ago.  And  shall  these  zigzag  ridges,  drase  un- 
meaning walls  of  rock,  these  unshapely  pyramids  of  granite, 
which  import  into  die  fairest  latitudes  the  horrors  of  the  arctic 
circle,  be  viewed  with  complacence  by  the  benevolent  man,  and 
receive  the  praises  of  philanthropy?  No  doubt,  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  mountains  have  their  use;  but  uutil  their  ser- 
vices are  ascertained,  the  prejudice  of  taste  should  lie  agauut  die 
wbai  ration. 

.  VII.  to  XI.  At  length  our  author  desists  from  climbing,  dropa 
his  soaring  enthusiasm,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  province  of  Austria.  At  Ulm  the  nver  becomes 
navuable ;  and  an  agreeable  account  is  given  of  his  voyage  dovra 
to  Vienna  in  a  vessel  laden  with  wood,  but  fitted  up  ^so  for  the 
reception  ot  passengers.  These  consisted  principally  of  young 
peasant^^ris,  who  were  going,  by  the  cheapest  conveyance,  to 
seek  for  servants'  places  in  die  metropolis.  'I  he  navigation,  how- 
ever, is  not  convenient  until  below  Hatisbon.  As  die  stream  is 
rapid,  there  is  little  carriage  upwards,  and  the  boat,  or  rather  raft, 
on  which  the  party  travelled,  was  to  be  broken  up  at  Vienna,  and 
all  the  materials  sold.  Some  soldiers,  some  musicians,  were  on 
board.  What  few  vesseb  were  met  employed  horses  to  tow  them. 
The  various  towns  along  the  stream  are  successively  depicted- 
Blenheim  is  one  of  them. 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  are  amusingly  various :  sometimes 
meadows  expand  on  both  sides,  sometimes  rocks  wall  in  the  hur- 
rying stream  between  precipices;  every  where  the.  hills  within 
sight  are  beautiful.     Our  anther's  motto  is,  "  Dulce  ft  decorum 
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art  pro  {Mttrtt — tenpu."  Plauuitly  he  doea  writo.  but  aot  all 
his  aoeolotes  would  be  called,  in  Eag\vAi,  deoorooi. 

Ratiabon,  or,  as  ibe  Gefmans  name  it,  RsgenAorg,  u  cde- 
brated  as  having  been  die  seat  of  man;  dieta  or  cotwraasei  of  tbs 
ompire:  but,  as  this  privilege  is  now  tranafefred  to  tnaktort,  the 
town  decUoea.  The  bridge  has  fifteen  arches,  and  is  the  teouiite 
valk  of  the  inhabitants.    There  are  pleasant  islands  below  k. 

Pasaau>  situate  on  apeDinBula  at  die  confloenoe  (rf*  the  Ins  vad 
liie  Danube,  has  also  a  fine  bridge:  it  is  a  fortified  town  of  9U0O 
inhabitants,  and  resembles  Coblents. 

Lim  is  a  more  considerable  place,  having  80,000  inhabitanta. 
The  suburbs  are  )a^;er  than  the  original  city;  the  liiirl(j,r  iiihand 
some ;  the  walks  agreeable ;  the  proq>ect,  from  the  Sdilossbar^, 
fiMoinatiag.  A  place  of  pilgrimage  near,  called  Mariataferl,  ■ 
stated  to  be  visited  b;  one  hundred  thousand  [ulgnnis  annually. 

A  geographical  sDrve;  of  Austria  follows,  ao  small  a  poitioo 
ot  the  Emperor's  subjects  are  Qemana,  that  our  audior  heshafte^ 
whether  his  imperial  majesty  would  not  do  better  to  tnmsfisr  hta 
■tetropolis  to  Bdgrade,  and  to  pursue  aggraodiaement  oa  the 
nght  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  Black  Sea  offisrs  an  unexplored  Sxid  to  oammerce ;  and  ifae 
empty  provinces  oear  the  mouui  of  die  Danube,  like  die  Louirinnn 
of  North  America,  are  c^iable  of  rapid  and  high  cuItivatiDn  bj  the 
importation  of  colonists,  who  would  descend  the  river  m  any 
quantities,  if  allotnieste  of  land,  and  legitimate  protection,  wcve 
secured  to  the  emigrants.  A  single  generation  has  sufficed  to 
advance  the  province  of  Ohio  from  wcMenien  to  civiliiation. 
Europe  is  now  so  superabundantly  peo|ded,  that  a  single  resgit 
would  suffice  to  convert  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Lowier 
Danube  into  a  flourishing  state,  if  the  mere  invitation  of  protiBc- 
tion  could  be  extended  to  voluntary  settlers. 

A  critique  of  the  reigDof  Joseph  IL  occurs:  he  drove  too  ^at 
in  &.Bew  road,  and  wasoverturoed;  but  dwn  was  no  oocasitNi  for 
bis  succeasora  to  oondema  the  road,  and  resume  the  old  one. 

The  unused  reaonrees  of  Austria  are  prodigious,  but  thej 
cannot  be  called  forth  without  ezcidng  an  activity  of  mind  and 
conduct  dangerous  to  the  public  repose.  Hence  a  certain  torpor 
of  the  body  politic  is  gystemadcally  encouraged.  The  sovereigB 
fears  tbe  people  in  Gwnany,  the  nobility  in  Hungary,  and  ibe 
priealbood  every  whew.  He  honestly  prodainted, "  I  want  loyal 
fiubjecta.  not  learned  men."  The  army  and  the  pubbc  rosda 
are  in  admirable  coudition. 

The  Austrian  is  much  at  hisease,  and  i^ipears  lu^y;  he  is  not 
heavily  taxed,  the  smI  is  most  ;M«ductiv^  the  means  of  sidnsst- 
esicecbcap;  he  is  fat  ^nd  indolent  j  an  eating,  drinking,  smdui^. 
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Imighbg,  and  Itmng  huterer;  be  »  bospitabk  md  fbnd  of  reli^> 
oiu  feitinia;  igDorant  and  miuica],  and  a  most  unwilUng  tra* 
veiler.  No  where  less  arrogance ;  the  nobility  are  afbble,  the 
einperor  popular  in  his  manners. 

All.— XVIII.  These  seven  letters  describe  Vienna.  We 
have  also  lying  before  us  a  pamphlet,  translated  from  the  French, 
which  also  delineates  "  Vienna  as  it  is,"  in"  about  equal  compass. 
Something  we  shall  borrow,  or  abridge,  firom  bodi  accounts  j  the 
Gennan  one  has  more  of  complacence,  the  French  one  more  of 
satire. 

Vienna  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  whidi 
there  divides  into  unequal  streams,  and  forms  separate  islands; 
and  it  is,  unfortunately,  on  the  lesser  branch  that  the  dty  abuts: 
Its  situation  would  have  been  far  more  imposing  if  the  quay  had 
been  washed  by  the  main  stream.  The  approa^  from  the  north 
is  over  a  long  wooden  bridge,  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
rapid  stream,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  with  marble  mi^nifi- 
cence.  Leopold's  suburb  is  first  reached,  then  the  other  arm  of 
the  IHnube,  and  finally  Vienna  itself.  The  steeple  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's church  is  the  taUest  and  most  conspicuous  monument  of 
architecture,  and  affords  die  best  panorama  of  the  town.  The 
old  city  u  surrounded  by  an  esplanade,  which,  like  the  boulnardi 
of  Paris,  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  fortifications;  and 
contiguousto  this  esplanade  are  numerous  finepalaces,  and  behind 
them  vast  suburbs.  Still  one  wishes  it  had  been  phmted;  the 
lack  of  shade,  the  fi^  of  dust  is  tormenting.  The  ci^  gates  oBa 
striking  points  of  view.  The  streets  of  the  oM  town  are  narrow. 
and  the  open  maces  small ;  the  houses,  five  or  six  stories  high, 
are  rounded  off  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  have  balconies. 
The  shops  are  splendid ;  the  throng  of  people  incessant,  and  the 
more  striking  for  die  great  variety  of  costume, — Greeks,  Turks; 
Hungarians,  Germans,  soldiers,  priests,  sedans,  cavaliers,  and 
carriages.  The  number  of  beautiful  women  visible  in  the  public 
walks  IS  unsurpassable,  but  the  men  have  mostly  a  clumsy  appear- 
ance. The  graben,  the  market,  the  Joseph's-piatz,  the  Freiung's- 
platz,  and  the  Schotten-platz,  are  the  pnncipal  squares  or  open- 
ings. The  Herreu,  Kiirnthner,  Singer  streets  are  fine,  aud  the 
number  of  polacea  astonishing.  The  royal  palace,  and  mauso- 
leum, and  taose  of  the  principal  nobility  are  specified,  and  cata- 
logues provided  of  the  contained  pictures.  The  favourite  public 
walk  is  the  Prater,  a  park  intereected  with  fine  alleys  of  trees,  in 
which  temporary  tents  and  booths  are  erected,  which  supply 
refreshments  and  music.  The  stately  Gothic  diurch  of  Saint 
Stephen  is  somewhat  less  adapted  for  solemn  devotion  by  toe 
VOL.  I.   NO.  II.  o  o 
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tderatioD  of  a  ttiDroo^i&re,  in  which  potters  pass  vitk  iMitdeBs : 
howevor,  it  ia  open  enrery  day,  uid  all  doj  lona,  to  the  dctvo«t, 
without  paying  an  admiision-fec  at  the  door.  1  he.  architect  had 
planned  two  towere,  but  only  one  is  completed.  The  chtireh  of 
Stt  Augustin,  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  Capuchins. of  .St.  Cari,  and 
othen,  are  striking.  There  are  five  theatres.at  Vienna;  a  na; 
tiona)  theatre,  an  opeVa  house,  8lc.  :  but  the  most  cbaracterBtic 
is  Casperle,  reMinbling  the  Vauderille.  Here  {Meces  are  gnen 
in  the  provincial  slang  of  the  place,  and  the  favotuite  sabjects  an 
parodies  of  heathen  mythology  set  to  music,  like  our  Justice 
Midas  and  Poor  Vnlcan.  At  Berlin  oo  one  lang^ ;  at  Vietina 
every  one.  Thirty-four  suburbs  surround  the  citfrand  these  arc 
rapidly  increasing;  the  inhalntants  of  the  metropDUs  are  icaown 
to  exceed  S00,000,  and  \n)l  probably,  ere  long,  amount  to  half  a 
uillioD.  Hospitids  of  various  kinds  have  been  erected  wkb  mag- 
aidcence,  and  endowed  with  liberality.  Some  monasteriea  con- 
tribute to  public  education,  if  not  instructicm ;  but  many  are  nse- 
less  nceptacles  of  idleness,  or  schools  of  abject  sBperslitiiHt. 
The  police  ia  good;  persona  and  proper^  ate  respectedt  lb« 
Hghtiogi  the  fire-enginery,  is  satisbdory.  The  streets  dii^t  be 
better  watered :  and  diere  is  an  extensive'secret  system  <rf  espial, 
which  oppresses  all  freedom  of  coovereatioa  on  subjects  of  reli- 
non  and  poUticB,  the  two  great  hinges  of  social  human  iateresb 
Dn  dicse  pcritits,  unless  a  man  can  think  as  he  pJeaaes,  and  speak 
as  he  thinks,  what  is  he  but  a  moral  euuuchi  11k  taverns,  the 
cofee-boHses,  are  frequented,  and  much  curioeity  is  displayed  to 
(rf>tain  even  a  censured  newspaper.  Ad  academy  of  painting  and 
aculptnre  preserves  the  fine  arts;  but  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
schools  of  instruction  is  the  Oriental  Academy,  gntced  tnAi  the 
high  name  of  Von  Haomier.  The  university  reckons  above  a 
thousand  students,  who  have  more  discipline  and  less  spirit  of 
inquiry  than  their  brethren  of  the  north.  The  carnival,  aiad  va- 
rious other  religious  festivals,  amuse  the  people  at  regular  jnlm* 
vals.  Gaming  is  much  discouraged.  All  the  semsnalities  arc 
freely  indulsed  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Pays  dt  Cocagne. 

The  neighbouriiood  of  Vienna  offers  pleasing  walks  and  ridei 
to  Schoabrun,  Lnzenburg,  Hadersdorf,  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  baths.  The  summer  pleasures  of  the  place  rival  its  winter 
accommodations. 

XIX.—XXII.  Travels,  through  Steyermsjk  and  Carinthit, 
to  Triest  t  return  through  the  valley  of  the  £bm.   . 

XXIiI.~XXVII.  Hie  Austrian  Aim,  Lioa  and  Saldntg. 
die  baths  of  Gustein,  Ae  GrOs  Klockner,  BcrchttddstfadeD,  Lnkc 
Kiinig.  The  salt-mines.  Jouniey  from  Salaburg  to  Imisfanik. 
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XXVIII. — XXX.  Ei«uni<MiB  in  Tjni,  j^vumA  dttaiv^ion 
of  tbo  provimw ;  tin  Viiralberg,  sod  Ibe  principdfty  of  iMmat- 

XXXL — XXXV.  Bohemia,  Prague  and  its  environs,  Mo* 
ravia  asd  Aiutrian  Silettia.  The  Bohemians  aed  Mwamns 
apeak  a  Slavonian  dialect,  and  have  the  manners  of  Hungamaa 
raAer  than  of  Oetmain.  They  had  traoilated  the  BiUe  before 
Ltftber,  and  tbeir  litenttnre  bad  secredj  prepared  not  merely  the 
etptoaion  of  die  Hmsites,  but  the  smIdM  co-operatioD  which 
Lutfa«r  obtwwd  among  the  Qerraan  princes. 

XXXVI.  Tbe  baths  of  Carbb«d,TiiplitE,Eger,  ainenl  balh»; 
and  the  approadi  to  Saxony. 

When  the  other  two  TQlumee  make  tiieir  appearance,  we  ahtU 
probably  gire  our  readers  an  aocount  of  them. 


Abx.  VIII.— Die  GacUckte  dtr  Aimmm,  ma  Morgenlm^ackett 
QiieiieH,  <birch  Joseph  Von  Hammer.  Stuttgard  tud  Tiibior 
gen.  1818.  In  8vo. 
Trbbb  ia  no  term  in  more  femiliar  nae  tfaroagfaovt  Europe  than 
that  of  Assassin,  yet  to  die  generality  of  readers  little  is  known  of 
the  singular  sect  ^in  which  the  appellation  has  been  derived. 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Vitri,  bishop 
of  Acre,  writers  of  die  thirteenth  century,  gave  some  short  notices 
of  that  terriUe  b&nd  of  murderers,  the  foHowera  and  ministen 
of  the  celebrated  Old  Man  of  die  Mountain,  with  whom  die 
champions  of  the  cross  came  in  contact  m  Syria;  and  Benjamin 
of  TndelB,  die  Jewish  traveller,  Ha'iton,  die  ArmeniaD  prince, 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  illustrious  Venetian  and  father  of  modem 
travel,  made  known  their  first  and  chief  establishment  in  Perna. 
The  DOtiotts  concerning  them  were  vague  and  unsettled;  their 
religions  system  and  political  constitution  remained  enveloped  in 
obscurity;  and  die  wonderful  narradve  of  the  last-named  travel- 
ler, the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  courae  of  diis  article, 
tended  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery  and  fMe  over  the  society  to  die 
eye*  of  Europeans. 

Bat  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Asia  and  every  ttiing  connected 
with  it  began  to  excite  considerable  attention,  and  Ae  subject  of 
the  Assassins  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  D'Herbelot 
had,  in  his  celebrated  work,  already  given  some  accovnt  of  them 
from  his  oriental  anthorities;  and  die  copious  and  even  profuse 
learning  of  Mr.  Falconet,  poured  forth,  (to  use  die  language  of 
Gibbon),  in  two  Memoirs  read  before  die  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tioas  and  BiAes  Lettres,  aU  diat  was  known  concerning  them. 
GUibon'a  own  accotut,  derived  from  FUconet,  doea  not  occupy 
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more  liiua  half  «  page,  and  in  Uiat  short  space  more  thaD  one  error 
ma^  be  delected.  Xatterly,  the  French  orientalists  have  tuned 
their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  laboun  of 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Quatremire,  and  Jourdain,  have  tended  much 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  Uk 
A^s^ssitw. 

In  Germany  their  history  has  been  written  by  Witthof,*  wbose 
work  we  have  not  seen,  but  from  the  character  given  of  it  by  the 
author  whose  work  we  are  now  to  review,  we  should  regard  it  as 
of  little  value.  The  last  and  completest  work  on  the  subject  is 
that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orientalists  that  modem  Europe  has  produced. 
This  history  brings  forward,  from  purely  oriental  sources,  new  and 
surprising  views  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  tixe  Order. 
as  Mr.  Von  Hammer  denominates  it.  In  English,  we  may  here 
observe,  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  Assassins,  except 
4he  short  notice  given  of  them  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  hla  valu- 
-able  HisKnry  of  Persia ;  and  his  statements  do  not,  on  every  point, 
exactly  tally  with  those  of  their  German  historian-t  Tbe  wort: 
has  now  been  published  nine  years,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  little  known  in  England,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that  the  interest  and  novelty  of  its  details  will  induce  our  readers 
io  excuse  us  for  going  so  far  back. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  depicts  the  Assassins  as  forming  an  Order, 
At  once  military  and  religious,  like  the  Templars  and  the  Teut<Hiic 
Knights,  with  whom  he  compares  them ;  and,  like  them,  subject 
to  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  Grand  MaHter,  who  was  named 
the  Sheikh-el-Jebe],  corruptly  rendered  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  who,  from  his  seat  at  Alamoot  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
like  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  directed  the  motions 
of  his  numerous  and  devoted  subjects,  and  made  the  most  Iwu^Q 
monarchs  tremble  at  his  name.  This  novel  and  interesting  view 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Von  Hammer  derives  from  Arabic  aiKi  Per- 
sian authorities,  from  Ibn  Khaledoon  and  Macrisi,  from  Mirk- 
liond,  Lary,  Jelalee  of  Kaim,  and  others.  His  work  is  divided 
into  seven  books,  in  which,  after  a  very  valuable  introduction,  be 
narrates  the  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  of  tbe  Order,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  very  spirited  and  detailed  account — the  first  ever 
given  in  Europe — of  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Caliphat,  which  fell,  along  with  the  empire  of  the  Assassins, 
beneath  the  victorious  arms  of  Hulagoo,  the  Tartar  Khan.     Fnmi 

*  Dbs  meuclictrniirderUdie  Kelch  der  Auuainm.     8vo.     Ltiptig.     1765. 

t  Matiti  givra  >omc  arconnl  of  the  Aisaiiins,  but  lie  onlv  repesli  *h«t  ii  to  bt 
feond  in  pnceding  writcn.  The  nme  m*;  be  uid  tl  tbe  dlHrmil  kiiiornni  of  tk 
f  uuides,  with  I  he  eiception  of  Wilkcn. 
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^u  work  we  shill  endetvour  to  convey  to  our  rsadn-s  some  ides 
of  the  organizttion  of  die  sect,  and  display  the  mighty  ills  which 
may  be  brought  on  the  human  race  by  the  agency  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, in  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  destructive 
one  which  ever  existed.  We  must,  however,  previously,  with  Mr. 
,  Von  Hammer,  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  Islam,  in  the 
times  that  succeeded  the  death  of  the  Prophet. 

Mohammed  appointed  no  Caliph  to  aucceed  him.  The  mur- 
der of  Othman  transferred  the  Caliphat  and  Iraamat,  i.  e,  the 
supremacy  in  empire  and  in  religion,  to  Ali,  the  aon-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  and  his  deposition  and  death  again  transferred  them  to 
Moawiah.  From  thiaperiod  dates  the  great  schism  of  the  Mo* 
hamroedan  church.  The  Soonites,  wi&  their  numerous  sub- 
dtviatona,-  acknowledge  the  first  three  Imauma  and  Caliphs;  the 
Sbea-ites  maintain  that  Ah  and  his  poaterity  were  the  only  rightful 
■uccesaors  of  the  Prophet.  The  principal  sects  of  the  latter  were 
fonr,  dissenting  from  each  other  on  the  grounds  of  Ali's  claims  to 
the  Imamat,  and  the  order  in  whidi  it  descended  to  his  posteri^. 
Of  these  we  shall  only  notice  the  Imamee,  as  being  the  one  moat 
immediately  connected  with  the  Assassins. 

The  Imamee  were  divided  into  Imamites  and  lamailites,  who 
both  held  that  after  die  twelfth  Imaum  according  to  the  fonner, 
or  the  seventh  according  to  the  latter,  the  Imaum  had  vanithed, 
and  that  the  dignity  was  continued  in  a  succession  of  invinbU 
Imanms.  The  latter  derived  their  appellation  from  Ismail,  the  sod 
of  Jaafer  Zadik,  the  seventh  and,  according  to  thenr,  the  last  visi-- 
ble  imaum;  the  former  continued  the  series  through  Ismail's 
younger  brodier,  Moaa  Kasim,  to  Askeree,  and  hia  sou,  Moham- 
med Mehdee.  The  cUima  of  these  Imaums  to  the  Caliphat 
w«re,  in  tlie  time  of  the  first  Abbaasides,  «o  strong  and  so  geoe- 
rally  acknowledged,  that  Maimoon  publicly  declared  Ali  Reeza, 
die  eighdi  of  them,  hia  successor,  to  Uie  great  discontent  of  the 
whole  family  of  Abbaet,  who  would  probably  have  contested  the 
point,  had  not  Ali  Reeza  fortunately  died  before  Maimoon,  and 
with  him  died  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Imamee.  But  the 
other  branch,  the  Ismailites,  was  more  fortunate,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  their  menibera,  named  Obeid-allah,  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

To  understand  fully  how  this  was  accomplished,  we  muat  caat 
a  glance  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  East  at  that  period.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Persia,  pure  as  it  was  in  its  commencement, 
bad  been  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  corrupted.  Macrisi  enu- 
aieratea  seven  sects,  one  of  which,  named  Mazdekee,  from  Mazr 
dek  its  founder,  advanced  phncipleailestructive  of  all  religion  and 
morality.     It  profcsaed  upiveraal  freedom  and  equality,  the  indif- 
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ianoot  of  bmnwi  sctiotia,  and  die  combtwity  of  ^mhU}  and 
Araogfl  Bs  it  would  ippear,  did  not  hiatory  fiminh  iMtUKsa  <rf 
omilar  foUy,  it  mnBbered  among  its  adberatta  die  king  of  Penia, 
Cobad,  die  ^tfaer  of  Noosbewwan.  The  impmdwe  of  tkii 
mooarch  co§t  him  his  cramij  and  hb  son,  Noothoerwaa*  con- 
TiQced  of  die  pernicioua  influence  of  die  sect,  endeavourad  totellj 
to  eradicate  it  widi  fire  and  aword.  In  this  he  did  not-cooipletel; 
succeed;  the  opimons  continued  to  exist  in  aecret,  and  agaia 
broke  out,  in  the  time  of  die  Calipha  of  the  bouse  of  Abbas, 
when  die  followers  of  Mokannafa*  and  B^idi  filled  Persia  inth 
blood  and  devastatioa. 

In  this  stonn;  period  there  lired  at  Ahras,  in  the  totA  of 
Penia,  a  man  named  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Mumoob  al  Kaddah. 
He  had  beea  educated  in  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  rdigtcNi  and 
|ioIic7  of  Peina ;  and  national  animon^  maptped  him  widi  die 
idea  of  oTCTthrowii^  the  iaith  and  die  empire  of  die  nctorious 
Arabs.  The  bloody  experience  of  his  own  times  taught  Abdrilah 
th«  follj  of  attempting  to  overturn  die  prerafling  rdqioa  and  the 
reding  dynasty,  so  long  aa  the  conscieDce  and  Ibe  sworda  of  die 
military  were  under  their  direction ;  and  be  saw  deariy  that  aeo^y 
to  Dndermine  them  was  the  only  path  to  ultinnto  sucoesi. 
Knowing,  also,-  bow  hazardous  it  is  to  attempt  all  at  once  to  me- 
dicate those  prepidioea  in  fovonr  of  ifae  tfarme  add  akar,  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  die  minds  of  men,  he  resotved  that  die  veil 
of  mystery  'should  envelope  his  design,  and  that  his  doctrines, 
which,  in  imintion  of  the  schools  of  India  Mid  of  Pythagotas,  he 
dnided  into  seren  degrees,  should  only  be  gradually  conununi- 
cated  to  his  disciples.  The  last  and  highest  of  diete  degrees 
lao^t  the  vaoitf  of  aU  reUgioDs,  and  die  indifference  of  al)  actioaa, 
tM  neither  here  nor  hereafter  would  they  be  rewarded  or  pnaisbed. 
With  die  greatest  zeal,  by  means  of  nussionaries,  he  disaemuated 
his  opinioiu  and  augmented  the  number  oi  his  disc^>les,  and  to 
gain  them  the  more  ready  acceptance  auKHig  the  fbltewen  of 
ulam,  he  masqued  his  projects  beneath  ■  pretended  seal  for  the 
daina  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail,  to 
die  Imamat. 

During  die  life^thne  of  Abdallah  and  bis  sons,  tbeae  ptinc^lea 
spread,  in  secret,  iar  and  wide,  by  die  activity  (rf.thor  asiasioQ- 
aries  or  Dais,  as  they  were  called.  The  plan  of  AbdaUafa  was 
to  extend  his  system  gradually,  and  never  to  proclaim  it  opcsly 
undl  the  throne  should  be  in  die  possession  ofotneof  itsdiBcaplea; 
but  this  deep-laid  scheme  vras  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Ahmed  of  Cufs,  surnamed  Carmath,  vrfao,  fuUy  initiatad  hi  all  (he 
degrees  of  the  secret  systun,  boldly  pn>clainied  the  doctrine  of 
■  The  MkbnWd  Tdkd  Prophet 
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^iMAmBBSMOKt'and  er«ct«d  the  bfWR«r  of  iiinuT«ction  igftiort 
-the  CKU|ilu.-wWweK  itiU  in  tlte  beiglit  of  tfaeir  power..  The 
-eontdM  ivukHW  uid  bloody,  the  boljr  city  of  Mecea  was  con- 
■<|uefed,  SOjQOO  MosImiu  fell  ip  its  (Mence,  aad  the  sacred  iJ«cJt 
iftme.waa  caaied  <^  ivtriuupli  to  Ha}8(.  The  itniggle  contiaued 
:<lwing  a  wbote  centiu?.,  tiU  the  coufltgxatioD  m»  at  lei^di 
■^weacbed  in  ifae  blood,  of  the  followers  of  CiuDutth.  .  Notwith- 
Mandiog  this  saven  icheck,  the  doctriues  gf  Abdollih  still  ipread 
M.Koret,  andat.leogth,  'm  the  year  SD7  of  the  Hejira,  »u  aUe 
mJmtwtry^  a  utf^iul  Ab^lah,  succeeded  in  deUveAug  from  pri- 
AODa.pretaBdcddcBceiHlant  of  Mohammed  thaaoa .of  Ismail,  and 
in  plaoing  hitti  on  the  ifarooein  AfnCe.  under  the  name  of  Obeid- 
-Allah' Mithdee,  This.wai  the  fouodation  oftbedyossty  of  the 
.FatwMte  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  who .  deduced  their  lise  from  Ismail 
4lic  JBOD  of  Jaafer,  and  through  1^  from  fatima  the  daughter  of 
Jibe  Pfo]}bcti 

TbctlaC(x«A  doctrine  had  iron,  in  n  great  measure,  attained  ata 
ob§aXi  it  had  platod  its  creature  upon  a  throne,  and  had  become 
the  wtafaUahed  system  in  Africa.  But  it  contemplated  farther 
towunpba,  and  j|s,Dais8dll  oierflowed  Asia,  making  proselytes  M 
Ah*  daims  i£  Isoiul,  in  the  ibops  of  yet  oveituniing  ue  throne  of 
ihe  CaJy^du-  at.  Bagdad.  -M.  Von  Hammer  (if  his  authoritf, 
Alaoiiai.  na^  .be  .depended  upon*)  gives,  in  this  place,  a  i 
curious  wdd  intenstiag  account -of  the  slructure  and  organizs 
of.  what  Jic  terms  .Ae  Lodge  at  Cairo,  in  .which  the  memberan 
after  a  gradual  progress  through  nine  degrees,  iully  instructed  in 
fiK  doctrioes  t^  iniquity  and  iupie^.  Immediueiy,  he  says* 
after  the  eatablishment  of  the  throne  of  the  Fatemites,  historj 
mmtiau  Aie  meetings,  which  were  held  every  Monday  and  Woi- 
netday  in  praaence  of  the  Dai-el-doat  or  Chief  Missionary,  and 
ware  attended  by  great  numbers  of  botb  men  and  women,  who 
had  aepante  lodges.  These  assemblies  were  named  Mejalis^U 
bicmet,  or  the  Societies  of  Wisdom,  and  the  members  attended 
•Hdred  in  iriiite.  On  these  days  the  Dai-el-doat  always  waited  oa 
the  C^ph,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  read  someUiing  to  him, 
tni^  M'sll  events,  gothia  signature  on  the  outside  of  the  Lecture. 
When  the  lecture  was  finished,  the  scholars  kissed  his  hand,  and 
nnpsckfuily  tnucbed,  with  their  foreheads,  the  signature  of  the 
Caiipb. 

.In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Fatemite  Caliph,  the  notoriou* 
Hakem-biemTTJIlah,  the  assemblies  and  their  place  of  meeting 

*  In  the  opinioii  of  De  Socy  U .  Von  Hunutr  baa  complelel^  auMCcdcd  Id  develop- 
log  Ihc  orgaiiiiatiun  sad  priiiclplei  of  tlie  liinaililei,  De  Sicy  is,  hovreirer,  of  opinion 
that  the  original  tcrmt  do  not  fully  joitify  M.  Von  Hammer  la  ucrlbing  to  tfaem,  to  Ibe 
•■(■itbadoatithedoctriiiciof  ■tbcianaod  On iodittarcoce  of  idoikI  Miiaiii. 
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'Trere.pltced  upon  a  moet  extensiva  footiiig. '  A  lirge  todge,  named 
Dar-al-faicmet  or  the  Hoow  of  Wiedom,  waa  erected,  and  aboit- 
'  -daiitly  provided  with  books,  msthenutical  imtnuneati,  and  pro- 
fessors of  every  description.     Diapntadons  were  frequently  heM 
in  the  preseoce  of  the  Caliph,  in  wbidi  the  professors,  divided 
according  to  the  four  faculties,  Logic,  MatbematiGS,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  appeared  in  their  robes  of  cereoMMiy,  wbioh  robes,  itn 
curious  to  observe,  were  exactly  the  same  in  fonn  as  tboae  now 
worn  by  the  doctors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    A  yearly  mm 
of  £75,000  ducats  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution, in  whkh  were  taught  all  branches  of  human  science,  and, 
in  nine  ascendiog  degrees,  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  lamailites. 
The  6r8t  of  these  degrees — the  longest  and  most  difficult — in- 
stilled into  die  mind  of  the  pupil  the  most  unlinnted  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  instructor ;  it  perplexed  him  by  pointmgout  the 
absurditv  and  contradiction  to  reason  of  the  text  of  the  Koran, 
4hd  excited  his  curiosky  by  hinting  at  the  secret  text  which  laj 
-beneath  the  shell  of  the  outward  word;  on  which  subject  how- 
ever, he  was  most  steadily  refused  any  satisfoctioQ,  until  he  bad 
4aken  the  oath  to  receive  the  secret  doctrine  with  implicit  /aitfa 
and  unconditional  obedience.     When  he  had  done  diia,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  tecond  degree,  which  inculcated  the  ackaowled^ 
ment  of  Imaums,  appointed  of  God  as  those  from  wh(HD  idl  know- 
ledge was  derived.     In  the  third  was  tau^t  the  number  of  die 
Imaums,  which  was  seven.     The  fourth  informed  the  pupil  (hat 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  there  had  been  seven  divine  bw- 
^ers  or  tpeaktug  prophets,  each  of  whom  had  seven  assiataBtt, 
who  succeeded  each  other  during  the  epodi  of  the  speaking  pn~ 
phet,  and,  as  they  did  not  appear  publicly,  they  were  named  the 
dumb  (zamit).     The  last  speaking  prophet  was  Ismail,  and  dw 
first  of  his  dumb  ministers  was  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail :  as, 
therefore,  thu  last  was  not  dead  more  than  a  century,  the  teacho' 
had  it  in  his  power  to  declare  whom  he  would,  to  those  who  had 
not  passed  this  degree,  to  be  the  dumb  i»ophet  of  the  present 
age.     In  thojifih  degree  the  pupil  learned  that  each  of  the  dumb 
prophets  had  twelve  apostles  to  assist  him  in  spreading  die  doc- 
b-ine.    The  tilth  taught  that  all  positive  religioa  was  subordinate 
to  philosophy.     This  degree  was  tedious,  and  not  till  the  papil 
had  been  well  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  was  ne 
admitted  to  the  teveuth,  in  which  he  passed  from  philosophy  to 
mysticism,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  All  is  One,  now  held  by 
die  Soofees.     In  the  eighth  the  doctrines  of  positive  religion 
were  once  more  brought  forward;  after  what  had  preceded,  diey 
could  not  make  any  long  stand,  and  the  pupil  was  now  fully  in- 
structed in  the  auperfluousoess  of  all  prophets  and  divine  teachers 
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tbe,  botMiiatenee  of  beama  ud  hell>  the  imMhrence  of  aetionB, 
and  thas  prepared  far  the  mnjA  and  lost  degree,  aad  to  becomethe 
ready  uutrameat  <rf  every  project  of  ambttioD.  To  bekeve  twthing 
and  to  dare  every  thing,  was  the  sum  and  Bubstaace  of  this 
wisdom.   . 

The  claiou  ot  Am  Fatemite  Caliph,  and  tfae  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Lodge  at  Cairo,  were  actively  disseisiDated  throughoat  Asia 
by  the  seal  of  the  Dais,  aad  of  their  Refeek  or  Companions,  pei^ 
-SODS  iaitiated  in  <ne  or  more  degrees  of  the  secret  doctrine,  and 
attached  to  the  Dais  as  aasirtantSr  whidi  their  name  denotes. 
Among  the  converts  and  members  of  the  Lodge  then  gained,  was 
•one  who  fbnnded,  some  years  after,  the  society  iriiicb,  during 
move  than  a  oeotury  and  a  half,  filled  Asia  widi  terror  and  dismay. 
This  was  tfae  ceiebiated  Hassan  Ben  Sabab,  the  fonader  of  the 
Assassins  or  Eastern  Isniailites,  as  writan  name  them,  to  distin- 
guish thecQ  from  their  Egyptian  ot  Western  brethren. 

Hassan  was  one  of  those  characters  that  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  world,  as  if  seat  to  operate  some  mighty  change  in 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Endued  with  mental  powers  ot  tfae 
£rst  order,  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  filled  with  ambition 
the  most  immoderate,  and  possessed  of  the  courage,  patience,  and 
foresight  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  iiis  deep-laid  plans, 
Hassan  must,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  have  been  a  distia- 
guished  actor  in  its  scenes ;  but  no  period  more  calculated  for 
tfae  display  of  his  transcendant  talents  could  have  occurred  than 
the  Oae  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He  was  the  son  of  Ali, 
a  strenuous  Shea-ite,  who  resided  at  Rei.  Ali  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  heretical  and  impious  opinions,  and  could 
hardly,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  protestation s,  obtain  credit 
for  his  orthodoxy.  He  retired  at  length  into  a  convent,  and  to 
clear  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  he  sent  his  son  to  Nishaboor,  to  be  educated  by  the 
Inwum  Mowafek  Nishabooree,  the  most  illustrious  Doctor  of  the 
Soofinah,  in  the  East;  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  every  one  who 
studied  the  Koran  and  the  Sooonah  under  bim  was  certain  to  be 
fortunate  in  after-life.  Here  the  young  Hassan  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Omar  Khiam  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  former  of  whom 
'became  celebrated  for  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  the  latter, 
under  three  successive  monarchs  of  the  bouse  of  Seljuk,  filled  the 
first  posts  of  the  empire. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  ambitious  muod  of  Hassan,  and 
his  long-sighted  views  of  future  advancement  and  dignity,  dis- 
played themselves.  He  one  day,  as  Nizam-uI-Mulk  himself  in- 
forms us,  addressed  his  two  companions,  reminded  them  of  the 
general  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  Imaum's  pupils,  and  pn>- 
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pDwd  that  difly  should  enter  into  an  tgraemeat  Ihst  m  wfaiehe^u 
o£  the  thre«  this  opinioa  ibould  be  verified,  be  ihpiM  iihsre  his 
foituie  with  the  other  two.  Omar  and  Nizau  readily  ■ 
and  the  latter  devoting  himself  to  politics,  so»n  attai 
Viziership  under  Togrul,  and  Alp  Arslan  the  great  Sa^ncides- 
Duiing  the  reigns  of  T<^rul  and  oi  Alp  Ardan,  HassawjeBiaioed 
in  privacy  ud  obscuiity;  but  do  sooner  had  MelskSbah,  the 
-SBOceasor  of  the  latter,  ascended  the  tbrone,  dun  the  descmdaat  of 
.Sobah  appeared  at  court,  aBd.tn  the  aevere<tenas  which  the  Konn 
lufis  ni  breakers  \^  their  word,  retHiaded  the  Vizier  of  the  premise 
of  his  ^udi,  and  called  upon  hm  to  parfarmit.  Nia^  reoetved 
Jiim  with  honour,  gave  hiai  rank  aad  revanue,  and  ialrodwwd  hni 
.  ta  tlie  intitnatT  of  the  Siiltan.  Hassan^s  cAject  io  waatiBc  far  the 
jKxession  of  Meiek  Shah  had  evidently  baen  to  sapptant  bia  fneod 
-Nizani,  an  object  more  easily  attantable  with  a  youthful  fHvnce 
than  with  an  experienced  raooarcb.  .He  acoordi>gly  sought  by 
every  jneans,  under  the  mask  of  bluntness  and  honesty,  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  and  succeedeid  so  Wx,  that 
M«lek  Shah  consuhed  him  iqxm  every  afiair  of  mommt,  and 
acted. according  to  his  advice.  Nizam's  credit  and  influence  wen 
visibly  in  the  wane,  for  bis  rival  seduloualy  conveyed  to  Ae  eaii 
■of  the  Saltan  even  the  stig^rtest  errors  of  ^e  Divaa,  and,  by  hit 
-aitfnl  iasinnations,  throw  the  entire  bbme  on  die  'Prime  Vtiier. 
But,  according  Co  Nizanirul-Mnlk'B  accouat,  the  wovst  trick  he 
played  him  was  bis  underUking  to  lay  befove  the  Saltan,  wiAin 
Jorty  days,  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  tbe 
-Sovereign;  a  task,  to  accomplish  which  die  Vizier  bad  required 
ton  times  tbe  space.  Tlie  clerks  of  the  treasury  were  all  pUcsd 
under  Hassan,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  acknowledges  that  he  per* 
formed  what  he  had  undertaken  within  the  given  time ;  bat,  as  he 
■adds,  that  Haasan  derived  no  advantage  fnxn  it,  but  was,  on  the 
ccntrary.at  the  inst^it  of  giving  in  the  account,  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  obliged  to  quit  the  Court,  for  it^iich  Nisam  assigns  no 
cause,  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  (ho  narrative 
of  oAer  writers.  According  to  them,  Nizam  himself,  trembling 
for  his  place,  contrived  secretly  to  abstract  some  of  tbe  leaves 
of  his  rival's  accounts,  and  when  Hassan  presented  lumself  b^ve 
die  Sultan  in  full  assurance  of  a  complete  trininph,  to  his  extreme 
mortification,  the  mutilated  state  of  his  papers,  for  vriuch  be  could 
in  no  way  account,  drew  down  on  him  the  highest  displeasure  of 
the  Sultm.  Nizam, indeed.confesses.witbgreatnaivet^ithathad 
not  this  occurred,  he  himself  would  have  bean  obliged  to  follow 
the  same  course  as  Hassan. 

The  latter,  inwardly  meditating  vengeance  against  tbe  Saltan 
and  the  Vizier,  retired  to  Rei^  and  from  thence  went-tA  laftban. 
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■Mdwiehe  raiBUBed  concaaled  io  tlie  bpiue  of  the  Reiu  Abool 
Fazl,  to  escape  tbe  pevquiutioiu  of  NiKsuMil-MuU.  WJula  there 
-be  made  the  rtnwrkable  deolantioni  that  if  be  bad  iMit  twoidflTOted 
ineitda,  he  wMild  aeon  overdivow  the  Turk  and  th«  peaMOt,  aa 
hia  called  Melek  Shab  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The  fimplo^earted 
.RdisitMlievetl  bim  to  be  out  of  his  mtadt  and  b(»«u  ^ecrttly  to 
adntiaulei  to  bim  arocaatic  drau^hu  to  atreogtben  bis  brua. 
HaMan  waa  won  aware  of  the  opiowo  of  bu  bost,  »)d  [tsolvedto 
4a««e  fahn  and  proceed  to  £gypt,  to  the  graod  ktdge  of  the 
Imwilitea,  of  «noae  society  he  had. long  bao)  a.iB«aber.  The 
accoant'<^bufinl€*aaeuoa  with  that  sect  t»  givflg  by  MirhhaaJ 
in  Hawan'a  own  wokU*  aad  •>  they  enable  ua  to  ferm-a«lMr  idM 
of  tbe  character  of  the  muk.  and  show  that  like  MobaawMd.  Cmm- 
welli  «Bd.aliiioat  every  fauatio,  be  was  swcere  at  fitst^  wfaatcME  be 
aaigbt  bwe  beooaie  aAerw«HlB>  ««  will  lay  tbwt  before  our 
readen. 

**  Ttoth  my  cbildhood,  even  from  the  age  of  seven  yean,  my  only  ob- 
ject fna  to  Htt&in  to  kaowledfe  and  capacity.  I  wu,  like  my  ntber, 
tmnight  np  in  the  'Aoetrine  of  tbe  tweWe  Jmtnmtt  (Imamee),  and  I 
fanned  m  acquamtanee  wttb  mi  iMDailJte  Heftek,  B«med'Kmite>«A- 
Z>bandi,  with  t^on  1  Jtirit  Ibe  boad  of  fncadiUp.  My  ophnoa  was, 
that  the  dooteiae  of  tha  Isaiaiiati  was  Ukaibatof  ihe  phjiaw^ifs,  mA. 
II  a.oMBirto  was  initiated  in  it.    Aaaften 


as  Emin  spoke  is  support  of  his  doctrine,  I  fell  into  a  goiiIiot«iw  with 
bim,  and  many  an  aigumcot  on  points  of  jaitb  arose  between  us.  I  never 
gave  way  to  the  cbaiges  which  Emire  brougbt  against  my  sect,  tbough 


secretly  they  made  a  strong  impression  an  my  miad.  Mcanwliiie  Emire 
departed  from  me,  and  I  fdl  into  a  severe  sickness,  ducing  which  time  I 
freqaently  reproached  myself  that  sltbotigb  1  knew  the  doctrine  of  the 
IsmaiHm  to  be  the  trae  one,  out  of  mere  stiff-necked ness  I  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  'h ;  and  tbat  if,  which  God  avert,  <leeth  should  sarprize  me,  I 
sb(iaU4ic  wkboM  •having  attidocd-lo-ihe  truth.  At  length  I  reae-vand 
ftoB  (hat  aiokness,  and  met  with  aooAer  Isnailite,  named  Alieo  Neja 
Zar^i  ti  whom  I  inquired  comeming  the  truth  of  bii  dntrioe.  Aboo 
Nnn  ocplaintd  it  to  ma  in  the  most  dtcumitsntisl  manner,  until  1  saw 
fully  into  the  deptlu  of  it.  At  last  1  met  a  Dai,  called  Moome^,  whoa 
the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek  Ben  Attssh,  tbe  director  of  the  missions  of  Irak, 
bad  authorized  to  execute  this  office.  I  besought  him  to  accept  my  homage 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatemite  Caliph  ;  he  at  first  refused, because  I  had  been 
in  a  higher  rank  than  himself;  but  when  I  pressed  him  thereto  oat  of  alt 
measure,  he  at  length  consented. '  When  now  the  Sheikfa  Abd-al-meiek 
came  to  Hei,  and  hf  his  inlereonrse  with  me  came  to  know  me,  my  de- 
potttaem  w«s  pleashigto  bim,  and  he  imoMdlately  conferred  on  me  the 
oficeofaDai.  He  mid  to  me,  'ilbou  must  go  into  Egypt,  aadbtsone 
a  partaker  of  the  happinesa  of  serving  the  Imanm  Moustansar,'  the  then 
reigning  Caliph. '  wLan  the  Sheikh  Aixl<al-mclek  want  ftatoj  Kei  to 
Islwbaa  I  dejiarted  ft>r  Egypt." 
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Hassan,  whose  fame  had  preceded  bim,  was  received  in  KgTpt 
-with  the  highest  honours;  the  Dai-al-doat  and  odier distinguisbed 
personages  were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  him,  and  the  CiUiph 
assigned  him  a  residence,  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  Bot  bap- 
pening  to  taLe  an  active  part  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  aac- 
ceaeion,  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  afterwards  forced  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Africa.  A  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  iHiere 
Hassan  disembarked;  be  then  passed  some  years  in  trBvellin|g 
through  different  countries  of  the  East,  zealously  spreading  his 
doctrines,  and  acquiring  proselytes.  He  had  observed  tiiat  durhig 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  AbdalUh 
first  introduced  the  secret  doctrine  into  Islam,  though  the  mis- 
sionaries  faad  been  indetatigable,  add  die  diaciples  numerous,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  ^  establishment  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  no  temporal  dominion,  the  attainment  of  whitJi  was 
the  leading  object  of  the  society,  bad  been  acquired.  He  ssw 
moreover  that  the  Seljucides,  as  protectors  of  tne  phantom  of  a 
Caliph  who  sat  at  Bagdad,  had  risen  to  the  highest  poww;  and 
he  conceived  that  as  he  was  now  strengthened  by  numeroHs  dis- 
ciples, he  might,  as  the  champion  of  the-  rights  of  the  deacendaats 
of  Ismail,  take  his  rank  with  princes,  when  possessed  of  doni- 
nion  and  power.  To  attain  this  object,  all  he  required  waa  some 
strong  position,  from  which  as  a  centre  he  might  gradually  eKteod 
his  possessions;  and  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot, 
(diat  is — the  Vulture's  Nest,  so  named  from  its  lofty  and  im[H«g- 
nable  site,)  situated  in  die  district  of  Roodbar,  to  the  north  of 
Kasveen.  Alamoot  waa  guned  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
strat^em ;  he  first  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusty  Dais,  wbo 
converted  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  Aeir  aid 
expelled  the  governor.  Historians  say,  that  he  employed  die  same 
atratagem  that  Dido  had  used  to  gain  the  soil  on  which  she  bnik 
Carthage,  but  stories  of  that  kind  are  common  in  the  East;  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  informs  us,  that  the  person  with  w^om  he  read 
this  piece  of  history  told  him,  that  it  was  in  this  manner  die  Eng- 
lish obtained  Calcutta  of  the  poor  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

In  possession  of  a  strong  fortress,  Hassan  turned  his  mind  to 
the  organization  of  that  band  of  followers  whose  daggers  were  to 
spread  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  his  power  throughout  Asia.  Ex' 
perienceand  reflection  had  shown  him  that  the  manycould  never  be 
governed  by  the  few,  without  the  salutary  curb  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  that  a  system  of  impiety,  though  it  might  serve  to  overtuni, 
was  not  calculated  to  maintain  and  support  a  throne;  and  hit 
object  was  now  to  establish  a  fixed  and  lasting  dominion.  Tfaoogb 
as  an  adept,  initiated  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  lodge  at  Cairo, 
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be  hi^d  beeD  long  satisfied  of  the  nothingnew  of  all  reltgiiuit  be 

detennioed  to  mainuin  unong  his  followen  the  religion  ol  lalani 
in  all  its  rigour.  The  moat  exact  and  minute  observance  of  even 
its  nKist  tnvial  ordiuanoes  was  to  be  exacted  from  those  who,  ge* 
nerally  unknown  to  themselves,  were  banded  for  its  destructioB; 
and  the  veil  of  mystery,  within  which  few  were  permitted  to  enter, 
shrouded  the  secret  doctrine  from  the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of 
the  society.  The  claims  of  Ismail,  the  purity  of  religion,  were  os- 
tensibly advanced;  but  the  rise  of  Hassan  Sab^,  and^  dowa' 
fall  of  all  religion,  were  the  real  objects  of  those  who  directed  the 
machtuery. 

lite  Ismailite  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  diswmiuatad  by  mis* 
aionaries  and  companions  alone.  Heads  without  bands  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  eyes  of  Hsiwaa ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  third  class, 
which,  ignorant  of  the  secret  doctrine,  would  be  the  blind  and  wil- 
ling instruments  of  the  designs  of  their  superiors.  This  class  were 
named  the  Fedavee  or  Devoted,  were  clothed  in  white,  with  red 
bonnets  or  girdles,  aiid  armed  with  dasgers ;  these  were  the  men, 
who  reckless  of  their  lives,  executed  the  bloody  mandates  of  the 
Sfaeikb-el-Jebel,  the  title  assumed  by  Hassan.  As  a  proof  of  the 
fanaticism  that  Hassan  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers,  wa 
give  the  following  instance.  In  the  year  11S6,  Kasim-ed-devlet 
Absoocor,  the  brave  prince  of  Mosul,  was,  as  he  entered  the 
mosque,  attacked  by  eight  assassins  disguised  as  dervises;  he 
killed  three,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  man, 
were  massacred  by  the  people;  but  the  prince  had  received  his 
deadi  wound.  When  the  news  spread  that  Kasim-ed-devlet  had 
fallen  by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  mother  of  the  youi^ 
man  who  had  escaped  painted  and  adorned  herself,  rejoicing  that 
ber  son  had  been  found  worthy  to  offer  up  his  life  in  support  of 
the  good  cause ;  but  when  he  came  back  the  only  survivor,  she 
cut  off  her  hair  and  blackened  her  face,  through  grief  that  he 
had  not  shared  the  death  of  glory.  "  Such,"  observes  M.  Ham- 
mer, "  was  the  Spartanism  of  the  Assassius." 

A  display  of  the  means  by  which  the  chief  of  the  Assasuns  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  this  spirit  of  strong  faith  and  devotion  into  hit 
followers  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
might  seem  incredible,  did  not  experience  abundantly  prove  it, 
that  the  human  mind  could  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  or  act  on 
the  most  unfounded  and  irrational  opinions;  but  those  who  reflect 
on  the  follies  of  the  disciples  of  the  various  fanatics  and  impostors 
who  hare  deluded  mankind,  will  cease  to  be  surprized  at  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Fedavee.  Even  in  our  own  days  the  chief 
of  the  Wahabees  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers  the  persua- 
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MOD  dntb*  could  d»po«e  of  the  mBasicHH  of  etemri  Mas.*  It 
M  not  Bodooerriog  of  remBrk  that  tfie  two  powers  tbirt  waged 
wKTsinnltiaeoinl;  againBt  lBlftin>  tbe  CtuistiaM  of  the  West,  aad 
Ae  AssaraiDt  of  the  EaM,  were  both  stHmltfed  by  dwk  s^ 
littial  heads  with  the  Hme  motives.  Those  irtio  fell  in  the  crn- 
•Mds  were  proDoanced  by  the  Pope  to  be  martyrs,  and  entitled 
,  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  to  the  Fedavee  who  fell  in  exe- 
CHtii^  the  mandatea  of  his  superior,  the  gates  of  Panulise  hb- 
Mded,  and  he  entered  into  the  eujoyment  of  the  nory  palace,  tfte 
iBken  robe,  and  the  blach-eyed  houries.  This  known  qnsfity 
of  the  human  mind  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  blind  devo- 
tion and  the  contempt,  of  life  of  the  iBmailite  Fedavee ;  but  Marco 
Polo,  whose  fideHt;  and  veracity,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  become 
every  day  more  apparent,  as  we  becone  better  acquainted  with 
tbe  history  and  mannen  oif  the  East,  gives  a  particular  descripCioB 
of  the  node  in  which  the  Israailite  chief  inMilled  into  the  mkids 
of  those  whom  he  deemed  fit  snbjeats,  die  longing  after  tbe  joys 
of  Paradise,  and  the  disregard  of  eai^ly  existence.  As  Marco 
Polo's  narratiTe  is  confirmed  by  oriental  writers,  M.  Von  Hammer 
is  disposed  to  regard  it  bb  trae  in  the  main  circunstanees ;  but 
I>e  Sacy  and  Wifken  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  descrip- 
tion apptiei  to  the  visions  excited  in  the  mmd  of  the  votary  by  tbe 
intoxicating  draught  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  not  Co  any 
scenes  of  reality. 

According  to  the  Venetian  traveller  and  the  Arabian  author  of 
Ae  "  Sireh  Hakensbiemr-iUab,"  there  was  at  Alamoot,  and 
also  at  Masiat  in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden,  encompassed  with 
h>fly  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flowers  of  every  kind — with 
munnnring  brooks  and  fransfuoent  lakes — widi  bowers  of  roaes 
and  tnUioes  of  the  vinc-^my  halls  and  splendid  kiosks,  finrablied 
with  the  carpets  of  Persia  and  tbesilks  of  Byzantium.  Benotifa) 
maidens  and  blooming  boys  WMo  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  delicious 
spot,  which  ever  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  murmnr 
of  streams,  and  tbe  ravishing  tones  of  voices  and  instruments — aH 
respired  contentment  and  pleasure.  When  Ae  chief  had  noticed 
any  youth  to  be  distingnishad  for  strengtfi  and  resolution,  be  in- 
vited him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him  baaide  himself,  con- 
versed with  hun  on  the  bappiBess  reserved  (or  die  faitbfhl,  and 
contrived  to  administer  to  ham  an  intoxieatiag  draught  prepared 

*  A  rollomroriha  modem  Wababec,  who  a  few  jean  ago  i tabbed  an  Arabian  cbie^ 
neu  Buiora,  UDt  ont;r  lelbaed  to  tave  his  Hfis,  but  tndoiul;  eonrttd  dealb,erupiivb> 
bb  buS  a  paper,  wUcb  be  mcboI  to  price  Ut  bajoad  hit  ctjUiuci.  Tbia,  wfaM 
euBUDsd,  pnwed  to  be  an  oidec  fun  diE  Wabab«c  cbief  far  an  craenU  (aUoa  sad  * 
Dumber  of  beautirul  remale  ilavei,  in  tbe  delubtful  reeooi  of  cKnul  Uiak— &  Jdn 
llaki>lm,fnm  ■  PenSm  MS. 
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frOtti  (be  hyoKysmiM.  While  inseunble,  be  wSscoBTO^tatotiw 
gwdeo  of  delist,  sod  tbere  awakened  by  the  applicadoa  of  viiw* 
gar.  On  ^peviogbis  «yea  all  Paradise  met  bia  view;  tbe  Uw^ 
eyed  ind  green-robed  bouries  sarrouiided  bim,  obedient  to  hii 
irahefl;  aweet  mtiaic  filled  bis  ean;  the  richest  viands  were  eened 
upi  in  tbe  most  cwsUy  vessels ;  aud  tbe  cboicest  wines  sparkled  in 
KwdeD  cups.  The  fortunate  youth  believed  himielf  really  in  Ae 
Psndiseof^e  prapbel,  and  tbe  language  of  bis  attendants  cott- 
flimed  die  ddusion.  When  he  had  had  his  611  of  enjoyment,  and 
■wtare  was  yielding  to  exhauiUon,  the  opiate  was  again  adminis- 
terad,  aud  the  sleeper  transported  back,  to  the  aide  of  die  chief,  to 
whom  be  communicated  what  bad  pass^,  and  who  assured  bim 
of  the  trntb  and  reality  of  all  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  audi 
was  tbe  bliss  reserved  for  the  obedieat  servants  of  the  Imanm,  and 
enjcHni^  at  the  same  time  the  strictest  secrasy.  Ever  after  tbe 
rapturous  vision  possessed  the  imaginatiaQ  of  the  deluded  enthu- 
iiast,  and  he  panted  for  tbe  hour  when  death,  received  in  obeying 
tbe  commanik  of  his  superior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  bowers 
of  Paiadiae.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  this  is  true;  or  is  it 
purely  the  invention  of  the  orthodox  to  throw  odium  on  die  sect! 

We  will  observe  enpanent,  that  we  have  here,  aceording  to  De 
Sacy,  tbe  true  origin  of  tbe  name  Assassin.  Hyde  derived  it 
from  Haasa,  to  kill;  others  from  tbe  Jewish  Essenes;  Uk  pre* 
vailing  derivatioa,  which  is  even  the  one  giveu  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, is  from  Hassan  the  first  chief;  but  M.  de  Sacy  thiidcs  that 
L^noiMe  was  near  the  truth  when  he  deduced  it  from  a  word 
sonifying  herbage,  and  consecjuently  gardent;  the  word  Htuhith, 
which  signifies  the  bang  or  0{Hate  of  bemp-leaves,  is,  according  to 
M.  de  Sacy,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Hammer,  the  true  root, 
aad  they  obtained  their  appellation  from  the  use  they  made  of  the 
opiate  prepared  from  Uiat  plant. 

Let  us  now  lake  a  view  of  tbe  society  as  constituted  by  Hassan 
Sabafa.  The  mystic  nundwer  teven  appeared  everywhere.  They 
acknowledged  seven  fmaums;  tbe  degrees  were  (nex,  viz.  dte 
Sheikb,  the  Dai-al-kebir,  or  chief  of  the  Dais,  the  Dai,  tbe  Re- 
fe^,  the  Fedavee,  tbe  Laaeek,  or  aspirants,  and  the  Prophane, 
or  ^e  common  people.  For  the  use  of  the  I>ma,  Halsna  drew 
ap  a  particnlar  rule  consisting  of  seven  heads,  «4iicfa  our  author 
p^ards  as  tbe  proper  breviary  of  the  Order.  The^/int  head,  celled 
Arilinai-risk,  or  knowledge  of  their  calling,  contained  tbe  meximB 
of  tbe  requisitB  kaowlcdge  of  human  nature  for  tiie  selection  of  fit 
subjects  for  initiation,  and  to  Ibis  belonged  the  numerous  proverbs 
and  dark  nyings  which  were  current  among  the  Dais,  as  formerly 
anaoag  the  Pythagoreans,  and  since  amoi^  tbe  Jesuits.  Tbe 
taxmdt^,  called  Teimees,  gaining  of  confidence,  tangbtto  gain 
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tiie  candidates  by  flattering  their  pawions  and  indiBBtiens.  -Tbe 
third  instructed  to  puzzle  them  by  doubts  and  queations  on  tW 
precepts  of  religion  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran.  The /bwti 
imposed  the  Ahd,  the  oath  of  silence  and  obedience ;  and  toe  can- 
didate swore  most  solemnly  never  to  impart  bis  doubts  to  any  b«t 
his  superior,  and  blindly  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  The^/^A  rule, 
Tedlees,  taught  the  candidates  that  their  opinions  coincided  witk 
dioseof  the  greatest  men  in  church  and  state.  This  waa  done  to 
entice  tbem  by  the  example  of  tbe  great  and  powerful.  The  nxtk, 
Tesees,  merely  went  over  again  what  had  preceded,  to  cvnfim 
and  strengthen  the  pupil  therein.  The  sev&itk  and  last,  Teeril, 
&e  allegorical  iustrucdons,  closed  the  course.  This  taught 
to  neglect  the  plain  sense,  and  seek  ao  allegorical  one  in  tbe 
Koran;  and  it  formed  the  essence  of  the  tecret  doctrine.  Heace 
the  assassins  were  named  Batenee,  the-intemal.  This  system  has 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  BiUe  as  well  as  to  the  Koran, 
and  its  powers  in  explaining  away  articles  of  faitb  and  precepts 
of  moral  duty,  and  establishing  the  prindpfe  of  every  thing  being 
pehnitted  to  the  chosen,  cau  easily  be  conceived.  This  higher 
knowledge  was  confined  to  a  very  few ;  the  great  majority  of  tfae 
members  were  straitly  curbed  by  the  positive  precepts  of  Islam. 
Thus  constituted,  tbe  power  of  tfae  Order  began  to  display  it- 
self. By  force  or  by  treachery,  the  castles  or  hill-forts  of  Penia  fell 
one  after  another  into  their  hands.  A  bloody  period  ensued ;  ^ 
Doctors  of  tfae  Law  excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Hassan, 
and  the  Sultan,  Melek  Shah,  directed  his  generals  to  reduce  tfaeir 
fortresses;  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins  were  displayed  against  tfae 
swords  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  firft  victim  to  Hassan's  revenge 
was  the  great  and  good  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who  fell  by  the  d^^r  of 
a  Fedavee.  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  bis  master,  not 
without  strong  suspicion  of  poisou.  "  The  govemmenta  were 
arrayed  in  open  enmity  against  the  Order,  and  heads  fell  like  an 
abundant  harvest  beneath  the  two-fold  sickle  of  the  dagger  of 
assassination  and  the  sword  of  justice." 

Simultaneously  with  the  Crusaders,  the  Assassins  appeared  ia 
Syria,  and  by  means  of  Riswao,  Prince  of  Haleb,  or  Aleppo, 
acqiiioed  fortresses  in  that  country.  In  Syria,  as  in  Persia,  mey 
were  persecuted  and  massacred;  and  there  also  the  dagger  amply 
avenged  those  who  fell  by  the  swordi  In  Persia,  after  a  protracted 
contest,  a  da^er  planted  opportunely  on  the  ground  at  Snitan 
Sanjer's  bead,  reminded  him  of  the  <Unger  of  continued  enmity, 
and  peace  was  established  between  the  Seljucide  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikh  of  AlamooU  The  Ismailites  t^reed  on  their  part  to  add 
no  more  works  to  their  forts,  to  purchase,  no  arms  or  military 
machiaes,  and  to  make  uo  more  proselytes  ^  and  the  Saltan  n»- 


leased  Atm  firom  ril  taies  iil  die  disttia  of  Kirdkbo.  and  ns%nM 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  territory  of  Koooiees  u  br 
Knntial  penMoo> 

After  a  reigB  of  five-ud-thirtj,  years,  Hatsai  Sabah  saw  faia 
power  eateoded  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Three  gratd  niasionaries  (Dai-al-kebir)  presided  over  the  three 
provincet  of  Jebal,  Cnhiatan,  and  Syria;  while  from  his  chamber 
mt  Akimoot,  (which  apartment  he  left  but  twice  during  his  long 
reign,)  Hassan  directed  the  operations  of  his  followera,  and  occu- 
pied his  leisure  in  drawing  op  rules  and  regulRtions  for  the 
Order.  He  died  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  no  children;  for  he 
had  put  his  two  ions  to  death,  one  for  the  crime  of  murder,  the 
other  for  the  traDBgresstoo  of  some  trifling  precept  of  the  Koran. 
When  he  felt  die  approach  of  deatii,  he  summoned  to  AlaMoot 
the  Dai  Keah  Bazooix  Oomeid  from  Lamseer,  and  Aboo  AH 
from  Casveen,  and  divided  the  government  between  them,  so  that 
Aboo  All  should  direct  the  external  operations  and  the  internal 
Mhninistratioa  of  the  society;  Keah  should,  as  the  proper  chief, 
.possess  the  highest  spiritual  power  and  guidance  of  the  Order. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  it  therefore  appears,  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
Keah  Buzooi^  Oomeid  was  die  son  of  Hassan  Sabah. 

Keah  Buzoorg  trod  in  the  fooUteps  of  the  founder  of  die  Order. 
HostiliHcft  were  renewed  between  him  and  the  Seljucides,  and 
Alamoot  fell  for  a.  time  into  the  handa  of  Sultan  Mahmood.  But 
the  power  of  die  Order  had  struck  root  too  deeply  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  and  it  speedily  reeovered  from  its  temporary  disasters. 
In  Syria  too,  though  violendy  opposed,  it  extended  its  inHuence. 
It  Was  at  this  period  that  the  first  connection  occurred  between  tho 
Assassins  and  the  crusaders.  Abool-Wefa,  the  IsniaiKte  Dai-al- 
kebir,  was  also  Hakem  or  Chief  Judge  of  Damascus,  and  he  eo-, 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  II.  King  of  Jerusalem,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  deliver  on  a  Friday,  when  the  Emir  and  his  cowt 
were  at  prayer  in  die  mosque,  the  gates  of  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  on  die  condition  of  the  ci^  of  Tyre  being  gtveo 
-to  him  as  a  reward.  Baldwin's  chief  adviser  in  this  compact  with 
.  the  secret  enemies  of  Islnm  was  Hugo  de  Payens,  the  first  Grand 
Master  of  die  Templars,  which  order  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years.  M.  Von  HamAier  traces  a  great,  diough  perhaps 
in  tome  points  t  fanciful  resemblance,  between  tlie  Asiatic  mad 
the  European  orders.  The  Templars  were  divided  into  Knipfatt, 
Esquires,  and  Lay  Brethren,  which  answer  to  the  Refeek,  Ireda- 
vee,  and  Laseek  of  the  Assassins,  as  the  Prior,  Grand  Prioj,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  former  correspond  with  the  Dai,  Dai-al- 
kebir.  and  Sheikh  of  the  Mountain  ot  the  latter.  As  the  Ismai- 
litc  Refeek  was  clad  in  white,  wiUi  a  red  mark  of  distioctiou,  so 
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tbe  fCm^t  of  the  Temple  won  a  white  nanfle  wlonwd  iviA  die 
Ted  crass;  and  the  preceptories  of  the  Ternplws  in  Euntpe  at- 
responded  to  the  c&stles  of  the  Asiaasins  in  Asia ;  and  as  tfaeaa 
last  held  a  secret  docfrine  destructive  of  all  riiligion,  die  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  the  extorted  ronfeasioaB  of  their  mem- 
bers, cast  similar  imputatioDB  on  die  Knights  of  tbe  Temple. 
M.  von  Hammer  is  so  satilfied  of  the  correspondeace,  that 
throughout  his  work  he  uses  the  terms  Grand  Master  and  Oraiui 
Prior  as  sjrnoniinoiu  with  Sfaetkh-al-jebel  and  Dai-«l-kebir.* 

The  enterprize  afjainst  Damaacaa  failed ;  the  pfince  of  that  dtj 
got  timely  infonnation  of  die  fAot;  the  Vizier,  tiie  great  friend  and 
protector  of  the  Assasiius,  was  put  to  deadt;  and  an  iadiscrtni- 
nale  muitacre  of  these  fanatics  ordered,  to  which  sii  thousand 
fell  victims.  The  Christian  army,  on  its  march  to  Damascus', 
was  assailed  by  a  valiant  band  of  the  Damascene  wkrriors,  as  weH 
as  overteken  by  one  of  those  awful  storms  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
snow  that  at  times  occur  in  the  regions  of  die  East.-  Their  supet- 
stitious  minds  ascribed  this  to  £e  vengeance  of  Heaven,  jusdy 
incensed  at  their  unhallowed  union  widi  treachery  and  murder, 
and  tbey  fled  in  dismay  before  Uieir  enemies.  All  diat  they  ac- 
quired was  the  castle  of  Banias,  the  strongest  hold  at  that  timeirf 
the  Assassins  in  Syria,  which  the  governor,  dreading  to  Aan  tbe 
fate  of  his  brethren  in  Damascus,  delivered  up  to  the  Oiristians. 
This  event  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Alamoot  was  gained  hf 
Mahmood,  and  the  Ismatlite  power  in  Persia  and  ia  Syria  was 
thus  shaken  to  ita  foundation.  But  the  hydra  was  nat  Aua  to  be 
slain;  the  bouse  of  Seljuk  was  soon  glad  to  agree  to  teniu  of 
peace;  the  Syrian  fortresses  were  again  recovered;  in  the  reign 
of  Keah  Buzoorg  the  daggers  of  the  Order  were  first  imbued 
in  the  sacred  blood  of  tbe  successors  of  the  Prophet;  and  a  Cali[Ji 
of  Bagdad  and,  notwithstanding  his  descent  from  Ismail,  another 
ot  Cairo,  were  the  victims. 

Keah  Buzoorg  departed  from  the  maxims  <tf  the  founder,  and 
appointed  his  son  Mohammed  as  bis  successor,  periiaps  wiA 
paternal  partiality  esteeming  him  the  person  best  adapted  to  go- 
vern the  Order.  Mt^ammed  was,  however,  weak  and  inefficient, 
.but  his  son  and  successor,  Hassan  II.,  merits  particular  atleatioo. 

Hassan  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  the 
peo[Je,  despising  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  Mohammed, 
.attached  themselves  to  his  son,  who,  during  the  lifietime  of  bis 

*  H.  dF  Stcj,  tfann^li  ■dnittin^  th«  «ncinh1iiiee  beiireen  the  TenpUrj  ud  e» 
Aiiauiiii,  does  not  Ihiiik  him  Nidicwntly  iiiiihorit«d  hi  IhU  innafcrencc  ol  ■ppellaticm. 
-  H.  Von  MainnxT  hu  embudied  die  ucualioiu  kgatnit  the  Tanipiwi  in  ■  long  ud 
cur'wui  diHcrUiioii  inMrled  tn  Uie  Mina  de  rOrintt,  in  which,  acconlaig  to  the  opi- 
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he  w»  the  Imaum  promised  by  Hassan  Sabah.  The  members  oft 
tlie  Order -aQxcbed  themselves  to  him  more  tod  more  every  day,' 
until  at  length  Mohammed  was  roused  from  hU  apathy,  and  a»-: 
MmbUng  the  people,  he  declared,  publicly,  "  Hassan  is  my  sen. 
I  am  not  the  Imaum,  but  one  of  his  misMORsriea.  Whoevdrl 
maiataiiia  die-coptnry  is  an  infidel;"  aad  in  the  true  spirit  of  the^ 
Order  he  coofirmed  his  words  by  instant  action.  Two  hundred- 
rad  6tty  of  Hasaan's  adherents  were  executed,  and  two  hundred 
Md  fifty  more  expelled  from  the  fortress;  and  it  was  only  by  pub-- 
licly  cursBig,  and  writing  treatiaes  against  the  Illuminators,  as  hs' 
and  hu.  adherents  were  called,  that  Hassan  escaped  the  vengeance* 
of  the  ioceaised  Grand  Master.  But  when  Hassan  had  succeeded  • 
to  the  saprraiw  authority,  he  could  not  resist  the  vanity  of  -be-  > 
eoming  a  teacher  and  Illuminator;  forgetful  of  the  prudent' 
coiuuels  of  the  founder  tu  the  initiated,  to  ccHiceal  under  the' 
made  of  rsli^ous  real  the  ambition  and  infidelity  which  were  to: 
be  their  secrM  {(uidea,.he,  by  his  mad  disclosures  of  the  mystencs, 
justified  the  curses  of  the  people,  the  excommunications  of  the' 
church,  and  the  deadi-wamnts  of  kings  against  the  Order. 
•  Id  the  month  Ramazan,  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  Hassan  con-i 
Toked  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Roodbar  to  Alamoot.  A  pulpit, 
was  erected  in  an  open  place  before  die  fort,  and  turned  towards. 
Mecca ;  and  on  the  1 74i  of  the  month,  when  die  people  were  alli 
assembled,  the  Grand  Master  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  com-: 
menced  his  discourse,  by  raising  doubts  and  confusion  in  the: 
mmds  of  his  hearers.  He  informed  them  tiiat  a  mesaen^n 
had  oome,  bearing  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Imaum  (the  Egyptian- 
Caliph),  directed  to  all  the  Ismailites,  by  which  the  fundamentar 
doctrines  of  the  4ect  were  renewed  and  strengthened.  He. 
declared  to  them,  that  by  this  letter  the  gates  of  favour  and  mercy- 
were  opened  to  all  who  should  obey  and  hearken  to  him ;  that 
they  were  the  true  elect,  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Law,  and  from  the  burden  of  commands  and  prohibitions;  and 
that  be  had  now  conducted  them  to  the  Day  of  tlie  Resurrection, 
that  is,  the  Revelation  of  the  Imanm.  He  then  read  the  forged 
missive  of  the  Imaum,  which  declared  Hassan  to  be  his  Caliph,. 
Dai  and  Hujet,  or  evidence,  and  enjoined  all  the  followers  of 
the  Ismailite  doctrine  to  yield  obedience  to  him,  in  all  points. 
The  conclusion  of  it  was,  "  They  shall  know  that  our  Lord  hsth 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  hath  conducted  them  to  the  most' 
High  God."  Hasten  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  caused) 
the  tables  .to  be  spread,  commanded  the  people  to  break  their; 
^t,  and,  with  music  and  dancing,  as  on  festival  days,  to  abandon 
theouelvea  to  every  species  of  enjoyment ;  for  thi^  said  he,  this  is 
hhS 
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tfae  Day  of  the  RMunectioii.  How  ntailir  an  the  mickiap  t^ 
humaa  uftture,  and  bow  closely  does  this  acene  r«»emble  Ifae  wild 
eitravagances  which  have  b«eD  ocGuiooaUy  acted  b;  famrtica  u 
the  Christian  world  !* 

_  Hassan,  the  Illuminator,  Was,.aAer  a  short  reign,  mordcred  bj 
lus  brother-in-Uw  and  his  son  Mohammed,  who  sucoeeded  him, 
■nd  who  rivalled  him  m  knowledge,  and  in  the  open  diuegand  of 
morality  and  religtoo. 

^  At  this  period  the  history  of  the  Assassios  in  Persia  preaents 
little  to  interest  i  but  the  Syrian  branch  was  involved  ia  faiendsh^ 
and  enmity  with  the  great  Saladin,  and  the  Chnstian  aovercigns 
of  Jerusalem.  Tlie  life  of  the  fortnex  was  assailed  m(H«  thn 
aBce  by  their  daggers,  aod  bnt  for  the  iotercesaian  of  die  prince 
of  Hamar,  he  would  have  completdy  extitpaled  tbera.  The 
Grand  Prior  engaged  that  no  more  attempts  shtnild  be  made  «i 
the  life  of  the  gallant  Sultan,  and  be  faithfally  kept  bia  eag^e- 
ment,  for,  during  the  remaining  fifteen  yean  of  SaWin'a  fucn, 
be  was  never  approached  by  an  Assassin.  Tlie  aanae  of  mis 
Grand  Prior  was  Sinan,  one  of  those  peiwinagcs  who  b*«e  at 
various  times  in  the  East,  by  an  extraonlinary  appearaace  (dt- 
austerity  and  devotion,  gained,  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  credulous  mvl- 
•  titude,  the  reputation  of  divinity.  He  gave  himself  out  fo  be  aa 
iacamadoD  of  the  Deity;  he  wore  no  clotbiog  bnt  sackclolk; 
no  one  ever  saw  him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep;  and  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  he  preached,  from  dia  top  of  a  lof^  rock,  to  the  asacaaUed 
multitude,  who  listened  to  his  words  as  to  those  of  a  God,  Bnt 
die  popular  idea  of  divinity  is  loose  uid  unsettled ;  a  lamcnpsi 
irtiich  Sinan  had  contracted  by  a  wound  from  a  stope,  id  die 
great  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1 157,  having  proved  luB  a  mere 
mortal  in  the  eyes  of  the  mnhkude,  they  were  on  the  point  of 
conferring  on  him  tite  glory  of  martyrdom,  when  be  desceaded 
from  his  rock  and  invited  them  to  eat ;  and  such  was  the  powwof 
bis  eloqaeoce  that  tbey  unanimously  swore  obedience  md  fidelity 
to  him,  as  their  superior.  His  inflacnce  continned  unimpaired 
during  bis  life,  and  at  the  present  day  his  writings  are  held  in 
high  veneration  by  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  sect  which  still  Imgeis  in 
the  mouDtains  of  Syria. 

Sinan  had  read  tlte  books  of  the  Christiana,  aa  well  as  those  of 
his  owa  religion;  and  whedier  from  conviction  oB«(what  is  much 
more  probable)  firom  a  wish  for  peace  and  exempti(»i  from 
tribute,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Alneric,  king  of  Jenisalon, 
sfiering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  hi»  people,  to  submit  to 
baptism,  if  the  Templars,  dieiif  near  neighbours,  would  remit  tbe 
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■imval  ribuU  of  two  thousaDtl  ducats,  which  the;  had  imposed 
on  them,  asd  live  with  ^em  hereafter  in  peace  aDd  brotherly 
collco^d.  The  king  received  the  ewitasty  viA  joy,  agreed  to  all 
the  coDditJoos,  o&red  to  reimburse  the  Teroplars  from  his 
treasury,  aod  after  detaiaing  the  eiiv<»«  a  few  days,  dismiued 
them  with  guides  and  an  escort  to  their  owd  borders.  But 
as  ibey  approached  their  castles,  they  were  assaulted  by  an 
ambush  of  the  TempUrs,  led  hy  Walter  of  Dumesnil,  and  tba 
ambaasador  was  murdered.  The  king,  incefised  at  this  treacherous. 
and  cruel  deed,  assembled  the  princes,  and,  b;  their  advice,  sent 
two  of  their  number  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Grand 
Master,  Odo  de  St.  Amando.  But  the  haughty  and  impious 
priest  replied  that  he  had  already  imposed  penance  on  brother 
Dumesnil,  and  would  send  him  to  the  Holy  Father,  by  whom  it 
was  forbidden  to  1^  violent  hands  on  him,  and  more  to  the  sam* 
effect  The  king,  hovrerer.  bad  (he  murderer  dragged  from  the 
hatutatioQ  of  the  Templars,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Tyr«t 
and  diB  perfidious  Grand  Master,  having  been  taken  by  Saladia 
in  liie  batde  of  Sidon,  the  Ion  of  which  was  laid  to  hu  charge, 
died  die  sanie  year,  unlamented,  in  a  dungeon.  The  king  was 
jus,tified  in  the  eyes  of  Sinan,  but  all  hopes  of  the  conversioD 
ef  tiie  Assassins  were  at  an  end,  and  the  d^ger,  after  a  truce  of 
forty-4wo  years,  was  again  brandished  against  the  crusaders.  Its 
most  Sfatstrioas  victim  was  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat;  and 
as  both  oriental  and  occidental  writers  agree  in  laying  the  guilt 
of  it  on  Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  we  ^all  eumine  the  evidence 
with  tome  attentbn. 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre  and  Montferrat,  was  attacked  and 
murdered,  in  the  maiket-plsce  of  T^re,  by  two  of  die  Assastioa. 
On  this  pont  all  writers  are  agreed ;  but  who  the  real  author  and 
promoter  of  the  murder  was,  is  still  contested.  At  the  time^ 
both  Christians  and  Mohamuiedans  joined  in  imputing  it  to 
JEUdiard,  king  of  England,  who  was  known  to  be  on  ill  terms 
with  die  marquis.  Albericua  Trium  Fontinm  says  expressly  that 
die  murderers  were  hired  by  that  prince.  Bobadio,  die  Arabic 
biographer  of  Saladin,  says  that  the  Assassins,  whea  tortured, 
confessed  they  had  been  employed  by  the  English  kiiw ;  and  Mr. 
Von  Hammer  gives  die  following  passage  from  the  Arabic  His- 
tory of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  which  he  considers  quite  dedsive 
on  the  subject.  "  The  marquis  went,  on  the  ISth  of  tbe  month 
Bibce-ul-ewal,  to  visit  the  bishop  of  Tyre.  As  he  was  going  out, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  Assassins,  who  slew  him  with  their  dag- 
gers. WheD  taken  and  stretched  on  the  rack,  they  confessed 
that  they  had  been  employed  by  the  king  of  England.  They 
died  uitder  die  tortaic,"    He  adds  di«t  die  samt  woilt  cootains 
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instmcea  of  the  ireachet^  and  perfid;  of  Richard,  wfcicfc  stun 
his  character,  and  confirm  the  charge  of  hii  participation  ia  Ikii 
murder.  We  think  that  Mr.  Von  Hammer  ta  not  justified  in 
making  bo  strong  an  asiertion.  We  have  looked  over  the  extracts 
from  tliat  work,  given  b;  himself,  in  di«  Fundgniben  dea  Oiieats, 
'{Millet  de  COrteiU),  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  would  omit 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we  could  find  nothing  but  wa  sctnisa- 
tion  of  having  pnt  some  Moslem  prisoners  to  dealk,  Bnd  a 
passionate  assertion  of  the  zealous  Mussulman  writer,  lliat  no- 
thing could  be  settled  with  Richard,  "  because  he  alwats  broke  off 
what  he  had  arranged,  by  continually  retracting  what  he  fatdaaid. 
'^ay  God  curse  him."  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  too,  seems  Gsrgetfol 
of  the  other  and  most  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  enmi^  of  the 
duke  of  Austria  to  Richard,  when  he  regards  the  assassinatira  of 
the  marquis  Conrad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Leopold,  as  Ae  cause 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  king  of  England,  and  dm* 
todeavours  to  remove  the  stigma  which  nas  hitherto  adhered  to 
the  character  of  the  Austrian  duke.  But  our  author,  be  it  recst- 
Jected,  is  a  subject  of  Austria,  and  may,  therefore,  be  destrooa 
of  vindicating  the  fame  of  that  house ;  in  our  eyes,  even  i*er« 
Richard  guilty,  Leopold  was  treacherous  and  unmanly. 

Coeur  dc  Lion,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  fully  acquitted.  "Ha 
defence  set  up  for  him  by  his  zealous  subjects  only  tends  to  con- 
firm his  guilt  in  tlie  eyes  of  posterity.  Nicholas  de  Tievedi, 
and  Bromton  have,  indeed,  given  letters  said  to  be  written  by  the 
Old  Men  of  the  Mountain  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  aod  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Christendom,  in  exculpation  of  iUchard; 
ont  inodem  writers  have,  almost  widiout  exception,  concorred  in 
j%garding  them  as  forgeries.  In  these  the  Oiief  of  the  Assassins 
Warmly  undertakes  the  defence  of  RicHiutl,  and  asserts  diat  the 
jnarquiB  was  slain  by  his  direction,  because  some  of  his  people, 
<Who  had  been  shipwrecked  near  Tyre,  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered ;  and  when  be  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of , the  tnar- 
.auis,  the  latter  threatened  to  throw  the  messengers  into  the  ssa; 
that  he  had  dierefore  determined  on  immolating  the  marqnia;  and 
Jiad  his  decree  executed  by  two  brethren,  in  the  view  of  the 
■people.  Against  these  documents  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Voa 
-Hammer,  that  the  one  commences  with  swearing  by  the  I^w, 
:flt  the  vei;  time  that  the  Assassins  openly  trod  the  Law  under 
-loot,  and  is  dated  by  the  era  of  the  Selencidx,  when  the  Assasstw 
.liad  conimenred  a  new  SEra,  that  of  the  removal  of  the  Lew  by 
-  Hassau  the  Illuminator ;  that  the  superscriptions  are  contraiy  to 
ithe  oriental  mode;  and  that  it  is  incredible  the  Chief  of  the 
'.Aesassios  would  draw  on  himself  the  vengeance  of. the  ChiistiaiiB 
'fur  the  sake- of  a  monarch  of  whom  he  had^no  kmmlci^e.'  'Yet 
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we  tee  not  but  diat  some  defence  might  still  be  set  Qp  for  thi) 
"  absurd  and  palpable  forgery,"  as  it  is  called  b;  Gibbon.  Stnaa 
was  the  Syrian  Gracd  Prior,  and  he  was  not  the  contemner  of 
die  Law  that  Hassan  was.  The  sera  of  the  SeJeucids  was  the 
one  in  common  use  in  Syria,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  he 
would  use  that  than  one  only  known  to  the  Assassins  themselves; 
Sinan  might,  like  Saladin,  have  felt  an  esteem  for  the  chivalrous 
king  of  England,  and  have  written  the  letter  at  his  request;  and 
as  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  Order  had,  on 
more  occasions  dian  one,  shown  how  little  they  regarded  it 
The  objection  to  the  superscription  is,  however,  hardly  to  be 
Kot  over.  The  Dai-el-kebir  of  Syria  would  scarcely  style 
himself  Sheikh-eMebel,  of  which  the  Latin  Vetus  de  Monte  is  t 
fair  translation.  Yet  a  translator  might  have  taken  upon  him  to 
substitute  the  title  best  known  in  Europe.  At  all  events,  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  set  up  by  an  injudicious  advocate  does 
not  oecessarity  infer  the  guilt  of  tlie  accused.  There  is  also  an 
orieutal  witness,  at  least  negatively,  in  favour  of  Richard;  the 
continuator  of  Tabari  (see  Michaud's  Histoire  des  Croisades) 
says  that  the  mordererB,  when  about  to  be  executed,  refused  to 
tonfess  by  whom  they  had  been  employed;  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Fideooet  and  others,  with  whom  we  agree,  argue,  from  the  gene- 
twtty  and  magnanimity  of  the  Plaulagenet,  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  concerned  in  a  base  and  treacherous  assaaai nation.  Mr. 
Fala>net  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  author  of  the  murder  was 
Humphrey,  lord  of  Tboroii,  the  first  husband  of  Isabella,  dattcb- 
ter  of  Almeric,  and  heiress  of  thfe  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  wno, 
provoked  at  the  annulling  of  his  maniage,  and  at  seeing  his  wife 
and  the  crown  passbig  toConrad,  employed  the  Assassins  to 
avenge  him.   .f««   fmiMjA.    i>u£'   ^4  7c 

The  reign  of  Jeilal-ed-deen,  the  son  oi^Uohammed,  was  a 
period  <rf'repose  for  Asia.  He  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  and  piety;  sent  circular  letters,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  other  princes;  was  digtUfied 
b^  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  whom  he  succeeded  in  convincihg  of 
bs  sincerity,  with  the  appellation  of  New  Mussulman;  and 
obtained  ftota  the  Caliph  the  title  of  prince,  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  Harem  made 
Aeereat  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  Caliph  gave  precedence 
to  the  banners  of  the  gilgrims  from  Atamoot  over  those  of  the 
flighty  Sultan  of  Kliowaresm''  The  Grand  Master,  also,  with 
^e  consent  of  tlie  Caliph,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Kai  Kawas, 
prince  of  Ghilan.  But  the  reign  of  Jellal-ed-deen  was  too  short 
to  undo  the  evil  introduced  by  his  two  predecessors ;  and  on  his 
deMb,  occasioned  by  pobon,  the  dagger  again  raged  among  bt3 
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kindred,  to  avenge  hiiD,  at  the  command  of  (hi  MMf  apd  <l. 
Ala-ed-df  en>  a  boy  of  oine  years.  For  such  was  tbe  idea  of  tbe 
IsiRoJlites  concerning  (be  ImBum,  that  they  obeyed  his  commaoda, 
03  proceedtag  from  one  inspired  by  ^the  Deity,  with  che^rfiil 
subiniuion,  satisfied  that  the  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  the  View 
of  God  could  not  extend  to  bis  inspired  dictates. 

Ala^ed-deen,  after  i  blood-stained  rejgn.  was,  like  sever*!  of 
l}iosc  who  h^d  preceded  him,  murdered ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
society  devolved  on  his  son,  Roken-ed-deen,  who  had  conspired 
agniost  him.  In  the  time  of  this  last,  the  entreaties  of  tbe  feeble 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  of  the  Judge  of  Casveen,  invoked  the 
mighty  Mangoo  Jiaan,  to  fre«  the  eartii  from  diis  lourd^rQiia 
l^nd,  who  made  existence  a  misery  to  those  who  dared  to  provoke 
their  resentment;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world  issued  his 
mandate  to  his  brother,  Hulagoo,  to  eKtenoinate  the  dangerous 
race.  His  mandate  was  obeyed;  the  treachery  of  Nasseer-ed" 
deeii,  the  great  astronomer  and  vizier  of  tbe  Assassin  prince, 
facilitated  the  operations  t^  the  Tartars;  Alamoot  surrendered; 
ftoken-ed-Kleen  entered  the  camp  of  Hulagoo  as  a  prisoner;  the 
Other  fortresses  followed  the  example  of  Alamoot;  Kirdcoo 
alone,  for  three  ^f«ars,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Tartar  troops^ 
orders  for  (he  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Assaseina,  wherev^ 
found,  were  given  by  Mangoo;  and,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  they  fell  by  thousands  beneath  the  sword  of  justice  and  of 
vengeance.  Fourteen  years  after,  the  Syrian  branch  was  destroyed 
by  Bibars,  the  great  Mameluke  sultan;  and  though  the  sect,  like 
the  Jesuits,  still  clung  together,  in  hopes  of  once  more  att^iaiog 
to  power,  tbe  opportunity  never  offered;  and  the  merchants  %nd 
peasants,  who  stilt  hold  Uie  speculative  tenets  of  the  Order,  have 
scarcely  a  recollection  (^^  Hit  ,\iloody.  ^fit\if  on^.ejiacted  on  tb« 
theatre  of  the  world. '  ' 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  sketcli 
of  the,  history  and  constitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Assaesiiu;  but 
it  b  only  in  M.  Hammer's  book  that  full  and  satisfactory  infonna- 
tioD  can  be  obtained,  and  that  not  concerning  the  Isniailites 
•lone,  but  oq  many  most  important  points  of  Orjeolal  history  and 
manners;  for,  from  time  to  time,  he  makes  a  pause,  gnd  castt  a 
glance  o\ef  the  then  f  tate  of  the  Mohammedan  worid,  and  niv 
merous  are  the  details,  anecd^t^,  and  r^ectiotis  we  have  been 
obliged,  unwillingly,  to  leave  unnoticed. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  Jvdges,  M.  Von  Hammer's  woik 
is  complete ;  it  contains  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  known  in  the  East 
or  West  respecting  the  Order.  TTie  correspondence,  too,  which 
he  is  at  all  tmws  anxious  to  trace  out  between  th«iiij  the  TemplarB, 
Jesuits,  and  llliiiniiiati,  is  often  atrikiaqf.  but  fnqnvufly,  tQ  ottf 
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•ppieheiuioii,  merely  fanciful.  Slight  mlAgies  should  hare  lew 
influence  on  a.  powerful  wind!  and  U  is  lo  be  regretted  that  ha 
should  indulge  in  such  a  remark:  aslhia:  "  The  AuwtUqfthe 
Motmtaiit  resided  in  the  hill-fort  of  AUmoot,  dad  in  white,  like 
die  Ancient  ofDavi.m  Paniel."    The  bllovuBb however,  is  re- 

"The  firMADdUatof  ttaemoDwcbflof  tbewesteni  and  eastem Roomii 
fmpirei,  <£  the  Scljucidcs,  of  the  mlerB  of  Tbaberist«n,  the  Prophet  of  tbq 
MoiWini,  &Dd  the  lut  of  hU  tuccessori  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  Iwre  the 
same  appellatioa.  The  aames  of  Augustas,  Constantine,  Mohammed, 
TogTuI,  Kaiamera,  commence  and  close  the  series  of  tbe  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Arabian,  Seljucide,  and  Penisn  ro3ral  lines ;  and  perhaps  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Enrope  will  end  with  an  Osman  as  it  began  with  an 


M.  Ton  Hammer,  we  doubt  not,  worships  truth  with  sincerity,' 
but  he  writes  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan ;  and  he  curses  and 
bates  the  Hassans  and  Moliammeds  of  Alamoot  as  sincerely  as  if  b« 
were  a  contemporary  dreading  the  visit  of  a  Fedavee.  But  he  is, 
we  should  remember,  a  subject  of  the  sworn  foe  of  secret  institu- 
tions, and,  we  doubt  not,  was  in  part  stimulated  to  trace  thus 
minutely  the  history  of  the  great  Eastern  society,  as  in  its  destmc 
tive  career  he  conceived  he  saw  an  exemplification  of  the  evils  to 
be  dreaded  from  secret  associations,  and  a  justiGcation  of  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  his  censures  are  too  in- 
discriminate; even  the  Ismailites  were  perhaps  not  so  mtfalesa'  and 
abandoned  as  they  are  painted;  their  historians  are  the  orthodox, 
and  the  subjects  of  legitimate  autocrats.  We  know  how  ground- 
less were  manv  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Templars  and  the 
Jesuits;  and  had  Christianity,  which  was  in  its  origin  a  secret 
society,  been  crushed,  all  its  genuine  records,  like  those  of  the 
Assassins,  destroyed,  and  only  those  of  its  tiiumphant  enemies 
preserved,  what  would  be  now  our  idea  of  its  doctnnes,  aud  of  the 
characters  of  its  Divine  Founder  and  his  missionaries? 

Few,  very  few,  of  M.  Von  Hammer's  countrymen  have  as  je( 
attained  to  the  true  style  of  historic  composition;  and  we  shall 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Hume,  or 

*  In  spin  ofphitoMpby,  twm  the  MMagMt  «adi  «lli  be  aAetcd  bj,  and  dwell  m^ 
Umm  caitu]  CDincIdciKca.  Niebuhc  ^erMo  more  thm  •  pus  of  hii  immarUl  work 
111  ilmwing  how  tbc  twclra  Stfcala,  vhicb,  KXonllttg  to  TuKUi  angun,  the  t«cl*e 
TBluni  MA  bj  Konaini,  porUnded  u  llw  dnnikio  of  Book,  andad  (a  Iba  nudi* 
caleofOregpry  the  Great,  and  remtrkiitbMtba  lii  pottcodcd  bj  tbc  l^flivste  An- 
gnriumofltcniui,  tcnninUed  with  libcrl;  in  the  daji  of  Sulla  arCMar.  Uc  lartbet 
Dieotbini,  from  Serrliu,  tbal,  acconling  to  one  tndidon,  960  jcan  bitemned  betveen 
tlwtakiDgofTKDjaDdlbcbirilduigDfKoiM;  and  adda,  that  fron  tbeooa  to  tba  lUiag 
bjtlieGaatiwaiSCOi  and,  in  bianolcpauitioat  ibe  ttnngaipartoffbanec,  in  U>en 
beuig  3<iO  jcara  froni  Ihal  tine  to  the  taking  of  Aleiaodriib  sad  fonpdiiii  rf  tbe  no> 
Mrcij;  and  360  more  tDlb«baild!ngof  CemunthMpk, 
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the  sober  digmty  of  ftobertson.  In  their  writmg*  we  are  either 
perplexed  and  disgoated  with  tireaome  circimilocati<m  and  mile- 
long  KDtences,  couched  in  the  obscure  dialect  of  their  natiotnl 
metaphysics,  or  we  encounter  the  metaphon  and  shniles  of  poelrf 
and  extravagant  eloquem^e.  The  present  woil:  is,  in  the  last 
particular,  eminently  bnlty.  It  is  completely  oriental  in  every 
mspect  bnt  language;  its  style  and  Hs  subject  are  so  in  an  equ^ 
degree.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  writer  takes  for  granted  too 
great  a  proportion  of  knowledge  in  the  reader.  Eastern  history, 
romance,  poetry,  manners  and  customs,  are  as  frequently  and  a» 
concisely  alluded  to,  as  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  works  of 

iither  Ruthora.  We  know  not  how  this  may  answer  widi  die 
earned  Germans,  but  with  us,  should  the  work  be,  ••  it  dfr- 
serves,  added  toonr,  literature,  a  copious  selection  of  notes  wottld 
be  absolutely  indisuensible  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible. ' 
;  The  Histo^  of  the  Assassins  b,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  valu- 
able v/oA.  It  contains,  as  we  have  already  observed,  all  that  is  or 
Can  be  known  of  them;  for  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  socie^ 
were  destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Alamoot,  and  that  is  matter,  for  the 
most  part,  hitherto  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  It  fills  u)>  an 
important  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  tbe  human 
jnind;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  benefits  which  tbe 
genius  and  the  industiy  of  its  author  have  bestowed  upon  litera- 
ture. The  libraries  of  the  East,  by  M.  Von  Hammer  s  account, 
contain  immense  treasures  hitherto  little  known  and  little  used; 
bnd  we  trust  that  his  example  will  stimulate  many  an  Orientalist 
fo  make  communicMions'  from  them  to  the  West.  From  tbe 
present  work,  we  may,  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  author, 
1*  easily  estimate  what  hidden  rarities  and  precious  pearls  still  lie 
on  the  unexplored  bottom  of  the  oceim  «f  Oriental  history;  Suc- 
cess attend  the  diver!" 

'  Mr.  Von  Hammer  has  recently  published  the  first  vtiliime  of 
his  History  of  the  Ottoman  Entire:  (see  the  notice  of  it  in  our 
last  Number,  page  292.)  of  this  work  we  propdse  giving  au  ac- 
count in  an  early  Number. 


Art.  IX.   Foreei  Productiva  et  Commerciaks  de  la  Fratux,  par 

ie  Baron  Charles  Dupin.  2  tom.  4to.  Paris,  1827- 
M.  Dupin  holds  a  high  rank  among  tbe  French  writers  of  die 
present  day.  It  Mould  not  be  easy  to  name  one,  who  is  generally 
better  informed  or  more  unprejudiced,  who  treats  grave  eubjects 
in  so  attractive  a  style,  or  whose  object  is  so  uniformly  uaeful  and 
patriotic.  He  has  been  the  zealous  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
uoli ;' and  it  is"  mahriy.  we  believe,  to  his  efforts  that  France  owes 
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her  tataewaaa  :MmAuatia'  iMlitutipiBT  ftr  ihc  *e  ttf  wkich  be 
-wrote  tn  exeellent  Bnnual)->-lia  "  Course  of  Oeometry  >imI  M«r 
chanics  applied  to  the  Arts." 

In  hn  ekborato  w«ki  on  the  militu;,  a>val,  and  comowiciid 
force  of  Great  Britain,  Us'Sib  wa«.to  revest  to  bn  coontrysaa 
the  soarcea  of*  oar  wealth  and  p«w«r,  tbot  odr  eKpenea«  might 
aiipply  lenonaof  p^cy  and  wudofB  to  the  ttMnmea  aHaa  owh 
country.  A<  great  acqiuremesu  rarely  help  a  penon  into  pfawe. 
public  men  are  often  de^cient  in  tbe  informalioit  <n4uch  Am[ 
Mation  requires ;  and  solkiled  as  Aey  are  on  all  sides,  by  prmrt* 
or  sinister  interests,  they  often  want  firmness  to  act  up  to  Hm 
knowledge  tfaey  possess.  To  remedy  i)k  firet  evil,  it  is  oeceasary 
to  spread  just  ideas  among  the  great  ntass  of .  fiinctionarics  hj 
-yiboia  the  govemment  is  conducted ;  and  to  remedy  the  second^ 
it  is  requisite  to  enli^iten  the  people  at  large,  andeipeciallytbosa 
classes  whose  feelings  and  c^imons  <q>erate  more  immediatdy  as 
a  check  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  power.  The  very  number  of 
the  pe^koDB  connected  witk  ail  administration  insofea  a  consider- 
able influence  to  sound  and  practicable  doctiffics,  if  Aey  am  aot 
presented  in-  an  offensive  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  ihoHgk 
mitUBters  of  state  are  seldom  tlw  beat  infomed  men  ina  oounti^, 
they  cnnqot  remain  stationary  «^ile  knowledge  is  piogresiiTe  aU 
around  .them ;  and  die  most  ovespoweiing  majofitiea  in  the  cban>- 
bers  cannot  protect  them  agaiait  the  ridicale  which:  a  Frenchnun 
drtads  so  madi,  when  diere  are  persons  ia  every  saloon  lAo  can 
expose  their  Unnders  and  laugh  at  Ibeir  ignorHQce. 
'  M.  Dupin's  wmks  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  good 
effectt  upon  men  in  office,  as  well  as  the  public  at  lavge.  He  ia 
an  oppositionist^  but  of  a  rational  and  teB^>erate  das*.  He 
praises  -  tbe  acts  of  (be  gorcrmneiit  •  UberaUy  where  be  can ;  be 
'endeavours  to  gain  his  end  by  exotiug  its  self-lowe,  and  ila  love 
of  glm-y;  and  bis  censures  are  rather  appeda  to  the  leasoa  of 
.the  ministers  and  th«r  national  pride,  than  harsh  or  €«qtemptnoiia 
■denunciadons  of  their  system.  M.  Dlipin's  0|^>oBition  ia  of  ihiA 
description  which  the  Frencb  government,  if  it  takes  comet 
•views  of  its  own  interest,  ou^t  to  dierish.  It  is  temperate  and 
practical  in  its  character;  not  passionate  and  dedamatoi^,  as  the 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  is  described  to  be  by  the  ministenal 
■orators.  Instead  of  tending  to  subvert  the  government,  it  con- 
'  tributes  to  preserve  and  strengthen-  it ;  first,  because  it  serves  to 
-purify  the  system  of  thoke  abuses  which  bring  odium  iipon  it; 
■and  secondly,  because  it  opens  a  s^ty-valve  for  popular  discoft- 
tent,  by  fixing  attention  on  praAical  amelioratUHi^  WKtwith- 
I  drawing-it  from  reyolutionary  schemes. 

llie  title  of  the  Work  before  us  doetfiaot  .convey  a  very.  «i 
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tdeiofittconlnito:  Itdon,  iDdM^,  proMbt  ah  ntiaite  «f  the 
pradictive  and  commereial  pownn  of  Fraaoe;  bvc^we  sAkmiM 
cbBracterize  the  work  more  correctly  ifweteimed  it  «DeseiaptKM 
of  die  N<»th  of  FrMct,  fbr  tke  instrucbcMi  and  mpravemoBt  of 
tko  mimbitMata  of  the  Soeth.  lo  hit  worka  onBritun,  tbe  aBAar 
poiatB  o«t  to  hit  owMiUjimea,  in  our  example,  tbe  vast  increase  of 
wealth  asd  froapmty  dist  is  mdiin  tfaeir  reach ;  and  ia  the  pre- 
Wnt  nimmts,  fail  objeet  is  to  riiow  to  the  people  of  die  vouthem 
IHOvinces,  bow  backwaid  tbtir  situatioB  is,  coaiparad  with  that  of 
ihcir  bretfareo  of  tbe  aoith,  and  bom  mack  thej  hate  ne^ectcd 
Ifaeir  Dataral  adntrixges. 

Wtthie  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  we  can  give  bat  aa 
imperfect  sketch  of  tba^coatents  of  a  work  abouading  so  muck 
iadttails.  We  shall  endeavonr,  however,  to  la^  before  our 
feeders  ■  portion  of  diose  |;eBeral  results  whidi  are  most  ioteFest- 
ing  or  least  luoinii,  oonfian^  one  own  temarka  to  a  very  liunited 
■paoe. 

France  cKpended  much  more  blood  than  BritaiD  in  the  late 
wars,  bat  much  less  treasure;  and  she  has  coaae  oid  of  the  contest 
bnrdeaed  with  oat>r  one  third  part  of  the  debt  which  presses 
upon  herrival.  AocordinK  to  H.  Dupin,  the  tweirc  campaigns, 
£rom  te03  to  1815,  eoH  France  one  Bullion  of  men,  and  240* 
wiltions  sterling  of  money,  or  90  millions  per  ■■mii^.  Tbe  loss 
she  sustained  bj  the  two  hirasions  at  1814  and  1815,  with  the 
penahjr  imposed  upon  ber  at  the  peace,  he  estimates  at  IflO 
millions  more.  Applying  the  same  scale  to  tbe  twelve  jean 
from  1792  to  1603,  we  have  £40  millitHM  additional;  and  fix^  tbe 
whole  revolutionary  wani  an  eipenditure  of  600  aulliiMM  of 
B^lisfa  money,  and  a  milUon  and  a  half,  or  two  millioes  of  men. 
The  estimate,  of  course,  applies  to  die  eitra  expenditure  cauaed 
by  tbe  war  beyond  what  would  have  been  required  in  time  of 
peace ;  but  even  dme  restricted,  it  is  very  low  so  far  as  regards 
money.  Though  Britain  watf  rarely  a  principal  in  tbe  c<«test, 
the  extra  charges  which  she  incurred  in  it  are  estimaled  by  Mr. 
JjOWM  at  1 100  millions  sterhng,  or  nearly  twice  the  sum  expended 
b^  France.  Of  blood,  on  the  other  band,  we  were  mudi  less  pro- 
digal; for  our  loss  in  men  certainly  did  not  exceed  one  fourtti  <^ 
that  of  our  enemy.  The  true  account  of  the  pecumaiy  loasea  ol 
the  two  countries,  however,  is  this.  Fiance  laid  out,  compam- 
tiv^  speaking,  little  nioiiey ;  bnt  she  sustained  a  grievous  injury 
in  the  destruction  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  tbe  check  given  to 
indusb-y  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  by  die  want  of  raw  mate- 
riris,  Md  ihe  exhausting  drafts  of  die  conscription  on  her  active 
*  Eiceplin  the  Ubin  tuwirdithc  end  of  tbU  utfck,  «c  )wTr  genei^v  coDTcrted 
the  SraM^  IBMM7  «id  MWtWM  IBM  &i|Mb 


pt^uktioD.  The  rapid  .advanoet  A9  baa  nude  HOfle  the  petHM^ 
show  bow  bcavj  was  the  load  that,  pravioualy  BbacUed  hep 
powers,  and  arrested  ber  pn^res*.  In  Britain,  on  the  cootraiy, 
the  nurch  of  improveaeot  seemed  rather  to  be  qtiidieaed  thu 
retarded  bj  the  war ;  and  bence,  itie  pew«,  which  has  produced 
such  a  harvest  of  benefits  to  France,  rather  leveoed  the  appwent 
pnMperity  of  this  cotintj?.  FrHice  made  an  iinnense  sauifice 
of  humtQ  life,  and  had  the  devetopement  <^  her  powers  prtH 
vented:  Britain  Buffered  Uttle  immediate  injury,  bat  baa  accu* 
mulated  a  ]oad  of  debt,  which  wiU  press  on  her  reaourcos  ibr 
some  generations. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  state  of  French  induatr3P 
was  abaolutelj  statjonarjr  during  the  war.  The  facts  oaUteted 
by  Cbaptalfia  hta  work  "  De  L'fnduMrie  Fr«o9oiee,"C1819)  afam* 
that  the  anwlioratioBS-  produced  by  the  revolution  canied  h  for* 
ward  in  spite  of  prOdigtoos  iwpedimeats ;  but  its  pf^tesa  was 
trifling,  compared  with  the  amazmg  strides  it  has  made  since  the 
peace. 

In  1812  t&e  quanti^  of  wool  worked  up  in  the  manufactories 
was  77,000,000  pounds,  (English  weight,)  and  in  1826  it  was 
110,000,000  pounds,  of  which  17,jG00,0Q0  were  foreign.  In 
1812  there  were  22,800,000  pounds  of  cotton  spun;  m  1823 
there  were  61,600,000  pounds;  aod  at  the  latter  period  the  yam 
was  made  of  much  finer  qualities,  and  was  converted  ioto  varkws 
elegant  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  wbicb  was-acarcely  knowo  in 
1812. 

In  1814  there  were  100,000  tons  of  cast  iron  made  in  France, 
and  in  I82j  there  were  160,000  tons.  At  the  former  period 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted  from  the  French  mines, 
and  at  the  latter  period  1,500,000*.  The  gunpowder  consumed 
in  mining  and  other  works  of  industry  has  risen  since  1818  fmn 
200,00019  1,000,000  of  pcuds.  In  potlery-ware.outlery,  jew- 
ellery, and  glass,  France  has  made  vast  improvenienta  since  llM 
peace.  The  French  jewellers  worked  up  SiOO  poundf  of  gdd, 
and  83,600  pounds  of  silver  m  18)8,  and  in  1825  no  lest  than 
90SO  pounds  of  gold  and  ISSfiOO  pounds  of  silver. 

In  the  Aeven  years  between  1818  and  1825,  the  number  01 
baifcfl-maBlers  (eirtrepreneurs)  lAo  cowey  goods  on  the  rircrs, 
has  risen  from  L0£  to  286.  In  the  saosa  period  die  wmibM  fif 
hcensed  voitures  for  the  transportation  of  passei^fs  and  goods 
by  land  has  increased  bom  6670  to  14,256. 

The  stamp  ditfiea  and  the  taxes  on  consumption  have  risen  ttt 

the  same  period  of  seven  years  25  per  ocnt.,  .and  the  orfrosf,  «v 

duties  levied  ran  commodities  at  the  ntes  of  towns,  have  increased 

40  per  cent.,  though  the  number  m  towns  snhjectad  to  the  im- 

*  KraceilappBUilfcil  Lcadm ikMw  cvntamn  it  noctr  coil  •> all  F(m^^^,|^. 
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iwat  hM  been  reduoed  fmn  1K76  to  1348.  The  prodwce  of  ibe 
CiMtotm  wu  4,400,000/.  in- 1619)  aad  5,920,00^.  id  1835. 
The-  revenue  of  die  posts  iocRCMd  in  the  Mine  penod  from 
9»«,O00/.  to  l,100,0IXV.  On  Ibe  other  hmdy  thfr  lottary,  ^ich 
is  tke  dec«i^l  raeource  <^ -tbe-thoughtleea  and  die  wretched, 
;ifllded  979,000/.  in  )6«0,  and  on);  47<i,000/.  in  1866. 

But  die  most  marvellous  advaocw  faive  been  made  in  tbct  art 
wiucb  -minitters  to  the  wants  of  oar  moral  aatura,  'BmI  M^ch 
affonb-^fae  best  index  to  the  proxrea»of  knowledge,  educmtioa, 
and  4»oNlal  activitjr.  The  following  table,  sbawing  tba  annber 
of  sheets  printed  in  different  years,  (eiclusira  of  pcriodicBls,) 
is  the  result  of  researehes  made  with  mucfa'care  and  aceancy 
by  Cottot  Daru.  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  dia  lulww  Ah' 
1819  includes  all  tJaa  works  printed  in  whrt  waa  Ifaea  tbe- 
Fnoeh  empire,  which  conprebended,  baidBs  Franoe  itaelf, 
HoUaBd.  Belgiam,  ihc  Huna  Toima,  Piedmont,  Tiucwy,  wd 
the  Rotnan-States 

Printed  Sheets  published  in  the  yean  1812,  1SI4,  1S20,  and  182S.     ' 


Im  1812. 


Tbtoiagf  .... 
Legislation  .  .,.  . 
Sciences  .  .  .  . 
Philosc^y  ...  , 
Sbdal  and  AdmiuiE-  ) 
trative  Economy  J 
Military  Affairs  .  . 
Fine  Arts  .... 
BdksLettres 


Historv,  Voyages, 
UiicellaiMaus  All 
.   Macks,  liB.    . 


&c 


.  lK.the37'5  years  from  the  JnTentioo  of  printing  to  1814,  tbe 
pradaotioas  ot  the  press  in  France,  M.JDapin  remarks,  had 
gvown  up  to  45,600,000  she^a  per  oamun,  and  in  die  IS  years 
from  1814  to  18£6.  they  bad  itwreased  from  46,600,000  to 
144,500,000;  in  other  wcods,  tbe  advance  made  has  be»i  twice 
aagreat  in  these  13  yeata  as  in  the  preceding  37A.  Tbe  aupenor 
nte  of  increase  too  in  legislatioB.  science  and  philoaophy,  and 
other  grave  and  useful  brancfaes  of  knowledge,  indicates  a  fa^ 
Tour^ble  change  in  the  national  taste,     lu  the  .provinces,  agri- 


ciJtTai  memoin  ud  otuyt  on  pntdical  -  Mbjaeti  ham  taken 
the  plsce  of  the  modiocre  poons  sod  jejuos  decl«aisl*ont  of 
former  tiaws,  vriiick  were  luighed  it  in  the  capital.  The  monl 
spirit  of  the  presB  too  is  unelionlMl.  The  work*  of  the  taett 
■distilignidted  French  writers  of  the  praaent  day  nre  free  frbm 
-that  imanritT  which  tainted  so  la^  a  porttOB  of  French  litov- 
.turn  benife  toe  revolutioB. 

Since  the  nstorfttioB,  ■  good  deal  has  beeo  doiie  for  the  spread 
of  education  in  France,  but  mttch  yet  remains  to  be  achtevcdt 
In  the  interval  between  1B17  and  1820  the  number  of  childrett 
attesdnif  the  {Msraaiy  schools  increased  froai  B56,7H  to 
1,116,777;  bnt  since  18S0  the  progress  of  education  baa  been 
retarded  by  the  atmgglcB  between  the  Laneasterian  syttctti,  aad 
tluit  of  the  JFVfres  d»  la  doetrnit  Chrttiante.  The  par^  (rf  die 
-latter,  aided  by  the  powwfnl  patoonage  of  die  govemnouea^  haa 
-got  •  great  number  of  the  Lancasteriaii  schoolB  slut  npk  Of 
996,  which  existed  in  1821,  only  S54  remained  open  in  ISfltf. 
The  jFWrer,  M.  Dupin  s^s,  are  forbidden  to  introduce  improver 
-menta,  and  use  tnodea  of  teaching  which  are  intentionally  bperoaft 
and  tedious.  Bnt  even  with  such  edaoatioii  aa  they  ,Bup{dy^ 
-France  is  still  very  ill  provided;  for,  out  of  40,000  communes*, 
diere  are  15/XX)  entirely  destitute  of  teachers;  and  of  twentyr 
five  millioBs  of  inhabitaots  who  have  reached  or  passed  the  age 
at  which  instruction  should  be  communicated,  only  ten  millioaf 
are  able  to  read.  In  countries  where  every  person  is  edncated, 
the  children  at  school  compose  about  ^  or  -^  of  the  populattoifc 
llua  is  nearly  the  proportion  in  Scotund,  and  in  sobie  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  In  England,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  it  is 
about -^i  in  Bohfevia  ^,  in  Holland-^,  to  -Austria-^,  in  Pfus- 
ua  -fg,  white  in  Fiance  it  is  only  ^.  France,  as  M.  Dupin 
observes,  is,  in  point  of  education,  below  Austria,  aqd  Irelauo— 
below  every  country  in  £un^,  except  the  Peninsula,  Russiib 
andTqrkey. 

He  coniplains  with  justice,  that  while  the  goverqmi^t  make* 
great  efib^  otherwise  to  excite  the  national  industry,  it  oegiect^ 
the  powerful  means  which  education  puts  into  its  hands,  and  is,  sp 
mndi  a  slave  to.prgndice  aa  to  dread  die  dissemination  of  kjiow- 
ledge.  It  devotes  but  a  small  part  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  compared  with  what  it  lavishes  on  objectp 
of  inferior  importance;  and  what  it  gives  is  preposterously  be- 
stowed. About  three  millions  of  francs  (120,000/.)  are  ex- 
pended on  the  Rc^al  Colleges,  which  educate  about  15,000 
pupila,  vHiile  the  nuserable  driblet  of  .3000/.  is  all  that  the  atal« 
gnUa.totfae  primary  schools,  which  educate  one  million,, and 
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.  onght  to  edicate  Arte  nriHiims.  No  Msistance  u  p»em  to  &e 
poor,  who  realty  oeed  it,  lo  obtaia  the  meaDa  of  instructioii ;  btd 
the  country  at  targe  is  taxed  to  put  educatioB  within  tbe  raadi  of 
the  wealthy,  who  ena  procur*  it  for  tbettB^ves. 

The  government  has,  apparently  with  some  reltKtanoe,  ex- 
tended its  patronage  to  Mechanics'  InstitutioM,  of  whicb  France 
has  now  100.  These  afford  instrucb4>n  to  10,000  matter  tOfi 
journeymen  artisans,  bat  six  times  the  mratber  in  M.  Dapin's 
opinion  would  be  required.  To  forty  of  tiie  cxisObg  institBtions 
the  government  hat  given  collectioiM  of  mechanical  models,  and 
of  naf  al  models  to  four  in  the  principal  sea  porta.  Ilie  dcAaency 
of  the  artisans  in  elementary  cducBtion  is  feoad  to  be  one  great 
olMtacle  to  tbe  success  of  dlese  institutions «  and  anotiier  arises 
irom  tite  diversity  of  language  and  dialect,  which  exists  in  Frdacc 
to  an  eitent  of  which  few  persons  in  this  country  are  fidly  ap- 
prized. Thus  in  Alaace  the  German,  and  in  French  Flandantbc 
Flemish  is  spoken  both  in  town  and  eduntry.  In  BiitaaQ^  tbe 
country  people  use  no  other  laagnage  than  a  dialect  of  Celtw  or 
Welsh;  in  Beam  the  fiasque  is  npdten;  aad  NcHmandy,  Laa- 
guedoc,  Provence,  the  Limousin,  have  their  several  patoit  which 
are  scarcdy  intelligible  beyond  the  bounds  of  die  KBpectiva  pro- 
vinces. 

«  Whefi  I  was  engaged,  (says  M.  Dupm,)  in  1825  and  1826  in  pn>- 
moting  the  eitabltshnwiit  of  Mecbsnlcs'  Schoola,  I  was  struck  wrth 
««lonbbmeot  to  find  that  one  of  the  greateA  obstacles  trhicb  tbe  Prtr- 
lessort  esoouotered,  srosc  from  tbe  difficvlty  of  m^ing  die  clev  and 
cxpreuivelaaguegeof  France  iotelligifale  to  men  wbotfaoagbtb^iitaaHy 
in  a  baihMout  dialect." 

To  the  evil  of  deficient  means  of  education  is  added  lint  of  a 
great  misapplication  of  time  Und  labour  from  die  faulty  system 
pursned.  In  Frsnce  as  in  England  the  dead  languagea  are  taught 
too  mucb,  and  the  positive  sciences  loo  little.  Ttfe  son  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  M.  Dupin  observes,  may  remain  from  die 
age  of  12  to  SO  in  one  of  die  Royal  Gdleges,  and  leave  it  per- 
fecdy  ignorant  of  ehemistr^,  niechanicB,  natural  history,  and  evei^ 
branch  of  Icnowledge  diat  might  qualify  him  to  condact  wiA  skill 
the  establishment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  be  the  proprietor. 
He  suggests  that  a  statistical  return  oUght  to  be  procured  of  the 
number  of  doctors,  advotfates,  and  other  persons  to  whom  Latin  is 
really  useful ;  that  similar  returns  should  be  procured  for  the 
sciences ;  and  that  upon  this  basis  the  public  instittitions  rftouM 
be  franitNJ,  provision  being  made  for  infltruc^n  in  ttA  bruieh  of 
kttowledge  m  proportion  to  the  ascertained  wants  (rf  soAety. 

The  aale  of  the  church  lattds,  and  the  abolitioa  of  liibes, 
corvies,  and  seignorial  righlSj  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  agricul- 
ture in  France.     Even  the  wars  so  injaikms  to  tke  kiagdom 
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%>Aerw]8e,  tedded  indirectly  to  improve  the  system  of  busbandiY, 
by  retuminE  to  the  rural  districts  vast  numbers  of  discharged  offi- 
cers aod  soldiers,  xliose  minds,  in  consequence  of  their  long  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries,  were  freed  from  tbe  influence  of  local 
prejudices,  uid  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of 
culture.  FrencD  agriculture  however  is  still  far  from  having 
■■eacbed  the  peifection  of  which  it  is  capable,  even  in  the  northern 
d^MUtmaats,  and  in  die  south  it  is  extremely  rude  and  defective. 
Id.  DufHD  tkinks  that  the  40,000  ecclesiastica,  scattered  over  the 
ratAce  of  tbe  conntry,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  giving  the 
rwal  iriiabttants  more  corrMt  ideas  aa  to  the  principles  on  which 
Ae  health  and  vigour  of  the  domestic  animals  and  of  man  biltiitflf 
depend,  the  proper  treatment  of  infants,  the  influence  of  local 
situation,  the  means  of  protection  against  epidemics,  8cc.  The 
neglect  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  mortality  amon^  chil- 
(freo  from  the  small  pox,  show  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  are 
«tiU  lamentably  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  of  1821,  exactly  one 
Aird  of  the  population,  estimated  by  families,  was  employed  in 
agriculture,*  and  two  thirds  in  odier  occupations.  In  France 
tnese  pro^rtioos  are  nearly  reversed,  about  60  persons  in  the 
100  subsisting  fay  agriculture,  according  to  our  author,  and  40 
by  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,  including  a  small  number 
who  live  idle.  The  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  class  how- 
iever  in  numbers  becomes  less  every  year.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  increase  in  die  octrois,  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures, 
and  the  enlargement  of  towns.  The  population  of  the  seaport  of 
Havre  has  nsen  in  ten  years  from  20,000  to  30,000;  that  of 
Rouen  in  six  years  from  87,000  to  100,000;  and  Lyons,  which 
bad  only  100/XX)  inhabitents  in  1812,  has  now  150,000.  And 
^bile  the  towns  have  been  thus  rapidly  enlarging  their  population, 
the  increase  in  the  kingdom  taken  collectively  has  been  less  than 
in  any  other  of  tbe  improving  states  of  Europe.  Tbe  numerical 
amount  of  a  population  however  is  of  less  importance  than  tts 
condition ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  from  the  facts  which  M. 
Dupin  supplies,  that  me  state  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been, 
and  still  is,  progressively  improving. 
•  Tbe  nuBbm  axUbttad  b;  the  cauu  wen : 

Funiliflt. 

In  AftkoltDrv 9rS«M 

Trtde,  HunfuUiRi,  ha, .    .    I,350,t99 

All  otben 61I,4aB 

I,M1,98S. 
TM»  Ii  bowner  e'idadtc  of  Inhnd,  la  which  the  •gricoltsnl  dia  grttlj  predo* 


.  "  Tbe  tU'WoD  of  IftDded  pnipw^,  whioh  ttu  tthsa  pbfc  wttlm  Ifaf 
laat  thirty  yeuij  hu  produced  a  more  generol  diffiuioa  of  jpnapcritr  ;  it 
tat  extended  the  menu  of  comfort  sniTof  health  to  jnanjr  nmilies  which 
did  not  before  possess  them.  While  the  progress  of  industry  ba»  in- 
«re»sed  the  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  vagea,  the  Improvements  made 
in  arts  and  manufactures  have  reduced  the  price  of  a  tnnhltade  of  nseAd 
or  agreeable  prodnctions,  and  thos  a  donble  amelioreUon  hat  taken  ^bcc 
in  the  condition  of  the  labonrer.  He  is  now  sbk  to  procnre  better  food, 
better  ctothes,  and  better  lodgh^.  In  mort  of  Ibe  prorincci  at  Trtsiot, 
those  ■bapclest  borcli,  wbieh  afflkled  thft  c^e  of  th«  mmler,  hsvtt  ban 
nplacfld  by  uhstantit^  bonsn,  mil  lidJi,  wdloonMdt  «nd  wpplitd  tn& 
Wtter  fttnitnn.  Thirty  yerna^  thtre  ware  in  varioiM  ptfU  qi  FIsm* 
%  vMt  nuiabar  of  bahitatiooB  whleh  received  no  other  light  than  by  bolei 
in  the  walli  which  wers  either  left  entirely  open,  or  smffed  with  stnw. 
At  present,  there  are  few  of  these  opeuiags  which  have  not  been  coa- 
verted  into  sashed  and  glazed  windows ;  and  the  more  constant  st^ply 
of  light  tbas  obtained  has  contributed  to  cleanKneas,  and  of  conise  to 
hetilui." 

The  favourable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of 
ipiorulity,  affords  another  proof  of  a  great  improvement  in  tbe 
condido|i  of  the  population.  Though  the  number  of  inhabitants 
haa  increased  27  per  cent,  within  the  last  fort^  years,  tbe  annual 
pumber  of  deaths  is  less  than  it  was  in  1 780 ;  and  though  the  births 
are  also  less  numerous  than  at  that  period,  the  annual  addition  made 
to  the  population  is  grenter  at  this  day  b^  44,000  nouls,  than  it  was 
111  1 780.  The  diminished  number  of  births  shews,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  more  provident  in  their  habits ;  and  the  smaller 
waste  of  life  indicates,  that  there  is  much  less  privation  and 
misery  now  than  formerly.  Accordingly,  the  mean  duration  of 
life  haa  increased  from  28  to  36  years ;  and  as  the  periods  of 
infancy  and  youth  remain  always  the  same,  the  addition  made  roes 
entirely  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  populaQon. 
Taking  this  increased  value  of  life,  and  the  augmented  numbers 
of  the  people  together,  M.  Dupin  calculates,  that  France  has 
gained  S6  per  cent,  in  tbe  amount  of  her  productive  power  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  without  reckoning  the  saving 
of  labour  by  improved  machinery  and  increased  skill ;  and  after 
Allowing  12  per  cent,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  bloodj 
wars  she  hag  carried  on.  The  evidence  of  this  favourable  change 
would  be  iiux>mplete  if  we  could  not  add,  that  crime  has  <fimi- 
nisbed.  That  this  is  the  ^ase,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  number  of  perHmi  conricted  of  grave  offences, 
and  condemned  to  forced  labour  in  difTerent  years : — 
1817.'  J818.  1819.  1825. 

3329  2569  .    8015  1G22 

The  number  of  rural  day-labourers   in  France  is  extreaady 
small,  fotir-fifihs  of  the  peasantry  having  become  the  propiistors 
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of  the  luid  thejr  occupy.*  M.  Dupin  eslimMe*  the  wages  «f  a 
labourer  at  !fr.  S7c.  in  the  south  of  FniBce,  ]  fr.  47c.  in  the 
Dortfa,  and  the  mean  for  the  nbole  kingdom  at  1  fr.  38c.  Tline 
CODvcirted  into  English  money,  give  Is.Otd.eitd  lB.S|d-^the 
extremei,  and  la.  1  jd.  for  the  mean.  Judging  by  the  price  of 
com,  the  laat-mentioned  sura  should  give  the  French  labourer  § 
rnmmind  over  the  aeceasanes  of  )m  equivalent  to  «4iBt  2s. 
would  give  in  England ;  but  the  price  of  his  clolhea  and  domestic 
■tenails  is  higher  than  wMi  us. 

M.  Dn|HB  BMum  «a,  that  the  changes  induced  by  the  revota- 
aoa  have  niaed  the  standard  of  morals  among  the  French, 
besides  banishktg  much  of  the  frivolity  for  which  they  were  for' 
mei^y  chstbgnished.  The  cnrrent  literature,  which  refiectithe 
state  of  popular  sentiment,  is  free  of  the  impurity  whidi  disfigured 
tbe  works  published  before  the  revolution.  The  royal  palacea, and' 
the  mansioiu  of  die  great,  are  no  longer  disgraced  by  ostentations 
prostitates,  assnmiag  the  rank  aad  consequence  due  to  the 
bigbeat  and  beat  of  the  sex.  Conjugal  love  has  ceased  to  be  ad 
el^ect  of  ridicule;  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  now  take  uponi 
themselves  those  tender  duties  to  their  offspring  which  were  for- 
merly  delegated  to  menids.  But  the  most  striking  reform  is 
viaiUe  in  the  character  of  tbe  clei^.  The  race  of  effeminate 
and  corrupt  abb£s  who  flourished  under  the  old  monarchy  has 
disappeared ;  and  the  existing  clergy,  though  unpolished,  repul- 
sive, and  fanatic^,  preserve  at  least  an  irreproachable  austeri^ 
of  manners.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  what  r^tes 
to  the  hoterconrse  of  the  sexes,  the  state  of  morals  in  France  sdit 
admits  of  great  improvement.  About  I-13th  part  of  all  die 
children  bom  in  France  are  illegitimate,  a  greater  proportion,  as 
M.  Dupin  observes,  than  is  known  in  any  other  European  state. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fewer  illegitimate  children  were  bom  about 
I79S,  \riien  Mr.  Burke  and  others  supposed  morals  to  be  in  tbe 
most  relaxed  state,  than  either  before  or  since.  Ilie  number  has 
beea  increasing  rapidly  since  the  epoch  of  the  restoration;  and 
in  the  capital  at  present,  one  third  of  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
"  En  voyant  trois  pe^ts  PariHeus,"  says  M.  Dupin,  "  valeur 
woywine,  on  doit  voir  un  batard  au  milieu  d'eux." 

Though  die  revolMioa  has  improved  die  moral,  it  has,  in  one 
respect,  deteriorated  the  physical  condition  of  die  French  people 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  From  returns  presented  by  the  minis- 
ter of  war  in  18S6,  it  appears,  that  of  ], 033,422  young  men  who 
bad  been  called  before  die  Council  of  Revision  for  militery  sen- 
vice,  no  less  than  360,213  were  rejected  because  they  did  not 
f«aeh  the  low  statare  of  4  feet  10  incbeif  French,  or  5  fleet  '!{- 
incbes  English.    And  alAougta;  more  dun  one-third  of  all  the 
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;oathi  of  milittr)'  age  an  thus  set  aaidf^  H  is  foand,  diat  wmbag 
the  mep  actualW  serviDg  in  the  army,  37  in  the  100  are  briow 
i  feet  b  ioches  Eogli^,  and  only  45  in  the  100  above  5  feet  G^ 
incfae§.  Ilia  dwartisfanesg  is  more  prevalent  among  die  inbabt- 
tants  of  the  soudi  of  France,  than  among  the  German,  Flemidi, 
imd  Norman  races,  that  people  the  northern  provinces.  M. 
Dupin  thinks  diat  tt  has  Men  produced,  ot  at  least  ^gnintcd, 
by  Uie  contcripUon.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  laws  wbkli 
govern  the  breeding  of  animals  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  dw 
Human  species ;  and  that  if  the  best  formed  and  moat  heahby 
mates  among  the  domestic  animals  were  sent  abroad  or  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  race  continued  by  the  less  perfect  specimens,  the 
breed  would  degenerate.  Now  the  conscnption  operates  in  this 
way;  for  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  of  the  young  men  bong 
drafted  off  and  destroyed  in  the  wars,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
marriages  were  made,  and  families  reared,  by  the  feeble,  the  oiA, 
and  the  deformed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  tfiat 
the  warlike  spirit,  when  it  predominates  excessively  in  a  nadon, 
should,  in  the  long  run,  counteract  and  wear  out  itself,  by  destroy 
ing  the  physical  vigour  without  which  it  cannot  be  permanenUy 
sustained.  We  know  at  any  rate,  that  tiie  ancient  Romans, 
almost  the  only  civilized  nation  which  made  war  a  profession, 
were,  in  the  later  periods  of  their  history,  dwarfish  like  the 
French;  for  Ciesar  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  ridiculed  their  dimi> 
nutive  size,  calling  them  "  homines  tantuln  stature."*  We  might 
cany  this  idea  farther,  and  account  for  the  final  subversion  of  the 
empire  by  the  extreme  physical  deterioration  of  die  Romam  in 
the  last  periods  of  its  existence.  But  where  so  many  coocurriog 
causes  were  hastening  the  dissolution  of  die  state,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  is  due  to  each,  and  speculations  on  a  point  like 
this  are,  besides,  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  superiority  in  wealdi  wlucb 
England  has  attained  over  France,  and  which  the  north  of  France 
has  attained  over  the  soudi,  M.  Dupin  comes  to  the  condunon, 
that  die  first  place  is  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  animal  and  me- 
chanical power  which  is  employed  in  the  former  as  subsidiary  to 
human  strength.  Wealth  consists  of  nothing  else  than  an  abun- 
dancx  of  those  commodities  which  minister  to  die  wants  of  human 
life.  Now,  since  the  production  of  every  commodi^,  from  a 
needle  up  to  a  ship  of  the  line,  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  force,  it  follows  diat  me  coramoditiet 
produced,  or  in  other  words  the  wealth  created,  must  be,  celeri* 

r'bui,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  physical  force  employed. 
the  rudest  state  of  society  man  pafonns  every  species  of 
•  De  Beilo  QtlBw,  Ub.  a.  cap.  30. 
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libour  l^  ibe  expenditare  of  his  own  tDUKuUr  ene^.  The 
first  itep  he  miikcs  beyond  this,  is  to  call  in  the  tid  of  the  weight 
or  force  of  the  kmer  aniinaiB.  By  and  by,  he  makes  the  idle 
winds  and  the  ninning  waters  labour  in  hu  service,  and  by  a  layt 
and  happy  effort  of  iag;eDutty,  be  has  formed  a  new  and  wonder- 
Ail  agent  out  of  Ihe  elasticity  of  steam.  These  various  forces 
are  applicable  to  the  transportation  as  well  as  the  production  of 
coromoditieB.  The  subsidiary  powen  thus  called  m  to  reinforce 
human  strength,  have  multiplied  the  number  and  reduced  the 
price,  iu  an  astonishing  degree,  of  all  those  productions  which  mi- 
Bister  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  civilised 
society.  M.  Dupin  has  placed  this  subject  in  a  new  and  inter- 
esting light,  by  showing  the  proportions  which  the  powers  derived 
from  these  sources  bear  to  one  another  in  France  and  England. 
We  shall  explain  his  method  of  computation,  and  give  the  re- 
sults, as  briefly  as  possible- 
Considering  the  population  of  France  with  reference  to  tbft 
labour  it  is  capable  of  performing,  M.  Dupin  divides  it  into  four 
classes — die  mate  youths  from  12  to  17,  the  male  adults  from  17 
to  54,  the  old  men  from  54  to  60  (setting  aside  those  above  60  as 
effete),  and  the  females  from  12  to  60.  He  assumes  the  mus- 
cular power  of  an  adult  from  17  M  54  to  be  equal  on  an  average 
U>  that  of  two  youths,  or  two  old  men,  or  three  w<mien.  Then 
having  ascertained  the  approximate  number  of  peraons  in  each 
class,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  the  ratio  of  its  force,  he 
finds  that  the  useful  or  productive  force  of  the  3I,6UO,000  inha- 
bitants of  France  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  is  equal  to  that  of 
12,609,057  male  labourers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  Of  this 
amount  of  hummt  force,  he  estimates  that  two-thirdt  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  OM'tfdrd  in  manufactures,  handicrafts,  com- 
merce, &c.  He  converts  the  power  of  the  horses,  oxen,  Scc.  into 
terms  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is  to  say,  he  puts  dowa 
their  force  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  certain  number  of  adnll 
labourers,  and  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  living  force 
employed  in  French  agriculture. 

Hoing  Force  a^liyed  in  tHe  AgrioiUwe  <f  Franct. 

Nomtwr.  XSediTC  labooren. 

Human  species   .     .     21,056,667    cqatTalent  to    8,406,037 
Hones     ....       1,600,000  11,200,000 

Oxen  and  cows  .    .     6,973,000  17,432,500 

Assea 240,000  240,000 

Total    37,278,537 
Thus,  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  force  applied  to  agricul- 
ture is  furnished  by  human  strei^th. 


Asiiuning  th^  dw  popuUtioii«f  firitain  i«  atpraMOt  1&/)00.000, 
sad  taking  tbe  number  of  htMsei,  oxen,  &c.  u  given  b^  our  sta- 
kiaiicsl  wnten,  be  finds  the  amouot  el  force  emi^ed  w  Brituh 
agriculture  to  be  «s  follows : — 


HnniNi  ipedei      .    .     5,000,000    equvalent  to    2,132,446 

Hones 1,230,000  8,750,000 

Oxen,  cowB,  &c.        .    5,500,000  I3,;50,MO 


24,632,446 
In  Ibete  tables  the  number  of  oxen  and  cows,  considered  as 
beasts  of  draught  or  bufden,  is  probably  too  great  in  both  coun- 
tiies.  Supposing  however  that  it  is  correct,  we  see  that  the  aui- 
mols,  which  furnish  only  about  fuur-tifths  of  the  force  employed 
in  agriculture  in  France,  furnisb  in  Britain  eleren-twelftlu.  In 
France  a  force  equal  to  that  of  37,278,537  labourers  is  applied 
to  the cultivatKiu  of  1 14 millions  of  acres  (46,000,000  hectares); 
in  Britain  53fiOOflO0  o(  acres  are  cultivated  by  a  force  e^ual  to 
that  of  24,632,446  labourers.  In  France  the  proportion  is  330 
labourers,  and  in  Britain  460  to  l,000acres.  And  thus,  althou^ 
we  expend  a  mudi  greater  portion  of  labour  on  our  soil  than  tbc 
French  do,  and  of  course  obtain  a  larger  produce,  yet  by  making 
a  more  abundant  use  of  animal  power,  we  employ  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  men  in  its  cultivation.  M.  Dupia  makes  a  conjectural 
estitnate  for  Iielaod : — 

EActnc  liboiPai. 

Great  BritUD        24,632,446 

Ixeiaud       7,455,701 


Total  32,088,147 
In  valuing  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  the  arts,  coot- 
gowce  and  uianufactures,  the  power  of  machinery  comes  in  as  an 
INfMrtaot  element,  ^e  cannot  spare  room  to  develope  the  data 
OB  which  M.  Dupin  proceeds,  but  we  shall  present  his  results. 
He  divides  the  moving  power  employed  in  this  department  into 
living  force,  comprehending  that  of  men  and  animals ;  and  mam- 
mate  force,  which  includes  that  of  water,  and  wind,  and  of  steam 
engines. 

I .  LiTiNc  ToRCB  employed  in  Jrtt,  Maiiufaclart$.  and  Commnve. 

FBAKCE. 
NonibiT.  ■      ■      -EfTpcliTC  LaboBreis. 

Human  species     .     .     .     10,533,333      equal  to     4,203,019 
Hones 30l>,0«y  2,100,000 

6;J03,019 


.Biyit— Aiii*irfa«a<trf  Caiaammd  Pammof^^mk.  48» 


SMIAf  BHTiU. 

10,Oi(400Q    Mnl 

3MJIW0 

Add  for  Inkbd 


4,864,8113 

1,7£0,000 


6,014^93 
]^«0,604 


7,275,497 
fbakck.  utrfAiN. 


Wata  nilli  ud  hjflnuiUc 

BouhiMi  «qiiiato    IfiQOfiOO 

Wind  Mills 253^33 

Wind,  as  a  moving  power  for  ships  3,OO0,0OO 
Steam  engines 480,000 

S,233,333 


1,200,000 

S40.000 

12,000,000 

6,400,000 

19,840,000 


Heace,  it  appeara  that  tbe  amount  of  inanimate  moving  power 
an)>lo;ed  i»  taa  woiJuhops  and  manufactories  of  Great3liuin, 
pr  u  iBip«IIing  har  thipa  over  tbe  surface  of  the  ocqao,  ia  four 
liaea  aa  great  «■  ia  Fraacc. 

JWct  i^botk  Iditdi  ofi^td  to  Jrtt,  Commerce,  iffc, 

rSASOK.  BEITAIN. 

7.275,497 
19,840,000 


11,536^2  27,115,497 

i&KLAKD       1,002,667 


28,118,164 


Thus  we  find  that  the  total  amouot  of  force  applied  to  arts, 
b«de,  and  naDufacturcs  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  triple  of  what 
is  so  applied  in  France. 

Generai  Statement. 


In  ■gricuttnTe    .     . 
In  arts,  tnde,  &c 

nuoa. 

37,278,537 
1 1,526,352 

BKITIBB  ISLKB. 

32,083,147 
28,118,164 

48,814,889 

60,206,311 

Living  force      .     . 
InaniiuBte  ditto      . 

43,581,956 
5,233,333 

48,814,S8» 

39,363,6^4 
20,842,667 

60.206,311 

•IMS  DapiB— PfodMdrMmrfCoMMwcMf  AmM^JVvHee. 

It  is  oeedlesB  to  inionn-  our  feidsr*  tlut  diew  §t>(enMiits,  bot^ 
founded  on  data  wbush  *n  parttj  hypodietical,  are  to  be  ca«- 

sideied  merely  u  approiimations  to  the  truth.  Suppomw  the^ 
to  be  substantially  coirect,  they  display,  in  a  strilung  light,  die 
superior  powers  of  production  which  Britain  possesses.  It  ia 
evident  that  were  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  two  nations  otha>- 
wise  on  a  level,  the  produce  of  labour  would  be  in  proportion  to 
die  amount  of  moving  power,  and  thus  the  value  created  annually 
by  the  industiy  of  twenty  •one  millions  of  Britons  in  commoditiaa 
made  or  transported,  would  be  one-fourth  part  greater  than  that 
created  by  the  industiy  of  thirty-one  millionn  of  I^nchmeu.  Bat 
even  this  statement  gives  an  incomplete  view  of  our  sopeiiority; 
for  it  does  not  include  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our  more 
perfect  division  of  labour,  our  vast  amount  of  fixed  cajrital  not 
invested  iu  machinery,  but  in  drains,  fences,  and  other  agricul- 
tural Improvements,  in  roads,  canals,  wharA,  and  harbours,  in 
stamps,  moulds,  and  other  apparatus,  which  abridge  labour, 
Ihoueh  they  do  not  produce  mechanical  power,  &c.  Accordiiv 
to  M,  Dupin's  table,  the  produce  of  each  individuars  labotH-  is 
about  twice  as  great  in  Britain  aa  in  France,  or  as  60  to  S2;  bwt 
assuming  his  estimate  to  be  correct  as  iar  as  it  goes,  we  tfaiak  it 
is  evident  that  if  our  other'  advantages  were  iairiy  estimated,  the 
proportion  would  not  be  less  than  that  of  5  to  2. 

Ia  1786  France  had  a  greater  absolute  amount  ofproductive 
power  than  Britain,  though  a  smaller  amount  in  proportion  to 
her  population.  Our  great  superiority  has  been  oiiefly  the 
growth  of  the  last  half  century. 

ProdiKtne  and  Conmeraal  Force  m  17S0. 

paANCB.  aaiTisa  laua. 

ESrctiTC  Ltbooren.  EActive  Lutboaien. 

Living  foice    ....    34,583,106  27,126,572 

Water  and  wind  milli    .       1,209,660  1,064,400 

Marine  force  (irind)     .      3,000,000  3,000,000 


3V»2,666  31,281,032 

Comparimi  of  1826  tad  1780. 

rKAKCI.  BBITI8H  I8LIB. 

1826 48,814,889  60,206,311 

1780 38,792,666  31,281,033 


Angmentation  in  46  yean  10,022,223  28,925,379 

Annual  augmentation     .         217,092  628,010 

We  may  place  the  subject  in  a  di&rent  light,  by  showing  what 

die  entire  population  of  France  and  Britain  would  have  required 


to  bsrt  thetwopcnodfl,  sii^iMu%t^'vfat>le  sitM  Uiotarpsr^ 
fonned  by  waul,  mtor.  Btram,  umI  bofBe-voiKr  ■mnpudotmaA 


Fnpolatim.  PopnJatbio. 

Ik  1826    .....  109,207.032        '   134,405,604 
In  i;;80.  ....  ......  86393.638.  70.059,997 


'  -AnpqettUtioniii  46  yean  2^323,394  64,345,607 

'  Aiuiml  ugmotUtioD    .        485,291  1,398,817    - 

It  will  b&aeeD -from  tbe  preceding -tables,  diat  the  progretB  of 
iiidiutry  and- popnifltion  together  have  added  to  tbe  prodactiTe 
powers  of  France*  a  force  equal  to  that  of  8l7i09?  effective  la- 
bourers abnually.'aDd  of  628,010  to  those  of  the  British  Isles. 
If  we  had  not  multiplied  our  domestic  animals,  ami  improved  our 
nuchioeij,  it  would  have  required  an  annual  increase  of  465,291 
persons  in  France,  and  1,398,817  persons  in  Britain,  to  enable 
uB  to  make  tbe  same  progresa  in  productive  power — that  is,  io 
opulence.  And  were  the  aid  we  derive  from  animals  and  ma- 
cninery  withdrawn,  Britain  would,  at  this  moment,  require  an. 
additional  population  of  113  millions  to  give  her  tbe  samepowera 
of  production  which  she  now  possesses. 

Since  the  peace,  M.  Dupin  observes,  the  annual  augmentatioa 
of  the  productive  and  commercial  powers,  both  in  France  and  Bri~ 
tain,  has  greatly  surpaased  what  has  been  stated.  In  France, it  ia 
nearly  equal  to  die  labour  of  a  million  of  persoDs  of  all  ages  anf 
both  sexes,  though  the  actual  increase  of  the  population  is  only' 
200,000  souls  per  annum ;  and  in  Britain  it  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  millions. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  states  in  Europe,  is  highly  curious. 
Aamud  Jncnate  Hpaa  tae/i  Miilion  qT  laMabiimU,  aad  Period  in  wiuck  tit> 
Popuhtimmiuld  double  ittelf,  if  tiu  iTtcreaiecoaiiiniediinifoTm. 

Prussia      .     . 

Britain*     .     • 

Netheriaads 

Two  Sicilies 

Runia 

Auitria     .     . 

France     .    . 

.  lluu,  France  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  Bcale  among  tbe  prioci'- 
pal  powers,  as  regards  the  increase  of  population;  and  M.  Dupin 
■  Hii  Mfinte  to*  BriMtn  b  ntbarkM.  Tna  1811  M  IMI  ibr  liKnuB  wm 
■bant  13,700  tot  Britain ;  far  Irekid  it  n^ltt  bl  aboat  tO,000 ;  od  for  bMb,  15)800,' 
■nd  tbe  peiiod  of  doub&o^  49  jcan. 


[i.r«i.onOueUUIion. 

PoWof 

7.d)Wu.iL 

Do.uy,,. 

.    .    27.027 

26  wan 

.    .    16,667 

42 

.    .     12.372 

96) 

.    .    11.111 

63 

.    .     10.527 

66 

.    .     10,114 

69 

.    .      6.536 

105 

k  w  ittiifi>iaifld  as  to  owMider  ikii  «■  diirfimtiigai  How  it 
aficcts  the,  wdMMU^  ^  tha  oMioD  will,  bomonr,  ha  bMtar  bk- 
deratood  from  the  following  uUe,  which  he  gifw  ia  die  Brtro* 
ductioa. 

Amuut  ItKnate  m  fVwo& 

FerCc* 

Of  the  popoladoD         -..-.-■■.     .         4 

Of  tbe  tnmtber  of  horses .1 

Of  the  munber  of  sheep ,    '  1| 

Of  conanraplioii,  u  incRoMetl  by  the  indirect  tcMp     ,     .    3 

Ditto,  by  ttiQ  attrtm       3i 

Of  iadiisbrr.u  indicated  by  the  nrraHK  of  potati*^  .     .     3} 
Of  otaihtiMi,uiiidicat8dbytbepottt       .....    3| 

Of  cranipeice,  m  indicated  by  the  fnitfmu 4 

Of  mana&ctaTei,  as  indicated  by  the  conamnptioa  of  coal    4 

Ditto,  aa  indicated  by  the  iron  fabricated 4| 

Of  pobUcatioDs,  including  periodicals      .....*    9f 
We  have  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  table,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  tbe  prosperity  of  France. 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  happineN  is  the  general  and 
abiindaot  diffus  on  of  the  means  of  subaisteDCe  among  its  popo- 
btion;  and  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improremeot  is, 
vbentlte  food  which  sustains,  and  tbe  capital  whidt  employs  tbe 
labouring  classes,  is  increasing  in  quantity  faster  than  they  are 
mcressing  in  numbers.  This  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  t:«se  in 
France  at  present  Wages,  if  estimated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  fully  as  high  in  Aat  country  as  in 
England,  and  at  least  twice  as  hirn  as  in  Ireland ;  and  they  must 
sdll  experience  a  farther  rise,  if  population,  food,  and  capital, 
greserre  iheir  present  proportions  in  uie  rate  of  increase. 

It  is  strange  that  M.  Dupin,  who  is  generally  well  informed, 
should  be  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  poll' 
tical  science,  as  to  mistafce  the  most  healthy  symptom  in  the  state 
of  France,  the  slow  increase  of  her  papulation,  for  an  incycation 
of  weakness.  Every  enlightened  statesman  in  Europe  is  now 
aware,  that  tbe  evil  most  to  be  dreaded,  in  any  counb?,  is  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  tbe  numbers  of  tbe  people.  He  knows  dial 
when  this  takes  place,  it  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deterio- 
ratiott  in  their  habits  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remedy, 
and  to  be  followed  by  an  alarming  increase  of  po>verty,  mia^7, 
and  crime.  Mankind,  as  Paley  expresses,  always  breed  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  distress.  The  business  of  the  atatesman  b  to 
keep  diis  poiet  aa  low  as  possible ;  for  even  in  a  political  view,  it 

,"  *  SfNy  UMlHlnMlUi  Bwwhinl.snd  hMdiwrihwrn  in  Ike  Fiendi  krvM  f»<n* 
caliiii  MB  to  0Dtenment  snniuUj,  fot  pcmuukio  to  Miry  us  hit  bwiacak  i1k 
writing  he  receive*,  ^ring  bim  thii  permiiuon,  Ii  oilkd  hia  ysMMi 
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y  of  oHidt  leU'cgoMqMbce  that «  people  ^iild<be  a 
tkwi  tlwt  t^f  dbtuld  be  eomSortiMe,  orierly,  i  ' 
pnMperous. 

Money  i»  tbe  Bioews  of  war  in  modern  times  j  and  no  state 
thai  has  it*  cc^fen  wcH  filled  will  trer  went  soldiers.  Ob  Ike 
qt^r.band,  a  vast  populatiae  of  putpers  19  a  source  nf  iiinnVwii, 
and  not  of  stren^,  as  the  example  of  Ireland  well  sbowa,  wbicli/ 
wMi  seven  miHions  of  inbabitanta,  pays  no  more  m  taxes  than 
Scotland  does  with  two  millions,  while,  the  expense  of  goremii^ 
it  is  four  times  as  great.  The  diminished  proportion  of  birdu 
and  fleatiiBiD  Fi^iv»,  tbe,d4crea«e  ofcrunt,  the  growing  depiatid 
for  booksi  tbe  slow  increase  in.  the  Dumbef  of  inhabitants,  C««n; 
pared  with  the-  rapid  iacrease  of  fonunnption,  all  indicia  thdi 
the  people  are  jnaking  gre»t  advaaces  in  habite  of  prov^denoQ 
and  self-respect,  in  iutelligeoce,  comfort,  industry,  and  wealth. 
There  is  BtHI,  indeed,  mu<^  r^m  for  ^piurcmenti  .bit  upon  thv 
whole,  we  doubt  if  any  large  kingdom  in  £urpp«  is  at  this  mo* 
meat  in  a  state  qf  such  sound  aod  beal^  prosperity  at  France. 
The  pra^  of  eveay  enlightened  Frendiman  o«^:  to  be,  thM 
M.  Dupm  may  not  be  gratified  in  his  wish  for  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  population. 

We  motioned  that  the  leading  object  of  M.  Dupin's  boot 
«ras  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  people  of 
die  south  of  France,  by  contrasting  their  apathy,  poverty,  and 
backwardness,  with  the  wealthy  and  improved  conditiou  of  the 

n)le  of  the  north.  If  a  liite  is  drawn  from  St.  Malo  to  Geneva, 
ivides  the  kingdom  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
nordiem  contains  32,  and  the  southern  5i  departments.  The 
population  of  these  two  parts,  says  M.Dupin,  differs  more  from 
each  other  in  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence,  than  the  people 
of  Prance,  taken  collectively,  differ  from  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  After  some  other  preliminary  remarks,  he  proceeds 
to  describe,  in  detail,  the  32  departments  of  the  north.  To 
obtain  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  die  state  of  each  depart- 
ment individnally,'  he  takes  the  aggregate  amounts  of  territorial 
surface,  population,  taxes,  raw  produce,  manufactures,  &c.  for 
all  France,  from  actual  or  estimated  returns,  and  dividing  each 
of  their  aggregates  by  the  number  of  departments,  he  obtains  the 
area,  population,  taxes,  Su,  of  an  imaginary  mean  departmmt, 
which  represents  die  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with 
tfiis  be  compares'  each  of  the  32  departments  in  succession.  He 
then  brings'  the  results  together,  and  compares  the  32  depart- 
weBto  of  the  iiorth  coUecUvely  with  the  54  dcpartmeBtn  of  the 
sooth.  Il  is  to  tftis  general  statement  that  we  must  confine  mtf 
attention. 
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.  Vint,  H  to  die  popoUtioii,  it  will  be  awn  tint  it  is  mach 
mote,  draw  io  the  NoidL  (38  dcputmeotf)  dua  in  tbe  Soodt 
(54  departments). 

Noriben  France  Sondutn.        FVuce  eoAre, 

18,692,191  beclajn*  8434[,235     53,533.426 
13,167,166  iadirid.      17,384,021    30,451,187t 
Svjierficies  &r  each 

lOOOiobab.  .    .  1,419  bectares  Z.IOS  1,758 

FopnlatioD  fer  tach. 
mfiiam&tre    .    .  7,044  indind.  4,960  S,688 

Thus  the  same  surface  which  supports  704  iDbalntanta  tn  the 
south  of  France,  supports  1000  in  dte  north,  although  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  former,  which  ripens  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and 
maize,  holds  out  superior  advantages  to  industry. 

Nortbein  Fnmce.  SooHiani.  Fnmoeaa&c. 

TmHorial  Rerenue  800,600,000  fnaa  825,400,000  1626,000,000 
luTeiiue    n>r    each 

tahabitnit      .     .  60  f.  80  c.  47  f.  75  c        53  f.  39  c 

Do.  for  each  hectare         42     83  23     69  30     38 

By  Territorial  Revenue  the  French  writers  mean  the  clear 
profits  derived  from  land,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  Rent  with  us,  because  it 
also  includes  die  former's  profits.  It  appears  from  the  above 
table  that  the  territorial  revenue  of  all  France  is  equal  to  sixtj' 
five  millions  sterling.  As  the  kingdom  contains  132,100,000 
English  acres  (53,533,426  hectares),  diis  gives  an  average  of  lOt. 
id,  per  acre,  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  good  and  bad.  The  statement 
is  entitled  to  confidence,  as  the  returns  made  for  the  Contribution 
Fonciere  enable  the  government  to  ascerbun  the  produce  of  the 
land  with  considerable  certainty.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  industry  of  the  people  of  the  norA, 
each  hectare  there  yields  very  nearly  double  of  what  it  does  in 
die  Boudij  the  produce  of  the  hectare  in  the  one  being  48  Iranci, 
83  cents  (35j.  8d.).  and  in  die  odier,83  f.  69  c.  (Idi-  t)d.),  taking 
the  franc  at  ten  pence. 

The  following  table  is  taken  by  M.  Dupin  from  Cbaptal's 
work,  and  is  fifteen  years  old.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  o&  returai 

*  W«  Inie  not  connrlcd  the  meuures,  here,  Into  iboK  of  En^uid,  bMauc  vt 
Samtd  it  difficolt  to  piewne  the  nurnile  accDraey  necoaij ;  but  Ibe  aambert  bdsg  iD 
pien  for  tttt  porpoM  of  cMBpariioa,  it  ii  of  no  cofueqaenee  in  what  tteoovteitiaM 
Ihej  appcu.  We  nut  Rate,  bowerar,  thai  Iha  htctart  n  aqaal  to  tiV,  at  verf  stwlj 
flj  EnBruhaaai;  andlbaiqaan  ■yriintetrcta  9S{  EngHih  mila*. 

"t  M.  Dapia  HplaiiUi  h)  «  note*  that  tliU  b  thtf  irffr»il  aj   '  "  ' 

£«■  o  ■  •    ■ 
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of  TCme  kind  (reeensements)  actiuHr  nade ;  and  h  is  cariotu,  u 
indicBtiog  die  proportionB  of  the  Aflferent  specieB  of  cropi. 


TVhemt  .     .     . 
Bye  and  mixed 

Buckwheat 

CMi    .    . 
PoUtoei   . 


'Wine  . 


HcetoTitm.  ■ 
28,104,444 
11,853,721 
739.900 
2,296,389 
6,413.610 
14,237,277 
9,914,025 


73,558,366 
11,147.384 


s,  Fajutcs. 

23,395,756 

18,436,440 
5,562,416 
6,1 13,084 
6,163,993 

17,829,310 
9,886,716 

87,367,715 
24,201,506 


Of  thia  qusDtity  of  wine,  5,217,753  hect  are 
produce  459317  hect.  of  brand;. 

TnM  RMife  in  1835. 
N.  Fruoe.  8.  France. 

KilojcmnniM.-t'       Kilogramma. 
IrouDMiIe  .     13S,8)OyUK)  38,999,800 

Fnniacet  .        .  9M>  1<9 

Woilmm         .       .  53,050  13,011 

Iro«  iMile  for  each 
.  JOOOinbabb  .  9,981  9,959 


ALL  FRANCS. 
BectoL 
61^00,200 
80,290,161 
6,302,316 
8,409,473 
12^76,603 
32,066,567 
19,600,741 

160,946,061 
35,356,890 
distilled,  and 


H«reH 


Do.  for  each  injriainetre 
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All  France. 

Stntranaiaw. 
161,160,900 


>0 


Osea,  oomt,  bull*, 
.      <alHi,SGC  .  9,rri,776  3,913,170  0,684,059 

llie  north  of  France  has  three  times  as  manj  horses  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  as  the  soudi ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  su- 
periority in  homed  cattle.  The  reason  of  this  diflference  is,  that 
in  the  north  horses  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  labour, 
and  m  the  south  oxen. 

The  quantity  of  wool  annually  cropped  in  France  is  stated  to 
Iw  36,000,000  kilogrammes  (79.000,000  lbs.),  of  which  the  north 
yields  14,000,000,  and  the  south  22,000,000. 

M.  Dupin  thus  sums  up  the  amount  of  "productive  force" 
«aq>loyed  id  the  north  and  south. 

*  Hm  bcewlitre  b  cqiMt  le  9,84  WindMttr  bnbcb,  or  9<i  «4ae  pKon*.    WlM^ 
M  wen  u  coin,  )■  meMond  brbcetolimt. 
f  The  kHopBBna  b  •qwTU  9  and  uueMh  EnKHih  pMadi  afdrtspoh. 
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N.  FfMce.         S.  France.  AU  Faatt. 

Efiect.  labourer*.  Effect,  labourer!.' Eflect.  lafaooren. 

.   .  iMUfi6i         4,iia,7ia         rjass^Mi 

.     .  6,74Sfln  -4^54,989  ]l,80O/)0O 

.  .  0^9»,4ar       ufl*o.979.    .  n^tfioo 

.    .      lOOfiOQ  UOjOOa  ■     94^000 


n  AKTS,  COKinKCC,  &c   .       - 

ForaaormM      .    .    .  ifiesflia 

fl/B2,»» 

.     ^1A5,MC 

700,000. 

.      S,ii»fiO0 

ofwaUr-nuIU     .       700,000 

800,000 

i,5oojooa 

ofwiod-qillt      .       S00,000 

fiV^ 

of  mnd  ID  Da»i- 

gation         .         1,100,000 

1,900,000 

■3jxxyfl6o 

ofttemeoffntt      iiOfiOQ 

70,000 

480/100 

5,873,048 

5,005,539 

n,4r8^« 

TttWl    8»,a05/»45  . 

M,«9,37« 

48,184.41T 

Pntly  from  public  documenta  and  partly  from  special  eo- 
quirics,  M.  t)upin  gives  the  foirowing  approximative  estimate  of 
tHe  "gross  aDd  neat  produce"  of  agriculture,  8ic.|in  the  twogreit 
diniiovB  of  the  kingdoni,  which  ve  exhibit  in  Eoglish  nxmey. 
N.  France.  S.  France.  All  Fnuice. 

'    Orou  produce  .      98,110,000^      114,400,000/.      •1<,5ie,000J. 

Neat  produce      .    .     88^)94,000         33/)16iO0O         esjMOfiOO 

.    EsfaoMofcallifatiM]  6fi,08e,000         81,384,000        147,47q|f)D0  - 

He  gives  a  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  naaoAictarad  arti- 
cles, including  the  expense  of  transportation.  Sic.;  but  as  be 
admits  that  it  is  chien^  coDJeclnral,  vre  shall  content  oarsehes 
widi  giving  it  in  an  abridged  form. 

'    N.  FriDioe.   ~     S.  Frauoe.         AK  Ftwoe. 
Entire  annuil  value  of  the  pro- 
'    ducts  oT  indaatr;  and  trade    81,710,000i^ 

ProBts  of  capiul 6,171^ 

We^ei  of  InbMiricatriage,  freight, 

inercbanu' profit^  dec.    .    .    73,&SO,000 
Wages  of  an  ertizan  per  daj  in 

Brilith  mone; 1).  IC^. 

The  entire  produce  of  industry  in  all  its  branches  he  estimatei 
as  follows. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  Fraooe. 

Produce       ,..-..       I73,360,000(.       163,780,0001.       336,080,0001 
TuM 39,400^000  ieftOO,000    '       30^800^000' 

^MHne.of  dMiabkbliaBts        14^^960,000        147,880,000 

He  gn^  1^  fdiowiag  Mtinwlc  of  ^  iMwaMH 


147,770/)OOi. 
14,777/xa 

1U,093i/)00 

It.  ^ 


.«:>,Googlc 


th»  iahibitaiiki,  calctilated  fiir  each  indiridual,  man,  woman  and 
child.  We  omit  his  fractional  parts  of  a  franc,  becanw  they 
make  the  statement  less  distinct,  and  give  an  appearance  of  »c> 
curacy  which  is  faHocioiu. 

'  N.  FiMoc.  S.  Vtmob.         AH  Franes. 

AgrionltvlMi 35a  fiUGS         301  313  ' 

ArUMUii,  trader^  Itc.  .     .     .     .     9£0  110  S40 

Otli«rciuiBni,indDAngc«]»ulbu314  938  SSO 

The  following  table  he  informs  ns  is  grounded  on  detatls'pub- 
lisbed  by  the  minister  of  finance.  For  every  100  francs  of  reve- 
nue, 8[c.  for  the  whole  country,  the  proportions  for  the  north  and 
the  south  ar9 — 

N.  France.  S-PreDce.  ADTnnoe. 
Prime  raveDiw,  derired  from  indutnT  ' 

(adoding  agrioaluire)    .    .    •    ,    .  59}  40}  100 

PuUk  menne,  from  liquor^  mImcco, 


DUu^  from  atuapi  ud  ngittialicni         .     .     60}     .  39}  100 

Ditto,  frempaWnU .    QlJ.     .     .   381  100. 

Ditto,  from  tbe  poiti     ......  61J  3^  100 

Scholar*  at  die  primBTj  ichooli  OS  $4  100 

Prodactm  font  for  oqnd  qundtiM  of 

grooad fit  34  100 

One  cannot  help  being  struck,  as  M.  Dnpin  observer,  with  thft 
Tery  uniform  proportion  which  is  here  preserved  ia  tbe  two  sec^ 
dons  of  the  country,  among  the  mrious  branches  of  revenue 
which  depend  on  skill,  activity  and  capital^ — on  every  source  of 
wealth  in  short,  except  mere  amount  of  territorial  surfcce.  It  is' 
remarkable,  too,  that  education,  and  of  course  knowled^,  fol- 
lows exactly  tbe  sstne  law. 

The  north  of  France  is  not  only  much  farther  advanced  in  in- 
dofltiy  at  present  than  the  sonth,  bat  it  is  proeeedug  in  the 
career  of  improvement  with  much  greater  rapidity,  as  is  jmned 
by  the  following  table,  which  shews  the  increase  on  different 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  in  six  years. 

JU£tum  ta  tht  PnUic  Kneiuitjrom  1890  to  tStO. 

H.  Fraoeo.  a  Fmno.  jUI  Ttkk». 

FMCMi 3,aOS,3Sft  fraaoa    l,1«a,«41  3^«tMT0> 

lUi^iUatioa  and  lUmps      17,611,945  T,St4,639  e5,isr^03 

Tbe  potts 8,599,488  2,004,465  4,636,9&3 

Ciirtoms 17,576,11*  10,067,159  87,648,866 

IlMfbtcl  met      .     .     .       lS,3sr,8l5  4,766,083  17,99^898' 

53,318,596  95,544,584  71(863,180 

I^C)KirtwmliBcrsaseofi«*«>iue      65  85  lOO 

But  when  the  rektivo  numbers  of  the  popuhdion  are  Uiuam 

into  account,  tbe  difference  is  ^1  more  striking,  as  tbe  folknrii^ 

table  will  »hcw.  • 


jtXK^Ic 


N.hwce.      S.  PniMK     AUAmob. 
Eacli  mitUoo  of  iohmbitaiitt,  in  fix  yimi*, 

have  iDcrewed  the  popalatlon        57,195  3d,lS2  M^TOO 

have  sent  10  schaol  (cMldren)        56,S65  X1,7S1  36,764 

have  iocrMued  the  public  nrre- 

Mi»b7th«iria«hl«i7.  rnui(a3,iX>t,aM        1,«M,306       %t*OSfilQ 
According  to  die  last  official  account  presented  by  tlie  univer- 
ai^  of  Fraoce,  the  distribution  of  primaiy  scbook  was  as  f<^ 
lows. 

N.  Franott.        S.  Fiuc*. 
CMniDDiiei  having  pnamr;  tchooU        ■     15,701  6)060 

Commane*  destitute  of  ditto       .    .    .      4,441  (^668 

Thus  more  than  one-half  of  die  communeB  in  the  south  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  elemental;  educatioa. 

^  N.  Fmnoe.  -   S.  France.     AU  Fnace. 

FopilB  in  tha 

Boyal  collegef - .    4,636    -         5^18  10^054 

Secoodar;  tcbooU 96,950  94,038  50,W8 

Priaiarj  ditto         740,846  '375,061        l,tl«,7r7 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  from  the  soutb  at  the  royal  cxA- 
leges,  M.  Dupin  attributes  to  the  number  of  bursaries  at  the 
colleges  iu  that  part  of  France.  -  ''  The  people  of  the  soutfa,"  he 
observes, "  have  a  prodigious  talent  for  obtaining  det  bourtts  6t 
fetat!"  "  Plut  a  Dieu,"  he  adds,  "  qu'ils  euasent  iam^me  anleur 
et  la  m^me  dextent^  pour  obtenir  des  ^oles  primaires  1 " 

The  uuiversi^  distributes  annually  a  number  of  prizes  and 
accettitf*  among  the  colleges  of  Paiu  and  Versailles,  and  the 
almaaack  of  the  uuiverstty  contains  the  names  of  those  who  gais 
them,  with  the  place  of  their  birth.  Setting  aside  tliedepait- 
infent  of  Paris,  in  order  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  given  to 
the  north,  M.  Dupin  finds,  that  the  number  gained  by  pupih 
bdonging  to  the  51  departnieiitB  of  the  north,  and  the  54  of  the 
south,  to  be  as  follows : — 

North.  Soalh. 

107  36 

Part  of  tUs  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  distance 
of  Bonlbem  departments  iratn  the  capital;  but  of  the  143  re- 
wards voted,  37  were  prizes  and  106  accessits ;  and  of  these  37 
prizes  33  were  carried  away  by  the  pupils  froib  the  niorth,  and 
only  4  by  those  from  die  soutfa ;  so  that  in  the  colleges,  in  pant 
of  fact,  the  prizes  go  to  ^  northern  pufHls,  and  the  accessits  to 
the  soudiem. 

'  Of  the  65  meitabers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (who  are  im- 
partially diosen  from  the  tavants  of  the  whcde  kingdom),  tfae.lS 
ipn  who  hM  the  htgheit  nunbet  of  rattt  nat  to  him  who  gaini  a  prix,  a 
u  bsTing  otatdiwd  a  nitain  dutinAioo,  wUdi  li  called  an  MctNil. 
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(lepulmeiitB  of  the  north  hive  affcnded  48,  md  the  54  depart' 
monti  of  the  south  only  )  7 ! 

The  Record  of  Brrnett,  or  w  we  call  diein,  patents,  for  new 
inventknM  and  diKoreries  in  the  arts,  &c.  in  the  M  yean  from 
1791  to  1825,  [MMnts  the  following  letult:— 

The  North.  Tbe  Soaib. 

1699  413 

Exhibitions  of  the  products  of  industry  are  made  (every  four 
^ears  we  believe)  in  France,  and  prizes  are  given  fbr  the  most 
unproved  or  perfect  specimens.  In  the  exhibition  of  1819,  the 
pnzes  were  awarded  as  folbws : — 

N.  FfUKe.  S.  fnnet. 

Medals  of  gold,  lilver,  or  broou    -    -    293  107 

"TtaiB,  in  wliate?er  poiat  of  view  we  consider  the  two  parts  of 
France,  whether  in  relstion  to  their  agricnltare  or  thdr  commerce ;  at 
wlnteier  stage  of  life  we  oootemplate  the  popalatioa,  in  tander  iBfancy, 
w^en  the  A  B  C  is  tbe  encyck^tcdia,  at  the  ooU^ea,  the  Polytechmc 
Sdnol,  or  the  Academy  of  fences,  or  as  regards  invention  in  the  arts, 
oi^the  DB^twal  prius  for  indniby — every  where  we  find  a  diffveoce 
between  tbe  two  parti,  which  is  analogaui,  and  almost  always  propor- 
tional, la  the  eyes  of  men  who  knotir  how  to  compare  effects  with 
causes,  this  constant  uniformity  of  results,  this  superiority  of  every  kind 
ia  favour  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  papular  inslTuction  is  most 
devdoped,  demonstrates  clearly  the  advantage  of  that  instruction  in 
promoting  trade,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  private  and  public  wealth.** 

M.  Dupin  holds  tbe  backwaidness  of  tbe  people  in  the  south 
of  France  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  jsponaee,  and  not 
to  8|HiDg  froiB  any  def&ct  of  natural  talent.  '^  paint  their  infe- 
rion^,  as  it  were,  to  tbe  eye,  and  to  affront  them  into  some  exer- 
tiou  to  wipe  away  tbe  reproach  of  ignorance,  he  has  appended  to 
bis  work  a  map,  repreaenting  the  state  of  education  in  France. 
In  this  map  the  proportion  which  the  children  at  sdiool  bear  to 
the  whole  population  is  marked  in  each  department,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  dejMrtment  is  made  lifter  or  darker  by  varying  tints 
of  engraving,  m  proportion  as  the  amount  of  education  is  greater 
or  less.  In  a  well  educated  naticui,  the  children  at  school  form 
about  one-eigt^  or  ninth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  Kone 
of  the  departments  of  France  reach  this  point,  but  those  of  the 
north  make  tbe  oeareat  approxim^on.  In  some  of  these  it  is 
■iS' -hi 'fv  ^-  *f  to  -it.  In  the  departments  of  the  south,  it 
varies  bom  ^  up  to  the  fearful  proportion  of  tint  which  has 
been  very  properly  typided  in  the  map  by  a  surface  absolutely 
black*  as  if  knowledge  had  there  su&red  a  total  eclipse.  A 
more  entire  privation  of  tbe  means,  of  instruction  is  probably  not 
to  he  found  in  Siberia  or  Tuikey !     In  some  others  of  these  de- 
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partOMiits,  ibe  nmnber  of  >cbolar§  is  so  small  as  f)*'  tH>  vi*> 
-■^,  .yl^,  -j^,  &X,.  The  darkest  departments,  however,  vn  not 
found  ID  the  extreme  eoutfa,  but  rather  in  what  may  be  conttdered 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  TbeymaybedeaciibedTerycorrMtiyM 
consistiDg  of  Britaimy,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Lrare. 
The  inspection  of  tfaie  spotted  map  should  oalt  up  a  bluih  in  the 
face  of  every  public  man  in  France.  When  we  consider  the  nur- 
sery of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  has  been  thus  aofered  to 
grow  up  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  while  its  rulers  were  laviab- 
mg  millions  oo  works  of  luiury,  vanity,  or  ostentation,  we  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  indignation  at  such  a  profligate 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  such  a  stupid 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  concur  with  M.  Dupin  in  thinking  that  the  want  of 
primary  schools  is  the  first  want  of  the  counby,  but  we  would  not 
attribute  the  poverty  and  apathy  of  the  pet^le  of  the  south  «b- 
tirely  to  this  cause,  nor  do  we  anticipate  that  a  better  education 
will  raise  them  completelyto  a  lev^  vridi  the  people  of  the  Borth. 
We  believe  that  diere  is  an  original  direnit^  of  character  amo^ 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  which  produoea  important  effects 
ou  their  conduct  and  institutions.  The  spirit  of  industry  and  im- 
provement is  more  active  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  \ 
yet  the  Eogligh  are  by  no  means  so  well  educated  as  the  people 
of  many  other  European  states.  Bohemia  has  more  schoob  d»D 
Rhenish  Germany  or  Northern  France,  though  it  is  infinitely  be- 
hind these  countries  in  civiliiation.  And  generally  8pesking,tfaougfa 
the  most  industrious  nations  of  Europe  are  better  educated  Aan 
the  others,  the  degree  of  industry  is  Mldom  in  pr^xntion  to  the 
amount  of  instruction ;  and  diffused  systems  of  educatioa,  w4iere 
they  do  exist,  are  perhaps  as  often  die  conaeqtieflce  aa  the  cause 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  activity  which  accompaniea  them.  Now 
wiA  regard  to  Prance,  it  is  worthy  of  reroaHc  that  tke  northern 
departments,  which  are  the  great  seats  of  intelligence  and  indnstiy, 
are  exactly  the  districts  which  are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Germui 
and  Norman  extraction,  diat  is,  by  a  brandi  of  the  great  Gothic 
hmily  which  occupies  Germany,  Sweden,  Hollanid.  Bdgium, 
England,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scodand, — Ae  states  wfai<£  are 
confessedly  at  the  bead  of  modan  civilization.  The  Gothic  race 
hns  less  vivacity  and  seuiibility  than  some  of  the  soutbem  races, 
but  it  greatly  surpasses  them  alt  in  habsts  of  order,  rectitede  of 
judgment,  perseverance,  and  decision  of  character.  On  the  other 
band,  the  departments  in  the  centre  of  France,  where  ignorance 
and  rudeness  are  most  prevalrat,  were  exactly  the  ancient  aeat  of 
tiie  Cehs.  In  the  western  put  of  this  tract  the  Celtic  race  pn- 
aerves  its  original  la^^nage;  and  throogbont  the  #lMle  of  ia 
extent,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  basis  o^  dhe  popti- 
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lation  ia  Celtic  still.  The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  id  short, 
sre  at  bottom,  of  the  same  family  with  the  Welsh,  Ae  Irish,-  and 
the  Scots  Highlanders,  tribes  which,  even  at  tiiis  day,  are  much 
inferior  to  the  Godiic  race  in  aptitude  for  civilization.  ]£ducation 
faowerer,  with  a  fiee  press,  good  institutiong,  and  continued 
peace,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  people  of  the  south,  though  it 
nay  not  raise  them  to  ao  eouali^  with  their  brethren  of  the  north. 

M.  Dupin  discntses  a  plan  which  has  been  recrait^  started  few 
making  Paria  a  naport^b^oittiag  a  canal  inHuUiatci^  to  Havre. 
It  is  ]»opQsed  that  the  canal  should  be  of  ancb  a  size  aa  to  admit 
sea  TSMela  of  Iat|^  tonnage.  Its  dimensions  are  not  stated;, 
but  a  survey  has  been  made,  and  the  etpense  is  eatimatad  at 
160,000,000  francs,  or  i:6,40O,O0a  With  this  it  is  proposed  to 
ccHnbiite  another  canal  of  smaller  dimensions,  extending  from 
Paris  to  die  filiine,  which  has  been  estimated  to  coat  70,000,000 
francs,  or  ^8,800,000.  It  is  assumed  that  these  two  canals  would 
eoable  France  to  monopolise  the  trade  of  supplying  Upper 
Gennany  with  colonial  produce.  In  consequence  of  the  absurd 
multipUci^  of  tolls  upon  the  Rhine,  commodities  carried  by  that 
river  from  the  aea  to  Strasbuigh,  cost  200  francs  (^8,)  per  ton 
for  ctmvejrance,  while  it  is  computed  that  thair  transportation  by 
the  prtgected  canals  would  not  cost  mora  than  £^  IO5.  The  re- 
venue which  both  cnals  would  yield  is  estinuted  at  one  million 
sterlii^.  Sn<di  magnificent  undmrtakings,  however,  rarely  yield 
any  adequate  returns,  aa  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  that  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  imply  d^aoostrate.  In  England  it  is  well  known  that 
canals  of  small  section  are  almost  the  only  onee  diat  have  aSbrded 
a  liberal  runuoeration  to  their  proprietors. 

We  muat  now,  however,  bring  our  remarks  to  a  dose.  AL 
Dapin's  woric  is  clearly  and  ably  written,  and  abounds  in  interest- 
ing matter.  Aa  a  statistical  work  it  is  less  elaborate,  and  probably 
leM  correct,  than  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  and  Re- 
■OUTQCS  of  Britaiu ;  but  its  form  ia  more  popular,  and  in  reference 
to  the  objecta  which  the  auUMr  had  in  view,  it  is  extremely  well 
cah»lated  to  be  useful.  It  throws  considerable  liriit  on  tba 
sonrcca  of  national  wealth,  while  Colquhoun's  book  is  little  else 
tinan  a  mass  of  facta  collected  with  much  research  and  iuduMry, 
In  one  point,  however,  of  no  small  consequence,  M.  Dupin  has 
left  OS  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  has  not  said  a  word  on  the  im* 
portent  subject  of  pauperism.  This  appeara  to  us  a  singular 
(iwiniinn,  Ate  cause  of  which  we  are  unable  to  divine.  Some  of 
Us  numerical  statements  besides,  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
neotesaiT  explaoatioos ;  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  not  perfecdy 
coDsisleatwtlh  one  another.  Some  errors  and  omisaions,  however, 
are  onavoidable  in  a  vrork  embracing  such  a  mass  of  details ;  and 
a«  s  whole  the  work  is  creditable  to  its  celebrated  author. 
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Abt.  X. — I  PromoH  Spoti,  Storia  Milaiute  del  Secoh  X  VIL 
Scoperta  e  rifatta  da  Alesaandro  MimzMii.  3  torn.  8vo. 
Miiano,  1825-^. — Terza  edizione,  3  torn.  IStua.  Pariff, 
1827. 
It  is  a  conuDon  remark,  dtat  good  Do<reIi§tB  &eq»ently  nuke  but 
indifierent  dnunatiats ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  power 
of  coropreuioD  and  concentration,  oeceMaiy  to  exalt  tfae  raale- 
liak  furnished  by  the  imagination  into  the  more  sublimated  sod 
essential  form  required  for  ti-aged;,  is  «  power  of  a  fai^  and 
distinct  order,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  fnunii^  a 
series  of  incideots,  or  furnishing  a  set  of  characters  with  aj^ro- 
priate  language.  It  requires  the  application  of  a  jndgment, 
matured  by  the  study  of  dramatic  effect,  to  the  mass  of  maleiials 
wbidi  Ae  mind  has  invented  or  collected;  a  power  of  sepantii^ 
and  combining,  of  judiciously  excluding  or  slightiy  passiog  over 
some  features,  and  of  bringingothers  prominently  forward  before 
the  eyes  of  die  spectator.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  this 
faculty  must  be  exercised  even  by  the  novelist;  widiout  tfae  apf^ 
cation  of  some  such  modifying  power,  the  tale  would  be  bat  a 
revival  of  tfae  rude  chronicle  of  former  ages ;  and  the  mind  wouM 
be  distracted  amidst  a  seriesof  incidents,  arranged  only  acoordiDg 
to  priority  in  time,  and  ail  detailed  wi^  eqnu  miautmew  and 
circumstance,  without  reference  to  dieir  capabili^  of  afiectn^  the 
fiancy  or  tfae  heart.  But  it  is  in  the  more  United  sphere,  (tf  the 
drama,  that  tiie  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  peculiarly  necesaary ; 
where  the  intensi^  of  tfae  aSect  must  be  proportioned  to  ifae 
narrow  circle  within  which  it  operates,  and  where  every  power 
which  the  human  mind  poesesaes,  (scarcely  even  e>c^»tiag  diat 
of  close  and  accurate  reasoning  i^f,)  is  cdled  into  action  in  ita 
most  concentrated  and  efficient  form- 
But  though  we  think  it  sufficiently  obvious,  why  a  succesafol 
novelist  should  fail  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  we  really  do  not 
understand  how  an  able  dramatist  should  be  an  indifferent  novel- 
writer.  Some  difficulties  of  a  mechanical  nature  no  doubt  muit 
be  overcome.  Like  a  musician,  who  lays  down  the  instnunent 
to  vrfiich  he  has  been  accustomed,  to  take  up  anotiier,  he  ouiy 
fe^uire  some  time  to  master  the  keys,  and  to  become  eoquainted 
with  tfae  range  and  compass  of  the  new  instrument;  but  liieae 
difficoltiea  regard  only  the  technic^ties  of  tfae  art,  and,  in  a  nond 
of  ordinary  activity  and  observation,  can  never  long  impede  &e 
power  of  "  diacoursing  eloquent  music."  When,  thtHefere,  tfae 
meeiiaiique  of  novel.writiag  u  <»ce  attained,  no  iartker  difficnity 
woi^  appear  to  remain.  He  dramatist,  it  would  seem,  faaa  but 
to  dilate  his  essences,  so  as  to  spread  tfaem  over  the  wider  aurAne- 
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sDowed  to  tibe  aoTdist:  to  restore  bis  materiala  to  die  state  id 
which  they  were,  before  the  procen  of  dramatic  selection  and 
classi£catioD  took  place. 

And  yet  here  is  bb  example  of  what  we  must  consider,  on  d>e 
whole,  as  an  indifferent  novel,  written  by  a  highly  respectable 
dmnatist.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  the  case 
of  Mansoni  forms  any  actual  anomaly,  or  exception,  to  the 
general  poeitioB  to  which  we  have  alluded.  For,  possessing,  as 
he  certainly  does,  in  a  high  d^;iee,  some  of  Ae  elements  of  a 
great  dramatist,  Manzoni  qipears  singularly  deficient  in  odwrs. 
Witih  much  padtetic  power,  and  no  inconsiderable  eloquence, 
paiticnlaily  where  the  language  of  passion  approaches  the  lyrical, 
lie  is  defective  in  one  point  of  equal  importance  to  the  dramatist 
and  the  novelist,  that  of  weaving  an  ii^enious,  complicated,  yet 
not  confused  chain  of  incidents.  To  the  novelist  this  power  is 
peculiarly  necessary.  On  the  st^e,  where  so  much  is  omitted  in 
icpresentation,  and  gathered  only  by  narrative  or  incidental  allu- 
aion,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  attempt  to  lead  the 
apectators  through  the  labyrinth  of  an  intricate  story.  But  in 
the  novel,  where  everything  may  be  introduced ;  where  the  author 
^aa  room  and  verge  enough  for  all  those  eclaircissements,  which 
-are  necessary  to  furnish  the  clue  to  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
lale,  and  to  stimulate  without  satisfying  cariosity,  it  is  the  great 
trtim|A  Otf  art  to  weave  an  artful  tissne  of  incidents,  which  shall 
nvet  attenticHi  by  their  novelty  without  violating  probability,  and 
delight  the  &ncy  without  doing  violence  to  reason.  If  even  in  his 
dramatic  works,  therefore,  Manzoni's  plots  were  dry,  meagre,  and 
uninteresting,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  his  novel  he  has 
been  equally  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  conslructioii  of  his  story  is 
coDcemed. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  an  article  in  this  number 
to  a  general  renew  of  the  Modem  Italian  Novelists,  but  the 
extent  of  the  task  renders  it  imposuble  for  us  to  fui&l  our  origi- 
nal design;  and  in  the  mean  Ume,  we  think  we  may  as  well  d^r 
the  way  a  little,  by  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  Manzoni's 
powers  in  that  character.  We  menbon  this  as  a  reason  for  abstain- 
ing, at  present,  from  all  general  speculation  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Italian  novelists,  or  the  peculiarities  by  vi^iich  their 
Gomposittons  are  distinguished  from  our  ovrn.  These  are  points 
which  can  only  be  fully  or  fairly  invesbgatcd,  when  viewed  in 
connactiott  with  a  variety  of  names,  and  which  we  trustwill  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  article.  In  the  mean  time  our  intention 
IB  merely  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  scenes  from  "  Ths 
Bbtbothkd,"  accompanied  by  such  notices  of  the  plot,  as  to 
Tender  their  connectbn  intelligible.  -  . 
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MaazoAi  resorts  to  tlie  detice  of  an  dd  mmiucript,  aa  tfte 
Bonree  of  his  story ;  an  expedi«nt  of  which  we  ne  prett  j  wbH 
tired  at  home;  having  varied  the  incident  in  every  posnMe  wvy, 
«ince  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole's  Castle  of  Olruito,  and 
Storoe's  Parisian  Fragaient,  which  he  fbund  wrapped  round  fail 
butter,  to  the  present  time.  The  soene  of  the  tale  is  laid  io  the 
'Milanese,  in  die  seveateeBdi  ceotuiy ;  and  die  stcny  imy  be  said, 
in  a  few  words,  to  relate  to  the  fertnoea  of  two  kirera  in  a 
humbie  walk  of  life,  whose  intended  niptials  are  for  «  time 
iotempted,  by  the  persecution  of  one  of  those  feudal  despota, 
who  at  that  time  ruled,  with  aa  iron  hand,  over  the  unfbrtHiiale 
peaeantTT  within  their  domaine. 

The  mtroduction  has  the  merit  of  arresting  attentioii.  One 
evenii^,  in  November,  16£8,  Don  Abbondio,  the  curate  of  one 
of  the  villages  near  d>e  lake  of  Como,  is  proceeding  home- 
ward, in  the  twilight,  beguiliug  his  way  with  his  breviary,  wfaeo 
he  suddenly  encounters  two  mdividuals,  whose  suspicioos  ap- 
pearance at  once  convinces  htm  that  they  formed  part  of  that 
class  of  society  against  which  the  Spanish  governors  at  the  M^ 
laoese  had,  for  some  fifty  years  badi,  been  ^Iminatuig  iaefiectnl 
decrees  of  baniahmeDt;  bravoes,  who  were  generally  in  the  scr- 
vioe  of  Bome  of  the  tarbulent  uid  r^acioua  nobles  in  the  netgl^- 
bouriiood,  and  ready  to  execute  any  deed  of  violenoe  in  return  for 
the  protection  they  received.  Accosting  the  bowiMend  eam^ 
these  nifBans,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  DonRodi^o,  threaten 
him  with  the  severest  punishment  if  he  should  woceed  to  cele- 
brate die  marriage  between  Lorenzo  (or  Renzo)  TrammliBo  nad 
Lucia  Mondella,  two  peasants  of  Ins  parish,  who  were  dnndy 
betrothed  to  eadi  other,  and  whose  nuptials  were  to  t^e  place 
the  nest  day.  Confounded  at  this  interdict,  terrified  at  dse  idaa 
of  offending  Rodrigo,  and  yet  nnable  to  devise  any  meant  of 
evading  the  perforiBance  of  the  marriage  x;eremafiy,  the  curator 
after  a  variety  of  miserable  excoses,  at  last  flatly  refuses  to  anite  the 
lovers.  Lorenzo  is  at  first  in  despair;  bnt,  Contrary  to  die  advice 
of  the  amiable  priest  Father  Cbristopheri  whose  advice  he  had 
requested  on  this  cxxasion,  he  at  last  resolves  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Lucifi.  By  the  law  of 
die  Milanese,  at  that  time,  it  seems  that  an  acknowle^;ement  vt 
mamage  in  presence  of  a  priest  was  held  sufficient  vntboat  the 
performance  of  the  formal  ceremony ;  and  the  project  of  die  loven, 
to  which  the  timid  and  gende  Lucia  consents  with  reluctance,  is, 
to  steal  suddenly  into  the  bouse  ofthe  curate,  (who  being  avnu«  of 
the  state  of  the  law  was  generally  on  his  guard  i^nst  such  intra- 
siona,)  and  repeat  the  necessary  admowledgementa  b«fot«  he 
should  have  time  to  nudte  his  escape.     Don  Ibidi^  in  tba  nean 
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•nne  tiM  c^werted  a  plan  for  pirttiiig  an  matiuf  stop  to  tl|e  pro- 
ceedings b;  carrying  off  the  intended  bride ;  and  thia  scheme,  the 
execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  his  chief  bravo,  II  Grisoi  and 
his  followers,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  same  evening 
which  the  lovers  had  fixed  for  their  visit  to  the  curate.  The  pre- 
parations OD  both  sides,  and  the  mutual  anxieties  of  the  parties 
are  well  wrought  up.  Renzo,  attended  by  two  peasants  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  as  witnesses,  knocks,  in  the  twilight,  at  the 
door  of  his  ist^ded  bride,  who  dttcenda  at  the  signal. 

"  With  vitcirt  and  measored  steps  tbey  stole  along  In  die  darkness, 
and  took  the  path  that  led  into  the  countiy.  They  might  hmve  cut  across 
Co  the  house  of  the  curate,  but  they  chose  this  road  to  escape  obKrralion. 
Tbvy  wound  ^ng  through  fields  and  gardens  till  they  reached  it,  and 
the  patty  then  divided.  The  betrothed  pair  remained  cMicealed  at  one 
comer,  Agnet  (the  mother  of  Lucia)  stood  a  little  in  advance  that  she 
might  meet  the  servant  Perpetna,  and  occupy  her  attention,  while 
Tonio,  with  the  booby  Gervasc,  who  conld  do  nothing  of  himself,  btrt 
without  whom,  unfortunately,  nothing  conld  be  done,  marched  boldly  up 
and  knocfaed  at  the  door. 

"  '  Who  knocks  at  this  time  of  night  i"  cried  the  voice  of  Perpetna, 
from  a  window.  '  There  are  no  sick  penous  in  the  village  that  I  know 
of}  has  any  accident  happened  V 

"  '  It  is  I,  and  my  brother,'  said  Tonio;  '  we  wish  to  speak  to  the 
curate.'  '  Is  this  an  hour  for  a  Christian  !'  cried  Perpetna,  roughly:— 
return  to-morrow.' 

"  '  Hark  ye,'  sud  Tonio,  '  I  have  got  some  money  in  my  pocket ;  I 
come  to  pay  a  small  debt  of  mine  to  the  curate  j  here  are  five- and -twenty 
good  coins  at  least ;  hut  if  he  won't  take  them  now,  'tis  no  matter,  I 
ahall  find  a  use  for  them,  and  call  again  when  I  meet  with  another 
Bupply."  . 

"  'Stop,  stop,' exclaimed  Perpetoa,  'I  will  be  with  you  immediately;' 
and  Instantly  dosed  the  window."— vol.  i.  cap.  vii. 

Agnes  immediately  left  the  side  of  the  lovers,  and  hastened  to 
join  tlie  brothers  before  the  door,  beginning  to  converse  with 
tbem,  BO  as  to  lead  Perpetua  to  suppose  that  she  had  been  passing 
dint  way,  and  had  stopped  to  talk  to  them. 

In  die  mean  time  rerpetua  had  entered  her  master's  study  to 
announce  the  visit  of  Tonio. 

"  '  At  such  an  hour  as  this,'  muttered  Don  Ahbcmdio.  '  Aye,  very 
true,'  »aiA  Perpetua  j  '  but  unless  your  reverence  takes  it  now — ' 

"  '  — 1  probably  may  never  take  it  at  all.  Well,  show  him  up.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  it  is  he?"  'Am  I  not!'  said  Perpetua;  and,  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  she  opened  the  door.  '  Where  are  you  V  exclaimed  she. 
Tonio  came  forward,  accompanied  by  Agnes,  who  saluted  Perpetua  by 

'   "  •  A  fine  night  this,  Agnes,'  said  Perpetna :  '  whither  so  late  !' 
"  '  1  am  on  my  way  from  ....,'  said  Agnes,  naming  a  town  in  the 
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vldiiit;^  J  '  and  if  you  mutt  know— why,  I  Imtc  remwDcd  ponapillf  tm 

ym  Aocoont.' 

"  '  On  mine!'  exclaimed  PeTpetUAj  and  tarning  to  tbe  brotbcn, — 

'  Walk  in,'  taid  she, '  I  will  follow  yon  immediately.' 

"  '  Do  you  know,'  said  Agnes, '  that  some  ignonmt  woman  of  the 

village  asserted  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  marry  Beppo  FooUtct' 

chio  or  Anselmo  Lunghigna,  was,  that  neither  of  them  would  hare  you.  I 

muntained  that  you  refbsedthem  both.'  .... 
"  '  Certainly  ! — O  the  lying  wretch — who  was  it?' 
"  '  Oh  don't  ask  me,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  miacfaief.' 
"  '  But  yna  must  tell  me— indeed  you  nnwt'    the  lyit^  ^ade !' 
"  '  Well,  by  and  by ;  but  do  you  know,  I  was  amazingly  waaapA 

at  not  koowing  the  whole  story,  tbat  I  might  have  been  able  to  wmiomaA 


"  '  It  is  a  vile  Ailsebood  alt^^ether,'  said  Ferpetua ;  '  as  for  Beppo,  lU 
tbe  world  knows— but  stay. — 'fonio,  do  you  shut  tbe  door,  and  walk  up 
stairs,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately.'  Tonio  answered  that  be  would. 
and  Ferpetua,  with  great  vehemence,  continued  her  cspIanatiDn.  In 
front  of  the  curate's  house  ran  a  small  path,  wbicb,  after  pasatng  it, 
turned  off  into  the  fields.  Agnes  tamed  towards  it,  as  if  she  wiabed  lo 
speak  at  greater  liberty,  and  Ferpetua  followed.  When  the;  bad  got  so 
far  that  they  could  no  longer  see  what  took  place  in  front  of  tbe  boow, 
Agnes  laughed  loudly.  This  was  the  signal :  Reozo  beard  it,  eiKon- 
rsged  Iiucia  by  a  pressure  of  tbe  arm,  and  both  slidiag  along  tbe  wall  on 
tiptoe  to  the  dnor  opened  it  gently,  and  entered  the  passage  ifhere  tbe 
brothers  were  waiting  for  them,  lliey  let  down  tbe  latcb  again  with  all 
possible  caatiou,  and  stole  up  stairs  with  noisdeBS  steps.  Wben  tbey 
reached  the  landing-place,  the  brothers  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cu- 
rate's room,  wbicb  was  on  ooe  side  of  the  stairs;  tbe  loven  kept  doae  lo 
the  walL 

"  '  Deo  gratias,'  cried  Tonio,  in  a  loud  voice ;  '  Tonio,  di !  walk  in,* 
exclaimed  a  voice  from  within  tbe  chamber; 

"  Tonio  now  opened  the  door  wide  enougb  to  allow  himsdf  and  fait 
brother  to  paM  one  at  a  time.  Tbe  ray  of  light  nblch  issued  btaa  tbe 
half-cpened  door,  and  Sashed  across  the  obscmity  ^  tbe  landing-place, 
made  poor  Lucia  tremble  as  if  she  had  been  discovered.  1^  brotbets 
entered,  Tonio  closed  tbe  door  behind  him,  and  tbe  betrothed  remained 
motionless  in  the  darkness,  with  their  ears  Htretcbed  out  to  listen,  and 
their  ven  breathing  suppressed  ;  while  the  only  noise  which  wm  heard 
was  the  beating  of  Lucia's  heart. 

"  Don  Abboodio  was  seated  tm  an  old  chair,  dresaed  in  an  old  night- 
gown, with  an  old  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  small  lamp  belbre  him. 
'i'wo  thick  tufts  of  hair  which  issued  from  beneath  bis  cap,  two  large 
eyebrows,  two  enormous  mnstachiot,  and  a  peaked  beard  on  bia  dun, 
thrown  into  light  and  shadow  by  tbe  lamp,  resembled  the  brambles 
projecting  from  a  rock,  when  clothed  with  boar  frost  and  sparkling  is  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

"  '  Ah  !  ah  y  said  be,  pulling  off  bts  spectacles,  and  depositing  tbem 
in  the  hook  he  had  been  reniMng. 
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Mt  Yow -mrarabee  viH  ny  I  bsve  oome  hM,''«ald  Toelo,  makhie 
bit  bow,  ■  morement  which  wu  lim^tMieauBty  imitated  Irf  the  itupid 
G«mK. 

"  '  Aye,  lata  enough ;  late  in  enty  mow  <:&■  tbe  mxd.  Do  yon  know 
that  I  am  nswell,  sir  i' 

"  '  Very  aony.  Indeed !' 

"  '  Yoa  were  UAA.  I  WB«  nnwtH,  and  did  not  know  wheo  I  could  tee 
anybody.    Bnt  why  faare  you  brooght  that ....  wn  of  yoor*  with  yon  }' 

"  *  Merely  for  company,  lignor.' 

"' Wdl— let»»ee.' 

"  <  Hoe  HC  five-and-twenty  sew  hrHi»ghe :  tbo»  with  tfie  fifpire  of 
St.  Ambraae  on  boneback,'  aud  Tonio,  pdling  a  small  parcel  out  of  lut 
pocket. 

"  '  So,'  replied  Don  Abbondio ;  and  taking  tbe  parcel,  he  pnt  on  his 
apectaciea  agna,  opened  it,  UxA  out  the  coins,  turned  tbem  o?er  and 
over,  ooaated  them,  and  found  them  onexc^tionahle. 

"  '  And  now,  signor  curate,  you  will  return  me  my  Theckla'i  necklace.' 

"  *  Certainly,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  going  to  a  cheat,  aod  turning  tbe 
key  in  the  k>ck,  bnt  looking  cautiously  about  Um,  as  if  to  keep  his 
Tisiton  at  a  distance,  before  opening  it :  then  putting  in  bis  beaa  and 
band,  be  polled  out  tbe  pledge,  shut  tbe  chest,  unwrapped  the  necklace'. 
Mid  hmded  it  to  Tonio. 

"  '  Now,'  said  be,  '  signor  curate,  yoa  will  be  good  enongfa  to  giTe 
ine  ■  little  Uack  on  white,  just  to  show.' 

"  '  WbM — that  too ! '  said  Don  Abbondio.  '  How  susjndoos  tbe 
worid  grows !     So  yon  won't  trust  me,  eb  t ' 

"  '  Not  trust  tbe  signor !  Far  horn  it.  Only,  you  know,  my  name 
stands  in  your  books ;  and  as  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  it 
there  once,  I  should  like  .     .' 

"  '  WeU,  w^,'  interrupted  Don  Abbondio ;  and  grumbling  dl  tbe 
time,  be  puBed  out  a  drawer  in  the  table,  totA  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
began  to  write,  irpeating  the  words  slond  as  he  wrote  them  down. 
HcBotime,  Tonio  and  Gervate  placed  tbemselres  at  tbe  table  in  such  • 
way  as  to  intercept  the  view  <rf  tbe  door,  and,  as  if  in  pore  idleness, 
began  to  bent  the  floor  with  their  feet,  in  order  to  give  tbe  signal  for 
entrance  to  those  who  were  without,  and  at  the  same  lime  conceal  the 
noiae  of  their  footsteps.  Don  Abbohdio,  occupied  with  his  writiDg, 
was  attending  to  notbing  else.  No  sooner  did  the  lovers  bear  the  atgn^, 
than  Renzo  took  Lucia's  arm,  pressed  it  encouragingly,  and  moved  for- 
ward, leading  her  behind  him,  trcmbliog  and  unable  to  more  without 
support.  They  slid  in  on  tiptoe,  without  drawing  their  breath,  and 
placed  tbemselres  behind  the  brothers.  In  the  mean  time  Don  Abbon- 
dio, faaTittg  finished  bis  discharge,  was  reading  it  orer  attentively, 
withoBt  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  He  then  ftdded  it  up,  exclaim- 
ing,' 'Will  this  satisfy  yon  r  and  pulling  off  his  spectadea  with  one 
hand,  he  stretched  out  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  tbe  odter.  Tonio, 
extending  his  arm  to  take  it,  drew  back  on  one  side,  and  Gerrsse,  on  « 
Mgnal  from  him,  on  the  other ;  and  in  tbemidst,  as  if  a  scene  had  been 
drawn  back,  appeared  Reoxo  and   Lucia.    Don  Abbondio  looked  fbt^ 
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preaeace  ctf  tbcM  witDCSte*  I  declare  thi*  w 


with  iu  content*,  and  kaping  betfreen  it  and  the  ohair,  *tood  tioae  M 
Iiveia't  aide.  Tbc  poor  giij>  her  sweet  voice  treiBbling  witb  ^it»- 
tioD,  bad  ottered  '  And  this,'  whoi  the  curate,  tfarosring  the  cloth  om 
her  head,  stopped  the  fiirtber  utterance  of  the  fmnnla ;  then  <lrofn  ' 
the  lamp  wfaicD  he  held  in  the  other  hand,  he  made  ue  of  hath  to  d 
Ae  doth  ttgkler  aboiil  die  £aet  of  Lwia,  who  w«a  onriy  iwfcolfd  bj 
Ac  piCMDre }  all  the  tuac  hiiliiig  oat  like  •  ■addiMi,  '  ftiprtna ! 
Perpettut!  treadierf,  help!' 

"  The  diiig  iarii  ot  tbc  Iwipon  the  flow  fiiekcKd  on  th«  tmHkxiiem 
figara  oi  Imom,  iriw,  oanfomided  by  tbe  attack,  nade  no  itcBipt  tv 
cac^,  but  itood  fixed  aa  a  Mtfoe  over  which  the  aitiit  bad  thrown  • 
mt  dn^eiy.  The  Ucht  cniicd,  and  Don  AbbMxUo,  looeii^  hit  hold, 
went  groping  for  the  doorot  a  dwinba  that  opened  oat  of  the  rmmd,  and 
finding  it  u  last,  honied  into  it,  ckeing  die  door  bdnnd  htm.  AM  ww 
eonAinonintheoiiterdiambcr..  Reiiio,fieditigaboat with lu* hand*, like 
a  peraon  MiBdiblded,  ia  aeardi  of  the  curate,  fonnd  the  door  by  wfeid 
he  bad  eac^ied,  and  knocking  loodly,  ad*iaed  bim  to  open  it  vrkfaont 
tttHbtx  dimubsiioe.  Lucia  was  calling  (»  Renso,  in  a  weak  voice, 
'  Let  na  go,  let  ns  go,  in  God's  nave.'  Tonio  waa  aaaniUiay  abHt 
on.  the  floor  in  Marafa  of  hii  receipt  ]  and  Oemaa,  ooBfiwnded  at  tbe 
unexpected  sally  of  the  curate,  waa  making  the  bett  oi  bii  wmy  tomri) 
the  onttr  door,  with  a  new  to  escape. 

"  The  besieged  cnrate,  finding  ^at  Ae  enemy  wttt  not  indBcd 
to  move,  opened  a  window  which  lodud  out  upon  the  cbwrrit-yan^ 
asd  began  to  call  aloud,  '  He^  !  hdp !'  The  moon  waa  sbini^  biil- 
Bantly;  the  abadow  of  the  dnrcb,  and  the  long  and  pointed  sbede  1/ 
the  atei^k,  hy  dark,  motionleta,  aad  clearly  defined,  on  the  ao&  and 
vdrct  graM  of  the  dhercb-yard :  every  object  widtoot  seemed  aa  Ixigbt 
n  day.  B«t,  br  as  his  eye  oodd  reach,  ao  one  waa  to  be  tees.  Ncv 
tbe  tnle  wafi  of  the  cbnrcfa,  howerer,  next  to  tbe  panom^c,  waa  » litde 
hut,  itthdiited  by  tiic  sacristan.  The  cries  of  tlie  carate  at  last  awoke 
Aat  frnietioDBry,  who,  jampin^  out  of  bed,  and  thrawiog  tip  tbc  wio- 
xlow,  put  tmt  Ida  head,  with  fail  eyca  still  half  shot,  and  called  out, 
<  What's  the  matter  } ' 

"' Haete,  Ambioae !  Hdp  !  Peofde  in  the  hooM  !' cried  Don  Abboo- 
dio.  'In  Kn  initmt,'  replied  the  saoistan;  and  stopificd  and  rieepy 
■s  he  was,  be  bethought  binu^  qnicUy  of  an  enicdjent  by  wUefa  he 
might  afiord  his  master  the  assistance  he  wanted,  widtoat  inwalviag 
himself  ia  ^  scnffle.  Snatching  np  hia  lower  gvmcnta,  wbsdh  he 
dapped  under  hia  arm,  and  harrrhig  down  ttie  wooden  ataircase  of  his 
dwelling,  be  ran  to  tbe  belfry,  laid  hold  irf  the  rope  at  tbe  largest  b^ 
and  began  to  ring. 

"  The  bdl  tolled  ;  tbe  peasants  started  up  in  bed ;  die  yanag  omd, 
-extendad  op  their  hay  pallets,  stretched  their  ean  and  jumped  nfm 
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ibdrteL  'WlMtnMr}  Wfcut  fau  tapMood  )  Tb«  Ml  itogfftg ! 
Vini  RMhvt}  mttni'  I^wmkd  vMacd  tbeit  bnalMidiDotM 
mom,  bMtolet  oAcn  g»t  ■ome  fltw  U  tb«  wmdow ;  tome  domnlR,  u 
if  yi^ng  to  tfae  pWMasiMH  of  the  i«ktr  MS,  U<1  ttenuelm  bock  M 
tlieu-  pifltnn  j  tbe  lucre  cartoot,  bikI  the  rnarA  reaolute,  seiwcl  dwir 
pittUnrks  nd  vqubiMM,  wd  ran  towwdt  Ibe  Bcene  of  tiunib" — 
\6i.  i.  ctp.  Tiit. 

Meantime  the  intended  attempt  of  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  band 
to  carry  off  I^ucia  irom  her  cottage,  has  of  course  nuscarried : 
but,  MUpectii:^  thd»  directioQ  abe  bod  takeD,  an  active  punwit  ia 
comBtenced  by  tb«  bravoea.  Thiu,  while  tbe  peaaant^  an 
crowdii^  into  tbe  parsonage  in  one  directioa,  Renes,  Lnctai 
Agmta,  and  tbeir  party,  are  ^iag  in  anotber;  wd  tbe  band  of 
Son  Rodrigo  psrsuii^  tbem  in  a  third.  Tbe  wfaofe  of  this  acene 
of  conAuion  ia  admirably  got  up,  and  amon^  At  most  drwnatic 
and  effective  passages  in  the  book.  Ilie  fugitives  have  die  good 
fortune  to  reach  in  safety  the  monastery  id  which  their  faithful 
friend.  Father  Christopher,  resides ;  by  his  assistance  a  boat  ia 
procured  to  carry  tbem  across  the  lake.  Lucia  and  her  mother 
are  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  monk  ia  tbe  adjoining  town  of 
— -^ — 'i  R«nw>  himself  ia  to  direct  hit  course  to  Milu,  wad  is 
lanisbed  with  lettera  of  introductioa  to  Fatber  Buonaventnra  da 
Lodi,  at  tbe  cotmnt  of  ^  earteiti  gate.  'Dw  puty  «mlMrk, 
(tnidst  die  loveliiiem  of  aa  Italian  night. 

"  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirriiig :  the  lake  lay  calm,  level,  dmost 
motioQleas,  but  for  the  light  and  beimiUng  glitter  of  the  moon  upoo  the 
water%  as  ihe  rode  high  in  heaveiL  Nothing  waa  beard  but  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  shore  they  bad  left  behind,  or  the 
more  ^lant  murmur  of  thine  that  broke  upon  the  piles  of  tbe 
Iwidge,  and  the  meuored  beat  of  tbe  oan,  aa  they  «kimiii«d  the  azure 
surface  of  tbe  lake.  Tbe  boat,  as  it  moved  along,  left  behind  it  a  long 
line  of  fooiD,  that  stretched  far  towards  tbe  back.  Tbe  passengers  sai 
ia  deep  Bllence,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  shore,  watcbiog  the 
dim  outlioe  of  tbe  distant  mountains,  or  the  broad  expanse  of  country 
behind  tbem,  lighted  ap  by  the  clear  beuns  of  tbe  moon,  and  chequered 
with  broad  and  massy  ihadows.  Tbey  saw  tbe  villages,  tbe  boosea,  the 
cottages  i  the  palace  of  Don  Hodrigo,  with  its  tower  rising  far  above 
the  group  (rf  buta  that  were  chutered  together  at  the  base  of  the  pio- 
montMy,  aod  hx^i^  like  some  gigantic  and  evil  being,  Btonding  over 
bis  prostrate  victims,  and  meditating  some  dork  and  fearful  crime.  Lucia 
saw  and  shuddered:  ahe  glanced  her  eyes  along  the  ilope  of  the  hillj 
she  saw  her  own  humble  and  happy  cottage ;  she  saw  even  tbe  thickly 
braided  boughs  of  tbe  fig  tree  that  shadowed  tbe  porch,  the  little  window 
of  her  chamber  ;  and  leaning  her  arm  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  boat,  she  laid 
down  her  head,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  wept  in  secret  and  in  silence. 

"Adieu,  ye  mountains,  rising  from  tbe  waters  and  pointing  to  the 
sky;  adieu,  ye  m^ed  peaks,  familiar  as  heusebcdd  faces  to  bios  wbo 
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fiM  tWR  tMUUt  Ton"  KlitadM }  je  tmntt,  whoM  nnnttiir  w  to  Us 
Mr  like  tbe  aMM  of  beloved  voicM  <  ye  vUIagM,  wtjibning  tbe  &r 
leccdiiw  plains  like  Sodu  upon  (be  laowiMhi  tide :  kow  iiid  is  tbe 
hour  of  pATting  to  him  who  bai  nioit  hi*  life  unong  yoo  i  £ven  to 
him  vbo,  lured  by  tbe  pnwpect  of  foitiUK,  TClnntarily  quits  voar  still 
recestet,  the  drewns  of  ricbei  and  grandair  for  a  moment  foee  tbcir 
power;  he  wooden  bow  be  could  summon  reH^tion  to  temve  you,  and 
would  return,  were  it  not  lor  the  thou^t,  that  he  shall  at  last  rerisit 
you  in  a  happier  honr.  As  he  mores  on  his  way,  his  eye  tarna  witb 
wearineM  from  tbe  scenes  of  grandcar  ibat  sammnd  him  j  the  loaded 
iair  weighs  heavily  on  bis  bosom ;  the  tnmult  of  the  city,  tbe  eiowJed 
boases,  the  edifices  at  wbtch  tbe  strainer  gaaei  witb  admiraticiB,  to  fain 
an  Btale,  flat,  and  unprofitable :  bii  thon^ts  nvert  to  his  owd  aeq— - 
tered  village ;  to  the  cottage  to  wbicb  be  baa  long  locdied  witb  an 
anxiouB  eye,  and  which  be  i^  to  purchase,  at  last,  when  be  ictonia  rich 
and  bonoured  to  his  native  billi. 

"  How  much  deeper  must  be  her  feelings,  whose  tbonghts  had  never 
wandered  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  stUl  recesses,  till  she  was  driven 
from  tbem  l>y  tbe  nide  band  of  violence  and  crime !  Who,  snatched  at 
once  from  aU  her  accustomed  habit)  arid  dearest  hopes,  leaves  those 
mountains  in  search  of  strangers  whom  she  knows  not,  and  seeks  not  to 
know,  without  knowing  bow  or  wbea  she  may  retnni.  FareweQ  to  her 
native  cottage,  where,  seated  in  tbe  dim  twili^t,  and  oocapied  with  one 
loved  idea,  her  ear  had  leenied  by  tbe  prophetic  tiemor  of  her  heart,  to 
distinguish  tbe  expected  step  froat  that  of  olbcn  1  Faiewell  to  tlwt 
cottage  which  she  often  gued  at  witb  a  passing  kx^  and  a  blush  npoa 
her  countenance ;  and  wbere  her  mind  ddighted  to  picture  tbe  peaceful 
happiness  of  her  married  life !  Farewell  to  the  little  church,  where, 
raising  her  voice  to  heaven,  she  has  so  often  felt  its  calm  descend  upon 
ber  bosom ;  where  tbe  solemn  nte  bad  been  promised  and  prepared  j 
where  the  wish  of  her  heart  whs  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  benediction  of 
religion,  and  the  love  wbicb  she  already  felt,  to  be  commaodcd  and 
consecrated  !  But  that  THvioe  Being,  who  rendered  yon  thus  attractive, 
n  every  wbere  present;  and  he  troubles  not  the  happiness  (tf  hit  dil- 
dren,  even  for  a  time,  save  to  bestow  upon  them  a  fdidty  more  extatic 
and  enduring." — cap.  viii. 

Tbe  apparent  escape  of  the  lovers,  however,  is  but  the  com- 
meDcement  of  a  series  of  troubles.  l>orenzo  enters  Milan  dniing  a 
popular  insurrection,  excited  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  id- 
cautiously  conducts  himself  in  so  equivocal  a  manner,  that  be  is 
sopposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and  obl^ed  a 
second  time  to  fly  from  the  Milanese  iuto  the  tenito^  of  Ber- 
gamo. If  we  had  not  already  exhibited  a  specimea  of  Maozoni'a 
powers  in  "  raising  the  waters,"  and  depictmg  a  scene  of  confu- 
Bion,  we  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  extract  some  passages 
.  from  the  riot  in  Milan,  which  is  given  with  much  of  uie  saote 
graphic  truth  that  distinguishes  the  corresponding  scenes  among 
ute  Idegcoia  in  Quenlin  Durward.     Reiizo  hxa  the  good  fortune 
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to  fiml  •  iempanry  refuge  ia  the  house  of  his  coann  Bu4c4o,  is 
the  vidnity  4^  Bergamo. 

Meantime  Lucia,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  Father  Chris^ 

topher's  introduction,  been  received  into  a  convent  in .,  is 

esposed  to  new  dangers  from  her  persecutor,  Don  Rodriffo. 
Having  gained  over  to  his  purposes  a  powerful  outlaw  of  tiie 
neighbourhood,  whom  Manzoni  absurdly  enough  designates  hy 
no  other  title  but  that  of  "  the  Unknown"  she  is  treacheroiuly  de» 
coyed  from  her  asylum  in  the  convent,  and  forcibly  conveyed  to 
the  mountaiu  faatnets  of  the  outlaw.     There  is  ctmsiderable 
intereat  in  observing  how  differendy  l3ae  banditti  scenes  are  maM 
n«g«d  ID  a  real  Italian  novel,  and  in  our  own  romances  of  the 
Radcliffe  sthocJ.    In  the  still  life,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  m* 
tnanceT  In  all  tfakt  regards  Ae  accompannnents,  in  die  genend 
conception  and  arrangement  of  the  landscape,  and  die  scenery, 
in  the  art  of  exciting  the  imagination  by  indistinct,  vague,  aud 
shadowy  delineations,  our  own  novelist  is  far  superior  to  the 
Italian ;  but  when  she  comes  to  the  introduction  of  the  figure* 
into  her  romantic  laodscapes,  the  want  of  characteristic  truth  im 
evident.    In  the  banditti  of  Manzoni,  oa  the  cootraiy,  the  whole 
manner,  laaguage,  imd  turn  of  thought  are  felt  to  be  natural,  and 
irresistibly  recu  the   picturesque   robber  groupes  of  Salvator^ 
The  Unknown  himself  is  a  fine  portrait.     Moved  by  the  beauty, 
innocence,  and  helplessness  of  his  victim,  the  man  of  blood  and 
outrage  relents;  his  heart  is  softened;  like  Charles  Moor,  he 
recals  the  impressions  of  his  days  of  innocence ;  and  converted 
at  once  from  the  persecutor  to  the  protector  of  Lucia,  he  hastens 
to  acknowledge  fais  repentance  to  the  illustrious  and  amiable  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,  who  was  at  that  time  paying  bis  periodical  visit 
to  die  Milanese,  and  to  intreat  his  powerful  support  for  bis 
proteg^.     The  interview  between  the  cardinal  and  the  outlaw  is 
full  of  eloquence  and  lofty  feeling,  and  imbued  throughout  widi 
that  sincere,  but  not  bigoted  sense  of  religion  which  pervades 
all  Manzoni's  writings. 

But  an  enemy  is  at  hand  more  fearful  than  Don  Rodrigo, 
and  against  which  the  protection,  even  of  the  cardinal,  can  af- 
ford no  security.  The  couive  of  true  love  has  been  hitherto  dis- 
turbed by  persecution  only,  but  now  "  death  and  sickness  have 
laid  siege  to  it."  The  prolonged  famine  of  the  Milanese  ler« 
minates  in  a  pestilence :  a  favourite  subject  of  delineatiwi  witb 
the  Italian  novelists,  since  the  illustrious  example  given  hy 
Boccaccio.  Hacknied  as  the  subject  now  is,  from  the  suc- 
ceiNve  pictures  of  Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe,  we  must 
do  Manzoni  die  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  varied  his  repreaen- 


tuCoa  b;  many  new  and  stiikittg  traiti,  wd  (fast,  mtwidubHdM 
the  number  of  his  predecessors,  his  picture  of  tbe  pbgue  ia  ba£ 
oririnal  and  interestiDg. 

A  letter  from  Avnes,  Ae  mother  of  Xjucia,  convejB  to  Renzo 
in  hia  retreat  near  Bergamo,  tbe  intelligence  of  her  dang^,  ber 
eacape,  and  the  new  peril  by  which  ahe  u  threatened.  Reiua 
has  nimsetf  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  bat  the  soodneoi  of  hit 
constitutioD  baa  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  He  now  aets  oat 
towards  Milan  in  aearch  of  Lucia,  and  at  evening  reachea  his 
native  village.  By  the  road  uda  be  finds  Tonio,  thia  eompuiioB 
of  hii  unfortunate  expedition  to  tbe  house  of  die  ourale,  bccatfa- 
mg  bis  last:  Don  Abbondio,  whom  he  next  meeta,  aaddena  hia 
heart  still  faitiier  by  a  long  catalogue  of  friends  all  removed  by 
death.  At  last  he  reaches  Milan.  This  "  city  of  the  piague"  now 
exhibita  a  aad  constrast  to  its  aspect  when  Renzo  had  laat  ti»- 
versed  its  magnificent  streets  during  the  riot.  Silence  and  de- 
solation bave  succeeded  to  the  stir  and  tumult  of  tboae  peopled 
aqoares.  Hera  and  there  only  some  starved  and  pallid  beiag 
is  seen  flitting  like  a  spectre  across  a  path.  A  attddeo  Doiae  ia 
heard  which  attncta  Renao's  attention. 

"  From  the  aide  of  one  of  the  cbarcbes  a  man  csme  forward  with  a 
bell  in  hts  hand  :  behind  him  two  horses,  sppareotly  wearied  out  by  the 
heavy  load  which  they  drew.  It  was  the  death-cart,  and  bdiind  it  caoK 
another,  and  another,  and  another ;  while,  ba  each  side  walked  the 
numatli,*  driving  on  the  hones  with  blows  and  execrations.  Tite  bo- 
dies were  chiefly  naked,  or  covered  with  lugs,  heaped  and  twisted  toge- 
ther, like  a  coil  of  snakes ;  while,  at  every  shakicg  of  the  vehicle,  thasc 
funeral  he^  trembled  and  quivered ;  while  the  heads  hang  down,  and 
the  long  tresses  of  hair  waved  in  the  breeie,  and  the  dependant  arnn 
knocked  agaiast  the  wheels  j  deepening  the  horror  of  a  spectacle  at  all 
times  melancholy  and  revealing." 

"As  he  walked  on,  a  woman  came  forward,  in  whom  the  bkxxn  cf 
youth  seemed  matured  but  not  withered  ;  her  beauty  obscured,  yet  not 
eBaced,  by  a  nuHtal  languor ; — that  toft  and  melancholy  beauty  that 
distingnishes  the  race  of  Lombardy.  Her  walk  was  slow,  yet  she  tot- 
tered not ;  her  eyes  were  tearless,  yet  they  looked  as  if  tbey  barf  Ari 
many.  But  it  was  not  ber  aspect,  merely,  vrbicb,  amid  tbeee  scenes  of 
misoy  marked  her  ont  peenUartyas  an  ol^ectof  coaapassion,  and  rermi 
in  ber  behalf  a  feeling  which  habitual  sorrow  had  deadened  in  tbe  hearts 
of  die  multitude.  In  her  arms  she  hdd  a  daughter  of  about  nine  yean 
of  age,  dead,  Iwt  decently  composed, — her  hair  divided  on  ber  fiorchead, 
— dressed  in  a  robe  of  the  purest  white,  as  if  ber  mother's  hand  bsd 
attired  her  for  some  long- promised  fettival.  She  held  tbe  child,  as  if 
yet  alire,  seated  on  her  arm,  and  leaning  upon  her  bosom  j  save  thti 
one  white  and  little  hand  bung  down  with  too  inanimate  a  heavinee, 

*  The  pencw  cnidoyed  in  borjing  tbe  dead. 
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■ad  Ibft  head  droofMd  upon  Ab  nurtber's  ibonldcr  with  a>  (laeper  laagsor 
tlwn  that  of  sleep. 

"  And  now  one  of  tboK  feaHiol  wretches  apfotieched,  at  if  to  take  from' 
ber  the  load  she  bore  io  her  arms,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  nnwontcd 
respect,  of  involuntaiy  hesitation.  She  drew  baui  with  an  air  tiiat  m*- 
nifesWii  no  aager,  and  said — '  Nay,  touch  her  not  now — I  myself  will 

place  her  upon  the  car.     There .'    So  saying,  she  opened  her  hand, 

and  placed  a  pnne  in  the  hand  (rf  the  monatto.  '  nomise  me,*  she 
c<Hitinned,  '  not  to  touch  those  humble  n-eedt,  but  to  bury  her— as  she 
lies.' 

"  Tbe  ntonatto  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bending  low,  as  if 
bapeath  the  influence  of  some  new  sentiment,  be  tried  to  cl^  a  snnU 
apace  upMi  the  catt  for  tbe  receptioD  of  tbe  body.  The  mother  kissed  tbe 
child's  forehead,  laid  her  gently  down  as  if  to  sleep,  spread  orer  her  a 
white  liom  cloth,  and  uttered  these  parting  words — 'Adieu,  Ceolia,  sleep 
in  peace.  To-morrow  we  meet  again,  to  part  no  mote.  Meantime,  pray 
for  us,  as  I  shaU  do  for  tbee.'  Then  taming  to  the  monatto  again,  she 
said—'  When  ye  retnra  in  the  ereaing,  ye  will  come  to  take  me  too— 
and  perchance — another — ' 

"  So  saytag  she  re-entered  the  house,  and  a  moment  afterwards  re-ap* 
peered  at  the  mndow,  hoUing  in  her  arms  another,  aod  a  younger 
child,  still  liTing,  hut  with  the  signs  of  deatb  imprinted  on  its  coonte- 
nanoe.  She  stood  gating  irom  the  window  on  the  Ust  obsequies  of  her 
first-born,  till  the  car  moved  out  of  sight,  and  then  diaifipearcd.  And 
what  then  remained  for  her  to  do,  but  to  lay  down  her  last  and  dearest 
one  upon  the  couch,  to  stretch  hcnelf  on  the  same  bed,  and  to  die  by 
her  side  1  Eren  as  the  flower  ia  it*  full  maturity  lill)  by  the  side  oif 
that  which  was  but  opening  to  the  day,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  relenb 
less  scyibe  that  levels  tbe  whtde  fieU." — vol.  iii.  chap.  xndv. 

Renzo  at  last  reaches  the  house  ^icb  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  temporary  retreat  of  Lucia;  with  horror  and  con- 
sternation he  learns  that  she  bad  some  time  before  been  removed 
to  tbe  Lazzaretto.  While  he  is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  in 
what  quarter  of  the  town  it  lies,  he  is  assailed  by  the  shouts  of 
some  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  is  taken  for  one  of  those 
"  Untori,"  or  anointers,  who  were  BUppoved,  by  the  effect  of 
charms  and  poisoued  drugs,  to  have  produced  die  pl^ue,  and 
were  fancied  to  be  still  gomg  about,  propagating  ^e  contagion 
among  the  inhabitants. 

"  Renzo  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  fli^tj 
and  not  in  jutti&cation  :  he  looked  around  him  on  all  aides  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  the  coast  was  clearest,  and  ran  forward  in  that  direction. 
He  overset  with  a  sndden  push  one  man  who  attempted  to  intercept  his 
flight}  with  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  he  sent  another  to  the  dis- 
tance of  dght  or  nine  paces,  and  dashed  on,  with  his  clenched  fiat  rused 
in  the  air,  and  prepared  for  any  one  who  should  obstruct  his  passage. 
The  way  before  him  was  clear,  but  behind  bim  he  heard  tbe  increasing 
shouts  of  his  pursuers.     '  Seize  him,  seize  bim,  the  anoiuter— 'while  the 
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Kwwl  of  tfadr  footsteps  Reented  to  qiptOMb  netm  and  sewer.  Hfa  anger 
rose  into  actual  rage ;  fais  rage  iDto  despention ;  «  mitt  wtoined  to 
come  over  bis  eyes ;  be  draw  hit  da^er — wbeekd  round,  and  gazing 
on  his  ptinueK  with  a  canine  ferocity  of  upect,  exclaimed,  '  come  oa, 
ye  wretches, — I  will  anoint  yon  with  this.' 

"  But,  to  bis  aitoniBhrnent,  he  saw  that  his  panoen  tuid  already 
stopped,  and,  with  lend  shouts,  were  making  signs,  as  if  to  some  people  at 
a  dist»nce  before  bim.  He  tnmed,  and  saw  quite  close  to  him,  a  car,  or 
rather  a  Ble  of  cars,  approachtDg  with  their  nsDal  accompaniments,  and 
behind  them  a  crowd  of  people  ready  to  fall  upon  him  as  soon  as  this  im- 
nediment  should  have  passed.  Seeing  bitosMf  thus  {dsced  between  two 
fires,  the  idea  occnrred  to  him  that  what  was  to  them  a  soiuce  of  terror 
migfat  be  to  himself  the  mema  of  laflety.  Then  was  not  a  BMMaent  left 
for  delay.  He  iheatbed  his  da^er,  stepped  aride,  passed  the  first  car, 
and  perceiving  that  there  was  a  laise  apace  yet  vacant  upon  the  aecond, 
he  rui  towards  it,  spung  np,  and  aagfatcd  among  the  bodies. 

*"  Bravo!  bravo!'  cried  the  monatti,  some  ofwhom  accompanied  the 
procesuon  on  foot,  while  others  were  seated  in  the  car ;  and  some  of  these 
sittiug  among  the  dead  bodies  were  quietly  drinking  from  a  flask  whicj* 
was  circulating  with  great  rapidity.  '  Bnvo !  a  6ne  leap  !  * — '  So  yon 
are  come  to  take  refi^  among  the  monatd,*  said  another — '  weH,  ymi 
are  as  safe  as  if  jaa  were  in  a  church.' 

"  As  the  car  drew  near,  the  multitude  tnmed  tbor  bat^s  and  bonied 
off;  one  or  two,  however,  mired  slowly,  taming  ronnd  with  menacing 
gestures,  and  grinding  their  teeth  at  Renzo,  who,  from  the  car  in  which 
be  was  seated,  returned  the  salutation  by  brandi^ing  his  am  alrft 

" '  Let  me  manage  them,'  said  one  of  the  monatti,  aod  pulling  off  a 
ton>  jacket  from  oae  of  the  bodies,  he  bundled  it  up  in  a  beap,  and 
lainng  it  in  his  band  took  aim  at  these  obs^nate  enemies.  But  at  the 
sight  of  this  missile  they  instantly  fled  in  terror,  and  Renzo  soon  saw 
notbiog  but  the  backs  of  bis  foes,  and  tbeir  heeh  raised  in  the  ur 
with  an  possible  rapidity. 

"  A  soout  of  triumph,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  monatti  ac- 
companied their  flight. 

"  '  Ah !  you  see  we  know  how  to  protect  a  good  fdlow  at  a  j^di,' 
sud  one  of  them;  'one  of  us  is  worth  twenty  of  these  poltroons.' 

" '  Certainly,'  said  Renzo,  '  to  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  I  thank  yon 
with  all  my  heart ! ' 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  said  the  mon&tto,  '  you  deserve  it.  I  see  you  arc  a  brave 
youtb.  You  are  right  in  anointing  that  cursed  rabble  :  anoint  tbem— 
extirpate  them — they  are  worth  nothing  till  they  are  dead.  The  vile 
wretches,  who  reward  us  with  curves  for  our  labours,  and  swear  they 
will  hang  us  all  as  soon  as  the  plague  is  over ;  but  tbey  themselves  wiU 
be  oat  cf  the  vray  before  that  happens  j  and  the  monatti  alooe  will  be 
left  alive  to  drink  and  revel  in  Milan.' 

'"Long  live  the  pestilence,  and  death  to  the  rabble,'  exclaimed 
another ;  and  with  this  toast  he  put  the  flask  to  bis  mouth,  and  holding 
it  steady  with  both  his  bands,  took  a  long  draught,  and  Uien  offered  it 
to  Renio." — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxiv. 
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This  faorrible  scene  coocludes  utiA  a  song  sung  in  chorus  by 
these  wretches,  in  the  course  of  which  Reiizo,  shpclced  by 
Aeir  brutality,  and  recognizing,  as  he  thinks,  the  street  leading 
to  the  lazzaretto,  leaps  from  the  cart,  and  makes  his  way  towards 
that  edifice.  All  around  the  dreary  building  the  scene  is  of  t 
corresponding  character.  The  murmur  of  an  immense  multitude 
&rat  arrests  his  ear;  his  eye  then  discovers  the  streams  of  people 
moving  to  or  issuing  from  its  doors;  some  falling  by  the  way 
side,  unable  to  reach  their  place  of  refuge;  some  wandering 
about  as  if  in  stupor;  some  partially  recovered,  greedily  imbibing 
tbe  loaded  and  sickly  atmosphere  near  the  gate ;  some  recoupting 
the  progress  of  tlie  disease  to  others ;  while  aoiidst  this  scene  of 
honors,  even  the  jest  and  song  are  heard;  thus  confirming  a  trait 
which  has  been  introduced  both  by  Tbucydides  and  Boccaccio,  and 
which,  improbable  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  borne  put  by  melan- 
choly experience, — that  the  selfishness,  the  indifference,  and  reck- 
less jollity  of  man  increase  on  such  occasions,  tlie  nearer  h» 
seems  to  approach  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

"  het  tbe  reader  figure  to  himself  the  sqaare  of  a  Isizatetto,  inhabited 
by  ICjOOO  sick  ;  the  whole  space  covered  with  hntsand  tents,  with  carts 
and  people  j  tbe  long  and  almost  interminable  porticos, on  the  right  and 
left  hoed  with  the  sick  or  dead,  stretched  upon  mattresses,  or  on  stiaw)  all 
along  this  iinmense  den  a  loud  and  murmuring  sound,  echoing  like  tbe 
waves  of  the  sea ;  people  going  and  coming,  halting,  running,  bending, 
rising;  some  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  gome  in  the  wild  delirium  of 
fever. 

"  From  the  gate  by  which  Renzo  bad  entered,  towards  the  centre  of 
Ihe  square,  and  also  frmn  the  gate  on  tbe  <^po8iIe  side,  there  tan  as  it 
were  a  path  tbnmgh  the  lines  of  huts  and  tents,  which  the  oflicen  o^  tbe 
lazzaretto  kept  cl^r  of  carts  and  other  impediments,  ordering  off  all 
those  who  woe  not  engaged  in  any  necessary  operation. " 

Renzo,  afraid  of  being  himself  ordered  off,  stole  cautiously 
along  by  the  side  of  the  path,  gazing  into  the  tents,  and  watching 
the  features  of  the  wretched  inmates  as  he  passed.  He  ventured 
not  to  ask  questions  lest  his  examination  should  be  interrupted  at 
once,  but  determined  to  move  on  till  be  should  reach  the  spot 
where  the  women  were  placed. 

"  The  air  ilaelf,  and  the  ropearanee  of  the  sky,  increased,  if  possible, 
dte  honor  (^  the  spectacle,  llie  cknids  gradually  gathering  and  darkm- 
ing,  gave  to  the  ooon  almost  tbe  appearance  of  a  tempestuoos  evening ; 
save  that  fitfully  amidst  the  bladt  and  Imid  sky  tbe  disk  of  tbe  sun  shone 
out,  pallid  and  obscured,  as  if  fiwn  behind*  veil,  scattering  a  weA  and 
misty  light,  and  a  mi8bcating  beat  around  the  sqaere.  At  timCs,  above 
tbe  constant  din  of  tbe  maltitade,  was  beard  tbe  roll  of  thmder,  sharp, 
sodden,  and  ttem,  though  the  ear  in  vain  attempted  to  discover  from 
what  qoarter  of  tix  heavens  it  came,     Not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  tremble  on 
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tbe  treei  uotmd,  not  a  bird  fiiued  kiuu  or  ligbted  on  the  fiul  baOdliig;, 
save  the  iwallow,  that,  witti  ber  bead  beat  dovm  at  if  to  settle  oa  the 
square,  sat  hesitating  for  a  Dioment  ou  the  roof,  and  then,  terrified  at 
the  din,  flapped  ber  wings  and  fled.  It  was  one  of  tboK  monaenu  in 
which  wayfaring  travellers  are  hushed  to  silence,  when  the  huntsman 
walks  on  thoughtful  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  gronnd,  and  the  cheerful 
peasant  girt  as  she  mores  to  the  field  insensibly  ceases  her  song,  one  of 
those  nioinenti,  the  heralds  of  the  tempest,  in  which  nature,  ho^elf 
agitated  by  an  internal  <wnTulsion,  lays  upon  man  and  animal  life  a  simi- 
lar oppression." — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxv. 

Aa  Renzo  moves  along  this  dreary  file  of  invalids,  he  meeU  his 
friend  and  benefBctar,  2'ather  Christopher,  engaged  as  usual  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  beneticence.  The  recognition  ia  attended 
with  mutnal  delight,  but  the  monk  can  give  him  no  infbnnatioa 
as  to  Lucia.  He  agrees  however  to  accompany  and  assist  faim 
in  his  search.  Before  doing  so,  he  leads  him  to  one  of  the 
wretched  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  shews  him  the  pallid 
countenance  of  his  old  enemy,  Don  Rodrigo,  now  distorted  with 
pain  and  the  agonies  of  approaching  death. 

Undismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  companions  in  debauciiery  and 
guilt,  this  man  bad  steadily  pursued  his  course  of  crime,  till  be 
suddenly  feh  himself  oppressed  by  a  languid  and  feverish  sensstioH, 
as  he  returned  from  one  of  his  carouBals  at  the  bouse  of  a*  friend. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  this  feeling  was 
the  temporary  effect  of  the  wine  he  bad  drank,  though  a  horrible 
presentiment  oppressed  his  mind  that  he  bad  been  seized  vith  the 
pestilence.     Amidst  these  dismal  ideas  be  went  to  bed. 

"  Bat  die  covering  weighed  on  him  like  a  monntain.  He  threw  it 
oS,  aad  endeavoured  in  vain  to  compose  himself  to  sleep ;  be  fdt  tbe 
beat  and  languor  of  bis  limbs  increase.  He  thoaght  of  tbe  wine  he 
had  drank,  ^  the  long  debanch ;  to  these  he  would  Ma  have  atlriboted 
bis  sensations ;  bnt  still  the  idea  which  he  bad  iu  vain  attempted  to 
dispel  or  to  laugh  at,  that  of  tbe  plu;ue,  mingled  itself  with  all. 

"  After  s  long  struggle  he  felt  asleep  at  lait,  bm  his  dreams  were  of 
the  darkest  and  most  disordered  texture.  He  (bought  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  Urge  church,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  without  knowing 
bow  or  ^m  what  motive  he  had  come  theic.  He  looked  around  him ; 
the  faces  of  the  spectators  were  all  livid,  or  specked  with  earth  ;  tfaetr 
eyes  dim  and  glased,  their  lips  swollen  and  pendulous,  their  dresses 
ragged  and  dishevelled,  while  spots  and  swdlings  were  risible  through 
the  (^oiogB.  *  Away  wretches,'  he  cried,  looluag  towards  die  distant 
door,  and  accompanyiag  tbe  cry  with  menacing  looks,  tboagh  without 
moving,  but  ntber  shrinkiDg  into  himself,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  Uw  hideous  multitude.  But  the  crowd  heeded  not  his  cries  j 
thej  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then  bt^an  to  pre»  doeer 
and  closer  amowl  Lim,  while  one  advaadng  touched  bim  with  his 
elbow,  w  sometbiog  else,  on  the  left  side,  between  the  b(^  and  the 
arm,  when  be  instantly  felt  a  shooting  pang.     When  he  moved  to  avoid 
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this  person,  snother  inttantlf  came  forward  uid  toncbed  him  in  the  Mas 
spot.  Enraged,  be  tried  to  djvw  bis  iword,  wbeo  a  conliiied  notion  oc- 
cmired  to  btm,  that  it  muit  have  been  the  handle  of  tbst  weapon  which 
bad  ttnicL  him  on  tbe  place  where  be  felt  the  pain,  but,  laying  bia  band 
on  tbe  spot,  be  felt  that  hit  sword  was  gone,  while  tbe  pain  became 
more  intense  beneath  bis  presBure.  He  groaned ;  be  endeavoured  to 
speak ;  when  tuddealy  all  the  faces  of  that  multitude  were  turned  to 
one  qaarter  of  the  church.  He  looked,  and  saw  a  pulpit,  from  which  a 
figure  gradually  arose ;  first  a  bald  forehead,  then  tbe  eyes,  tbe  whole 
face,  a  long  and  white  beard,  till  he  recognized  the  features  of  Father 
Cbristopber.  Glancing  around  tbe  audience,  tbe  monk  at  last  fixed  hi* 
^ea  on  l>on  Rodrigo,  raising  bis  band  in  the  same  attitude  he  bad 
ntely  nsed  in  tbe  palace.  Rodrigo  ■[»«ng  fcvward,  a*  if  in  desperation, 
to  grasp  the  band  thus  extended  g  the  sound,  which  was  almost  stifled 
in  bis  ttiroat,  burst  forth  in  a  wild  cty,  and  he  awoke.  The  arm  wbicb 
he  had  actually  raised  in  his  sleep  dropped  by  bis  side ;  it  was  some  time 
before  his  wandering  senses  returned,  or  be  could  open  his  eyes,  for  the 
light  of  day  seemed  to  glare  upon  them  more  fiercely  tiian  the  lamp  bad 
done  the  night  before.  Graduidly  he  recognized  bis  bed  and  bis  chamber ; 
be  perceived  that  all  was  a  dream  ;  the  church,  the  ghastly  crowd,  the 
preacher,  all  were  gone;  all — but  that  fearful  pain  in  the  left  side.  At 
bis  heart  too  be  ficlt  a  quick  and  painful  heating,  a  noise  and  hissing  in 
his  can,  a  fever  within,  a  heaviness  in  all  bis  limbs,  more  painful  than 
when  he  bad  gone  to  bed.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  ventured 
to  examine  the  place  where  be  felt  the  pun  ;  at  last  be  looked,  and, 
ahnddering,  perceived  a  swollen  and  livid  spot  upon  bis  side. 

"  He  saw  that  bis  hour  was  come ;  the  fear  of  death  seized  him ;  and 
with  that,  the  dismal  apprehension  of  i>eing  carried  off  by  the  mooatti, 
sod  thrown  into  the  bu^arctto.  He  rang  tbe  bell  with  violence,  and 
Oriso  appeared,  taking  care  to  stand  at  a  cautions  distance. 

"  '  Griso,'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  rising  and  seating  himself  with  ^- 
ficnlty,"  yoQ  have  always  been  faithfiil  to  me.' 

"  '  I  hope  to,  signor.' 

"  '  I  have  been  kind  to  thee.' 

"  '  Moat  true,  signor.' 

"  *  Griso !  I  am  very  ill.' 

"  *  So  I  observed,  signor.' 

"  '  If  I  recover  I  will  be  kinder  to  thee  than  I  have  yet  been.' 

"  Griso  made  do  answer,  but  seemed  watching  to  what  this  preamble 
woald  lead. 

"  '  I  can  trust  none  bat  thee,'  said  Don  Rodrigo—'  thou  wilt  do  me 
tbia  fovDur.* 

"  '  Command  me,'  said  Oriso,  with  bit  usual  submissive  formula. 

"  '  You  know  tbe  bouse  of  Chiado,  tbe  surgeon.' 

"  '  Pferfcctly.' 

"'  He  is  an  bcHicst  fellow,  who,  if  well  paid,  will  keep  an  invalid 
cDDceated  in  his  own  bouse ;  seek  him  ;  tell  him  I  will  pay  him  four — 

scudf  a  visit  j  nay,  more  if  he  requires  it ;  and  bid  him  come  quickly 
let 


— bnt  be  cautious — let  no  one  know  of  it. 
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"  '  W«ll  thani^t  of,'  said  Qiiio,  '  I  ahall  reture  iameiUataly/ 

"  *  SUy,  Griso — k  draught  of  water — I  am  parched — I  caimot  spo^' 

"  '  Ngt  a  drop,  Bignor,  till  the  doctn  comes.  Tbere  u  not  &  nDmeat 
to  bwe.     I  shall  be  at  Cbiodo's  ia  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 

So  nyiog  he  went  out,  closiog  the  door  behind  him. 

Don  RodrigOj  wr^iped  up  ia  the  bed  clothes,  accompanied  him  iu 
thoQght  to  the  house  of  Chiodo,  numbering  his  steps,  and  calculsting 
the  moments  of  his  stay ;  occaaiooally  he  glanced  a  kxji  at  bii  aide,  but 
turned  away  again  with  shuddering.  After  a  time  be  raised  himself  np, 
ttraiDing  hit  eye  to  catch  the  sound  of  Ute  phytitnan's  steps,  and  the 
anxiety  of  expectation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  relieve  the  panga  of  dis- 
ease. At  last  a  distant  murmur  smote  upon  bis  ear,  but  it  seemed  to 
come  from  the  room  beneath,  not  from  the  street.  He  strained  his  ear 
note  iatendj ;  the  soond  was  repealed,  acooa^aaied  by  the  nistUng  of 
ftet.  A  horrible  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  sat  up  with 
pain  and  difficulty  ^  ^>>n  the  sound  was  heard  from  the  adjoioing 
chamber,  at  of  some  heavy  weight  carefully  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  He 
flung  himself  from  his  bed — the  dow  opened,  and  he  saw  before  faim 
two  beings  in  worn  and  dirty  red  dresses,  with  wild  and  savage  conn- 
tenaiices — in  a  word  two  oF  the  m<matti,  white  at  a  little  distance 
bdind  stood  Oriso,  cantionsly  kxAlug  in  at  the  door,  but  taking  ewe 
not  to  mingle  in  the  tumult.'' — vA,  iii.  cap.  xxxiii. 

After  a  desperate  struggle,  Rodrigo  had  been  oTerpowered 
and  conveyed  to  that  cell  m  the  lazzaretto  in  which  he  had  been 
found  by  Renzo  and  Father  Chrialopher. 

We  need  not  pursue  farther  the  melancholy  search  througti 
this  place  of  tombs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Kenzo  at  last  discovers 
Lucia,  weak  indeed  and  languid,  from  the  effects  of  the  disease 
which  she  too  has  undergone,  but  convalescent.  With  the  nup- 
tials of  this  long-persecuted  pair  the  tide  conclades. 

We  have  already  said,  that  it  was  not  our  intentioa  in  the  pre- 
sent notice  to  enter  into  general  remarks  on  the  t^iaracter  <^ 
Manzoni's  novel,  and  we  believe  we  may  compress  almost  into  a 
sentence,  the  very  few  observations  we  have  yet  to  make.  The 
powerful  and  eloquent  passages  we  have  quoted,  it  must  be  kept 
in  view,  exhibit  too  favourable  a  picture  of  the  novel  considered 
as  a  whole.  Its  main  defect  consists  in  the  inartificial  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  the  unnecessary  and  tedious  minuteness  of 
the  historical  notices  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Nothing  for 
instance  can  be  more  tiresome,  than  the  long  episode  of  the  his- 
tory of  Gertrude,  the  abbess  of  the  cOnvcmt  in  which  Irticia  first 
takes  refuge,  a  personage  whose  stmy,  tiresome  enough  in  itself,  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative;  while 
the  long  and  tedious  htstoncal  details  as  to  the  fttnine  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  die  commencement  of  the  pestilence,  are  at  once  mis- 
placed and  uninteresting.  In  his  characters  Manzoni  is  tolerably 
successful.     Both  Lucia  and  Renzo  are  well  drawn;  and  the 
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peamntiy  in  nneral  are  cbarftctemtic  and  aatund.  Father 
ChriBtopbftr,  tnonch  he  at  first  attracte  our  attentioD  and  our 
sympathy,  is  a  failure  on  the  whole.  We  are  led  to  entertain 
the  greatest  eipectations  from  hii  zeal  and  his  fervent  piety,  yet 
he  does  really  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Besides 
tbie,  he  bears  too  close  a  resemblance,  in  some  points,  to  Cardi- 
nal Borromeo;  and  we  think  that  his  character  should  either 
have  been  omitted  entirely,  or  materially  varied.  But  we  take 
leave  of  Manzoni  on  the  whole  in  great  good  humour;  not  di^ 
posed  certainly  to  think  his  powers  as  a  novelist  at  all  eaual  to  - 
his  ability  as  a  dramatist;  but  willing  to  allow,  that  even  id  this 
tale  he  displays  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  talent,  always  ex- 
cepting his  attempts  at  humour,  vriiich  we  cannot  help  consider- 
ing as  "  veiy  tragical  mirth." 


Abt.  XI,  Die  kathoStdie  Kirche,  httattden  m  Sckusien,  in  ihrai 
Gtbrecien  dargesteUt  von  nrien  ktUhoUuAen  Geiahchm.  Zweite, 
verm.  Avfiagt.     8vo.*     Altenburg,  1827. 

Ths  history  of  the  Roman  Church  appears  to  ub  to  furnish  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  coramoo  adage — that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  History,  indeed,  itself  can  present  few  pictures  more 
striking  than  the  former  power  of  Home,  in  contrast  with  her  pre- 
sent  weakness.  Down  to  the  very  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
spiritual  sway  of  the  Pope  was  extended  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  distant  possessions  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent,  form,  indeed, 
an  actual,  but  a  trifling  exception.  The  mighty  empires  of 
France,  of  Germany,  tfaeBritannic  islands,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  owned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  alteration.  Yet  that  thie 
alteration  need  never  have  taken  plaoe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
might  at  this  day  have  been  recognised  as  the  Head  of  the  whole 
Western  Church,  and  that  its  present  division  into  couatless  sects 
might  have  been  spared,  is  very  probable.  The  Protestant,  iiw 
deed,  willdeny,  with  justice,  that  n^Af  to  Church  dominion  which 
the  Roman  Bishop  challenges;  but  the  reasonable  Protestant  will 
also  grant  the  high  dignity  of  that  prelate,  and  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word^  the  potentior  principalitas]'  of  that  ancient  and 
venerable  see.     He  would  not,  perhaps,  dispute  the  propriety 

'  The  Inpcrfcclioiu  of  ihe  Catbolic  Church,  puticululj  in  Silcsi*,  ciliibiled  bj  a 
Catholic  CIcrgvnuui.     Second  edilioD,  enlarged,  Syo. 
t  Sm  Lao?!  ConfcKKc  widi  fbber,  p.  J7I. 
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of  the  selection  of  the  Biriiop  of  Rome  to  preaide  in  the  Council 

of  the  Church,  with  the  full  anderttanding  that  hia  power  is  tnly 
an  executive  one,  and  subordiaate  to  that  of  the  Council  itself. 
Nor  might  he  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Christian  Church  from  being  at  unity  within 
herself,  and  from  having  a  settled  source  for  the  regulation  of  ker 
discipline.  He  will  remember,  too,  with  respect  and  gratiUide. 
the  many  undoubted  and  undeniable  blessings  which  actnall;  did 
accme  to  the  earlier  ages,  from  the  power  of  a  See  which  con- 
trolled all  oppression  and  all  injustice  but  its  own. 

But  as  Bucb  a  pre-eminence  as  we  have  alluded  to  would  faavc 
been  founded  on  expetlieDcy,  not  on  i^ht,  as  the  submisfflon  to 
it  would  have  been  wholly  voluntary,  so  nothing  but  a  perfect 
and  entire  purity  of  intention  and  action  in  its  possessors,  vrarthy 
of  their  high  station,  could  preserve  it.  When  it  was  once  seen 
that  they  had  their  own  interest  alone  at  heart,  when  they  benn 
to  claim  as  a  right  what  they  only  possessed  as  a  gift,  when  uey 
attempted  to  extend  the  privileges  of  ^eir  |H«rogative,  and  still 
more,  when  they  attempted  to  confound  the  limits  of  s(Hritual 
and  temporal  power,  their  downfal  became  certain.  Brute  fonx, 
or  superstition,  might  preserve  their  dominion  for  a  time,  nay,  for  a 
time  it  might  be  preserved  by  a  feeling  founded  in  truth,  that  the 
evib  arising  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  were,  in  those  times, 
either  remedies  or  palliatives  of  still  more  fearful  evils.  Bnt  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  bad  sown  die  seeds  of  their  own  destruction, 
and  the  harvest  was  sure  to  ripen  in  its  own  season. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  justified  the  philosopher's  asser- 
tion, that  "  nihil  simulatum  potest  esse  diutumum  j"  and  if  to 
Msehood  in  the  title  to  power,  its  possessor  adds  oppreauon 
and  violence  in  its  exercise,  he  yet  farther  abridges  the  term  of  its 
existence.  These  palpable  truths  were  never  the  guides  (tf  the 
Roman  See.  Its  first  claim  of  a  right  to  spiritual  authori^  was 
unfounded;  its  second  pretence  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  tempo- 
ral business  was  monstrous.  But  these  claims,  evil  in  themselves, 
were  supported  by  means  yet  more  pernicious.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  could  only  be  so  supported,  'rhe  possession  of  power  and 
wealth  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  means  the  most  iniquitous 
were  uuBcmpuIously  used  to  obtain  them.  The  diBcipUne  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  were  altered  and  corrupted,  in  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  ±e  priesthood,  to  give  it  an  unlimited 
away  over  the  consciences  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  an  unlimited  command  of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remember  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  once  taught  at  Rome,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  her  pontiff  that  they  have   not  been 
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taogtit  thronghout  the  Christian  norM  to  the  present  day.  As  it 
was,  those  Christian  truths  wfaidi  were  stt)!  taught  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  though  buried  ia  comt^ton,  were  a  blessing  of  unspeak- 
able magnitude  to  the  European  world ;  but  their  light  misht  have 
afaone  bright  and  unsullied  through  those  dark  ages,  which  ther 
might  ha?e  rescued  from  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  but  on  whicfl 
ibe  miserable  corrttptions  too  often  substituted  in  their  room  tended;' 
in  many  pomts,  to  imprint  a  character  of  darkness  and  of  eril' 
yet  more  revolting  than  its  own.  Is  there  any  thing  indeed  more 
pitiable,  more  melancholy  to  a  true  lover  of  his  kind,  than  to  see 
(what  he  must  see  in  every  page  of  tiie  history  of  the  middle  ages), 
noMe  natures  so  enslaved  by  a  wretched  superstition,  so  dupeid 
by  hypocrites,  so  absolutely  tricked  and  gnlted  by  juggling  and 
foolery,  of  which  the  very  name  calb  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
the  candid  Romanist  of  modem  times?  Is  there  any  thing  more 
grievous  than  to  see  the  best  and  neblesf  feelings  of  human 
Datuie  polluted  and  perverted'  to  the  basest  of  purposes?  Yet 
such  is  the  history  of  die  domination  of  the  Roman  See. 

The  veneration  for  the  departed  great  and  good,  the  love  for 
Ifae  lost  friend,  the  enthusiasm  which  dictates  the  sacrifice  of  every 
^ng  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  the  fear  which  the  penitent 
entertains  of  the  anger  of  the  righteous  Grod  whom  he  has 
offended,  were  the  sources  of  the  odious  trade  and  traffic  in 
bones  and  relics,*  of  the  mass  for  the  dead  paid  for  with  money, 
of  die  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  indulgences,  which 
ultimately  tended  alike  to  the  disgrace  and  the  injury  of  the  papal 
power.  If  reason  had  not  pointed  out  these  things  to  the  Heads 
of  Ae  Church,  if  the  best  and  holiest  prelates  had  not  often 
repeated  and  enforced  Aem,  it  would  yet  hate  appeared,  prior  to 
experience,  that  the  practical  lesson  gained  at  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  thrown  away.  And  no  doubt  it  did  produce 
great  good  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  setting  it  on  its  guard  as 
to  many  bnlts  and  many  errors.  Since  that  time,  for  example, 
vre  have  no  doubt  that  the  lives  of  the  Romanist  clei^y  have 
been,  in  general,+  more  decorous  than  those  of  their  licentious 

*  I^  not  Ibe  wnnrs  ud  eulighlenad  Rnnwn  Catholic  inugioe  thai  we  ipMk  of 
tbw  **  ■  neceuuv  ■djunct  (o  bu  ijilcrn.  BdI  w«  apciik  of  thlagi  that  he.  m  well  •( 
vc,  niuit  iclniit  aid  tiiu  and  do  tiitt;  m^  whirii  hr,  doubtleu,  ■■  well  u  we,  miut 
deej Jy  laiDcnt. 


J  opiiikm.  (p.  79,  80.  &  scq.)  «pccl&llT  f 
nrcil  of  Briien  (in  1603),  (he  feltet  uf  Biiho] 


the  Couircil  of  Briien  (in  1603),  (he  feltet  uf  Biihop  Stephen  of  Freiii 
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«i  die  SyiKidt  of  Vrlttii  (16?3>,  Fienia  (1674),  &c  llie  buJb,  too,  of  Popo  Pint 
IV.  (16Apiil,  l96l)uidof  GreDorj  XV.  (30  Aug.  16tt),  are  reruinljr  very  iliong. 
See  iito  lURie  cilutioDi  below.  Bui  in  Fmnce  we  briieve  the  counlrj  clergy,  prcvkiui 
lo  (be  Beiolution,  to  h»e  been  a  moat  iidniinble  and  ncellent  body  of  men  ;  and  ihe 
noM  «■■  Irnr,  we  bope,  in  the  Tyrol  aud  MutJicia  Germany,  See  alio  MoibeiDi, 
MPt.  ITU  Mct.  3.  part  1.  cL  1.  &  15, 
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predecessors.'  But  slill  the  lenoa  waa  not  efiectuaL  lliefe 
still  remained,  there  still  reoiuiu,  the  same  evil  love  of  on^iut 
qod  improper  authority  over  men's  c<nucieiice>,  and  the  sasie 
absurd  methods  for  acquiriog  it  are  retained  with  a  firm  and 
tenacious  grasp.  The  paid  mass  is  still  said,  the  relics  and  the 
iodulgeBces  are  still  vended,  though  leas  openly  where  Protest- 
antism is  in  great  force.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Pi^mI  See, 
rather  tban  reoounce  these  practices,  alike  repugnant  to  Revela- 
tion and  to  Reason,  is  contested  to  see  the  decay  of  its  avntj 
over  individuals  and  over  nations. 

These  remarks  have  been  susgested  by  the  perusal  of  the  veiy 
singular  work  before  us.  It  »  a  minute  account  of  the  pnc- 
tice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Silesia,  written  wiu  the 
express  purpose  of  exposing  its  errors  and  deficiencies.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  from  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Charch  matters  displayed,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  work  of  such  a  person.  It  is  written,  indeed,  with  a 
q>irit  of  the  most  acnmonious  bitterness,  both  against  the  Roioan 
bee  and  against  the  practices  which  it  authorises ;  but  this  bitter- 
ness appears  to  us  only  the  effect  of  a  deep  and  abiding  coavic- 
tion  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  these  practices  on  the  cause  of  Chxis- 
danity,  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  them,  and  of  the  hopeleasoess 
of  expecting  such  a  reform  from  Rome.  After  this  statement. 
we  need  not  say  that  the  book  is  founded  on  positions  wholly 
inadiuissible  by  strict  Catholics,  and  most  offensive  to  ihem;  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  of  declaring, 
that  we  discover  no  tendency  in  him  to  renounce  a  belief  in 
certain  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  nor  any  wish  to 
lower  the  real  and  just  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

His  work  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  attention  for  nuue 
reasons  than  one.  An  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Church  by  one  of  its  ministers,  the  movements  which,  aa  we 
know  from  other  sources,  have  existed  in  Silesia,  the  rapid  sale 
of  a  first,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  bis  work  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  very  curious  facts  which  he  states 
as  to  the  present  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  combine  to 
give  peculiar  interest  to  this  work,  and  we  shall  ther^ore  make 
DO  apology  for  presenting  to  our  readers  a  somewhat  lengthened 
account  of  it. 

The  work  commences  with  reciting  the  well  known  steps,  by 
which  the  popes  attained  their  supenority  over  other  bishops,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  episcopal  power;  and  with  complaimng  of 
the  various  abuses,  usurpations,  and  corruptiona  of  Chtistiaiu^ 
commonly  and  justly  attributed  to  the  See  of  Rome.  After 
noticing  the  many  attempts  among  Romsa  Catholics  to  obtain 
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remedies  Cor  diese  enb,  be  noticeB-  slfio  the  hopes  enter- 
tained, that  after  the  late  warj  the  moaarcht  of  the  Coatioent 
would  at  length  free  the  German  churches  fram  the  yoke  of 
RcKDe,  and  erect,  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Gennan  Catholic 
churdi,  under  a  contmon  primate,  after  the  example  of  the  best 
ages  of  aDtiqui^.  Those  hopes  were  at  once  disappointed  bjt 
the  an-angements  made  betweea  <Hie  of  these  high  personages 
and  the  Roiaan  See.*  The  exeitioBa  made  by  so  many  excel- 
lent men  for  the  procuring  a  new  and  better  order  of  things 
were  thus  rendered  fruitless ;  and  they  had  the  niorti6cation  not 
only  of  seeing  the  Gennan  Catholic  churches  firmly  6xed  under 
tibe  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  of  seeing  Rome  resort  to  all  her  ancient 
itdhes;  of  witnessing  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  the  creation 
of  fresh  saints ;  and,  especially  on  occasion  of  the  year  of  Jubilee, 

■  leaort  to  the  old  and  disguetiDg  Systran  of  granting  indulgences, 
&ora  what  the  Roman  See  calls  the  superabundant  merits  of 
Jesus  and  the  snnts.f  Prussia  among  other  states  made  a 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  very  fact  Ihat  one  article  of  it  settled 
that  every  bishop  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  see  by  the  Pope, 
•wm  sufficient  to  show  that  all  hopes  of  reformation  were  gone. 
A  man  of  leamiog  and  zeal  could  seldom  be  expected  where  the 
influence  of  Rome  extends ;  and  accordingly  the  Church  saw 
men  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  Wessenbe^,  Drey,  Wan- 
ker and  others,  rejected,  and  mere  bigots  consecrated;  while 
some  who  at  an  early  period  had  spoken  a  better  language  were 
compelled  to  retract,  or  resign  all  hopes  of  promoUon.  To  show 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reformation,  becomes  then  the  duty  of 
a  good  Catholic ;  and  the  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  love  to  the 
cause  of  Christiaoi^  and  the  true  Catholic  church,  offers  this 
volume  as  his  contribution  to  the  pious  work.  His  object  is  to 
show  ID  a  particular  case,  (the  diocese  of  Breslau:l:)t  by  a  detail 
of  particulars,  the  present  state  of  Catholicism,  as  it  respects  the 
education  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  the  instructiou  of   the 

*  Sea  tha  end  of  Ihii  irtkle. 

f  There  ii  a  common  mud  populartraclinltal;  onlbia  point  called  '  Riecolta  dl  oru* 
*iaal,  epic  opera  per  leqDBliKmaititecoiKedutedii  Somrai  PonteAclleS.  Indnlgeim,' 
printKl  *t  Rooie,  '  con  licenta  de'  Snperiori,'  and  dedicated  to  (he  '  Santa  uiiiue  dd 

■  Pargaterio.'  Oar  edition  (Ibe  Mb)  wm  piinteil  in  iSlS,  and  h  it  woli  north  th* 
■ItcDtion  of  thoie  wlia  wiib  to  know  lomewbat  of  the  pnicnl  practice  of  iLe  Church  of 
SiMHi  ander  the  verj  eyct  of  111  aplritual  Imd,  and  gaidtd  b^  hi*  oudiorit^. 

t  IMi  dkxne,  nmglily  ipeBkliiB,  extendi  orer  the  vhole  of  Sileria.  It  u  denribed 
m  (be  Fkpal  Bull  of  IBtl,  u  coiUHtlnaaf  611  panihei,  BOd  u  eubject  ImnKdiatel;  ta 
the  apoMofical  See.  It  derivei  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Calhdic  ph 
iblin  In  Berlin,  Poladam,  Spandao,  PraDkfort  (on  the  Oder),  Stauhi,  and  Sinlinnd 
are  b;  Au  Ball  aMigned  to  it  The  population  of  Silnla  li  n-ckoaad  by  recent  aiM 
Aoritiet  at  two  miUioni,  and  (ha  FrDteMantj  and  Catbolid  ore  tnppoKd  to  be  about 
e^al  In  nuBber,  Tlicra  I*  m  Bnitanilj  at  Biealu,  and  wo  have  Hea  the  naisbec  of 
•tadent*  attending  It  ttated  at  fonr  or  fiie  huodrcd. 
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people,  Kod  the  worship  o(  God.*  The  immediate  cause  of  Im 
directing  himself  to  this  especial  quarter  was  the  appemaceof 
two  pastoral  letters  from  the  prince  bishop  of  Breslaa  to  hi 
clergy  in  the  year  19fi5.  One  of  diese  was  ia  L^tin;  die 
other  in  German,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  dte  clergy,  as  in 
writer  BUggesta,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Latin !  ITiey  were 
written  in  a  kind  and  truly  pastoral  tone  <rf  feeling  to  the  cter^, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  Oirisdui 
cause.  They  sounded  like  the  voice  in  the  desert  to  the  Silenta 
clei^,  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  cathedral  nothing  but  drcn- 
lar  orders  for  fasts,  or  for  collections,  and  injunctions  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  diocesan  service.  Etc. 

Yet  white  ^na  u  freely  admitted,  while  it  is  also  admitted  tint 
such  pastorals  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  required,  had 
the  diocese  been  in  the  state  it  ought  to  be,  they  could  do  Ultle 
good  under  existing  circumstances.  Coramonfriacea  on  (be 
excellence  of  Christianity,  however  eloquently  expressed,  aad  ge- 
neral exhortations  to  the  clergy  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous,  are 
quite  out  of  place  where  all  is  corrupt  and  disorderly.  1^ 
nghl-minded  Christian  looked  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  long  ex- 
pected bishop  for  a  declaration  of  his  clear  perception  of  the 
wants  of  his  diocese,  and  faia  resolution  to  supply  them ;  and  for 
a  call  to  the  most  learned  and  active  of  his  clergy  to  rally  round  bim 
and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours.  They  remembered  the  pastoral 
letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Saltzbnrg,  as  vcHI  a*  the  ordinances  (rf 
the  meritorious  Von  Wessenberg  for  the  bishopric  of  Constuc^, 
and  hoped  to  hear  a  similar  address  to  themselves.  The  dinp- 
pointment  of  this  last  hope,  says  the  writer,  is  his  inducement  (o 
come  forward  and  state  the  miserable  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
the  existing  practices,  errors  and  deficiencies  vriiich  are  hnseiiteil 
by  all  sincere  Christians,  but  which  cannot  be  amended  eicrpt 
by  the  interference  of  the  higher  powers.i" 

First  among  the  evils  of  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  is  the  plsn  of 
education  for  the  clergy.  After  leaving  the  uiuversity  where  bt 
prosecutes  his  theological  studies,  (and  where  the  author  bisii 
at  great  imperfections),  the  student  removes  to  the  clerical  seou- 


■  Fcrbi|M  one  proof  thai  the  comp1uDt«  of  the  writer  ira  fbanded  in  tralk '»,  ^ 
the  n>j  pointi  he  conpltiii*  of  ore  thou  which  hsve  uaihrmtj  excited  the  ■V'fl 
■ealMi  Calbolict.     An  indri  to  the  sabjrct)  treated  of  io  tbe  Svood  cf  I1Hd)>  ■■»" 


-f-  llM  writer  here  Introducei  (Ihongh  doI  tptj  leuontblj)  ■  jmt  complwnl  •P'^ 
■MdeiD  CathoUcUabopifor  tbeti  Uleoeu.  Thej  niHjp  preach,  and  nnJj  eRDiiS 
niH*,  but  ire  conlrnlfd  to  eihibit  their  ponp  on  jcwid  (cstivals,  while  the  <»'} 
W>liop«  wen  ever  at  tbe  iltu  engaged  in  the  pnidic  office*  of  the  chorch  and  to  prc*"^ 
ing  (he  G<Mpet. 


nary.*  The  ejuuniaatian  previpoa  to  his  entrance  is  bo  con- 
temptible,  as  to  be  coiuidered  a  degradation  by  every  penon 
who  haa  made  the  least  uae  of  his  time  in  the  university.  It  lasts 
half  an  hour  and  is  wholly  oral.  The  spirit  of  the  iostitutioD  ia 
completely  moDastic.  The  fiist  dieciplioe  is  a  aeries  of  heartless 
exercises  continued  for  fourteen  days,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  the  future  priest !  Morning,  noon,  and  oight,  what  is 
called  devotion  ia  practised  in  the  chapel ;  legends  of  saints  are 
read  in  Latin,  litanies,  meditatiiHiB,  &c  &c  The  whole  day  ia 
frittered  away  in  these  heartiest  exercises,  and  in  attendance  os 
the  cathedral  service.  The  only  study  pursued  is  the  reading  a 
most  miserable  compound  of  mwal  theology,  pirated  by  some 
rector  of  the  seminary  from  the  Jesuit  Voit's  treatiae.f  Not- 
withstanding the  decided  condemoation  of  thia  wretched  book  by 
competent  judgea,  its  uae  is  still  persevered  in,  and  an  examina- 
tion in  it  is  die  only  one  required  previous  to  entering  holy  or- 
ders. It  is  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  a.  apecimeu  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show  its  nature,  and  shock  every  person  of 
commoD  sense.  Q.  '  How  many  kinds  of  attention  are  there  in 
usiw  the  breviary  1'  A. '  There  are  three ;  the  least  is  attentioo 
to  tne  words,  as  containing  the  word  of  God,  and  thia  suffices,  as 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  nuns  (who  must  use  them  without  know- 
ing tbeir  meaning).'  Q.  '  Can  the  breviary  be  used  while  one  is 
hearing  mass?'  A.  '  According  to  Cajetan,  this  is  a  sin,  at 
least  a  venial  one;  and  at  all  events  it  is  a  fraud.'  Q.  '  Where 
must  the  breviary  be  used  ? '  A.  '  The  place  ia  not  fixed ;  for 
a  reasonable  cause  it  may  be  used  while  lying  down,  sitting,  or 
standing.  The  council  of  Treves  iu  1549  forbad  its  being  used 
in  a  walk  of  amusement.' — With  respect  to  esteraals,  the  pupils 
are  merely  taught  to  go  through  the  church  service  like  machines; 
and  as  to  iostructiou  in  the  art  of  catechizing  or  of  teaching 
others,  nothing  more  is  done  than  sending  them  for  a  couple  of 
Sundays  to  the  cathedral  school  to  hear  the  catechtst.  The  art 
of  preaching  is  taught  by  making  each  student  in  bis  turn  pro- 
duce a  sermon,  which  is  read  on  Saturday  duriug  dinner,  and 
preached  at  the  early  church  service  die  next  day ;  whether  it  is 
oia  own  composition  or  not,  whether  his  action  is  good  or  bad,  is 
reckoned  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Any  study  of  the  bible,  any 
attention  to  the  higher  order  of  studies,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 

loniui  CMthoticcouiitrieialnioltiKce>«Bi7appeii- 
.  BD  exams  article  (tbe  Slh)  for  Iheii  ci 

- 1  Wntlemberg  (Jqm6,  1817).    And  «  _  „, 

Bidl  (or  PnuiU  Ulrectt;,  u>d  iudirecll;  iu  that  for  Hanaicr. 

t  Ftantlic  Report  of  OicConiausiioiiera  far  IiUh  Eduotioa  lUcl;  printed,  it  Bppean 
ttiat  out  of  eigbi  putt  of  tbecouncM  Bfajiroatti,  Etc  coaiiil  of  Thcologu  Murtlii. 
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tioa.  Instead  of  awskeniitg  a  spirit  of  derotioit  b;  die  use  of 
proper  hooks  m  German,  the  students  are  confiDed  to  the  JjaOa 
breviary,  &c.  The  necessity  for  such  an  educatioa  as  might  gin 
the  students  a  proper  sense  of  dieir  station,  increased  as  it  is  b; 
dte  rough  manners  and  wild  conduct  of  some  of  titem,  is  quite 
forgotten.  A  scandalous  chronicle  might  indeed  be  fiOed 
with  dieir  wild  excesses;  while  smoking,  gambling.^and  ain^ 
ing  obscene  songs  are  among  their  habitual  amusements.  The 
interna]  arrangements  of  the  seminary  too  are  most  objection- 
able; thirteen  sleep  in  each  room,  which  is  withont  a  stove, 
'  and  no  one  has  a  private  room,  however  smalt,  for  study  and 
retiremeut;  two  rooms  only  are  allotted  for  the  whole  to  live  in 
and  receive  instructioQB.  In  this  miserable  institution,  w4udi,  be 
it  remembered,  is  under  the  especial  management  of  Ae  hidtop 
and  chapter,  Irom  six  to  twelve  months  are  wasted,  to  the  regnt 
of  the  ciecent  students ;  to  them  it  b  most  misdiierous;  and  to 
the  stupid  and  riotous  it  can  give  no  instruction,  but  that  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  concealing-  their  vices  under  the  mask  of  hjrpo- 
crisy.  There  is  indeed  but  one  voice  of  disgust  raised  against  this 
seminary  throughout  the  diocese;  yet,  notwithstanding  ^e  evils 
produced  by  an  institution  sending  forth  such  a  Avretcfaed  priest- 
hood, and  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  poured  out  on  the  lires  of 
the  clergy  for  the  last  ten  years,  Uiere  are  persons  so  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  actually  to  wish  to  separate  the 
theological  faculty  from  the  university,  and  place  the  whole  edn- 
cation  of  the  clergy  in  the  hands  of  this  miserable  seminary. 

Bat  from  the  system  pursued  for  educating  the  priest- 
hood let  us  go  on  to  see  its  fruits  in  dieir  lives.  While 
the  author  allows  that  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Breslau  is  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  men  who  discbarge 
Aeir  duties  in  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  and  piety,  he  la- 
ments that  there  is  also  a  large  mass  of  priests  without  any  sense  of 
their  station  or  their  duty.  Ignorant,*  and  so  averse  from  study, 
that  they  rarely  or  never  read  even  a  newspaper ;  they  are  mi- 
serable preachers,  and  such  negligent  instructors  of  the  young,  as 
not  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Catechism.  Their  duty  be- 
comes a  form,  they  hate  the  very  trudis  they  teach,  and  the  mys- 
teries they  administer;  they  consider  their  glebe  as  die  only  field 
they  are  to  labour  in,  and  there  they  work  like  their  servants.t 
quarrel  with  their  parishes,  and  degrade  themselves  by  drunken- 

*  MuiT  of  Ibem  (p.  PO)  have  no  Oermim  Bible  in  theii  bouaci ;  iind  muij  Lodtcnn 
pesniiU  turn  rod  more  of  tbe  BU>]e  tbio  nuuiT  Romui  Catholic  priuci. 

+  Tbe  uithor  npetu  ihU  lUtemeDt,  (p.  It4,;  where,  in  mentloDiDg  the  poverty  g( 
vtm  UlctHubentB,  irboie  incoine  n  InHn  3M.  la  iM.  per  uiuum,  he  ujrs  the;  incKue 
Uiii  lij  the  ibMlute  iweat  of  thdr  b(0«,  bj  auuuui  IkbaDr  in  tbe  leldi  villi  (beli 
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ness  and  low  pn^ijprcy!  Some,  again,  who  ate  aohamcd  of  tbeir 
calling,  Uy  aside  all  appearance  of  it,  and  aim  at  beconung  mere 
fiae  gentlemen,  and  showing  the  world  that  they  believe  nothing 
which  they  teach !  How  absurd  is  it,  while  thii  is  the  case,  to  talL 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  being  contemptuous  towards  the  Clei^ 
and  towards  Religion !  Hie  cloud  of  superstitious  reverence  a* 
longer  envelopes  them,  and  they  must  depend  on  the  real  dignitf 
of  their  office  and  on  their  own  character  for  obtaining  respect.* 
But  the  author  seems  to  have  little  hope  that  they  can  ever  irftaia 
to  that  respea  while  the  law  of  celibacy  lasts.  His  statanent  of 
the  evils  arising  from  this  regulation  among  the  Silesian  clei^  is 
very  painful.  One  would  think,  he  says,  that  they  acted  on 
Erasnius's  axiom,  that  concubinage,  and  not  Diarri^e,is  permitted 
by  Rome.  A  Silesian  priest  may  be  as  profligate  and  have  M 
many  children  as  he  pleases,  and  w>  notice  it  ta/ten  of  it,  unless 
the  complaints  of  his  pariah  are  too  loud  to  be  slighted;  then  Af 
is  only  removed  to  4motlier  cure,  and  if  be  is  an  incumboit,  he 

t  'We  do  not  tbiok  jtrr  bigUj  of  the  nitiHir'i  iritdnm  Id  dnUDg  Tensdira  fbr  tlM 
enli  be  compluni  of.  Here,  in  *erj  propalj  TecoDHDending  ILlenitureu  the  mesiu 
of  Ifaproimg  the  clergy,  be  adnses  thit  the  biihap  ihoald  give  out  lubjecta,  at  certain 
timet,  aod  indit  on  aU  Ibe  yonng  clergy  writing  on  ttiem.  Tbeo  be  recommenda 
boak-dolM  uid  book  coUectiooj,  and  paitoral  conftrence*  and  Tiwtatioui,  Dsder  proper 
regDlatioiis.  Tbe  tvo  last  may,  donbileis,  eic'ile  mucli  zeal  and  actiiity  ;  the  two  foc- 
nicr  it  ii  quite  ibtard  lo  leckon  oo.  The  fint,  indeed,  ii  iiaprBcticablej  and  the  se- 
cond, though  uieful  to  tlioia  iaclined  to  read,  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  arc  not 
He  nentiou,  iDcideinaUy, «  carioui  tact,  that  the  biihop  has  latdy  iuoecl  an  order  to 
examiDe  all  the  books  in  the  handi  of  that  part  of  the  detgr  called  chaplain*.  Whelbei 
this  was  done  to  depriTC  them  of  Hberal  book),  or  by  making  tlicm  ashamed  of  baring 
u  few  to  incite  them  to  pnrchaae  more,  the  author  does  not  know.  In  tbe  latter  caie, 
ke  airaetts  that  the  fame  exandnation  would  be  more  appUc^lc  to  the  tkber  clan  of 
incambeiits ;  lumy,  very  man*  of  whom  net er  bay  a  new  Ibet^gical  work,  from  ona 
yeur't  end  to  another.  The  'beat  of  his  luggealions  are  those  relating  to  ntitalioni, 
which  he  coocludei  by  wiihing  for  a  refi*al  of  the  primiliie  practice*  of  tbe  Uihop** 
calling  tbe  clergy  to  council,  and  of  their  electing  him.  Hit  accoanc  of  (be  picrat 
neetinp  of  the  dergy  ii  rather  amusing.  The  ardi-priett  Tiud  raice  a  year,  or  rather 
famataa  the  riergy  to  lui  residence,  and  some  of  theie  penona  are  reiy  fond  of  ahow- 
mg  tbdr  grandenr  hy  making  a  fine  procosion  lo  chnrch,  with  cmeihi,  ichaela, 
clergy,  &c  Tbot  they  go  biKk  to  brei^fast,  and  lo  talk  of  iadifiercnt  mattera.  Tbe 
popaetable  oncx  hidd  Ihmr  toagnea  in  diBgnit.  In  aome  of  these  roeetii^a  the;  have 
giuid  diiirien,  for  which  Ihcy  pay  foar  Ihaleri  a  head,  (aboat  twelve  ahillingi);  in 
otbrn,  they  are  not  lo  luinrious.  This  howivei,  is  poor  stuff  to  ground  aecuaaliom  on, 
— The  anhor'a  rtdecdoss  on  the  want  of  bo<Aa  among  the  Sileaian  clergy,  nail  on 
tbovghti  lo  (he  stale  ot  their  EngUab  biethi«n,  Tbrf  do  not  appear  to  n*  happUj 
Btaated  in  this  respectj  for  the  incomes  of  a  very  lai^  portion  of  them  will  not 
aiabte  them  to  purchase  more  than  a  very  scanty  nnmbcr;  and,  in  this  boasted  age 
Bd  country  of  light  and  reawn,  thera  is  a  lamentable  want  of  pDblk  oollectiona. 
Eo^and  ia  bebind  most  couttiies  in  (hia  respect ;  very  far  behmd  even  luly,  which 
>lw  consider*  lost  in  bigotry  and  barbariam.  Eicept  in  three  or  four  great  towns  ihera 
are  no  public  collecttoni  in  England.  And  although  we  preaume  there  will  looii  b« 
■a  abondance  of  Repositories  for  woiks  on  steam  enginea  and  circular  saws,  wa  fear 
there  is  little  protpwt  of  asy  general  establiibment  of  collections  of  standard  worki 
and  books  of  reference  in  tbe  ancient  and  modem  langnaget.  For  history,  and  liiera- 
tare,  and  poetiy,  and  divinity,  ctui  only  iiinn  dwd's  mmdi,  tad  wc  want  to  ibrm  tbcir 
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receives  dsring  bis  absence  whatever  rime  of  his  iDcome  is 
not  required  for  the  payment  of  the  person  who  does  hn  dntj  !* 
The  most  serious  charges,  however,  as  to  pR^gacy,  seem  to  mt 
on  the  class  called  chaplains,  who  answer  nearly  to  our  astistajtt 
euratei.  They  are  appointed,  not  at  the  request  of  the  iDcum- 
bent,  (who  often  knows  nothing  of  their  coming  till  they  and  their 
baggage  are  in  his  court-yard,  and  to  whom  they  are  often  a 
source  of  bitter  annoyance,)  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Supenors 
of  the  Church.  Tlieir  conduct  is  too  often  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  proflizate.t  and  still  oftener  only  so  ^r  moral  as  not  to  shock 
decency.  If  the  incumbent  complains,  the  profligate  chapIaiD  is 
only  removed  to  anodier  station;  and  if  he  disgraces  himself 
there,  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  till  he  pollntes  and  poisons  a  whole 
district. 

But  the  incumbents  themselves  are  declared,  by  the  author,  to 
be  very  open  to  the  same  chai^,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  degree; 
and  he  instances  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  knowledge 
—one,  where  rfie  incumbent's  profligacy  was  carried  to  such  s  pilch, 
that  the  parish  stated  dieir  resolutiou  to  become  Lutherans  unless 
he  were  removed.  And  what  proves  the  dreadful  state  of  de- 
piadation  into  which  too  many  of  these  unhappy  men  are  fallen, 
IB,  ftat  in  their  convivial  meetings  they  commonly  relate  the  roost 
profligate  stories  of  others,  while  some  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
their  own  b&my. 

No  punishments,  no  reduction  of  profligate  priests  to  the  class 
of  the  laity 4:  are  likely  to  do  any  %fioA,  in  the  author's  opinimi, 

■  Thenrthof  glwi  temt  Kdmncn  Wetta,  (pp.  W mJ  »,)  «diI  tayi,  tbat  be  it 
<nl;  pterented  rrani  ^nog  nan  by  lliiridDgtiwai  ttter  Ibr  a  diAimt  wofk  tma  kik 
The  life  of  Scipio  Ricxi  preienli  biik  oeUneboJ*  detairi  of  tlie  piofiigacj  of  the  Ro- 
mu  CdUiolic  pridlfaood  in  Tdkuij.  See  al»  Dule  hO  ii>  vol.  ii.  p.  S09,  The  k- 
covnti,  >^n,  of  ibe  >tale  of  (he  atnt  bod;  in  Sonth  Amerin,  litily  pna  io  Ull»^ 
Dewlj-publiibed  work,  are  men  more  dlitrtuidg.  HitIhv  memioDed  tbs  lUeof  Bict). 
we  cannot  hnt  opreu  oar  hopei  that  tbat  work  hUI  fail  in  (he  object  whicb  hi  eril- 
nlnded  aalhoT  eTideiilij  hii  in  view.  He  would  aigue  from  the  aboie  to  the  sac,  and 
draw  iarercDcei  aganutChriniaiuty  rnmi  tbe  erfl  litetofaoBe  of  ite  niniilm.  We 
abould,  bowcTcr,  hope  that  an  age  wbkb,  at  lea*t,  ptetattt  to  leawKi,  will  ant  be  de- 
ceifed  by  soch  a  palpable  fatJacir. 

f  SoiDe  ihanMful  ImtMKo  of  tlui  profligac;  are  adduced  in  the  work  before  in,bot 
-Ml  cdijacl  could  be  aoivarcd  bj  reptatiun  tben  bere.  It  will  bo  enough  to  obwne 
I....-.L 1 .. ^  _.,., rubiithoorothofhii* 


dut  In  tba  preface  to  the  aecood  edldon.  the  wdter  uji  1 
bu  not  been  called  into  qoeition  bj  any  one. 

t  The  aathor  here  noticei  the  qnotion  ai  to  the  Tafidlty  of  prieitljr  oScn  done  by 
tiKiM  10  reduced ;  and  ha  incidentally  laenlioDi  a  catioiu  aoecdotn.    The  Mch-prnl 

of  N 1,  three  milea  fioni   N e,  lired  for  nany  yean  io  open  ooocabouae,  h>l 

ebildren,  &c.  Thougb  Ihii  wm  kinwn  everywhere.  Bo  notice  wa>  taken  of  u.  It 
length  the  paiiah^cy  waaloo  loud  to  bejileiiced,  and  he  wu  compelled  tu  leare  hiibe- 
neScc  Hetonwdbrandy-meitJiBnt,  and  accoitomed  himaeir to  nake  the  Doit  scuf 
dalooi  jokea  on  e*erT  object  aaered  to  Cathollci,  for  the  amoaetnent  of  hi*  cvstooisi, 
who  ilill  called  hio  tlieir  aich-prieit.  When  he  grew  old,  and  could  go  oa  in  hii  atraoEa 
?'V  ™  longer,  be  betook  hinnelf  to  flattn  aud  coart  the  aatboritici  at  tbe  atlit- 
■dniltad  anin  to  the  care  of  aoul)  I 
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Nothing  bat  tliat  pennisaion  to  many,  wliich  has  been  recom- 
mended by  so  many  excellent  prelatei  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
can  work  any  real  refonnation.  The  history  of  die  origin 
of  celibacy,  and  of  tbe  authorities  against  it,  is  given  by  the  au- 
thor at  great  length;  and  must,  no  doubt,  be  equally  useful  and 
interesting  to  his  brethren.  But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers 
with  a  subject  on  which,  in  a  Protestant  country,  there  can  be 
little  difference  of  opinion.  The  error  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
clearly  that  of  pushing  a  good  principle  too  far,  or  rather  of  cai^ 
rying  it  into  action  in  circumstances  to  which  it  is  inapplicable. 
They  who  first  propagated  Christianity  under  circumstances  of  dan* 
ger  and  difficulty,  shoald  not  be  allowed,  perhaiw, '  to  give  hostages 
to  fortune ;'  oor  will  they  be  sensible  of  the  void  which  must  be  left 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  natural  affections,  for  it  will  iu  them  be 
supplied  by  tbe  entbusiaatic  devotion  of  time,  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
heart  to  one  greet  object  But  where  there  is  neither  danger  n<» 
difficulty  to  require  the  exertion  of  enthuBiasm — where  men  are 
called  on  to  dischai^e  their  duties  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
where  those  duties,  however  important,  require  only  sincere  piety, 
and  have  nothing  exciting  and  nothing  stimulating  abont  them— ~ 
sphere  tbe  same  duties  are  to  be  discharged  for  centuries  by  every 
large  body  of  taea,  and  not  by  a  select  few,  it  is  as  unsafe  as  it 
is  unwise  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of  thoce  affections  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  implanted  in  all.  Among  them  there 
will  ever  be  found  some  who  are  devoted,  heart  and  aoul,  to  the 
cause  of  their  God,  and  in  whom  the  full  force  of  affection  is 
turned  to  him ;  but  there  will  be  a  larger  class  well  qualified  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  profit  to  others  and  themselves,  who 
still  require  to  be  cheered  and  protected  by  the  indulgence  of 
tbe  domestic  aflfections.  Deprive  them  of  these — give  them  no- 
thing in  their  hours  of  leisure,  to  interest,  to  cbeer,  to  preserve 
them — and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  idleness  and  vacancy  lead  them 
only  to  those  boisterous  amusements  which,  however  unfit  for  the 
<:'c^g7>  "c  iiot  immoral  in  themselves.  Too  often,  we  fear,  dte 
fruits  t^  &ese  unnatural  r^ulations  will  be  such  as  the  audior  of 
the  work  before  us  describes.  He  hesitates  not  to  reckon  perjury, 
poisoning,  abortion,  child-murder  and  suicide,  among  the  mitts 
of  a  forced  celibacy.  And  even  in  cases  where  such  lamentable 
effects  may  not  follow,  the  want  of  a  happy  home  produces  ef- 
fects entirely  destructive  to  moral  feelii^.  The  priest  becomes 
too  often  a  mere  idler,  a  sportsman,  a  gambler,  or  a  drunkard. 
The  writer  adds  to  this  latter  statement,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
fear  there  is  at  least  much  probability,  the  significant  remark, 
Ereotpta  sunt  odiota;  qaocanque  te  converlas,  htveniea  tales. 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  this  subject,  however  important, 
and  proceed  to  another  also  of  great  importance,  not  ddIv  to  the. 


Mre  i 
But  t 
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d«S7  ibeuaehet,  Wt  to  dw  Cburch  wiuch.  tb«^  B«r*e,  tiz.  the 
pnyvuion  for  tbe  minuuy.  W-e  have  already  noticed  that  b«ndM 
the  beu^ced  clerg;,  there  is  a  clam  called  ckaplauu,  who  are 
MBt,  at  the  pleasure,  of  the  superiora  of  the  Ctiurcli,  to  officiate  in 
pacisfaes  already  provided  with  aa  incumbeDt.  Id  some  cmaea 
there  is  a  triiyng  proviaioii  made  for  ihem  by  Ae  State  (250 
thalera,  or  about  j£S3  per  aanum  with  a  bouse) ;  io  others,  Avj 
are  maiataincd  ^y  the  incumbeat.  They  frequently  take  tbeir 
meals  witfahan,  and  are  waited  oq  by  hisaervanti;  butvery  often 
die  iacumbent  aad  chapluo  live  entirely  apart,  and  do  not  see 
eaeh  other  for  weeks  toother.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  more  tban  one  chaplain  is  appointed,  the  incumbent  leavea 
tfie  whole  cure  of  souls  to  them,  and  gives  hknself -no  furtfa^ 
trouble.  And  thus  an  institution  which,  by  gwing  tbe  young 
■nnster  an  example  and  guide  in  the  parish  priest,  might  pre- 
pare him  for  taking  the  careof  souls hiinself,is rendered mcleM. 
^ut  the  qaestion  before  us  relates  ratho-  to  Ae  provision  made 
for  tbe  chaplains  and  clergy  at  large. 

.  We  cannot,  however,  give  aay  satisfactory  statement  on  this 
point,  without  entering  on  another  question,  which  our  antfaor 
defers  to  a  later  part  of  his  woik,  the  qncsdon,  we  mean,  of  Pri- 
vate Ma»et,  one  of  the  worst  cormptioas  of  the  Roman  Chnrcfa. 

In  the  mass,  says  Pope  Pius  IV.'s  creed,  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  trae,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
tbedead.  Nor  are  diewoids  of  tbe  Missal  less  general  or  less  po- 
sitive. It  could  scarcely  be  credited,  then,  that  the  Church  i^wfa 
teadhes  this  doctrine  should  also  teach,*  or  at  all  events  altow, 
that  a  priest  can  offer  that  sacrifice  fw  tbe  exclusive  benefit  of  an 
individual.  And  prior  to  experienoe  it  would  have  been  still  less 
credible,  that  it  should  allow  that  holy  sacrifice  to  be  absolutely 
brought  to  market  and  vended,  bargained  and  paid  for.  How 
has  ma  happened  ?     The  answer  is  easy  and  clear. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  they  who  attended  the  Eucharist 
brought  oblatioDst  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  necessaries,  for  tbe 
ase  of  the  altar,  die  clei^y,  and  the  poor.  The  ministry  diea  k*d 
no  other  provision,  and  what  was  given  on  these  occasions  was 
for  the  use  of  the  clei^  in  general.  When  other  arrangements 
WM«  mad«  lt>r  their  maintenance,  diese  oblationii{  fell  off.     fiut 

*  We  fatliere  tb*C  it  Uncha  thU  doctdne.  ir  it  doa  not,  what  is  [he  if  niag  at 
the  pbrMca,  [ructm  genenlii,  ipeciali^  it  (pccuJiwiDuu,  ••  applied  Uf  the  amti 

t  See  Bmehmni,  >.  i, 

t  Many  efiorti  were  tnide  to  renew  tliem,  (our  aathor  leren  to  the  Condi.  Huii- 
GOD.  II.  An.  685,  c.  ^  tba  Sjnod  at  Henli,  Aii.  813,  c  44,  Um  CapibUw.  Btf. 
¥ruic.  Lib.T,  c.  >19;and  be  addi,  Uut  me atioii  it  mule  of  them  dora  ta  li«  •Icveatb 
ceiilarj),Mthejirere  judged,  bj  lome  of  the  mut  leslout  raltieis,  to  be  in  ill  reapetfi 
ihe  best  provition  Tor  the  Church.  See  the  ijaoUtk>D  from  Cbryioitoni  and  Ptnudiaif 
■like  eDd«f  Biiigbui'idup4eratef*dled. 
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about  the  eighth  txntuty,*  it  would  seem  that  a  citstom  arora 
among  those  who  still  made  oblations,  (the  richer  classes  we 
presume),  of  offering  money  at  the  Eucharist,  instead  of  the 
articles  formerl;  in  use.  The  money,  however,  waff  tdll  intended 
for  the  Same  excellent  purposes  as  the  original  oblations.-  Uut, 
after  a  time,  the  officiatiog  piiest  learned  to  rob  his  brethren  and 
the  poor,  and  to  appropriate  tlie  moeey  to  his  dwn  ine.'f  These' 
practices  were,  no  doubt,  severely  reprobated^  at  first,  but  they 
continued,  and  matters  stood  thus.  As  the  Aioney  paid  went  to 
tfie  officiating  priest,  the  layman  who  gave  it  begau  to  consider 
diat  he  paid  it  Jot  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  And  the 
richer  laity  soon  wished  to  have  mass  said  at  the  most  convenient 
times  and  places.  The  Church,  to  gratify  them,  ordained  piieats 
by  wholesale,  who  were  mere  mass-readers,  ranked  no  higher 
than  servaots,  ||  and  officiated  when  their  lord  pleased.  But  where 
they  were  not  in  the  houses  of  nobility,  they  celebrated  mass  for 
inoaey  wbenerer  called  on.  Nay,  they  soon  learned  never  to  do 
it  withont  money.  This  went  to  such  lengths  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  forbid  the  perpetual  celebrations  of  mass.  One 
co'uncil§  restrained  the  priests  to  thnce  a-day,  and  another,^  with 
atill  higher  feelings,  forbad  them  to  receive  money  at  all.  They 
M'Ould  say  masses  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
&c.  as  they  called  them,  to  find  where  hidden  things  were  to  be 
found,  &,c.  They  frequently  ordered  penitents  at  confession  to  have 
masses  said  and  paid  for :  and  the  masses  were  of  very  different 
prices.  A  ning  mass  naturally  cost  more  than  a  taid  one.  A 
niaas  at  the  altar  of  a  favourite  saint,  or  where  a  particular  relic 
^vas  kept,  was  sure  to  bring  a  high  price. 

llieD  came  aril  the  iniquities  of  masses  for  the  dead.     The 

•  Ttiai  a  the  perkx)  liieri  b;  ThonMuinua  (Dp  Vet.  et  No*.  DUc.  Ecrl.  t.  iii.  1. 1, 
«.  71.  B.  IS).  BfabiUw)  (Frvf.  in  mc,  Iii.  O.  S.  B.  n.  6t),  Vin  Etptn  (Jm  Ecd.  p.  U, 
Tit.  b,  c.  b,  u.  t),  uid  utiieii.  But  wibb  aulhun  itfer  Ibe  pinctkc  Is  an  euiicr  period. 
li  it  aal  ttij  tty  to  detrnnine  rhe  pohit. 

t  The  MhOT  M*i«  itNt  (he  (JnlmatlM  ot  thii  eMiaia  tn  labe  rorad  IntbeR^hi 
Chrudegmgi  (c.  St,  de  Ereemnajiiii),  where  a  pcmiis^n  ii  giveu  to  e*erj  canonical 
print  (o  applji  Ibe  ntonrj  lie  rcceivn  ■>  he  |ilra*n. 

t  At  earlier  and  punr  periods  of  Ihe  Chuieh.  fithf  n  and  CuuncUi  were  moit  leTcre 
agaiiMt  the  lakiiig  aiij  nfoncyforbapiisin.  coitflrmRtion,  ar  the  riicbariji,  Intthp  cWigJ 
■honld  teen  to  ttti  the  grace  of  Cud.  See  the  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  58.  Condi.  Bncar< 
S,  c.T,  (ed.  Crab),  ors  Brae.  (ed.  Ubbc>  Gelu*.  £|j.  1.  (at.  9;^ ad  £|juc  Lucaii.  c.  7, 
■lid  oilier  authnntici  cjied  bj  Binghmu,  alij  iM]ira. 

I  The  erchbitliop  of  L]  oni<  in  the  nlntli  e; iittiiy  (A^ubard).  laji,  (hai  all  prnoM 


their  lervice.  Some  of  the«  luj  the  tiWi-,  feed  3ie  houndi,  buW  the  hocae  for  the 
ladj,  and  manage  the  hnuie  and  the  rami.  "  The  noble.'' laya  he,  "coniei  to  me,  and 
faj  9,  I  have  got  a  little  panon,  whu  hai  bern  brought  up  amoog  niy  acriuita — pnf 
nttajn  him  for  nie." — Ep.  ad  Bernard,  cocpix'.  de  Jure  et  Frif.  Saoenl. 

i  3FeCoiKil.Saleeon>lad.,(an.lO!tt)e.  5. 

Y  The  CoBDcil  or  TiJedo,  (an.  13M>,  c.  6. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  n.  H  H 


■50^  Catiotiam  in  S^ksi^. 

requiem,  the  s<»Tice  on  the  tliirtieih  d^  aftec  the  death,  (the 
,Treatal),  and  tlie  anniverEary  of  it,  were  nil  fruitful  sourcct  ul 
profit.  But,  most  of  all,  the  priests  were  eoHched  by  the  pei- 
petual  foimdationg  for  masses  to  release  tlie  souls  of  the  departed 
from  purgatoi^.  Then  the  Popes  b^an  die  system  of  granlin; 
prniiugei  to  altars  and  to  priests.  A  mass,  for  instance,  said  ai 
a  giyen  privileged  altar,*  might  release  a  soul  from  purgator^F  n 
once,  and  not  merely  shorten  its  stay  there.  For  such  a  benefil, 
it  was  reasonable  that  a  higher  price  should  be  charged,  than  fur 
gaining  an.  indulgence  for  a  few  hundred  days  or  years.  Th« 
priesthpodj  in  a  word,  made  use  of  all  die  meaus  in  their  hand.- 
to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  superstitious;  and  the  fmit 
of  their  exertions  soon  appeared  in  the  numberless  J'oujutatiwt 
for  masses  to  he  said  for  the  beneht  of  the  departed.  Iliej'  were, 
indeed,  so  enormous  in  number,  that  notwithstanding  it  wat 
alike  the  policy  and  the  wish  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  create 
large  bodies  of  priests,  who  were  to  be  maintained  principalis 
from  this  source,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  sit 
all  die  masses  provided  for  by  these  pious  foundations. 

Various  meanawere  resorted  to  by  priests  and  convents  thus 
overburthened.  The  priest  who  had  received  a  certaia  sum  ios 
saying  a  mass,  paid  a  less  sum  to  another  not  in  such  good 
business,  to  say  it  for  him.  Another,  who  had  six  masses,  for 
example,  to  say,  began  with  reciting  six  different  introits,  prayers, 
epistles,  and  gospels;  then  from  the  offertory  to  the  comm union 
he  proceeded  as  directed  by  the  rubric ;  and  after  having  thus 
actually  offered  the  sacrifice,  he  recited  six  different  forms  ol 
conclusion.     Aud  this  passed  for  six  masses. 

Then  the  Court  of  Rome  very  ingeniously  devised  a  method 
■  for  increasing  its  own  revenues.  If  a, religious  foundation  were 
charged  with  more  masses  than  its  members  could  say,  it  com- 
povnded  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  the  payment  of  > 
certain  sum,  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  filling  up  the 
vast  number  of  unsaid  masaes,  on  contlition  of  saying   one  or 

*  TbcM  tbiiiei  an  w  coniaiini,  that  perhipiit  ii  luni[j  wortb  while  la  rrfa  loui 
authoritiei.  The  reader,  bowBTtr,  maj,  if  be  pleaae,  lurn  to  the  Life  of  Ricd.  nl.  ii. 
note  51 ,  p.  194,  (French  etUtion),  where  be  will  find  copiei  of  Iwo  piiiilcget  gnnCiJ 
b?  Giegoij  XIII.  (wlio,  we  believe,  Gnt  de*iKd  Ibe  plan)  Id  aitati  at  J^tqja  aol  in 
IheChurchofifae  AiiuuniiaUitt  Fkireiice.  Undei  llie  Gnt  wai  written — "Tbe  aitliriil 
who  with  In  bare  luasaei  celebralEd  at  Ihii  altar,  mait  pav  Ibree  brt  ftir  ucb."  Tlwit 
li  B  ainiilar  pnvitege  gnnled  Ijj  llie  nme  psiitJIF  to  an  allar  in  the  Charcfa  of  St  Ad- 
thonj  al  PidoB,  where  the  pcieat  can  Tree  a  fi>iil,  "a  at  loo,  a  all'  altrni  arbiuio.' 
The  luaiter-allar  of  vnij  pariah  church  i>  ptieUegtd.  So  it  tiw  altar  0[  tray  dwrck 
uT  RKuliu  monki,  wbcte  the  cborch  hai  Kfen  allan.  Id  the  ijikhI  of  E^toja,  ii  vu 
■tated.  tliat  in  the  dioceae  of  llorence  alone,  iroiij-  huodredi  of  privileged  maMu  tnrt 
•aid  ever;  dav.  Pour  Ricci  argued  in  vain,  thnt  al  this  ntc  there  neicr  castd  be  a  isai 
in  putgatoTj  hi  a  nonKOI  T 
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two,  to  which  the  witty  vulgar  in  Italy  gave  the  name  of 
Mexsone.  The  people  clamoured,  no  doubt,  and  argued,  with 
^reat  truth,  that  if  one  mass  was  as  good  as  a  thousand,  the 
priests  acted  but  a  roguish  part  in  tailing  the  money  for  go  many ; 
and  that  if  one  mass  was  not  as  good  as  a  thousand,  they  were 
then  as  n^uish  in  not  paying  back  the  m<mey  which  they  had 
received  on  conditions  that  they  could  not  fu161.  In  the  one 
case,  they  certainly  cheated  men  in  their  pockets;  in  the  other, 
in  their  souls  and  Uieir  pockets  too.  These  arguntents  were,  no 
doubt,  veiy  strong ;  but  the  priests  had  a  far  stronger  argument  ID 
the  support  of  the  Popes,  and  the  system  went  on^  and  goes  oo 
still. 

Llorente*  mentions  a  Spanish  priest  who  confessed  he  had 
received  die  money  for  1 1,800  masses  which  he  had  never  said< 
And  it  is  upon  recordf  that  in  one  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Venice,  in  1743,  there  was  an  arrear  of  16,400  masses;  and  at 
another  of  the  Cistercians,  in  1744,  au  arrear  of  14,300.  The 
German  work  before  us  also  mentions  it  (p.  100)  as  a  common 
occmrencx  for  priests,  at  their  death,  to  leave  an  account  of 
many  hundred  masses  for  which  they  have  been  paid,  but  which 
they  have  lef^  UDsaid.  These,  however,  must  pass,  lays  our 
author,  for  conscientious,  compared  with  those  who  openly  and 
jusdy,  though  indecently,  profess  that  they  must  take  the  money 
ou  account  of  their  poverty.  It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  learn  from 
him  that  the  disgraceful  trading  in  masses  is  carried  on  to  a 
dreadful  extent  even  now,  and  tliut  the  priests  too  often  confirm 
the  people  in  their  worst  superstitions  for  the  sake  of  it.  Nay, 
be  accuses  them  of  absolute  roguery,  of  tricking  the  people  out 
of  more  then  even  the  regulation  price,  of  devising  all  knids  of 
absurd  festivals  (on  which  they  grant  indulgences)  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  poor,  and  of  saying  masses  for  all  sorts  of  absurd 
and  ridiculous  purposes.  If  the  poor  man  wishes  to  find  what 
he  has  lost,  there  must  be  a  mass  said  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony^ 
Bi  Padua,  while  another  to  St.  Florian  will  guard  his  house 
azainst  being  burnt  down.  If  a  man  or  his  cow  is  sick,  he  gives 
hu  piiest  money  for  a  moss.  If  he  fears  that  the  soul  of  a  friend 
ii  in  purgatory,  he  has  a  good  many  masses  said,  and  specihev 

*  Eogliifa  abridged Tnialitiiat,  p.  Ml. 

t  CollHiaoa  di  Sciittan  di  B«gia  Cjiurudulone,  (Horanca,  1770— t78S),  rol.  ixir. 
P.3K. 

t  TliU  ii  one  of  SL  Anthony's  Ihirleen  privilfgrj.  If  any  of  our  renders  here  a 
concnily  to  know  ill  die  naD>riu«  whicb  i*  IHII  furtti  on  tli'u  iiibjtcl,  we  recOTameiid 
then  la  Mooiignor  Aiubroi^io  Ditlarina'i  kuok,  Dt  Gleria  SmteMrum,  whrrc  tli;y  *Ut 
find  Bu  eipreu  pincgvrii:  oil  (bii  Bow-nrcct  attribute  of  die  Saint.  Ttiey  may  Rnd 
ensngh,  too,  inlheGmitinuiiioii  of  the  BollaiidUU' work,  or  inany  of  the  livci  of  dM 
SaJot,  cipKklly  Arbiwli'*,  prinled  in  177fi. 
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the  numtcr  of  candles,  and  the  dress  which  the  ft'iesl  is  to  wnr. 
He  win  even  beg  the  pHeBt  (as  has  actually  happened  tu  llie  au- 
thor) to  observe,  at  the  momeat  of  consecrating  the  eleoiems, 
whether  the  soul  will  be  released  or  not  j  and  then,  from  tlic 
cradiling  of  the  lights,  or  other  trifling  circumstances,  be  found: 
his  conjectures  as  to  his  friend's  fate !  The  a«cessity  of  payimg 
for  all  this  has  been  so  well  taught,  that  frequeytly,  inrbeu  tltt 
author  has  refused  the  money,  it  has  been  pressed  un  him  b; 
die  poor  devotee,  with  the  remaik.  tliat  tlie  mass  would  be  of  no 
avail  unless  paid  for.  The  baseness  df  misleading  die  people 
into  a  belief  injurious  to  their  moral  habits,  for  the  gain  of  the 
priesthood,  is  touched  on  witii  proper  indignation.  Aod  with 
equal  justice  the  writer  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  sight  cx>n- 
Sbintly  before  his  eyes  of  the  priests  haggling  with  the  poorer 
members  of  their  communion  for  the  uincpeoce*  which  is  the 
fee  for  the  mass !  nay,  of  priests  who  live  in  luxuryi"  yacting  it 
from  wretched  creatures  who  live  on  potatoes  and  black  bread, 
and  never  see  meat  for  weeks  together ! 

Having  llius  noticed  the  stain  brought  on  the  Roman  Church, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  this  disgraceful  traffic,  we  return  to  the 
question  which  led  us  to  it,  the  provision  for  the  clergy.  Some 
of  the  chaplains,  as  we  stated,  have  a  trifie  settled  on  them  by  the 

fDvernment;  others  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  iucumbenb- 
ome  of  this  latter  class  are  very  poorly  endowed,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  want,  an  addition  is  made  to  their  incomes  from 
the  foundation  for  masses  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  then 
they  and  the  chaplains  so  endowed  by  the  Government,  have  the 
masses  to  say.  rreqneiilly,  says  the  author,  a  chaplain  has  two 
hundred  masses  and  more  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  the  jear- 
However,  these  persona  are  most  fortunate  in  comparison  with 
many  of  their  brethren  who  are  dependent  on  the  incumbent.  Tliey 
get  from  30  to  50  thaiers  (from  £4.  10s.  to  £7.  lOs.)  per  aii- 
num,  with  part  of  their  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  (not  such 
good  wages  as  are  given  to  a  footman,  bailiflf,or  cook,  in  Silesia, 
for  iheif  get  as  much  money,  their  whole  board,  Christmas^boses, 
and  linen  for  shirts) ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  left  to  them  by  the  lazy 
priest,  who  looks  on  them  as  hirelii^,  puts  them  under  me  orders 
of  his  landlady,  and  stints  them  in  their  food.  And  this  is  the  re- 
compense of  twelve  years  education ;  this  is  the  stipend  on  which 
the  poor  chaplain  is  to  clothe  himself,  to  buy  books,  wid  procvrc 

*  Six  9il*et  gimclien.    11ie  illrfT  groicli  ii  abuul  Ifd. 

t  It  inay  be  curivut  to  mculiuu,  a*  h  prwjf  of  Ihe  dicHpiioi  of  liiing  in  Silciii,  llitt 
llie  iiicanie  of  IhCK  iuiwieui  priesU  in  lOUO  tlulen  (ur  khout  £lML)  per  uuhh. 
■Dd  teen  mare  I  llic  aulhur  inmliuiu  aubscquently  (p.  194)  Uiat  (Jkr  ii  ■.du  af 
uuiuintwuti  wiih  aul,v  itdO  oi  300  iliilen,  i.  t.  Irhii  '£i7.  tu  £U,  per  ttmuD. . 
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fluch  accommodations  as  are  proper  for  him.  What  wonder  crr 
it  be,  then,  that  these  wretched  people  drive  the  most  scandalous 
trade  in  masses,  and  are  a  disgrace  lo  their  profession?  Nor  in . 
better  cures  are  they  of  much  service.  In  a  large  parish,  wheie 
the;  live  with  the  priest,  they  are  too  far  from  the  distant  pails 
of  it,  they  are  known  only  as  hirelings,  and  so  often  changed  that 
many  places  have  three  new  chaplains  in  a  year  ! 

But  if  we  pass  on  to  the  benetices  and  the  disposal  of  them  in 
Silesia,  the  picture  is  almost  equally  painful.  Reason,  dut}*,  and 
the  best  church  regulations,  (as  for  example,  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,)  require  merit  to  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of 
incumbents.  That  canon  indeed*  requires  an  examination,  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  examiners  of  the  candidates. 
But  it  is  disregarded  in  Silesia,  where  the  patronage  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  bishop,  the  government,  and  individuals.  Afters 
person  is  appointed,  the  bishop,  as  a  mere  form,  asks  him  a  fiw 
questions  in  moral  theology.  Mere  interest  prevails.  Bojsnre 
put  in,  while  excellent  chaplains,  who  have  been  in  service  for 
years,  are  left  to  Btarve.i'  And  when  an  incumbent  is  presented, 
he  has  to  pay  a  fourth  partj  of  the  real  value  of  the  benefice  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  is  not  invested  till  the  last 
penny  is  paid.  Then  he  has  various  and  large  fees  to  pay,  so  that 
he  must  begin  his  incumbency  by  miserable  parsimony  to  himself 
and  the  poor.  Besides  this,  while  serving  as  a  cbaplahi,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  falling  into  debt,  and  these  debts  he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  savings.     The  consequences  of  such  regulations  are  obvious. 

If  a  parish  is  under  administration,  t.  e.  if  the  incumbent  is 
dead,  removed  for  bad  conduct,  or  debt,  and  a  substitute  ap- 
pointed, the  following  arrangement  takea  place.  In  all  case*, 
the  substitute  gets  18  thalers  (or  about  ^S.  l.^s.)  a  month,  and 
9d.  per  mass  (!)  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  besides.  The  re- 
'    niainder  of  the  income  goes  to  the  spiritual  authorities,  where  the 

'  In  Amtrim,  nndrr  Ihe  tmpcriil  Ecclniaslicd  Law,  the  ume  reguUtion  subilsls. 
Sr«  RccticnbcrgeT'i  Enchiridion  Jnm  Eecl.  toni.  i1.  p.  107. 

t  The  luthor  gmt  m  tutc  cue,  •rlicic,  on  u  vacancy,  ui  ticcllciu  diaiilBiii  khi 
rrconiinmded  hy  tbt  piriih,  md  ■  prii^it  ■[reodj  beneficed  wu  pri-feried.  He  lesvci 
thn  patron't  name  blank,  but  we  pieaiinM  he  alliideg  In  the  biihnp,  rs  ho  has  adopird 

might,  on  rianiinatiun,  affurtl  iwrenl  grwind  for  compluiil,  and  thai  the  palriHI  is 
|>crfn;U;  light  in  resiiling  a  pBlitioii  frtini  the  pariihioraTs.  Right,  we  mean,  for  their 
takes;  l<tt'  thoDgh  at  firat  tlw^  would  iveommend  on  right  urounds,  yet  If  tit«y  coiitd 
diapusu  ot  the  patronaf^,  in  fitiire  ill-dispoMd  or  carcleu  chaplaini  would  couit  the 
(wriali,  or  iliere  would  bt-  >  cnuvneq,  attended  with  alj  the  utuai  ill  caniequeiKei  iif  a 
po|nilaT  (lection.  The  biihop  of  llrcilnu,  it  appran,  hag  revilied  in  future  lo  ffrc 
■way  Ilia  pairgnage  according  tu  the  caiioD  abuie  alloded  lo ;  but  Ihe  Toyal  and  private 
|»trona|e  i*  Mill  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  wny. 

}  It  is  »t<]  that  iliii  nnneir  gaa  to  tile  uuinlcniiice  oC  the  Seminary,  but  no  oiy 
kuvw*  whether  it"  ■-■ ■  "  ' — 
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incumbent  is  detd,  or  where  from  various  cause*  it  is  not  tfaou^t 
right  to  appoint  one;  to  the  incumbent  himself  tolxn  remmti 
((.T  profligate  conduct  i — to  hia  crediton  io  case  of  debt.  Whil  ] 
becomes  uf  the  money  paid  to  the  spiritual  authorities  is  not  u 
a]l  known. — In  many  cases  it  amounts  to  a  large  Bum-  The 
author  instances  a  parish  which  has  been  in  administratioD  fw 
SO  years,  and  whence  the  present  administrator  has  in  the  last  10 
years  sent  up  2000  thalers.  If  they  go  to  increase  the  bishop's 
or  other  officers'  revenues,  this  must  be  considered  by  all  as  ■ 
perversion  of  their  purpose,  which  is  clearly  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  have  cure  of  souls.  In  Austria  and  Wurtemberv, 
under  the  new  regulations,  thej  go  into  a  fund  for  derical  purposes, 
and  the  author  strongly  recommends  the  same  application  iu 
Prussia.  The  fund*  would  serve  for  the  augmentadoa  of  small 
livings  and  chaplaincies,  the  support  of  respectable  mitiisten 
thrawn  out  of  employment  without  any  fault  of  their  owd,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  clergy.  The  diocese  of  Breslau  has  itideed  a 
house  of  refuge  for  those  persons ;  but  die  author  speaks  with  great 
feeling  and  truth  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  old  and  ioiirm  catholic 
priest,  and  of  the  hardship  of  so  treating  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  most  useful  and  (where  duly  discharged.)  the 
most  laborious  of  offices.  We  fully  agree  with  him.  It  is  indeed 
cruel  to  throw  into  one  common  receptade  men  of  differrat 
habits  and  feelings,  strangers  to  one  another,  and  at  that  tiaie  of 
life  when  new  friendships  and  new  habits  cannot  be  formed;  but 
the  in&rmities  of  age  require  the  privacy  of  home,  and  the  kind 
attendance  and  auction  of  private  friends.     Let  the    faithful 

*  Tlie  anthDr  recomawndi  giving  all  Ibe  newl^  conKcreted  printi  a  daim  for  main- 
teauKe  bj  ihis  fund  ;  and  tlii*  ii  toHTve  ai  Ibetr  title  toorden,  and  to  saTethem  fitm 
ihc  DKCUitir  of  begging  a  title  fromionie  magiitnteorpatRiD.  Tbis  latter  daiue  wHI  be 
nplained  bj  a  reference  to  F»  Paolo')  Hiilorir  of  tbe  CoBDciJ  of  TKPt,  (U  tL  debav  of 
7tb — 18th  April,  Ibii).  No  mun  rauld  be  ordainiHl  pntpsrjj  witbout  a  liile,  and  tn 
the  good  lima  bj  a  lllb  wm  undrr>liiod,  a  diarp  or  srinirir^i  ti  t*  mreuarf.  Bat 
when  cortapliuiu  were  liiirodured,  ■  lidn  wai  lakco  for  a  mianu  Is  lie*  lygia,  TbfO 
the  old  rule,  which  Buaul  to  prarlde  tliat  then  ihould  be  no  idle  deroTBaD,  oaa  to 
■ignif;  that  no  clergy  man  iliould  be  in  waul  m  (arced  to  work  ;  ud  Alei.  III.  aettted 
that  no  oae  ihoold  be  ordained  witboul  a  title  luffideDt  lo  prmide  for  him,  nnleM  be 
had  a  patTvmny.  Then  man;  ihowed  falls  pnwfi  of  a  patrimony,  naq;  sold  their 
palrimun;  ai  hwd  ai  the;  were  otdained,  and  othera  banattd  a  iniB  patrinxiiij  till  lliej 
tteie  oidaiiied,  and  then  reilored  IL 

We  cannot  help  noticing  Ihe  traiulation  of  Fn  Paolo  which  ii  Ijio^  bcfon  u. 
It  ii  b;  Sir  Nalhanaei  Brent,  knight,  who  prefiiea  tu  it  tlie  foUowing  remark. 
"  If  the  tniduoliun  of  tliii  ilorr  haie  made  ittelf  obtcure,  bj  a  ton  near  puiaoancc  of  a 
literal  aente,  wherein  the  idioms  of  two  to  diUcrent  languggea,  ui  the  Hemncui 
and  the  Enftliifa,  cannot  lie  perfectlj  tccondted,  that  ought  to  be  or  now  niuM  be 
eicnted."  Thii  being  inrerureted  meani,  that  good  Sir  Nalhanaei  Brcut,  knigbt, 
knew  very  tittle  diout  the  Httraiam,  ba  eyen  in  tbe  RrtI  three  page!  of  the  IJ»  «( 
Father  Paul  there  are  three  or  four  lentencei  of  which  we  .ean  make  no  leDae  _m 
Engliih.fcirthe  ver;  obTioui  reawn,  that  Sir  Nathanael  could  make  no  vcaat  of  llwiliB 
the  iletraacau. 
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■emuit  of  Ood  in  Ihs  eril  days  be  treated  with  respect  and  ten- 
demess.  Liet  die  «Kertioiis  and  labours  of  his  youth  obtain  for 
his  decliaiog  years  not  only  rest  but  tranquiUity.  Give  hiia 
wfaaUoever  frugal  income  your  parumony  may  be  pleased  to  allot, 
but  do  Bot  traiisplaoi  the  aged  and  decaying  tree.  Let  him  live 
among  those  whose  youth  he  has  endeavoured  to  purify  and  to 
elevate,  and  who  will  respect  and  foster  his  age.  Let  hli 
treinbling  voice  still  utter  the  faint  accents  of  prayer  and  praise 
within  the  same  walls  whidi  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  fervour 
of  adoralioD,  thepower  of  indignant  rebuke,  the  ener^  of  exhor- 
tation, or  the  milder  tones  of  Christian  love.  Lei  him  decay  l^ 
the  bosom  of  them  that  love  him,  and  lay  his  bones  in  the  midst 
of  those  over  whose  mortal  remains  be  has  pronounced  ibe  sad 
£u«well  and  the  joyful  anticipatiou. 

We  pass  over  a  good  deal  which  the  author  has  said  as  to  the 
idleness  of  the  vicars*  of  the  cathedral,  as  having  very  little  except 
local  intn^st,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  the  picture  he  presents 
both  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
means  they  take  to  increase  their  revenues,  is  9  very  painful  one. 
More  priests  than  the  country  requires  are  obviously  ordained, 
because  they  can  be  supported  by  the  traffic  in  masses,  and  that 
traffic  will  therefore  go  on.  Yet,  in  most  cases  it  does  not 
maoitain  the  clergy  in  respectability,  but  barely  keeps  them  from 
starvation,  like  (lie  English  poor  laws,  which  give  life  but  not 
comfort  to  the  poor  whom  they  call  into  being.  The  Archduke 
Leopold  described  this  vicious  circle  very  clearly  to  Ricci.  "  Sons 
moll)  altari,  dunque  ci  vogliono  molte  mesae.  Ci  sono  molte 
mease,  dunque  ci  vogliono  moiti  preti.  Ci  sono  molti  preti,  cl 
vogliono  molti  altari."  In  Tuscany  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  and  ws 
fear  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  pariah  priests  are  sadly 
paid.  Ricci  evMi  declares  (Life,  tome  ii.  p.  13,)  tbat  in  Tuscauy 
they  almost  wantied  subsistence.  This  is  a  great  scandal  on  the 
church  or  the  government.  For  while  it  is  believed  that  religion 
is  true,  or  even  useful,  it  is  quite  clear  tliat  tbejr  who  teach  it  should 
receive  such  a  maintenance  as  will  keep  ihem  not  in  luxury  but 

■Tbe  bosneu  nf  the*r  ttcin  ii  to  md  tbe  wonb  of  the  Breriacy  in  the  place  of 
Ibe  unon,  In  muy  eua>  dUimutkB)  are  obtaiiicd  fnHn  noiliiis  Ihe  Bntiirj, 
nhich,  Bji  Ur.  Blipco  While,  occii|>iei  ■  &>t  mder  an  liour  and  ■  half  eierj  dij ; 
bihI  in  more  will,  according  to  ihe  author,  readini;  tlie  Breriary  i>  oinilird  wiiboM  any 
digpenatiuii  (p.  98.)  Tbt  writer  in  Ihe  Allg.  Lit.  Zcitung,  furAuguit,  mcndum  an 
aniHting  anecdote; — ut  oU  canun,  who  «u  piFticuIar  at  to  bu  Bnviary,  ai  well  » 
rery  fond  of  arhut,  Died  to  pUj  un  till  the  hour  for  reading  irrived.  TJwn  he  put 
doiTii  a  tabatilBIs,  (tond  behind  hii  chair,  going  over  Ihe  Breviary,  uid  directing  uliat 
card!  •honid  be  pUjed.  Tbe  utbor  i*  ver;  aeT^rr  o»  ihe  Bretiaij,  wbicli  be  call*  a 
work  of  bubaiisBi  wd  rapeniitiuti — alitKlua  theCbriiUauieli^au,  &c,  &c. 
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retpectability.  This  part  of  the  audior's  ease  ^ainsf  hit  chnrcb 
we  therefore  hold  fully  proved. 

We  pass  from  these  subjects  to  one  of  a  very  different  nature, — 
the  means  taken  bj  the  Catholic  church  for  educating  and 
instructing  the  peopl«.  The  author  declares  these  to  be  so  im- 
perfect and  deficient,  that  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  knows  what  reli- 
gion and  Christianity  are, — that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  ^though 
they  can  all  repeat  the  catechism,)  can  explain  what  are  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  piety  of  the  multitude  consUts  in 
geRing  a  great  many  indulgences,  making  vows,  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  twice  a  year,  observing  the  fasta  pharisaically,  going 
to  procesaions,  hearing  many  masses,  going  ovpr  the  rosary,  &c. 
attending  confession  and  the.  sacrament,  mvoking  the  Romish 
aaints,  worshipping  their  images,  &c.  The  rich  can  be  pious 
when  they  please,  by  sending  others  to  pray,  make  pilgrim^es, 
and  read  masses  for  them.  Jlius  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
is  either  superstitious  and  has  none  but  a  mechanical  religion,  or 
«inks  into  indifference  and  unbelief. 

The  best  means,  the  author  justly  says,  of  instructing  the  young, 
are  good  catechisms,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  that  in  use  in  the 
diocese  of  Breslau,  as  full  of  mere  dry  definitions  and  discussioua 
on  remote  and  speculative  points,  with  nothing  addressed  to  tfa« 
beart,  disgraced  by  tautologies,  assertions  without  proof,  and 
wretched  arrangement.  The  creed  is  explained  without  re- 
ference to  practice.  In  the  sacraments  all  is  made  opuj  opfratum. 
Instead  of  Christian  morality,  there  is  nothing  but  definitions 
of  sins,  the  eight  beatitudes,  fasting,  praying,  and  alms^giving.* 
This  is  too  often  taught  iu  the  letter  only  by  tiie  chaplain,  while 
the  priest  does  not,  perhaps,  come  for  a  year  together  into  the 
school.  In  what  a  state  do  the  young  then  come  to  die  com- 
munion? Can  it  be  surprising  that  the  Catholic  population  is 
so  tiar  behind-hand — that  it  depends  so  much  ou  letten  and 
forms — that  it  paiticipates  only  mechanically  in  the  wor^p  of 
God,  is  obstinate  against  all  ameliorabons,  and  dependant  on 
blind  superstition — that  indifference  and  unbelief  on  the  other 
hand  prevail  more  among  Catholics  than  among  any  other  class  of 
religionists  ?  Some  again,  disgusted  with  all  thay  see  and  hear 
in  their  own  church,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  a  book  called 

•  A>  «pfdiTi«u,  the  fbUowIng  «rr  enrloiii : — 

Q.  'OiHUnaDEK  taTewbnttbeSonofGodV— 'OwUtlieSoBorGodiKitKdcaB 
ni,  u  Odd,  without  becoiuDg  nianf' — Whit  qoeitiiini  for  children  I  The  Allg^  Lit. 
Zdtun^,  for  AugoK  or  thii  jeir,  inpptin  inotber  cnrioni  pleca  of  inmctkn  froa  tfw 
Hiue  catrchitTD.  '  WhoCTCr  h»  committed  tornfcatron  tm  thna  niiul  do  penucf  <ia 
pu-gitory  we  pceaDme,)  UTeu  yean;  wbocver  hu  committed  five  murder*  fot  an  h>ii> 
(Iretl  jeui.' 
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1  Hours  of  DevotiOD,'  in  spite  of  all  the  renioustrancea  aod  the 
prohibitions  and  curses  of  llie  Priest. 

Next  to  a  good- csfechism,  the  people  should  be  provided 
with  good  books  of  devotion,*  whidi  probably  bare  more  effect 
on  ibem  than  any  other  means  of  initructiou.  As  it  is,  they 
have  only  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  by  one  Cochein,  a 
Capuchin,  full  of  absurdity  and  mischief,  and  disgraced  by  the 
most  seoseless  remarks;  "  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  by  Dionys 
of  Luxemburg;,  another  Capuchin,  in  the  perusal  of  which  one 
doubts  wfapther  to  laugh  at  the  tricks  related,  or  to  cry  «t  the 
wretched  monkish  morality ;  —  and  as  prayer-booki,  "  The 
Golden  Key  to  Heaven,"  "  The  Great  and  Little  Garden," 
"  The  ChrisCiBn  Catholic  Essence  of  all  Prayers,"  "  The  Prajet* 
book  of  two  Sisters,  Gertrude  and  Matilda,"  &£.,  which  contain 
the  most  scandalous  lie9,and  most  contradictory  views  of  God  and 
religion,  of  virtue,  &c.  Nor  are  these  all:  ejaculations  and  short 
prayers  for  a  happy  death,  and  other  means  devised  by  priests' 
avarice,  to  give  an  expectation  of  getting  God's  favour  by  ex- 
ternal means  without  change  of  heart,  are  in  all  hands.  They 
are  bought  by  the  poor,  (who  are  hungry  for  pure  instruction,) 
especially  at  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  are  given  to  them  by 
the  priests.     It  is  only  wonderful  that  they  are  not  worse  and 

*  Vfe  nn  ipcik  posiiirvlv  u  to  the  wretched  boahi  in  oae  iniong  Ibe  RoniBn  Ca- 
thoRca  of  the  lower  unteo  in  Ito];  did  Flanden.  Once,  indeed,  near  Prince  CbigTi 
Tillm  >t  Onii,  we  fuund  uoe  ol  the  liboacEm  on  ■  new  road  reading'*.  Teij  qJd 
itaick  daodeciDiD,  cDoUining  an  abridgenieDi  of  the  Bible,  wilh  nam;  but  ]a 
gciienl  we  f^nd  aoioiigsr  the  Iiallan  people,  onlj  llie  moit  nrelcbrd  iivei  of 
fone  njnt,  fill!  of  absnTdit;  and  of  leTolting  ftliehood,  or  boeki  dI'  devotion 
cqmlljr  nraliiog.  Wa  have  now  lying  before  ui  a  aort  of  pocket  manual  uied  in 
Flanden,  filled  >tith  tlis  itrangeil  Huff!  A  neaiure  of  (he  wound  in  the  lide  of  our 
Lord,  brought  by  Cliarlemagne  fium  Conitantinople  in  a  gold  box  !  WhoeTCr  circle* 
it  about  wilh  bim  cannot  be  hnit  bj  fire,  water,  oritonn.  The  woman  brougtalto  bed 
oo  the  day  the  aeei  it  (ball  live,  and  bave  an  eat;  deliierj.  Whoefet  curiea  it  fmin 
dsvo^on  liikll  beat  all  hit  enimiet ;  uid  the  mere  carrying  it  will  aaic  liim  from  dying 
by  any  bad  death. — Anoiher  prayer  wai  fgund  on  tiie  jcpulchre  of  our  Lady,  in  the 
TaHey  of  Jchothapbat.  Reading  it,  or  having  it  rend  thrlca  a  day,  will  pie  the  nnM 
bleiHup  to  the  dcToleei  a>  in  the  lait  caae ;  and  beiides,  the  Virgin  Hary  will  conie 
and  comlbn  Ihrm  (liree  days  before  their  driiih.  "  Ilim,  a  woman  in  labour  putting 
this  prayer  on  her  ihall  tie  delirrred  directly."  Then  comei  a  letter  miraEulouily 
fbaod  at  Aioi,  tliree  lea|iuei  froia  St.  Marcel,  written  in  Icttera  of  gold,  by  the  hand  of 
Jeaut  Cjiriit  hiauelfl!  Tli*  nunaenac  and  wickodiieu  of  lome  partaof  thii  letter,  (in 
which  tbe  uriter  ii  niade  to  ibieaten  lo  lend  wild  beaiti  to  deiour  all  who  du  not 
beliexe  in  it,)  we  have  not  mtience  lo  tranacribe.  Then  comei  a  revelation  made  by 
ChriN  to  St  SHtabeth,  SL  Bridger,  and  Sl  MelcbtikLa,  in  which  be  Iclli  tbem  thai  b« 
hwihed73,t00  lean  lor  them,  9TM0  drop!  of  blood,  receircd  e«96  blowi,  ttctiK. 
With  reipeci  to  tbe  delivery  of  wonten,  the  luperatilioni  in  Italy,  nay,  in  Honic  itielr, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Catliolieiim,  are  beyoud  belief.  Circumilancei  bave  come,  an- 
thenlicalKl  to.  na  fay  the  fulleit  evidence,  to  maiutlDai,  thai  we  are  pciftcll^  ccnai|| 
(btjF  wpuld  not  be  believed  iii  tiuf  country.  ^ 
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more  degnded  tbui  tb«j  ore  foand  to  be,  witb  such  bot^  to  cor- 
rupt them. 

The  public  church  service  tgaia  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  agea,  in  which  tlie  public  reading  of 
scripture,  eanKst  exhoTtation.  common  prayer  and  ungiog.  par- 
ticipation in  the  communioD,  and  the  use  of  the  mother- toi^ne  in 
the'  Liturgy,  vere  in  use.  The  author  is  very  vehement  gainst 
the  use  of  instrumental  music,  which,  in  his  opinioB,  destroys  de- 
votion; and  he  is  equally  desirous  to  promote  general  aing;ing 
among  the  congregation,  and  to  introduce  proper  hymn  booka 
into  ^e  diocese. 

He  then  enters  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy,  and  laments 
most  feelingly  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  timplicity  and  the  in- 
troduction of  tilings  which  call  up  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek 
of  the  pnest  every  time  he  practises  diem.  The  uae  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  he  justly  aays,  depriving  the  people  of  Adr 
proper  interest  in  the  service,  sends  them  back  to  exta-HoIt  for 
every  thing,  and  their  religion  conseijuently  becomes  external. 
The  practice  of  ceremonies  is  their  highest  virtue,  the  breach  of 
them  their  most  dreaded  sin.  Men  of  cultivated  taste  and  ten- 
der feelings  avoid  attending;  they  only,  who  look  to  the  excite- 
ment oi  die  senses  by  tbe  ceremony  and  music,  maintain  the 
excellence  of  the  Romish  ritual;  but  among  enlightened  mm 
the  cry  for  an  amelioration  is  becoming  daily  louder. 

The  writer  goes  at  great  lei^;th  into  the  necessity  of  revertiog 
to  the  mother-tongue  in  the  church  service.  He  shows  bow 
powerfully  reason  insists  on  it-~how  entirely  the  early  church 
in  every  nation  used  tbe  language  belonging  to  it;  and  cites,  on 
this  important  point,  the  authorities  of  the  Fathers  so  well  known 
to  the  Protestant  divine.  In  the  3rd  century  the  metropohtan 
bishops  gained  great  power,  and  tbe  councils  of  the  6tb  and  6tfa 
allowed  them  to  regulate  the  liturgies  of  their  «4iole  province, 
while,  before  that  period,  each  bishop  was  deemed  competent  to 
manage  his  ovm  diocese.  Then,  as  the  Popes  acquired  power, 
they  sought  to  introduce  uniformity,  and  to  suppress  the  proper 
liturgies  of  each  province,  by  force,  by  sophistry,  or  by  hi\ae- 
hood.  We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  very  interesting  and 
curious  detail  which  uie  author  gives  as  to  the  various  liturgies 
and  their  suppression,  nor  as  to  the  steps  by  which  the  Liatin  Li- 
turgy was  exclusively  introduced  into  Germany.  It  was  in  truth 
an  evil  deed.  A  clergy  speaking  in  a  tongue  in  which  they  w«e 
not  understood,  soon  ceased  to  aim  at  the  edification  of  die 
people,  and  preferred  amusing  and  cheating  them  by  splendid 
decorations,  external  show,  pictures,  miracles  and  plays;   bat 
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such  a  clei^  soon  ceaaes  to  respect  itself,  and  siaki  iDto  igi- 
norance  and  barbarism.*  Miracles,  legenda,  r«Iics,  rosaries,  &c. 
wet's  the  food  for  the  people,  who  were  shut  out  from  die  readins 
of  the  Bible ;  and,  for  their  own  amuMineuts,  as  well  aS  the  edv 
fiication  of  their  flodts,  the  priesta  had  di«  Feast  of  Foots,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Ass.  Enough  however  of  this ;  the  author  unfortor 
nately  knows  that  it  is  kit  businetw  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  favour  of  a  Latin  service,  but  we  need  not  weaiy  our 
readers  with  them.  Still  we  cannot  help  noticing  aoate  of  hv 
etateinents.  The  Council  of  Trent  orders  the  priests  to  eiplaiu 
the  sacraments,  if  thetf  coaveniently  cvi,  in  the  vernacular  lao^ 

Cise.  If  not,  says  me  author,  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  in 
tin  ?  How  aiwurd !  Again,  why  expiain  the  service  in  sermonst 
and  not  let  it  be  in  German?  What  should  we  think  of  a  judg« 
who  promulgated  bis  sentence  in  Latin,  and  thai  explained  it? 
but  after  all,  is  this  decree  of  the  Council  followed!  Millions 
of  masses  are  read  without  the  slightest  explanation.  With  what 
coldness  do  even  bishops  administer  the  sacraments.  When  th4 
author  was  ordained,  he  received  not  one  word  of  exhortatioB 
from  the  bishop.  But  in  good  truth,  be  asks,  how  many  priests 
are  there  who  understand  what  they  are  thus  desired  to  explain} 
And  would  those,  who  do,  like  to  explain  all  they  find?  What 
would  they  do  as  to  the  notices  of  witchcraft,  Su;.  &c.?  Pracher 
says,  that  he  trembles  to  think  of  the  peasantry  asking  of  hint 
and  other  priests  the  literal  meaning  of  the  prayers  they  utter, 
and  the  benedictious  they  give. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  tha$ 
in  1610  Paul  V.  gave  permission  for  the  missionaries  in  Cbin< 
to  have  a  mass  in  Chinese;  and,  that  between  1780  and  1790, 
Pius  VI.  allowed  a  German  mass  every  Sunday  in  the  court 
chapel  at  Stuttgart.  Many  bishops  and  priests  in  Germany 
have  lately  done  much  for  this  desirable  end,  especially  the 
bishops  Dalberg  and  Wessenberg,  and  the  priests  Werkmeister, 
Winter,  Selmer,  Brunner,  and  Beda  Pracher,  the  last  of  whom, 
if  we  understand  the  author  rightly,  celebrates  a  German  mas4 
in  his  own  parish.  And  we  cannot  but  add  the  author's  de- 
claration, that  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  so  far  from  keeping  up  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  among  the  priesthood,  that  there  is  a  large 

■  The  muthor  mention!  Mine  curioui  itoiiei  of  tfae  i^iorauce  of  Iba  piieitboad  ia 
thoM  duk  igcii  Thej  did  not  Imow  tfae  Latin  tbej  prijed  ia.  One  Biinrlao  pii(^ 
twptiied  "  In  nominG  palria,  Glia  et  gpiiitua  uncla  j"  but  nbatt  aU.  St.  Meinwerk 
»M  deiind  by  rhe  Eiii]>eror  Henri  II.  lo  Mj  k  mui  for  hit  deputed  uicolon,  and 
(be  oiiichieToiK  eaipeiH  deurcd  the  duplkin  10  (crMcJi  out  in  the  mui-book.  the  firit 
■jIUble*  of  the  WOTda  "  IuduIu  el  AuiaUbiUi"  l>j  which  thej  bccwne  '■  malii  et  niU; 
Ubaa" — w  the  good  «wnl  verjr  qwetly  pny*4  ^  tbe  Mub  of  tU  the  be  wd  ilie  nulcf 
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mMS  of  them  who  do  not  unilerBtand  either  Missal  or  BreTiar^ 
— very  many,  even  among  the  younger  ones,  who  cannot  read 
common  Labn,  and  in  order  to  get  through  the  "Tlieologia 
Moralis,"  muat  have  recourse  to  Scheller's  Le:ticon — and  that 
most  priests  never  look  into  any  Latin  book  besides  the  Liturgy, 
and  can  neither  writ6  nor  speak  Latin  at  all. 

From  the  language  of  the  liturgy  the  author  posses  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Mass-book  itself,  which  he  criticises  with 
great  severity,  but  vrith  great  justice.  We  shall  take  some  notice 
of  his  charges,  not  because  we  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers 
can  be  ignorant  of  die  absurdities  which  toere  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missals,  Rituals,  See.  but  because  it  appears  to  us  of 
some  consequence  to  show  that  they  are  there  still ;  and  that  no 
pains  have  yet  been  taken  to  obviate  the  fatal  consequences  to 
religion,  which  must  ensue  from  the  authorization  of  ceremonies, 
at  once  revolting  to  taste,  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  Mass-book  contains  much  tbat  is 
excellent',  but  the  praportioD  of  what  is  merely  and  purely  super- 
stitious is  very  great.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  masses,  founded 
ou  alleged  historical  facts,  either  entirely  or  wholly  lalse,  lying 
accounts,  and  fables.  Among  these  we  may  reckon,  especially, 
the  masses  in  honour  of  the  Aeart  ofCkritt^  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  die  house  in  which  Mary  and  Jesus  lived  ;i'  of  the 
imprinting  the  6ve  wounds  of  Christ  on  St.  Francis;  masses  in 
honour  of  die  five  wounds,  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  nails,  and 
cross  of  Christ;  masses  without  end  to  the  Virgin,  in  every  pos- 
sible character.  Of  these  last  there  are  no  leas  than  seventeen 
in  the  Directory  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau.  Tlien  come  the 
masses  to  saints,  many  of  whom  must  be  looked  on  as  fanatics, 
and  some  of  whom  never  existed.  In  many  masses,  allusions  to 
positive  falsehoods  arc  introduced ;  aa  for  example,  in  a  prayer  in 

'  *  Thi(  w»  hifcnted  hj  tme  Gudirin,  in  English  Sodnian.  A  J«si^  by  mim 
Coloabisn,  leunt  it  ud  took  ir  lo  Frutce,  when  tht  J«iuu  ptMrnded  (Ini  itvn 
Te(e«ied  (o  «  sun.  Thcj  iricd  Tor  ■  long  liiae  in  nia  (o  ){bC  *  MOcliun  of  it  frna 
Rome,  but  the;  did  not  aucceed  till  1764.  Tlien  thev  ased  tttlj  poiiilile  nmn  la 
■tir  ap  a  fuiatic*]  dcfotioii.  Frinti  Biid  niedali  with  ibe  kturt,  Kapularics  lo  be  woni, 
dwrm  Rgkiiiit  fevrr  lo  be  iwaliowcd,  niuwi  id  houodf  of  the  Punon,  NmoMi  ■ 
booour  of  the  hurt,  &c.  'Ihe  writer  ipeika  with  due  ditgnit  of  the  mamlniui  *upa- 
MitioQa  of  [be  Romaiiigti,  u  to  the  THrluua  pitu  of  ChriM'i  body,  paiticuUrl^uOE  relic 
too  Gllbily  blupbemooi  for  notice.  If  any  Romui  Colholic  wiihca  to  know  tu  wrnt  «e 
■liode,  let  him  mk  what  rrUc  it  now  pmerred  at  Calcata,  io  the  diaccMi  of  Ciiha 
CanellBDa — or  let  him  uk  for  a  book  poblUhrd  at  Rome,  in  1801,  (I)  by  onirr  of  Uc 
Uarcheie  Sinibildi,  ID  whom  Calcat*  beliingi.  We  hiTB  lOiiieciiiiouipBpm  relating  )o  iu 
t  It  wai  latber  unlucky,  till!  after  Ae  French  took  away  (he  miiacolinii  image  fnn 
Loretto,  a  prieat  esTe  oat  that  they  had  been  tricked  out  of  the  real  image,  whicb 
Tcmaiacd  there.  After  a  liine  the  French  Mat  back  ihrir  prize,  and  thrn  nine  a  Rty 
kwkwani  cooleii,  ai  lu  which  wu  the  real  Siaua  Pare.    Ilie  tnvelied  iaia|;e  at  Uk 
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the  mass  in  honokir  of  St.  Catherine,  (Nov.  25,)  "  Oh'God.-wfao 
faaat  given  tlie  law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  h&at  caused 
the  body  of  the  holy  virgin  and  martyr  St.  CaUierine  to  be  carried 
by  thy  holy  angels  to  the  same  place,"  &c.  Id  the  mass  on  St. 
Scholastica's  day,  it  is  mentioned  that  she  got  rain  from  heaven, 
and  in  the  Propriam,  it  is  added  that  «he  fiew  to  heaven  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove.  In  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
is  a  mass  in  honour  of  Gregory  VII.  In  the  prayer  in  the  Bre- 
viary, God  b  asked  to  inspire  the  whole  clergy  with  the. spirit  of 
Gregory  VII.*  We'say,  God  forbid!  In  Austria  this  wasTCij 
properly  ordered  to  be  erased  in  1774,  and  again  in  J782.  We 
seek  in  vain,  in  this  strange  book,  for  masses  in  honour  of  the 
holiness,  the  omuiscience,  and  the  love  of  God ;  fur  the  spreading 
of  the  truth,  for  the  attainment  of  virtue,  for  die  propagation 
of  Christianity,  for  the  good  of  our  country,  ficc.  This  might  be 
endured;  but  how  intolerable  is  it,  to  every  lover  of  his  faith,  to 
see  the  priests  compelled,  at  t/te  very  altar,  to  give  currency  to 
falsehood,  to  read  masses  founded  on  the  fable  of  the  chapel  of 
Lorctto  and  the  wounds  of  St.  Francis  1 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  the  author's  farther  accusationa 
against  the  Mass-book.  He  complains  that  it  is  unconnected; 
that  it  endeavours,  in  the  balf-4iour  which  a  mass  lasts,  to  give  a 
compendium  of  ^1  the  ancient  services,  of  the  Christians,  t.  e. 
prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  expounding  scripture ;  offering  obla- 
tions, commemoratiug  our  Lord's  death,  and  making  collections 
for  the  poor.  The  consequence  of  so  many  unconnected  parti 
being  brought  together  is,  he  complains,  a  total  want  of  unity  in 
the  service,  and  consequently  a  total  want  of  edification,  even  to 
those  who  can  understand  it.  But  he  complains  vehemently, 
also,  of  Ibe  sentiments  contained  in  many  of  the  collects,  of  tfa« 
absurd  inappropriateness  of  many  of  the  psalms  to  the  occasions 
on  which  Uiey  are  used,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  feasts 
on  the  same  day,  by  which  means  prayers  with  perfectly  dif- 
ferent objects  are  brought  together,  and  edification  is  impaired 
or  destroyed.  The  discussion  of.  these  matters  requires  mora 
space  tban  we  can  allot  to  them. 

His  complainte  are  still  louder  gainst  the  ceremonial  of 
the  mass.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  fifty-one  times  in  a 
grand  mass,  and  the  rubrics  prescribe  an  infinity  of  movefaieats, 

•  Greiiury  WM  ononiicd  in  15B*.  The  reoder  is,  perhspi,  awire  thil  iJie  devih 
■riiDcale  allova  no  u«  to  be  cinoniied  wllliout  tonr  uneiccpdunable  mirKlM.  Oiic 
of  tlwtc  of  Gre^or^  wu,  tint  tlie  water  in  nhich  he  wiihed  hii  hand)  out  dijr  lainrd 
u  white  ai  luilk  i  (wc  have  had  the  ptemuce  <if  knowing  uoie  lerj  worlhj  moiibi, 
wliiMe  ablutioiu  would  duI  hive  b«eo  •)«)(«  of  'that  colour),  •  lick  aan  drink  it  ind 
Ksoveicd  iiutantlj. 
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right  hnd  lett,  wrtli  die  head,  the  handa,  die  fest,  and  the  fingen. 
Howcaa  a  priest  keep  up  tlie  spirit  uf  devotiou  in  himself,  with 
all  theie  to  attend  to  ?  He  is  in  h  perpetual  fear  of  going  wrong, 
more  especially  OD  great  occasions,  where  there  are  several 
prreats,  the  ceremonies  are  multiplied,  and  he  ma;  put  others 
wrong  n  well  as  himself. 

.  How  different  wsa  the  old  mass!  Till  1200  there  was  no 
incensing  of  the  elements ;  till  1400  no  holding  the  hands  over 
the  host,  or  making  genuflexions  before  it.  The  people  brought 
Ibeir  offerings  to  the  altar  themselves,  and  partook  of  the  eucha- 
rist  with  the  priest.  There  was  a  living  intercourse  between  priest 
and  people,  an  expression  of  relif^ious  feeling,  which  penetrated 
the  whole  community  like  one  body.  Now  they  sit  still  and 
•tupid,  stare  and  yawn;  without  oblations,  without  gospel, 
or  kiss  of  salutation,  without  communion,  without  singers  of 
hymns,  without  any  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  priest,  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  they  do  not.  in  a  deep  feeling  of  their  degraded 
state,  go  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  declare  the  public  service 
useless,  and  beg  that  the  pious  foundations  of  their  ancestora 
may  be  taken  from  these  wretched  hirelings,  who  destroy  and 
pervert  religion,  are  contented  with  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
people  they  ought  to  instruct,  and  introduce  fables  and  falsehood 
into  the  service  of  God ;  and  that  other  measures  may  be  carried 
into  effect  for  the  religion  of  the  people. 

We  have  explained  above  what  are  private  masses,  (the  sul^ect 
to  which  the  writer  next  comes,)  and  the  abuse  of  them.  It  mn 
be  wdl,  however,  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  practice  aa  to  them 
in  Silesia.  Hie  writer  notices,  tliat  in  many  churches  a  number 
pf  these  masses  are  read  in  a  day,  and  several  at  once.  Some 
priests  gel  through  as  fast  as  diey  can,  and  these  stand  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  people,  who  are  setistied  wftb  having  heard 
a  mass,  and  wish  to  get  away>  How  unfavourable  again  to  the 
well-inclined  priest,  this  daily  repetition  of  the  most  sacred  ofiice 
of  religion  is,  need  not  be  told.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
■re  unfit  for  Aw  aernms  duty !  The  vicious  layman  seldom  goes 
to  the  communion ;  the  vicious  priest  goes  day  by  day,  w  ithout 
fear.  To  say  nothtog  of  the  common  sins  of  forced  celibacy 
in  aeosiul  mto,  what  can  be  said,  on  this  point,  with  respect  to 
ibe  otherwise  dissipated  lives  of  too  many?  I^e  layman  endea- 
vours to  prepare  himself  for  a  due  reception  of  the  eucharist.  Is 
this  so  with  the  priests  1  or  are  their  daily  lives  so  pure  as  to 
need  no  such  preparation?  Are  there  not  many,  who,  witii 
Pharisaical  predsion,  drink  till  twelve  o'clock,  but  think  that  a* 
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drop  after  tbat  would  prevent  them  from  comtnunicatiBg  ?  Ate 
tbere  not  tnany  wlio  luugh,  drink,  and  play,  the  whole  night 
through ;  nay,  do  so  in  presence  of  the  laity,  and  go  aw^y  from 
gambling  and  jollity  to  the  altar  1  Nay  the  Rominh  moraUsta, 
Saiictius,  Baunlus,  and  others,  allow  priests  to  »ay  mass  a  few  ' 
hours  after  they  have  committed  the  srossest  sensual  sins.  Many 
excellent  priests  there  are ;  but  alas !  too  many  of  a  far  differeat 
kind,  who  disgrace  the  altar  at  which  they  stand. 

With  respect  to  Afternoon  Service,  it  is  in  Latin,*  and  consists 
commonly  of  the  singing  of  psalms  and  litanies,  the  breviary, 
veapera,  and  the  benediction.  The  people  pray  for  themselves, 
or  go  over  the  rosary.  The  priest  rarely  understands  the  psalms; 
for  the  Latin  is  bad,  and  he  seldom  knows  anything  of  Hebrew, 
The  psalms,  too,  are  wretchedly  chosen  for  Uie  times  and  seasons 
to  which  the^  are  adapted. 

But  the  ntual  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  of  which  the  writw 
next  speaks,  seems  well  to  deserve  all  he  can  say  of  it.  The 
absurdities  of  exorcism  fonn  no  inconstderable  part  of  it.  Water, 
salt.Su;.  are  exorcised,  as  containing  devils.  Men  are  possessed 
by  devils,  and  the  priest  releases  th^.  Storms  and  tempests  are 
excited  by  the  devils,  and  these  are  exorcised.  To  set  the  whole 
of  the  absurdities  contained  in  this  book  in  their  proper  light, 
would  require  a  book  as  large  as  itself.'f 

The  following,  hovt-ever,  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  they 
require  no  remark  from  us!  In  baptism  tlie  priest  U  to  bre^e 
or  blow  three  times  on  the  child  (Uiis  is  called  exaufflation),  and 
say,  "  Go  out  of  him,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  elsewhere,  "  I  conjure  thee,  thou  undeaB 
Bpint,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(making  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  at  each),  that  thoU  goeat  out  of  this 
servant  of  God ;  for  he  commands  tliee  who  walked  on  the  aea, 
and  gave  his  right  hand  tu  the  sinking  Peter;  therefore,  cursed 
devil,  recognise  the  judgment  against  thee,  and  give  honour  to 
the  true  God,  to  Jqbus  his  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  de- 
part from  this  servant  of  God,  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  called  him  to  his  grace  and  benediction,  and  to  baptism. 

*  Ttai^  ve  ■pprehend,  i*  >  looJ  refulation  i  for  «c  b«*c  heard  Id  Enghwl  md  aftcr- 
DDoa  •mice  in  llngliih.  • 

t  The  aiilhor  eipienes  bii  nDnder  tliM  the  Slate  doet  not  inHrffre,  lo  cmrect  the 
Htual,  (be  more  especitll;  »  it  f»Dun  the  nionttioui  prrCennoni  of  tlw  church  of 
Borne  in  ttie  bull.  In  Ciaia  Damad.  Oar  readrn  of  coxne  reiueniber  the  naliTe  of 
tbu  celebrated  bull.  Tl  ii,  in  fact,  a  iDuiDiarv  of  ill  the  eccJetiattJcal  lii»  tending  to 
Impote  the  dopoiiim  of  Rume.  In  (iiil  aHicIa  anatbemitiieJi  heretiu  of  all  mtU,  and 
•11  who  Ebtoot  then  or  read  tbeii  bnaki  withimt  periBiukiii ;  ilia  lecond  analheiaatiie* 
«U  »ho  oiUi  to  ■PPmI  from  the  pope  (t>  a  coiiueil ;  the  fifth  aoatbeautiaca  all  oho  ^m- 
po—  new  UxmiDtDeir  dMniaiiiiu  witbool  lea*e  from  Rooie. 
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And  thou  Satan  shalt  never  dare  to  profane  diu  sign  of  the  cnMs. 
with  which  we  «ign  bis  forehead,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

This  exorcism  is  repeated  again.  Then  the  priest  anoioti 
the  ears  with  spittle,  and  says,  "  Epphatha!  be  thou  opened!" 
then  the  nose,  with  the  words,  "  For  a  detightfnl  sBvour,*  bat 
do  thou  '  deril '  flee  from  it,  for  it  will  brin^  the  judgment  of  God 
near  thee."  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  beyond  mortal  com- 
prehension. But  what  a  Ceremony  altogether!  The  author 
atates,  indeed,  that  some  priests  are  so  ashamed  of  their  enor- 
cisms  as  to  omit  them  when  baptising  the  children  of  iostrucled 
persons.^ 

The  following  receipt  for  absolving  a  person  who  has  died 
under  excommunication,  and  has  showu  signs  of  repentaiice,  is 
curious.  If  the  body  is  not  buried  it  is  to  be  w^iipped,  and  tben 
absolved  and  buried  in  holy  ground.  If  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground  it  is,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  up,  and  whipped,  tkc.  as 
before  j  if  it  cannot  be  taken  up,  then  the  grave  is  to  be  whipped, 
and  so  if  it  is  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Certain  psanns, 
&c.  are  repeated  during  the  operation !     Gracious  heavens ! 

The  ceremony  after  childbinh  is  as  follows  r—^The  priest 
sprinkles  the  woman  with  holy  water,  and  begins;  "  Our  help 
is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  Stc." — 
Answer.  "  She  shall  receive  blessing  from  the  Lord,  aud  mere; 
from  God  her  Saviour,  for  this  is  the  lot  of  them  that  seek  the 
Lord."  And  then  of  all  psalms  in  the  world  the  24th  is  chosen; 
"  Lift  up  your  beads,  oh  ye  gatea,J"  8ic.  Then  the  above  an- 
tiphony,  more  verses,  a  prayer,  another  besprinkling,  and  the 
benediction,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  three  times,  llie 
author  declares,  that  many  priests  perform  this  ceremony  for 
prostitutes,  and  wish  them  firuitfulness  of  the  womb  from  God! 
Many  women  are  so  afraid  that  before  they  can  get  to  church 
the  devil  may  get  possession  of  them,  that  they  send  for  holy 
water  to  sprinkle  themselves.  To  crown  this,  the  ceremony  is 
peiformed  over  women  who  have  died  in  childbirth,  or  living 
substitutes. 

*  TMiii  n^amrd  we  belierr  thut  i— Bj  tbe  touch  of  Ihe  tpillle  an  the  now,  (he 
noMrili  are  opeiicd  to  rereivc  [he  kwwI  lamiir  uf  knamledjtc  did  the  goi|irl.  We  do 
nol  vrtj  elesrij  ondrmlind  it,  lud  nnj  perhipi  not  lrin»l»le  rigrnlj, 

■f  We  think  il  iinMtIm  to  noiirc  what  the  author  nj)  u  lo  (he  diiorderi,  Mwf  riiito. 
mri  "  niuwuiis  words  "  of  the  gent  d'arrnm,  uid  the  |>iishiiig  md  ihoving.  at  the  coo- 
firmatitHK  in  Breslnu  ;  and  Jiii  cuniplRlnli  ai  (o  the  meihauial  reguhition  of  eemjeain, 
which  prevent*  il«  utility  alliigethep. 

{  We  ratlift  apprehend  that  the  woman  itajri  in  [he  pfireh,  nol  bring  idpnitlFd  tn 
the  cliDTch  till  alter  the  {iBttGofloBi  but  ib'u  iiutnd  uf  e>iittiuing  tbe  maUer  [uakei 
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But  we  most  proceed  to  some  of  the  more  glorious  abaiir- 
dittes  of  the  ritual;*  the  benedictions  of  water,  Slc.  Salt  and 
water  are  prepared.  The  priest  puts  on  a  particular  dress,  aod 
the  service  is  as  follows: — 

Prieil.  Our  help  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

A.  Who  made  aearen  and  earth. 

Priest.  I  conjure  tbee,  oh  1  creature  of  salt,  throngh  the  living  +  God, 
through  the  true  +  God,  through  the  holy  +  God,  through  God  who 
by  the  Iioly  prophet  Elisba  hath  commanded  thee  to  be  tbrowu  into 
^ater,  that  the  sterility  of  the  earth  may  he  cured,  that  thou  ahouldett  be- 
come an  exorcised  salt,  for  the  good  of  the  ftuthful,  and  all  who  enjoy  thee, 
that  thou  sbouldest  tend  to  health  of  soul  and  body ;  and  let  all  evil,  and 
■U  ambaah  of  deviliab  deceit  6y  from  the  place  where  thou  art  sprinkled ; 
mnA  let  every  unclean  spirit  be  exorcised  by  him  who  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  with  fire.  Amm. 
Let  us  pniy. 

We  beseech  thee  of  tlioe  infinite  goodness,  oh  Lord,  (hat  thou  wilt 
+  bless  and  +  coutecrate  this  creature  of  salt  whicb  thou  bait  given 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  may  serve  all  who  enjoy  it  for  the 
welfare  of  their  soul  and  body;  and  that  whatsoever  shall  be  sprinkled 
with  it  may  be  free  from  all  impurity,  and  all  assaults  of  devilish  wicked- 
ness, through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  comes  the  water. 

I  conjure  thee,  oh !  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God  +  the 
Almighty  Father,  of  Jeaus  Christ  +  our  Lord,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  +  Ghost,  that  thou  shonldst  become  exorcised  water,  to  drive 
away  all  power  of  our  wicked  enemy,  and  to  destroy  him  with  bn 
wicked  augels,  throngh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  comes  a  prayer,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  bless  -t-  the 
water  +,  and  that  he  jnay  be  pleased  to  drive  away  all  aicknessea 
and  devils;  and  that  no  uncleanness,  no  pestilential  vapours,  no 
snares  of  the  wicked  enemy,  may  come  near  the  bouses  where  it 
is  sprinkled.  Then  the  pnest  puts  salt  into  the  water  in  form  of 
a  cross,  and  says,  "  Let  the  mixture  of  salt  and  vrater  be  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  Son  +,  and  Holy  Ghost  +. 
Amen.'t'     Then  another  prayer  like  the  former. 

*  The  aothor  i>  ipeaklng  of  the  "  BJluiIe  VraliilsTirnK  ad  uidri  Ttdminum  iccom- 
■nodiluro."  There  luj  be  ilighl  dIftreiKei  in  IhoH  nwd  in  other  dimiet,  bat  Ibe 
grouorl  work  of  all  ii  the  wdk. 

t  To  thi>  1i  added  ■  notice,  thsl  the  fcllhTuI  nni;  (*ke  this  hoi;  witer  la  iprinkle 
their  Und>,  fleldi,  &c.  and  tbil  thev  ought  to  hsTe  It  in  Uieir  ctumben  lo  dk  dull;  on 
themelTei.  But  on  the  Tigil  of  the  Epiphinj  lliere  ii  ■  yet  more  Uhoored  piece  of 
Ibll^  in  blrwng  the  mIi  end  nler.  The  ptial  goei  wiih'itiendinO,  croB,  Incense, 
ic  10  *  giicn  plKB,  where  1»  poited  n  man  with  waler.  After  wme  reniclet  ha 
recite*  Uie  I6tl),  6Tth,  and  90<h  pttlcDt  and  the  Ulau;  of  Alt  Sainti,  during  which  ha 
blewet  the  water  fire  limei.  Then  he  breatliei  on  it  three  timei,  and  uji,  "  I  blow 
■t  tbee,  Ihon  whole  legion  of  Satan,  in  the  name  of  Father  -f,  Son  +,and  HolJ 
Gbott-f."  Then  (be  water  iiooQJaied  tohare  no  company  with  Satan,  aiid  that  Satan 
VOL.  I.  NO.  It.  r,,W  N    V^,(10'-MC 
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The  consecration  of  water  for  baptiua  ii  jet  more  abnrd. 
But  what  will  the  reader  think  of  the  blessing  of  o^  ?  In  tbtt 
service  God  ia  begged,  on  Kccouut  of  the  invocation  of  his  hoi; 
name,  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  virgin  Haij 
the  mother,  and  the  merits  of  the  hoi;  arch-martyr  Stephen,  and 
all  the  saints,  to  bless  and  consecrate  the  oats,  «o  that  all  beasts 
who  eat  of  them  may  be  healthy;  and  then  the  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced as  before  in  tlie  name  of  the  Trinity.  Then  there  is  s 
form  for  blessing  chalk,  with  a  prayer  that  whoever  uses  it  to 
make  a  sign  of  the  cross,  or  write  the  names  of  Gaspar,  Melcbior, 
and  Balthazar  on  his  door,  may  be  preserved  from  all  asaaulb 
of  the  devil.  There  are  other  forms  for  blessing  wine,  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  bread  and  water,  the  candles  at  tbe 
puri£catioii,  all  houses*  on  Easter  eve,  the  bridal  bed,  new  Aips> 
victuals,  eggs,  bread,  8cc.  &c.t  If  we  turn  to  Ae  Pontificale  no- 
manum,  we  find  a  ceremony  for  the  baptism  of  bells,  which  is  to 
the  full  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  nay  seems  to 
combine  in  itself  all  possible  absurdities  as  to  benedictions. 
The  hell  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  easily  got  at ;  and  then  water, 
a  whisk  for  apnnkling,  salt,  white  linen  cloths,  holy  oil,  chrism,  an 
incensoir  with  hot  coals,  8u:.  and  a  ,seat  for  the  bishop  are  put 
by  it.  The  bishop  comes  iu  state,  sits  on  his  faldistoriuni,  and 
goes  through  various  evolutions  of  putting  on  and  off  hia  head 
gear,  while  he  esorcises  the  salt  and  the  water,  and  the  salt  and 
water  together,  8cc,  as  before.  He  washes  the  bell  with  the  sah 
and  water,  and  after  it  has  been  dried  he  dips  bis  thumb  in  holy  o3 
and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  outside  of  die  bell,  and 

ibonld  not  abide  tn  it,  &c.    TbcB  •omc  plMu  of  Seriptafc  «n  Kdted.uid  (bat  ana  n 
■igBed  torive  tiniei.    Then  nit  ii  norciicd  ■■  abon,  lad  ths  a«u  made  Oittra 

tiiaca.  Tbea  Ibc  water  and  uU  are  eiorciietl  logetlier  with  liitecn  crotm.  Thca 
tlic  water  alone  agalu  witb  eight  crugiei,  and  it  it  divided  into  four  parti  bj  the  hand 
of  the  prieit.  Then  Ihe  pemn  who  hai  ihe  croa  knedi  down,  tbe  priest  idus  it  an! 
dipt  it  time  liOKi  in  tba  water,  nTiac  aaeta  tine,  "  Thou  that  wadeat  ilw  biiiv 
■      ■  ■  toil,  be  pi 


M  b;  tbe  wood  Ibniwn  into  it,  be  pteaied  to  blest  -(-  and  conaocralc  -f  (hit 
water,  in  die  nime,"  &c.    Tben  tome  prajert  and  ten  croaMi.     Then  ■  Oa^id,  Te 
De«m,  Su.  tte. 
*  Oni  leaden  will  doobtltn  reiMmber  an  v^iirg  anaodote  on  tbia  anbject  is  a 

t  Tim  writer  amiti  the  bleuing  tKt  hanm,  mMUt,  and  ma,  a  eaaaouy  which  (atet 
place  annual];  at  Rame  fir  we  remember  right  on  the  teaitofSt.  Anlhonj),  and  whidi 
miuj  ofourcoontrymcn  have  Ken.  We  confeu  we  had  not  patience  lo  go  and  ireiac^ 
grou  abiurdiliei  praclited.  fiiihop  Berkeloj,  in  a  MS.  account  of  lui  tecond  tamr  in 
1T17,  mentioni  haiing  teen  Ihe  cereniDuy  on  Jon.  17,  OS.  It  is jKifermed  m  the 
Piaua  of  S.  Maria  Mawiore.  The  people  come  front  far  and  near.  Tli^  paj  a  imli 
mm  and  a  wai  taper.  Bishop  Berketcf  mentions,  tliat  he  nw  ume  of'^lfic  ctmnlij 
people  who  Lad  not  monev  pay  ia  fruil.  We  mernion  this  the  more,  became  we  koo" 
that  Enghih  Catholic*  often  den;  that  Ihii  bleaiins  takea  place.  Some  of  Ibem  liutr 
know  what  is  done  at  Home.  We  remember  one  of  them  telEng  nt,  after  hann^  beoi 
■t  Sl.Johnljteran,  and  teen  the  wonderi  there,  that  the  tablet  be  had  heard  '  ude 
bii  hair  ttand  on  eod." 
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lays,  "  We  beseech  tkee,  Ob  Lord !  who  ba«t  conmniacM  Mosea 
to  make  silver  trumpets,  that  this  machine  may  be  coosecrated  bj 
the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  all  the  snares  of  the  erit  one,  hail  and 
tempest  may  be  driven  away,  Ecc. ! "  *  Next  he  washes  away  the 
cross  made  with  oil,  and  says,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  over  the 
waters,"  which  is  repeated  by  the  choir.  Then  after  certain 
psalms  he  makes  seven  crosses  outside  with  holy  oil,  and  four  inside 
with  chrism,  consecrates  the  bell  to  the  honour  of  aoQie  Saint,  in 
the  name  of,  &c.  Then  comes  another  prayeo-  to  die  same  purpose 
as  before,  then  an  incensing  of  the  bell,  and  sundry  evohitioDS  with 
the  head  v^»t,  psahns,  antipbon^,  a  gospel,  Scc.  and  the  whole  is 
concluded  wirti  the  bishop's  kissing  the  gospel  and  returning  as 
he  came.  This  ceremony  is  called  baptising  the  bell,  and  fbr- 
merlyf  says  the  author,  there  were  sponsors,  who  held  the  rope  ip 
their  hands,  answered  anj  questions  put  to  them,  and  were  asked 
the  name  of  the  bell  as  in  the  baptism  of  children,  to  miJucIi  the 
whole  ceremony  was  analogous.  We  are  so  tired  of  this  wretched 
nonsense  that  we  must  pass  over  the  forms  for  blessing  holy  oil 

*  There  are,  vs  pretume,  different  fonat  in  diSi»«Dl  rilnili ;  for  in  uiolheT  thit 
we  ban  Men,  the  biihop,  while  ■noiDtJiig  uid  ciouiDg  th«  bell,  praji  Ood  nUl  tend 
)iM  H<dy  Spirit,  that  the  btU  ma;  becume  niicHfied  for  tfac  repelling  uf  all  the  pawer, 
UMTo,  and  Uliuioiuof  the  devil,  for  the  louli  of  the  dead,  and  eipeaally  for  the  aiac- 
lanciiioa  of  ilornii,  ihuodei,  end  tempcin  \  Thi«,  a*  ui  old  writer  uyi,  ii  piedwlj 
(he  same  notion  ai  the  ancient)  bad  with  rnpect  to  Ibelr  tnimpeti,  ai  we  lee  from 
0»ld>- 


Et  rogat  nt  tectis  eieat  naibra  ini^ 
And  again,  in  Hbullu),  i,  8. — 

CanlBt  et  e  curtu  Ltuaro  deddcen  teiital, 

Xt  fa«eiM  li  non  .£ra  lapniiB  aoiMat. 
t  We  ahooU  be  aora;  to  eaJDmniaiB  anj  peraon,  mon  eipcciaUy  au;  &i^ 
pennn,  but  we  have  itruige  miagiTing*  that  their  RoTiJ  HlgiinciEKi  the  Duclieu«f 
of  Angouleme  and  Berri  haie  been  god-motlien  to  aundr;  belli  utice  the 
return  of  the  Bourboni  to  France;  moat  uintedly  Id  ITBt  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Frun  were  w.  The  honk  before  ut  ibewi  thai  (he  ceremmi;  i*  uill  pm- 
tiaed,  for  it  nppran  that  ibe  cbaplaiu  of  a  Batarian  bishop,  wbo  ha)  lalelj  goaB 
through  the  irttiuonj,  ha>  written  m  the  Allgemeine  Kirchcn-ZeiluDg,  lo  ihcw  that  bli 
master  did  not  really  niean  bi  cfcvln  the  bell  I  Ctaarleniagse  forbad  the  cbriitniing  of 
beUahi7BB.  See  UpiMhr.  iniaiignui.  ^i.  e.  IB.;  or  Durantai  de  lUt.  Eccl.i.  lt,«. 
Cardinal  Boia  eiideaTonred  In  ihow  that  the  ceremony  wai  not  intended  ai  ■  real 
chriitening ;  uor  can  an;  one  mppoie  that  the;  who  invented  Ihii  impiuui  formularr, 
cmld  eilber  tie  Uaiphemooi  or  abmrd  enoagh  ta  entertain  luch  a  thoDght ;  bat  in  IMj 
.M  in  a  llioiiBnd  other  catei,  the  Cbarch  of  Bone  cannot  excoae  itietf  for  doiag  what  ia 
likely  to  mislead,  and  Iben  taking  no  paini  lo  prerenl  the  people  from  being  mistad, 
nay  rather  encouragiti^  (hj  her  funciiunarleij)  the  moat  absuid  errors.  The  practice  ia 
ccm plained  of  b  the  Centum  Oma mini,  No.  SI.  See  Fucic.  Rer.  Expel,  torn.  1, 
p.  566,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Who  imrodiiced  it  ia  not  lery  dew.  Jt  u  oomnaii^ 
attributed  to  Pope  John  XIII,  A.  D.  96fl.  See  the  Weekly  Pacquet  or  Advice  from 
Rome,  for  Aprils,  1681, (a  book  in  which,  Inapite  of  ita  violence  and  vulgarity,  there  ii 
more  infbnnaliau  tfaan  in  mott  worki  which  ha*e  ainee  appeared,)  and  Brand'i  edition 
at  the  AntiquItMaa  Vnlgarei.  Bat  there  ii  TcaioD  (o  beKen  that  the  practice  wm 
carKer  than  the  &mt  hei«  nenlioned. 
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and  chrutm,  though  the  latter  is  aa  especial  piece  of  roammeiy,  nor 
c4n  we  enter  into  the  details  on  the  forms  for  the  minor  orders  or 
ihe  e^ioccising  of  those  posBeased  by  devils.  But  the  following  is 
loo  precious  a  morceau  to  be  neglected.  Dr.  Slop's  form  of  cx- 
comEDunicabon.  is  the  only  parallel  to  the  latter  part  of  it.  It 
occurs  ID  the  enorciam  of  the  devils  in  the  air,  and  all  the  bad 
weather  they  send. 

Oh  1  God,  who  halt  enabled  St.  Bridget  to  vaaqauh  her  enemies, 
grant  lo  lu  thy  «ervanl«  that  through  her  interceuioD  and  merits  we 
may  be  Jreed  from  all  the  mUchicft  of  tempest,  throng  our  lioii 
Jestu  Cbritt.  The  father  uncreate  +,  the  S<m  uocreate  +,  the  H<^ 
Ghost  uncreate  +,  holy,  holy,  holy  +.  See  the  cnMS  +  of  the  Lord. 
Fly  ye  hostile  partiea.  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jnda,  the  root  of 
David  hath  conquered.  Hallelujah  +,  hallelujah  +,  halUujab  +. 
Xiord  Jesus  Christ  deign  to  bless  all  the  people  I  see  before  me,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Bridget,  and  all 
male  and  female  saints.  Amen.  In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen  +■ 
Emmanuel  +,  Parakletns  +,  Sabaoth  +,  Ischyros  +,  Athanatoa  +- 
Id  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  Sod  +>  and  Holy  Ghost  +, 

Then  the  priest  turns  to  the  people,  signs  the  sign  of  Uie  cross, 
and  says, 

"Circundet  te  nnbes  Deus  Pater  +,circundet  tennbesDeus  Filius  -f, 
clrcundeC  te  nnbes  Deus  Spiritus  Sanrtos  +.  Destmat  te  Dens  Pater -h> 
destniat  te  Deus  Filius  +,  destmat  te  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctni.  Crau- 
pnoiBtteDeusPater +,&e.  Benedicat  •  teDeusPater +,&c.  Dividit 
te  Deus  Pater,  &c.  Annihilet  te  Dens  Pater,  &c.  In  nomine  Patris  +, 
et  £11ii,  +  et  Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen. 

Destroy,  divide,  annihilate,  &c.  &c. !  There  is  something  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Shandy  said,  of  kerdaat  in  this  style,  and,  as  in 
Michael  Angelo,  a  want  of  grace,  but  then  there  is  such  a  great- 
ness of  gusto ! 

Well,  and  with  good  reason,  does  the  author  deplore  the  efl^t 
of  such  practices  and  doctrines.  What  can  be  expected  from 
people  who  are  taught  that  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  devils, 
and  who  ascribe  all  uieir  vices  to  the  devil's  agency.  The  good  Ro- 
man Catholic  supposes  that  the  devil  is  always  standing  on  tfae  left 
hand,  and  trying  to  trick  the  guardian  angel  on  the  right,  and  to 
lead  him  into  every  vice.  Thus  he  palliates  his  crimes,  and  consi- 
ders himself  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  devil  to  try  his  power. 
To  accuse  the  common  Roman  Catholic  of  superstition  is  absord, 
when  tfae  priest  is  perpetually  teaching  him  the  very  grossest.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Church  does  not  teach  this.     No  doubt 
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the  true  Cadiolic  Church  does  oot.  But  the  Church  Govemors, 
-who  allow  and  encourage  all  this,  are  full;  and  entirely  answerable 
£>r  all  the  evil  done.  I9  it  not  notorious,  that  the  pnests  have  dealt 
in  amulets,  Agnus  Dei's,*  holy  powder,  &c.  ficc.  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
torious, that  these  things  have  been  permitted  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church ;  and  have  diey  not,  Aen,  to  answer  for  all  the  supersti- 
tions, all  the  errors,  all  the  crimes  of  the  people,  whom  they  thus 
deceive  and  mislead  If 

The  author  concludes  what  he  has  to  Bay  on  the  liturgy,  by 
mentioning  some  cunotis  facts.  Many  priests  in  Silesia  have  intro- 
duced changes  into  the  service,  aud  even,  in  some  cases,  used  the 
German  language.  Orders  have  come  from  the  cathedral  against 
this  change,  and  the  name  of  Heterodox  is  liberally  bestowed  on 
its  authors.  But  these  cathedral  orders  are  not  observed,  even 
in  Breslau.  And  in  many  parishes  the  priests  have  a  written 
ritual  of  their  own,  and  have  laid  aside  every  thiugbut  the  Latin 
mass.  The  Asperges  is  in  many  places  given  up.  The  sprinkHng 
with  holy  water  is  also  often  abandoned.  The  benediction  is  given 
in  German ;  and,  during  the  service,  German  hymns  are  sung. 
The  evening  service  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  are,  by 
many  priests,  changed  both  in  form  and  language. 

We  come  next  to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject,  that 

■  Of  ill  the  impioDt  niDniaMiT  bckwgiDfE  (o  benedicliaiu,  Ibe  btnodidion  of  At 
AcKaaDd,b;lhe  Fops  hinmlf.u  the  cronot.  Tbc  ■nlhor  bebra  ui  dou  Bot  iwdce 
it.  It  ii  10  be  fijund  in  tbe  Sacred  C«renHnU*,  i.  8.  Fint,  witer  ii  coiuecntcd  ; 
balsani  nnd  chrism  being  tpvpnlfy  poarcd  into  il  croKwiie,  iiid  tbree  crouei  mide 
each  time.  Thta  »  pnytr  to  God,  thil  he  who  jFnt  v  lau  to  Abnbim,  ind  made 
UoN*  mcritct  Isniha  vidioal  binuiih,  u  tjpa  of  Chiiit,  sill  blea  thew  wnta 
fignm,  nurked  tiilh  llie  form  of  ■  Iamb,  h  thit  th(;  maj  lay  thuiidei,  storni,«a(t 
tcmpot,  and  drite  away  E>il  iiiiriti.  Then  two  otlicr  eharmt  of  tbe  MnM  lort.  Then 
the  pope  baptim  the  Agnoi  Dei'i,  tbe  prriitei  Carijf  tbem  in  ailrer  b»int  to  be  dried, 
"Hun  lliere  are  two  nwn:  chanui,  wiili  G*e  cruoei  eub.  In  enable  liicini  to  help  women 
in  labonr,  and  keep  men  fram  all  misciiief  of  the  deiils,  and  the  nliole  is  finiilied. 
The  pope  only  makca  these  tbe  Grat  jrear  of  hi)  papacy,  and  eierj  leTenlb  year  aftei. 
warda.  If  the  reader  hai  not  had  enough,  let  him  lake  a  miiul,  and  tee  tbe  wonderful 
e*olDtiona  and  nannuvrea  gone  throagh  ki  bteuiug  the  wax  candiea,  ineenie,  baptiamat 
font.  Stc.  Ac.  on  Eaaler  tn. 

t  We  would  beieecb  good  Calhona,  «l»  teU  ai  that  tike  tuptntttiam  of  wliich- 
FratMtanta  complain  ate  nat  taught  bj  tbe  Chunh,  to  tell  ai  bow  the j  ei plain  wbai 
thoaaandietFroteitauti  have  acanat  Rome.  Tlien,  under  the  Terj  eye  of  the  pope, 
it  it  follj  to  argue  that  any  tiling  would  be  ailtieid  in  the  chnrche)  which  ia  not 
appmud  by  him.  What,  llien,  can  be  laid  of  tbe  practiMa,  for  exanplr,  is  tba 
AugDBtinian  chnnh  f  A  I<ew  yeais  ago,  an  iiaage  of  the  Madonna  apoke  to  tbe  aeiton, 
and  conpiained  of  being  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  chnich  I  Tbe  tale  loan  iprtad  ; 
and  derolees,  williont  ngrobet,  came  to  worship,  to  beg  fbrcarei  of  diHaat,  and  to 
make  the  moil  coallv  D9eilngi.  We  did  not  >ee  the  *ery  fint  (enour  of  defotlon, 
when,  aa  we  leained  fram  otben  wIh>  did.  the  iioage  wai  alnoit  beu^ed  ;  but  we  law 
cnoogli  to  pain,  and  grierr,  and  dligoit  ui,  alill  going  on  in  1815.  If  lomc  Othar  Ml; 
baa  now  itartcd,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Angualhitana  b  forgotten,  tba  cofioaa  nay 
racogniae  her  by  the  conly  pearl  neeklaoa  offartd  to  bei,  we  beliera,  by  PrineeiB 
Chigi.    She  atandi  ou  Uie  left  aa  you  go  in  at  the  door  Dcamt  tbe  Angelka  libnrj'. 
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qt  pilgimageB  to  some  favourite  shrink.  Tbe  Vir^  hts  wmay 
of  Uiese  in  Silesi*,  a*  at  Oswitz,  Wartha,  AlbcDdorf,  Hochkircb. 
8cc.  &c.  Then  come  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Hedwig  at  Trebnits, 
St.  RoCi&C'  The  priests  encourage  these  pilgrimages,  and  accom- 
pany them.  There  are  four  public  ones  from  Bresleu  ever;  j'ear; 
and,  this  year,  a  fifth  was  made  to  Oswitz,  (half  a  German  mile 
from  Breslau),  where  the  proprietor,  a  rich  Protestant  booLseller, 
has  made  very  pretty  walks,  new  built  the  chapelt  and  new  dressed 
thft  Virgin;  all  which,  no  doubt,  will  well  answer  his  purpose. 
The  pilgrims  assemble  in  a  given  church ;  after  service  they  set 
forth,  with  trumpets,  the  cross,  banners,  Stc.  A  priest,  paid  by 
the  cathedral,  goes  with  them  in  a  carriage,  in  which  he  baa  also 
his  landlady,  "  that  she  may  also  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and 
discharge  her  religious  duties."*  Tbe  whole  [uiestbood  go  out 
ft  little  way  from  tbe  town ;  and,  iu  like  manner,  the  clergy  of  tbe 
place  to  \^icb  they  are  going,  come  out  in  full  dress  to  meel 
them.  Then  the  leader  ekborts  the  pilgrims  not  to  regard  the 
jokes  passed  on  them,  but  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
&c.     Upper  Silesia  is  most  famous  for  these  pilgrimages.     At 

G z,  in  tbe  procession  to  the  Annaberg,  tbe  lirst  carriage  ha» 

an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ;  ^e  second  has  the  priest 
and  his  chaplain,  or  his  landlady;  then  come  the  pilgrims.  Xhe 
reasonable  Catholic  tarns  from  the  window,  while  this  scene  is 
passing,  with  disgust. 

In  good  truth,  who  gains  by  these  processions  but  tbe  priests? 
They  have  a  pleasant  excursion ;  are  well  received  by  their 
friends;  every  evening  they  levy  heavy  contributions  on  the  pil- 
grinu  for  masses  the  next  day;  and  at  the  place  of  destinatioB 
Oiey  get  still  more,  in  payment  for  masses.  As  they  receive 
money  for  many  more  masses  than  they  can  say,  when  they  have  a 
little  conscience,  and  wish  the  masses  said,  they  oblige  aome  poor 

*  TbeM  wordi  ira  primed  vci;  ligaificuilly  iu  l>igBlellcn,wb«llwrwtUi  on  dhiBMi 
to  Mine  looJ  luslorj  unkiiowa  to  ui,  ot  from  ■  dnign  Id  convej  an  insDualiDa  of 
proSigiu  pnetieu  oa  thne  occuioiu,  wc  knoir  not.  But.  unleu  Ike  pilgriou  aie 
■aucb  beliol,  ia  Ihe  mjuUi  ot  Gensan;  uicb  pnctiea  kre  tbe  rcgulu  ordec  of  lite  ^j. 
Id  Iht  gnat  ptocttuiaD  rrani  Viciins  lo  Mirieoiell,  the  aunben  who  go  we  eoonMut ; 
fod  they  Duit  all,  nca,  wDinen,  ud  cliildren,  sleep  togElhcr  where  thej  tui.  Thn 
CoDHqaenMt  i»j  be  iiu^ned.  (To  gire  Mme  idra  of  Ihe  nnraben  who  go  la  Matieu- 
■rll  Ml  thegtcti  ucc*aiaBe<retj;ear,the  prior,  or  luperior  of  the  nligiom  eiabli^iiicBt 
tbrre,  tuld  a  friend  of  oon,  from  wbom  we  heard  it  in  AuguU,  1914,  that  in  ibe  £i>t 
two  daja  of  the  ■olemDit;  lait  preceding,  16.000  bad  received  the  conunDDkiQ. 
Com  meiUioDa  that  about  100,000  go  to  Eiimedlui  in  the  courM  of  the  jetr.'i  The 
Mthot  ttitifie*  to  the  >ame  tact,  «•  Is  SiJtui,  tnd  dedarea  Ibtt  no  idea  of  the  licto. 
tJottuesi  and  proQigacj  of  llieie  pllgriniagei  ciu  be  fanned  bj  tbote  who  ban  oat 
been  ptCMDt  at  them,  llie  Allg.  Lit.  Zeilung,  fot  Auiruit,  meaticau  thai  Ibe  uuiber 
of  piv'i»>  ><■  Ihe  Tanoui  placei  in  tlie  couolj  of  Glati,  ii  luch  tbal,  e*eij  jear, 
•eTeiat  lo^a  of  coppar  coin  (paid  in  offering*  ud  km  muaea)  ua  KHt  to  Brealaa  la 
b«chBUge*W 
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-brother  prieat,  who  lives  in  partiinu  u^idetium,  (i.  e.  amoiw 
FratestaDts,  who  do  not  part  with  their  money  so  freely),  wi£ 
a  few  of  these  masses,  he  ■■lowing  them  discount ! 

To  be  sure  they  do  not  get  this  for  nothing ;  for,  as  the  author 
says,  it  is  doubtless  hard  work  to  sit  for  sis  hours  together  bear- 
ing confessions!  but  for  this  they  can  get  deputies,  and  deputies' 
deputies ;  and  any  blockhead  answera  for  this  purpose.  Nor  are 
they  without  refreshment  altogether;  for,  after  their  work  is  over, 
they  take  good  care  of  themselves ;  carouse  ad  mortem  pocuU, 
and  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  people.* 

Now,  doubtless,  the  Church  teaches  nu  superstition  as  to 
images,  nay,  councils  and  prelates  condemn  it,  but  the  Church 
aliout  it  daily;  A  miracle  is  reportedf  of  an  image,  and  then  a 
pilgrimage  t^es  place  to  it:  and  this,  instead  of  being  exposed 
ami  forbidden,  is  allowed  and  encouraged.  In  the  diocese  of 
Breslnu,  this  is  so  entirely  the  case,  that  not  the  slightest  attempt 
is  made  to  undeceive  the  people,  but  new  places  of  pilgrimage 
are  pointed  out  to  them.|  What  are  the  coasequences  ?  Not 
only. is  there  gross  profligacy  practised  in  the  pilgrimages;  but 
the  peof^  are  taught  to  put  faith  in  die  virtue  of  particular 
im^^,  and  particahr  places.  They  &11  on  their  knees  before 
these  images,  dtow  every  tign  of  veneration  to  them,  approach 
diem  with  fear  and  trembling,  consider  them  as  alive,  apply  to 
them  in  sickness,  and  thank  them  for  their  cure.     They  hang  np 

*  At  Cienatochowi,  vhore  &en  a  a  dijty  ima^  of  the  Midomut,  ft  fgrolga  priest, 
tflm  layi  Dim.  miut  paj  one  tbiler  md  ten  taher  gmcbsn.  The  monk*  th^  citA 
•tmiln  rif^i  well,  wji  oui  snlbor ;  tar  Uk?  tme  p»pal  IkeaaB  lO  to  do ;  md  tbej  oa 
drink  n^twell  ibo. 

t  One  imtge  eric*,  anatber'a  beaid  growi,  &c.  &c.  Three  or  four  jreui  igo,  at  t 
chnuch  in  fimli,  (In  %  ia  tbe  haod  of  the  Virgin,  or  St.  Cidehna,  or  St.  Somabodj 
•Im,  baddad.  liw  ametjaence  mi  •  cimnl  of  mlgrimi  ukd  plcDtjr  of  bmh;  to  tin 
pricMc  Tbe  Aoitiiuu  did  rather  an  amusing  tbiof  about  it :  ihtj  let  thin  go  on  till 
tbe  tTeaioTT  was  prctt;  rich  ;  then  came  an  order,  "  de  par  rEmperaur,"  to  put  an  end 
to  (ba  foolery,  and  not  lo  ndl  tbe  people  an;  more.  Bat  hi«  impenal  maietlj,  as  tiw 
■toy  foei,  (we  do  not  too^  ttu  itj,  was  not  only  so  good  u  to  take  ore  oi  hi>  people^ 
but  of  theii  mon^  too,  wbich  b«  was  Eracionsly  pitied  to  pat  into  his  own  impenal 
pocket.  The  author  makea  odo  obieiTalian,  which  has,  we  doubt  not,  ncmrred  to  most 
tranllcn;  that  the  diitieat,  uglint  and  nnst  misshapen  images  are  always  choean  U 
■imde-winkeis.  The  Jeniits  were  rav  eager  to  encouilge  Ibis  tiideiy,  as  may  be 
■MD  ID  Agiicola,  or  All^m.  Getch.  d.  Jcoulten.  vol.  ii.  p.  174—177. 

t  II  is  somewhat  cunous  that  the  anthor  does  not  notice  the  eipreas  direction  in  the 
COBCOrdait  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estklea  of  Oetmany  in  1630,  tbU  Ae 
OMmaa  bialMna  ahall  not  easily  ailow  of  aDT  new  nhee*  of  pilgrimage.  Bee  Wolf *■ 
Allgcm.  Oescb.  d.  Jetniten,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Wolf  tbne  qnotia  tEe  wimia  of  the  mod 
of  Menu,  in  1549,  (whidi  are  ratcrred  to  In  the  wMfc  befw*  as),  d 

the  pMn...  r-j    — r-  -. 

■I  the  pUD  partned  ti7  P^M, 


lake  awtv  or  chanp  a»y  imtge,  to  which  tber  "■*  ^  penile  pa;  leneet,  " 
■i  qaiuMni  dWioitttia  opiniaocm  tiibMn."    (This  was  the  pun  partned  )ij  Pa    . 
'^     ~         '  s  miraealous  image  at  Pnlo. — See  Rtcd'i  Life,  ume  ii.  p.  18—31.) 


Why  has  the  RomtD  Catholic  Cfaareh  aoC  nnitenly  poaned  the  hi 
melided  by  theaa  snthoiities  ? 
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offerings,  and  undertake  the  moat  ridiculoiu  penances.  For 
instance,  on  the  Annabel^,  multitudes  may  be  aeeD  tying  <mi  Ak 
ground  with  feet  and  arms  stretched  out;  others  standii^  up 
with  their  arms  stretched  out;  others  on  one  foot,  &c  tu:.  At 
Wartha,  all  who  go  the  first  time  must,  as  soon  aa  tbey  see  the 
church,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  aa  by  so,  doing  ibey  can 
save  some  poor  soul  from  purgatory,  llien  there  is  a  picture  or 
image  to  be  kissed  or  touched  by  the  cheek;  and  the  author 
states,  from  experience,  the  dreadful  alarm  felt  by  (he  lower 
orders  at  this  ceremony,  because  the  stwy  is,  thtf  the  image 
'  turns  itself  away  tirom  those  still  burthened  wi^  their  sins.  Tbey 
believe,  too,  among  o&er  absurdities,  that  parties  who  vowed  to 
come  here,  and  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements,  return  after 
death  to  this  place  as  toads !  The  poor  erasures  buy  quantities 
of  prayers,  hymns,  rosaries.  Sic.  to  take  home  widi  them ;  and  the 
priests  drive  the  most  shameful  trade  in  these  articles,  and  thus 
extract  the  last  penny  from  the  purses  of  ^e  poor. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  sodalities  or  religious  associatioos  are 
another  means  of  imposing  on  the  simplici^  of  tiie  pe<^le,  and 
substituting  mere  mechanism  and  repetition  of  the  rosary,  Slc. 
for  real  and  vital  religion.  The  very  last  year,  the  preacher  in  a 
church  at  Breslau  (the  incumbent  haying  been  a  professor  of 
divinity,)  said,  in  the  pulpit,  that  the  scapulary  (and  the  sodiUity 
of  the  scapulary  is  among  the  crack  ones.)  was,  accordii^  to  a 
pious  tradition,  brought  by  the  Virgin  from  Leaven.*  The  bishop 
is  president  of  one  of  these  sodalities;  and  when  he  protects 
them,  and  such  absurdities  are  preached  withiu  sound  of  his 
cathedral  bell,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
diocese  ? 

Then,  again,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  people  to 
run  over  the  countn'  after  the  festivals  of  patron  saints  of 
churches,  &C.  &c.  The  priest  gives  them  notice  eight  days 
before,  and  at  the  appointed  time  seta  off  himself  with  his  chap- 
lains. In  some  parishes  the  audior  has  known  the  church  left 
by  die  priest  six  times  in  a  year,  to  the  neglect  of  that  wholesome 
instruction  which  it  is  bis  especial  business  to  give,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  all  church  regulations.f    The  preacher,  at  die  place  of 

*  Itwaagivai  b; lialooDeSuuiiiSlock,mnnenlof  tbeCMBd)tBa,wiiliapMnin 
thll  wboevcr  died  whb  *  Kipaluy  on  ■hoaU  be  n.itd.  The  luthat  lefan  to  B«f  • 
■Mod's  Scipahn  FutfacDiMI!»maliticQm  illiutrMum  et  defauam.  Colon.  165B,  or  u 
tkanveMhidauMof  hB«orti,a.241--304,(Lagd.  1«66),B   '      '  '    "' 

*-'iDd«aim.StochiiTUo,daSab6*liiuebt"        " 


Sabuliiue  bulba  prinleiM  ct  d*  Seaputeria  drneUl 
1,  (ColoD.  ADob.  hsi),  *dL  Li.  pvt  ii.  ]>.  379  aad  Co 
lill  coDMcnUd  >t  B[«^n,  and  *old  U  l£a  door. 


Uj.    These  •ckputDui  in  Mill  CO 

t  Rica  uwk  fmt  palm  to  nfann  ikit  iboN  in  hii  dioceac,  to  tb«  gnat  diMMoMat 
»like  of  priem  and  people.    Sm  hu  lib,  tome  ii.  p.  3. 
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meeting,  titnAs  die  saint  whose  feitivnl  tfaey  are  keeping  beyond 
all  bouiKls. 

.  And  the  mischief  u  atill  worse  in  die  case  of  the  meetings  for 
cunfessioas.  The  people  come  to  confess  by  hundreds.  Their 
confeuiona  can  hardly  be  heard;  much  less  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  enforce  on  diem  the  necessity  of  real  repentance  and  amend- 
meat.  The  author  says,  he  has  often  been  present  when  the 
boards  have  cracked  with  the  weight  of  the  numbers  of  penitents. 
Then  every  ooe  will  come  first,  and  nodiing  can  be  done  with 
them,  unless,  as  in  Poland,  the  confessor  cudgels  them  well. 
Some  of  these  confessors  get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
absolve  right  and  left,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  who  vrishes  business  to  be  got  dirough.  The  people 
know  these  confessors  well  enough,  and  therefore.  Dot  naviog 
been  better  tai^ht,  when  they  wish  to  confess,  chuse  one  of  them 
on  a  very  full  and  busy  day,  as  they  are  quite  sure  he  will  gravely 
listen  to  any  folly,  say  nothing,  but  order  them  to  repeat  some 
Pater  Nosters  and  Aves  for  a  penance.  These  older  confessors 
always  laugh  at  the  young  priests,  who  talce  pains,  and  tell  them 
that  "  new  brotnns  sweep  dean,"  &c.  Some  of  them  never  hmr 
the  c<Hi(essiona,  but  hum  a  tune  all  the  time,  make  crosses  right 
aod  left,  and  absolve  two  or  three  penitents  together.  The  care- 
lessDua  as  to  these  matters  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  the 
false  notions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  consider  the  gaining 
of  absolution  as  the  only  pomt  to  be  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, says  the  author,  to  describe,  nor  to  know  whether  you 
should  feel  more  indignation  against  the  priests  or  pity  for  the 
people.  But  there  is  no  remedy,  except  getting  rid  of  these 
meetings,  where  it  is  impossible,  from  die  crowds  that  attend, 
diat  the  serious  business  of  confession  can  be  properly  attended 
to,  and  where  the  same  evils  prevail  as  we  have  already  hinted  at 
under  the  head  of  pilgrimages.  After  the  confessions  are  over, 
the  people  go  to  the  pot-houses,  drink  till  evening,  and  then  are 
guilty  of  immoralities,  for  which  they  trust  to  get  absolution  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  priests,  too,  go  to  a  good  dinner:  one, 
perhaps,  creeps  into  the  church  to  evening  service,  and  then 
returns  to  sit  long  and  drink  deep  with  his  brethren. 

The  viotk  is  concluded  with  a  veiy  sensible  and  excellent 
chapter  on  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  some  general  remarks. 
Xhe  author  says,  with  great  truth,  that  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
votion to  saints  increases,  devotion  to  God  decreases,  and,  that 
with  the  lower  Roman  Catholics,  God  is  nothing,  the  devil  and 
tbe  saints  every  thing.  Every  misfortune  is  directly  or  indirectly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  devil.  For  every  good  to  be  gained,  every 
evil  to  be  warded  off,  die  Catholic  runs  to  the  altar  of  some 
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nint,  and  pays  for  a  masa  being  said.  In  a  fever,  it  is  St.  Petro- 
nilla;  in  a  paia  in  the  neck,  St.  Blasius:  for  bad  ejes,  St. 
Lucia;  in  the  tooth-ache,  St.  Apollonia;  in  the  stone,  St.  ij- 
borius.  Then,  St.  Wendelin  keeps  the  sheep  from  harm;  St. 
GaDus  takes  care  of  the  geese;  St.  Jjeonhard  of  the  horses; 
and  St.  Eulogius  of  the  pigs ! ! 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this?  What  ideas  can  the  poor 
ignorant  Catholic  have  of  that  Good  and  Gracious  Being  ivho 
created  and  redeemed  him,  and  whose  loving  kindness  is  over  all 
his  works,  when,  in  his  distress,  he  directs  no  prayers  to  Him,  and 
has  no  hope  of  succour  irom  Him,  except  through  the  intercea- 
sion  of  some  saint?  Can  he  believe  that  God  loves  his  earthly 
children?*  Again,  where  are  those  feelings  of  adoration  of  hu 
providence  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  which  become 
the  mortal  ?  Where  the  patience,  under  his  afflicting  hand,  which 
becomes  the  Christian?  The  more  enlightened  Catholic  will 
always  reply  that  invocation  of  the  saints  is  not  tuceuary;  but 
we  agree  with  the  author  that,  as  the  council  of  Trent  declares 
it  to  be  useful,  and  as  the  Christian  is  bound  to  use  every  iDeBas 
profitable  to  increase  his  piety,  this  distinction  is  a  very  absurd 
one;  and  when  we  look  to  the  directory,  and  see  Aat  by  church 
authority  almost  evety  day  is  dedicated  to  some  saint,  what  can 
be  fardier  replied  to  our  belief  that  the  Church  at  least  thinks  it 
necessaiy  ? 

An  appendix  to  the  work  contains  a  short  memoir  by  another 
priest  on  the  same  subject  as  the  work  before  us,  and  is  ao  far 
valuable,  as  it  shows  how  entirely  different  persons  agree  in 
tiieir  views  as  to  the  present  miserable  state  of  the  Roman-Ca- 
lliolic  Church. 

We  have  given  these  copious  extracts  from  the  work  ;  we  will 
now  say  a  few  words  of  the  author.  That  he  is  a  man  t^  great 
reading  and  diligence,^-  no  one  who  looks  at  his  work  can  doubt; 

*The  fetltng  of  thoe  poor  people  will  b«  illuitnted  bj  (helbllawing  «i>ecd«tt,  foi 
vbieh  «c  believe  we  cm  toach,  A  fiiaid  of  oum,  long  teridenl  la  Uie  nalh  vf  Italj, 
KU  in  Ihc  hibll  of  ulking  to  ■  lerj  devout  old  wonuo  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  One 
daj  (he  old  Isd;,  in  Ihe  coune  of  coiiierMIion,  laid  (bat  there  wu  bat  due  thing  ibe 
wanted  to  be  perfrctlj  happy.  Dti  being  asked  what  this  one  reqtdiite  for  Ifac  Tita 
beata  wsi,  (he  uld,  "  If  theVirgin  eoald  bat  be  made  God — for  be  arsi  MXerere — 
bat  the  Virgin  wu  alwijri  kind,  lod  geutif,  and  cooipatuoiiatel" 

f  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  tranjlatioo  of  hii  book  into  Eofliil, 
tot  St  ii  a  moit  cooienient  ttunman  of  all  the  comjptioDi  of  church  disi:t)diDe  of  Bosk. 
ai  to  the  celiban  of  the  cicrgy,  the  cie  of  the  Ijitin  tuo^,  £tc.  &a.  It  cootaJu  ■ 
vait  qoantll^  of  information  ;  and  what  ii  more,  it  refcn  to  a  viit  number  of  faooki 
which  ought  to  be  knoun,  but  which  we  wilL  venture  to  say.  not  ten  English  rraders 
ever  heard  of.  We  mnn  booki  (to  lakn  a  vngle  example)  relative  to  the  TSiioai 
ebangn  in  Anuria,  ai  to  Catboftciui,  and  the  manv  cuiioDi  and  vtlmibfe  papen 
etdleued  and  pnbliihed  on  that  aubject— the  changes  in  other  conntries  of  GennaDj, 
and  the  writii^  of  Calboliu  (hemielvei  on  thia  importut  Hibject    We  Sn^iih  live 


that  be  is  animated  with  a  sincere  iaSigsatioD  against  dw  absur* 
ditJBB  of  the  Romisb  Church,  and  by  an  eanieat  desire  to  see  a 
better  state  of  things  in  it,  is  eqaally  clear.  Hut  in  our  opiaiont 
he  is  very  little  calculated  for  a  practical  reformer.  His  pnnciffle 
is  simply  "  This  b  wrong,  and  therefore  destroy,  extirpate,  ex- 
tinguish. If  yoH  can  get  rid  of  it  by  fair  meuis,  well ;  if  not,  use 
any  means  widiin  your  grasps"  And  he  seems  actually  to  believer 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  his  desperate  measures  being  carried 
into  effect.  For  not  only  has  he  given  us  a  sketch  of  what  altent^ 
tions  might  be  proposed  with  advantage  in  certain  departments, 
but  his  vivid  &ncy  imagines  the  carpenters  and  masons  already- 
busy  in  pulling  down  the  altarst  and  erecting  a  new  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent  part  of  every  church,*  and  hegivas  directions  how  it  should 
be  done !  His  modest  propositions  are  these.  Alter  the  seminary, 
destroy  the  foundation  for  masses,  change  all  the  internal  regular 
tions  as  to  the  maioteoance  of  the  labouring  priests,  and  die 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ones,  have  a  new  system  of  visi- 
tations and  pastoral  conferences,  get  rid  of  the  Latin  language, 
alter  the  ma8»-book,  send  the  saints  packing  with  all  their  relics, 
abolish  die  breviary,  take  away  the  priests'  dresses  and  the  bishops' 
fortunes,  put  an  end  to  the  trumpery  about  indulgences,  and  the 
merits  <^  the  saints,  and  above  all  set  the  Pope  at  defiance.  If 
the  bishops  will  not  do  this,  go  to  the  state ;  the  state  can  inters 
jere,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

Aod  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  hocus  pocus, 
heigh!  presto!  be  gone!  before  a  man  can  count  a  hundred,  with 
a  people,  as  he  tells  us,  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstition,  and  witb 
a  priesthood  of  which  a  very  large  portion,  according  to  his 
account,  is  infamously  proSigate,  and  the  majority  shamefully 
ignorant.  In  another  age  we  might  wonder  at  his  supposing' 
that  all  he  wishes,  desirable  as  it  is,  can  be  «o  accomplished.  In 
another  age  we  might  ask  him  how  the  people  and  the  priests 

fkf  too  much  in  a  world  uf  our  awn — ne  lino  too  high  ideu  of  the  importance  of  c*«fy 
tiling  done  in  Eneland.and  are  too  apt  to  nnderrBlue  the  proceed  inn  oF  other  countries. 
It  Dnd  not  be  uid,  that  we  kTWii  almoil  nothing  of  the  JileiBtare  of  other  couDtriei.  A 
fev  poeti.  hiitociiiii,  BDd  icientiGc  nriters,  cotiH  over  to  at- — bnt  of  the  niiu  of 
wriUn^  on  die  great  and  important  giibjecti  of  leligioa,  relurniatLon.  and  of  change 
in  opinion!  on  the  continent,  we  absolutely  know  nothing,  however  oHeiiiite  the  auei^ 
doD  tuaj  be  to  the  reading  pohlic,  wlio  are  penusded  ihey  know  evetj  thing.  Let 
any  penongo  to  the  Briliih  Miuenm,  the  nationil  library  of  tfaii  great  ution.  ami  lea 
what  foretga  wurki,  pnblithed  within  the  Iiut  thirty  jean,  he  can  find  there.  We 
are  auured  that  Parfiament,  In  its  wisdom,  allows  barely  enongh  to  eaniimit  auch 
work*  Bi  ate  begun.  To  blame  bookieHen  for  not  importing  more  largely  ii  quite 
mbaoni.    Tlxy  would  only  be  too  bappy  tu  have  a  larger  demuid. 

■  We  allude  to  bi*  with  to  return  to  the  primiliTe  state,  when  there  «»  only  odq 
altar  in  each  chnrch.  Ricci  introduced  thii  alteratian  into  a  church  aiiigoed  hua  by 
llie  OiBDd  Duke,  and  umthnu  that  Alberti,  the  architect.  recommcDdi  Ihii,  but^at 
tfce  jaime  ww  wppWHed  In  the  Rrnan  edition  of  hhwott*.  ... 
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in  Tuscany  received  Ricci's  fiir  more  judicious  attempt  at  refons; 
but  in  the  preseDt  dtty  we  feel  do  auiprise,  because  diere  is 
a  prevalent  belief,  that  constitutions  can  be  fitted  to  tbe  liodj 
politic  as  easily  as  a  coat  to  the  body  natural.  There  is  in  short 
the  belief  of  the  Jacobins  in  France,  that  a  fine  theory  is  every 
thing;  and  that  poor  human  nature,  with  its  wants  and  habtt> 
and  wishes,  is  nothiag,  but  must  bend  at  once  before  the  wind- 

Nor  is  this  our  only  ground  of  objection  to  him.  His  perpe- 
tual desire  of  calling  in  the  king  and  state  to  cut  every  knot,  is 
to  us  (and  how  much  more  will  it  be  to  every  Roman  Catholic) 
entirely  objectionable.  He  maintains,  that  all  the  best  Romaa 
Catholic  jurists  allow  tbe  right  of  these  parties  to  interfere.  Into 
tiiat  part  of  the  question  we  cannot  now  enter ;  but  we  must  say, 
that  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  we  should  view  any  but 
necessary  interference  in  church  discipline  on  the  part  of  die  stale 
with  great  jealousy.  Prince  Mettemich  and  Monsieur  de  Viilele 
may  be  ^reat  statesmen,  but  we  should  not  probably  find  nwji 
to  admire  in  their  reformation  of  the  breviary;  nor  should  we  be 
particularly  ready  to  trust  any  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  LiMtt 
Chancellor,  or  Home  Secretary,  with  the  improvement  of  our 
Commuiuou  service.  The  liturgy  drawn  up  by  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  excellent  and  well-intentioned  King  of  Pmssia,  is  not  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  perfonnance  of  the  laity.  This  is  a 
subject  to  which  "  Ne  tutor"  is  particularly  applicable.  The  case 
is  different  as  to  indirect  interference,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  calling 
on  the  proper  ecclesiastical  officers  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
are  alike  required  by  religion,  by  reason,  and  by  the  people  them- 
selves. '^Tbis  is  the  only  way,  we  apprehend,  which  can  be  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.  Bat 
"  manum  de  tabula." 

We  go  on  to  make  another  remark  on  the  antbor,  and  other 
German  Catholics,  who,  like  him,  are  anxious  for  reform.  As 
good  Protestants  we  must  wish  them  success,  while  their  uidea- 
vonrs  do  not  carry  them  too  far.  But  they  are  in  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood;  and  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  is  hut  too  likely  to  lead  them  to  a  very 
undeserved  admiration  of  the  liberal  Protestants  of  Germany. 
We  earnestly  hope  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  will  be  on  their  guard — thai 
they  will  "  keep  the  faith" — that  dtey  will  be  Christians  in  more 
than  name — and  that  they  will  not  draw  the  people  from  the 
depths  of  superstition  to  plunge  them  into  the  yet  fouler  abyss 
of  mfideiity. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  tbe  reader,  if  we  mention 
some  facts  with  respect  to  this  change  of  feelings  amoi^  tbe 
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Soman  Catholjci  in  Geimaay.  We  do  not  preteod  to  ^ive  any 
thing  like  a  "  List  of  Conversions,"  nor  even  such  a  history  oi 
"  the  Pro^ss  of  the  Reformation,"  as  adorns  the  columns  of 
ibe  Morning  Herald,  or  the  Morning  Post.  Mudi  we  have 
reason  to  beUeve  is  going  on  silently  and  peaceably.  Many 
things  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  which  we  have  now  no 
trace,  and  to  which,  in  the  dearth  of  foreign  publications  in  Ei^- 
land,  we  have  no  ineans  of  referring.  But  what  is  at  band  we 
give,  and  it  ia  fiill  of  interest. 

First,  then,  we  would  b^  to  mention,  as  we  leam  from  the 
Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  for  August  of  this  year,  diat  a  petition  has  been 
■resented  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  by  certain  cle^y  of 
lis  diocese,  praying  for  a  reform  of  the  misnl,  the  use  of  the 
German  language,  and  a  proper  hymn-book  (or  the  people;  and 
praying,  also,  that  the  bishop  will  issue  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  oi  the  liturgy,  to  the  members  of  which  the  peti* 
tioDers  will  submit  their  liturgical  labours.  This  has  been  printed, 
it  is  said,  without  their  knowledge  (in  Hanover),  under  (he  tiUe, 
"  Erster  Sieg  des  Uchts  liber  die  Finsterniss  in  der  Kathoiiache 
Kirche  Schlesiena.''  The  bishop  in  reply,  sent  a  pastoral  letter 
(dated  Jan.  18,  1827),  in  which  he  speaks  with  some  asperity  of 
the  book  wa  have  been  reviewing,  and  says,  he  trusts  most  of  his 
clei^  are  elevated  above  the  censures  it  contains.  He  then,  ad- 
verting to  the  petition,  complains  of  the  absurdi^  of  aslung  him 
for  reforms  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  make;  aod  notices  how 
falsely  the  petitioners  pretend  to  accost  him  with  respect,  when  be 
can  prove,  that  they  were  trying  to  get  signatures  to  the  petition 
all  over  the  diocese ;  and  that  in  fourteen  days  after  it  was  sent  to 
Iiim,  It  was  publicly  avowed,  that  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Hanover 
to  be  printed.  He  then  mentions,  Uiat  a  hymn-book  is  in  .pre- 
paration, but  that  as  there  are  many  good  ones  in  use,  the  need 
for  it  is  not  pressing ;  that  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  diocesan 
ritual,  and  that  it  is  not  in  bis  power  to  introduce  the  German 
language.  He  finishes  by  exhorting  the  clergy  not  .to  listen  to 
these  disturbers,  by  speaking  with  disapprobation  of  al)  changes 
made  by  individuals  in  the  service,  and  by  threatening  those  vbo 
persist  in  them  with  ecclesiastical  punishment.  Ilie  bishop's 
circular  has  been  pretty  severely  handled  in  a  book  called 
"  Merkwiirdiges  umlaufschreiben  ilea  Fiirstbischofs  von  Breslau, ' 
&c."  printed  at  Hanover;  especially  his  expression,  "  that  .the 
clei^  of  the  diocese  held  tbemselvea  above  the  censures  of  the 
work  on  the  Silesian  Church."  The  writer  says,  he  presumes 
that  a  mere  adherence  to  existing  rules  of  conduct  in  the  clergy, 
in  contempt  of  the  censures  cast  on  them,  is  so  highly  priied  by 
the  bishop,  that  it  atones  for  ail  faults  and  vices.     Thus  for  ex- 
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KBpls.'ihe  prmtH  wbo  is  mentioned  in  tfafe  book  on  Silan»,  n 
k>vii^  goae  od  a  pilgrinnge  from  Bresliu  with  his  cook,  and 
irbe  hu  dooe  ao  aince,  not  tttwUng  bunself  about  what  is  said, 
nnist,  of  come,  be  one  of  the  clergy  praicsd  b;  the  biabop. 

Aa  to  the  eiistence  of  tnany  excellent  hymn  books,  no  doubt, 
mys  this  Reply,  diere  are  such, — and  yet,  close  to  Breslaa,  tbe 
people  sing  tbe  wretched  staff  they  buy  at  the  places  of  pilgri- 
mage.*  if  tbe  biib(^  values  uoitjf  so  highly,  why  does  he  not 
secure  it  on  so  important  a  point  With  respect  to  the  refonn  of 
the  ikml,  on  which  the  bishop  professes  to  be  labouring,  this  is 
tbe  first  time  it  has  been  heard  of  even  in  Brealau.  But  if  this  be 
true,  wby  blame  the  petitionera  ?  still  more,  why  punish  them  ?  as  k 
is  reported  hu  bcea  6omt  in  the  case  «f  die  arcfa-prtest  G^e  wt 
Wartha.  who  has  beeB4cpfiTedoffai«  office,  and  would  han>«  been 
still  worse  treated  had  he  not  been  protected  by  a  higher  power, 
{jwry  the  King  of  Prussia).  Why  all  this,  when  the  bishop 
mast  know  that  not  oaly  die  petitioners,  bat  very  many  dergy 
basidcs,  have  altered  Aa  sertice  for  the  good  of  their  flocks  ? 
When  he  allows  the  need  of  a  reform,  does  h«  really  mean  by  this 
threat  of  panisbtnent  to  drive  diem  back  to  their  oM  and  evil  hne  of 
churcfa  service  "i  Again,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  a  coarse  1 
Does  tbe  biifaop  remember  what  happened  in  Bohemia  after  the 
buroittff  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  in  France  after  the 
rcvolu&OBl  Did  not  the  people  renounce  that  religionl  Could 
ihaA  bare  hajspened,  if  the  service  had  had  any  hold  on  tbn- 
ktarto  ?  .  Shouki  any  evil  spirit  get  pesseastoa  of  Ae  people  of 
Sileaui,  nigbt  not  die  aatne  efftOs  b«  apprehended,  wben  it  ap- 
•em  by  a  late  work,  (kat  in  Upper  Silesia  tbe  priests  never  study, 
Mt  only  turn,  ride,  and  h«M,  are  most  etorbitant  about  tbetr 
feca,  never  read  bc^oad  the  Breslau  Oatette,  nay  that  many  of 
tfaem  camot  «ead  or  write  German,  but  only  Polish  and  bad 
XiStin,  and  that  the  people  are  so  unruly  in  church  that  they  can 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  whips  or  ox-foads,  and  at  confession  are 
crested  wiln  boxee  on  the  ear  and  cudgds! 

We  may  nest  notice  the  various  conversions  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prieats,  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place  daily 
in  Gennany.  Liet  not  our  readers  be  alarmed, — they  have  heard 
enouEh  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Henhofer  and  half  the-  people 
«t  Muhlhaasen,  with  the  Seigneur  of  the  pariah,  and  we  win 
not  say  a  word  about  it.     But  we  may  mention  that  a  priest 

*  The  reader  ia  donblien  ivire  thai  tbe  oM  of -Gtmen  hjnuu  ft  altowed  m  tke 
.Bbvid  Catb<^  Church  inCerman;;  n  bdieie  all  lfan>a|li  ttait  couMi^,  at  lent  m 
liiTc  heard  Ihem  both  in  the  eut  ■    ' 


i  The  aathor  of  tbe  work  we  hRve  been  i 
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uamed  Goasner,.  «t  Munich,  publUbed  a  Hnnon,  calM  "  Pi^ 
mitive  CatholicisiD,'  which  has  we  helieve  gone  tfaroueh  aweni 
editioDB,  ud  baa  been  published  in  Frenrii,  fint  at  Colmar  in 
1821,  and  again  last  year  at  Paris.  It  is  wall  adapted,  aa  being 
written  by  a  Catholic  fKiest,  to  point  out  fa>  £tttfaoUcs  the  corrup- 
tions of  ^eir  religimi. 

Then  a  certain  Dr.  Klotz*  who  waft  a  priest  at  Neuheder,  ui 
the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  has  abjured  Calhohciain,  published  hb 
reasons  tor  so  doing,  and  declares  that  he  did  not  take  this  aerioui 
step  Tvithout  many  years  consideration  and  study  of  scriptww. 

Again,  in  1825  there  was  published  at  Parts,  a  boeit  callai 
"  Notice  sur  la  Confession  de  Foi  d'Ignace  Lindt,  £x-cur£  CsAb(^ 
liaue  en  Baviere,"  and  another  "  Notice  sur  la  ConrerwHi  d* 
Martin  Boos,  £x-cur£  Catholique,  avec  une  pattie  de  son  trow- 
peau." 

At  a  place  called  Tiefenbron,  which  is  about  a  league  fton 
Altihlbausen,  there  has  been  a  curious  specimen  of  dite  wSy  i» 
which  Protestsnttsm  is  woriung.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  pnr 
seated  a  demand  to  the  priest  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  comr 
munion  in  ho6i  kinds,  declaring  that  unless  their  request  ww 
granted,  they  would  separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

A  few  years  back,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  about  the  yeir 
1606  or  1807,  a  priest  named  Koch,  in  Bavaria,  under  the  ao- 
thonty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  collected  signatures  among 
-  the  German  clergy,  to  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy.— cf 
.course  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Koch  (who  was  named  by  the 
J)uke  of  Nassan  a  member  of  the  commiaaion  of  sttperintendanoe 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Germany,  sitting  at  FrankfiMt;) 
hu  since  renounced  his  profession,  and  was  married  by  the  pn>- 
testant  pastor  at  Wiesbaden. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Munid)  (Gebsiittel,)  pnbUahed  about 
the  end  of  1821,  a  pastoral  letter,  in  whidi  he  states  that  in  ordor 
to  re-establish  religious  principles,  and  to  bring  back  faith  and 
piety  among  the  laity,  a  reform  most  take  place  amoi^  the  ckrgif. 

Wesaenberg,  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Constance, 


*  While  we  are  midng  tUi,  the  Himbargb  piper  neDtioni,  tb«t  >  priert  nwBed 
FUebtT.  piofcuor  in  the  G jauiMiun  M  Luiditml,  bu  become  ■  piateilaiit,  aod  tiiat  the 
King  of  Bawia  with  |kM  geseron^  bu  tppohited  him  to  ■  prareoanliip  ia  oneaf 
the  pratntaiil  aniTenilici.  We  ihoold  budly  hais  noticed  Ihii  hot  for  ui  ■omiBf 
(pecinen  ll  iffordi,  ■■  to  the  lingular  Warning  of  one  of  thoK  admirable  CrichtODt  M 
iMidrni  daji,  the  editon  of  Nempapen,  wbo  ate  pronounrad  by  diematlTe)  at  lea* 
qualified  to  wriW  "de  oiniibu  reboi  et  qoibstdam  alui  ^"  Tin  Criehton  of  ■ 
ling  paper,  wbo  bad  nerar  heard  of  a  Gjmnaaium  in  bia  tife.  oonelodad  tbatit 
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about  the  nine  time  began,  in  sajnng  man,  fo  read  the  gofpelai 
Gertnart. 

At  Wanaw,  ve  learn*  that  a  maas  is  actually  said  in  PoUafa  m 
the  church  of  the  Catmnesses  of  St.  Andrew. 

To  these  facts  must  be  added  the  extraordinaiy  number  rf 
publications  by  German  Catholics,  recotnmending  altentioni 
and  reforms  in  the  Cadiolic  church. 

One  priest  has  published  at  Breslau  a  work  called  "  The  Bible 
not  for  Priests  bat  for  Kings  uid  People."  It  is  an  8vo.  of  Sl6 
pages,  which  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wnrtz,  at  Paris, 
in  1821  or  1822. 

Another  incumbent  in  Bavaria.and  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Schools 
to  boot,  published  at  Landshutin  IS  10,  a  work  with  this  pleasing 
title  to  Roman  Catholic  ears :  "  The  public  services  of  Catholic 
Christians  were  originally,  and  ought  again  to  become,  quite  dif- 
ferent ^m  what  they  are."  We  would  beg  to  recommend  to  the 
Kader's  attentioD,  all  the  Ordinances  and  ^psrs  of  Wesseobeig, 
«ihI  the  very  remarkable  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
«ipeciidly  ^e  writings  of  Huber,  and  among  tfaem  his  "  Voll- 
standige  Beleuchtung  der  Denkschriften  tiber  das  Vcrfahren  dei 
Romiscfaen  Hofes  bei  der  Emennung  des  General-Vicars  Frei- 
berm  von  Wessemberg  zum  Nachfolger  iu  Bisschotfthum  Kon- 
atanz,"  published  at  Rotweil,  in  1819;  we  We  almost  inclined  on 
some  future  occasion  to  give  a  short  sketdi  of  the  very  interesting 
history  of  Wessenberg  and  bis  reforms. 

On  the  subject  of  celibacy  also,  many  works  have  appeared, 
and  on  this  subject,  as  on  the  last,  Huber  has  been  prominenL 
But  on  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  there  are  works  without 
DBmber.  We  would  refer  to. one  by  a  prebendary  of  Wiirtzburg, 
Oberthiir,  published  last  year  under  the  title  *  Meiue  An- 
sichten  von  der  Bestimmung  des  Dom  Capitels  und  von  dem 
Gottesdienste  der  Kathedral-Kirchen ; '  to  others  by  Weikm^- 
ter,  called  '  Beitrage  zur  Verbesserung  der  Kath.  Liturgie  in 
.Deutschland,  Ulm  1789;'  and  by  Winter,. called  '  Veraiidie  aur 

*  See  the  Archrio  da  Chiiitjaiuuiie,  for  P(b.  1811,  p.  77,  ■  work  which  belouga  U 
the  Fnnch  Fruleitanli,  Bud  hu  some  ver;  «ble  cualribulan,  ind  occiiioanlJ;  uaiij 
■ay  CBDling  one*.  Ilii  in  itrict  aJUuice  with  the  Englith  diNcnlen;  but  wen^ret 
to  obwrre  that  it  ii  utlen  iqarked  by  >  moit  UDcbiiatiaa  ipirit  aeniiut  tbc  Chwcb  if 
Eoglkiid.  Surely  foieign  Froleituiti  need  kooir  notliing  at  partiea  in  England.  We 
muit  Hj  Ibe  ttite  of  die  Kevue  FialeiUnlc,  even  aiore  iiionglj.  Ai  ■  (prcimen,  us 
TMden  will  perbapi  bBidly  beliovE  (hat  llie  Editor  took  the  trouble  Qa  Sept.  IBM,) 
to  give  one  o(  the  ■iiiiual  farragoi  dellnred  at  the  nieetjng  of  (be  Socwt;  ter  tbe  dc- 
(eoce.of  Rellgiotu  LIbefty,  and  aunro  hii  readen  that  it  cleuiy  ihowi  that  there  it 
the  HiDe  peneciitioa  cairied  on  by  the  Church  of  Eiigland  agiiiut  li;ue  Cbritlianity, 
-.  1...  .L_  ^;jtholie«;  whence  lie  Mgeij  --'--'-"--'-■-■-' —  '    -•- —  •    '-- 

be  ilain  of  pcraecutioii.    We 

anger,  and  rcuiiiid  hini  of  the  I 
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Beuenmg  der  Katholbebeo  litorgie,' pubtifbed  atXandAit  m 

1814;  uid  Pracber's  *  Neue  Liturgie'  with  Hirscber's  'Missa 
ffennmK  sotionem  eruere  tentavit  Dr.  Hiracfaer,'  Tubingen,  1821, 
Tben  come  books  by  Werkmeister,  Huber,  PnK^ier,  mid  m.  shoal 
of  others,  on  the  Catechisin;  Dereser's  '  German  Breviuy;'  and 
DumberleM  works  oh  the  use  of  tbe  mother  lengue,  ag  for 
example,  ' Sendschreiber  an  den  Verf.  der  S<^rift;'  'Uberden 
&)twuif  eioes  aeuen  Katholischen  Ritiials,  voo  Beda  Pracher,' 
UhB,  1807;  and  Winter't  '  Liturgie  was  aie  sein  soil,'  Munich, 
I80M>  But  we  are  tired  of  transcribing  titles  t  and  wbat  we  b^no 
produced  will  be  enough  to  show  tbe  spirit  which  is  awakened  in 
Gennany.  What  are  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  Papal 
See  with  respect  to  this  spirit,  whedier  they  hope  to  stifie  it,  or 
wbetber  they  think  it  may  be  passed  over  with  contempt,  we  know 
not;  but  in  eidier  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  err  mo«t 
egregiously.  It  is  obviously  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  a 
growing  and  thriving  child,  and  he  who  easts  his  eye  over  the  cata- 
It^ues  of  ev«ry  succeeding  year,  and  observes  the  increase  of 
works  by  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  reform,  will  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  ere  long  tbe  bantling  will,  unless  its  nurses  interfere 
and  do  mischief,  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  its  mother's 
leading-strings,  and  read  faer  a  lesson  of  a  nature  not  likely  to 
prove  pleasant  to  her  feelings.  Again  then  we  say  to  the  reform- 
ing Catholics,  beware  of  liberal  Protestants  and  of  their  spfrit. 
Your  cause  will  prosper  of  itself;  it  has  religion  and  sense  for  it, 
and  it  rests  widi  yoa  whether  it  shall  succeed  or  not.  If  you  con- 
nect yourselves  with  those  destitute  of  Christianity,  you  will  fur- 
nish your  adversaries  with  a  just  and  an  unansweraUe  argument. 
The  state  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  has  filled  the  Boman 
Catholic  churdt  witb  numerous  converts,*  and  the  argument  which 

"  Oar  naden  art  doabtlm  aware  of  Ihs  emI  wlh  which  the  Romi.n  Calbdio 
dnuch  it  prowljEistng  in  Gennanj,  and  tha  mconMi  it  hai  pined.  Tb«  Jeuritt 
■re  DOW  etpecidlj  active  In  tbe  woA  of  conTenion.  Tbe  roilowiug  anecdola  i)  cut- 
rrnt  in  Gcrmui;  at  preient,  and  though  it  ii  oat  lafe  to  vouch  Tor  an;  private  iiiec> 
(fole,  xe  hiTC  reason  Co  btlieTe  the  eccouQE  cotrtct.  The  Duke  and  Duchui  at  An- 
liail-Ci>t)]«i  liBie  been  ktelj'  converted  ;  and  the;  set  lo  iioti.  moit  vtftonniil;  on 
ooowrting  the  court,  which  ver;  dutifotlj  jfielded  to  the  Urung  aivanienti  of  tbe 
H>*erei^  except  one  tnaid  of  honour,  wtio  held  moil  reniJute!;  to  her  Pratatmil  prin< 
dpln.  After  ume  time,  S  joung  genlleman  arrived  from  Vienna  at  Anhalt-Cothen 
lo  make  lome  ita;  there,  ami  an  attachmcuC  eiuneil  between  him  and  the  jonng  lad/ 
in  qucatton;  bat  when  marriage  wai  SMken  of,  be  declared  that  u  he  wai  a  Roman 
O^ic,  be  EO^  not  iU  cimbenee  unite  hinuelf  to  ■  heretic.  After  nan;  Anigglsa, 
tbe  nofcKtiiaate  joong  woman  jielded  to  lova  what  iba  bad  deoitd  to  argument.  We  _ 
•re  informed,  bowrver,  that  her  Ktapiei  were  ililJ  »  strong  thai  ihe  fainted  both  in 
M«khightTreODlatioo,and  at  tbe  firu  procPMion  die  wai  compelled  to  adend.  When 
>U  *si  iner,  Ihe  lover  came  (o  eof^ialnlatB  her  on  her  heller  mind,  and  to  aniire  her 
that  he  bad  paid  hia  addreuei  to  bei  l«r  the.good  of  ber  ami,  man^age  being  Mil  of 
tbe  qneHian,  ai  he  wai  a  priest  and  ■  Jeuiit;  a  fiict  of  which  be  couvinoed  faei;  bj 
VOL.  1.  NO.  II.  O  O 
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will  bring  a  'Protestant  into  the  bosom  of  a  churdi,  adll  r  _ 

the  forms  of  a  true  church,  though  corrupted  ia  many  points,  «31 
apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  uahappy  people  who  are  already 
Roman  Catholics,  and  are  persuaded  by  their  refonning  priests 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  such  a  church,  for  the  cold  and  comfortless 
doctrines  of  SociniaDism,  or  mere  nominal  Christianity. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  one  veiy 
remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
the  present  day,  which  cannot  have  escaped  their  observ^tm 
altogetlier,  but  the  details  of  which  are  assuredly  of  high  interest; 
we  mean  the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  Austria  as  to  the  exercise  of  church  power  by 
the  Pope  in  ber  territory,  and  the  concessions  which  the  See  <rf' 
Borne  has  in  consequence  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  to  other 
governments,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing so  dangerous  an  example. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Papal  See  here  niakes  a  very  rMpect- 
able  £gure.  It  has  not  receded  from  its  unjust  pretensions  from 
a  sense  of  right,  nor  has  it  honestly  renounced  them.  But  it  has 
been  compelled  virtually  to  renounce  them  from  fear  and  neces- 
sity. The  history  of  the  transactions  between  the  Emperor 
Joseph  11.  and  the  Pi^e,  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one. 
We  cannot  go  into  it  bere,  but  it  will  be  right  to  mention,  wi^ 
reference  to  the  work  before  us,  that  without  any  regard  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  without  any  fear  of  a  rupture  with  it,  Jo- 
seph proceeded  to  get  rtd  entirely  of  the  papal  dominion  in 
hia  empire.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  read  Rechenberger'a  larger  treatise  on  the  present  Ecde- 
Biastical  Law  of  Austria,*  may  find  sufficient  infomuition  in 
Dal  Pozzo's  snidler  work,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Austria  ema- 
nates from  die  civil  power,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  church 
law,  by  which  the  Popes  attempted  to  extend  and  cou&rni  their 
authority,  is  set  aside;  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  present 
Austrian  system  are, — that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  of  interfer- 
ence— that  the  Pope  is  uot  infallible — that  the  supreme  power 
of  the  church  belongs  to  the  college  of  bishops,  and  not  to  the 
Pope,  who  is  sul^ect  to  the  college,  and  is  in  fact,  though  allowed 


tdlns  off  a  itnut  wig  he  wars  iiid  ihgoii^  her  the  toninra!    IT  tkk  Mat7  bo  fab^ 
the  Romin  Cilbotio  ihould  contndict  il  h  kkid  u  posiible.     Tbeii  bittetot  cmeoj 

■  Then  i>  ■  moit  tahubte  work  in  four  Toloraei,  (called  '  VolliImiMlige  Sammhog 
■Uer  8ctiriHen  die  durcb  Vennliuen  der  tllei  bii^en  KiU.  Tulenni  and  Hr- 
fennatioiD  i;dicte  in  Wien  encbeiiwn  Mild,'  Vienna  t7Z4,)  wUch  girci  all  ikat  cam 
b«  deaired  oii  ihi>  lubject. 
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'  to"  be  Primnte,*  only  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  great  coab- 
cil  of  the  church ;  and,  what  is  most  important,  not  entitled  to 
interfere  in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops.  But  this  deposition  of 
the  Popes  was  not  confined  to  words,  for  the  House  of  Austria, 
in  good  earnest,  took  away  all  the  privileges  of  die  See  of  Rome 
wiuin  ito  dominions,  as  for  example,  the  annals,  the  alternative  of 
inonths.t  &c. — the  esUblisfament  of  any  new  feasts  or  exercises 
of  piety — the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuncios  id  Austria — the  power 
of  exempting  convents  from  episcopal  jurisdiction — of  collating 
to  benefices — of  granting  dispensations  as  to  marriages — and  of 
commuting  pious  foundations.  All  concessions  respecting  indul- 
gences must  now  be  submitted  to  the  Placet  Royal.  The 
emperor  appoints  all  the  bishops,  except  die  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  who  is  elected,  and  nominates  to  several  canonries.  No 
excommunication  can  be  pronounced  without  leave  of  the  civil 
power,  nor  any  public  penance  enjoined  without  permission  front 
theprovincial  government. 

The  severe  lesson  given  by  Austria  on  matters  of  jurisdiction 
has  not  been  lost.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  that  country  says, 
that  the  House  of  Austria  does  not  condescend  to  solicit  from 
die  Pope  rights  which  never  belonged  to  him ;  and  the  Pope,  in 
fear  of  the  same  uncivil  remark  from  other  quarters,  has  made 
haste  to  resign  them.  Thus,  the  convention  between  Piua 
VII.  and  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  arrangement  of  eccle- 
fliastical  matters,  after  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dioceses,^ 
copters,  revenues  of  the  bishops,  seminaries,  8u:.,  states  in  the  9th  . 
article,  that  his  Holiness  ^»  ^p  for  ever  to  the  king  the  right 
of  naming  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  aetUes 
tnat  there  shall  be  a  new  valuation  of  the  annats,  Stc.  The  pope 
is  to  name  to  one  dignity  (the  Pnepositura,)  in  each  cathedral; 
the  king  to  the  deaneries;   to  the  king  the  pope  resigns  also 


mt  borrow  Ibcir  intboritj  from  bii  UDClkv) — lorcprcKnlifai  church  out  of  mj  council, 
byt  hia  decren  mj  be  tenkked  b;  Ibe  college  o[  biahope — tn  comet  faaJti  of  bubopj 
— in  indbuenuble  cMC*  to  p>M  pmiritnml  decree!  iboat  [wint*  of  doctrine— and  to 
malie  liniur  decree*  to  judge  biibopt  uid  genenl  lawi  of  diidpJinr,  lubject  to  be  in- 
nalkd  hj  the  i;cner>l  conndl.  and  lefmed  bj  each  bithop  in  panicDler. 

't  Itul  ii,  tn  ii(^  which  th«  Pope  daimed  of  jneieiiting  to  iiich  benefica  ■*  ttecuua 
vacuiteterj  ilteiDabi  isoucb. 

t  The  diocetei  of  Biwie,  wttled  bj  the  conTeolion,  ire  Uunicli,  (an  arcfabiihoprlc, 
with  tOjnOBaiin*,)  Bamberg,  (alio  vi  sichbiibopric,  niih  15,000  Barini.)  Aogtbarg, 
lUtiaboD,  and  HerbHadt,  (btahoprici,  with  10,000  aoriiis  elch,)  Fauau.  Eichstadt, 
and  SpitO,  (bitboprlea,  »ith  8000  florini  each.)  The  dean  at  Munich  b^s  4000,  at 
Baaberg,  SSOO,  in  the  <nt  let  of  biihoprio,  3000,  and  in  the  lecond  3500  Bantu  a 

Car,  and  Use  dignitariei  railed  prrpotili,  who  rank  between  the  biibop  ind  dean, 
rt  the  ■aibe  aa  the  dean.    The  canolii'  isconwi  narj  from  1400  to  tOOO  florina. 
Theae  ttlariea  are  paid  bjr  forrmDienE. 

oo2 
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the  itontinations  in  the  tdtemete  month:  tbe  ircbbi^iops  mi 
biihops  are  to  give  ntl  the  beneficfs  in  (hear  patrooage  to  peraose 
agreeable  to  the  king;  and  they  are  to  take  an  ofitb  of  strict  fide- 
lity to  him,  containing  a  promise  that  they  will  hold  no  comm*- 
nicatioD,  and  be  present  at  uo  counsel,  8cc.,  whidi  can  hurt  ti» 
public  peace.  By  thus  yielding  to  the  stonn,  the  church  ia 
£avaria  has  retained  some  privileges  which  it  has  lost  in  Aat- 
tria.  The  Bavarian  bishops  have  the  right  of  iaatiLutiag  public 
prayers,  and  other  piuua  workt,  (this,  of  course,  meana  pilgrin- 
ages  and  festivals,)  of  holding  free  communication  wit^  Rtuue 
on  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  a^airt,  of  puuislung  clergy  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  inllicti:^  couiiru 
OD  any  trangressors  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  sacred  canons. 
In  the  PniBsian  territories  a  change  in  the  episcopal  aeats* 
has  taken  place,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pope, 
although  he  has  lost  much,  has  retained  more  there  than  in 
countries  where  the  sovereigns  are  Catholics,  and  certainly  more 
than  he  has  in  Hanover,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  bull  trf' 
July  24,  1821,  provides,  that  the  chapters  shall  have  the  right  of 
admiuistering  their  own  afiairs — Uiat  the  pope  shall  always  Domi- 
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nMe  to  dte  dignity  called  Prtaoutura,  and  to  the  stftlU  vacant  hi 
the  ahenMte  months,  id  all  the  cariiedrals— the  biahop§  having 
the  right  of  patronage  in  the  other  months.  The  cbsplera  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  Brealau,  Paderborn,  and  Munster  elect  each 
iheir  bishop  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  which  seems  to  have  been  pr^ 
viously  the  case  in  the  other  chapters.  In  all  casev  ike  election 
is  to  be  coofinned  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  civil  power,  as  far  as 
we  perceive,  has  no  veto  whatever.  There  is  to  be  an  episcopal  se- 
minary attached  to  every  episcopal  seat;  and  coadjutor-bishops 
are  to  be  allowed.  The  revenues  of  the  bishops  are  to  come  from  - 
taxes  on  the  woods  and  forests  after  the  present  mortgages  are 
paid  <^  on  them,  which  by  law  is  to  be  the  case  in  1833.  Now 
iR  a  convention  between  the  pope  and  tbe  kii^  of  the  Nether- 
lands, signed  June  18,  of  this  year,  the  pope  gives  a  veto  on  Ae 
election  of  the  bishops  to  the  king.  The  lut  of  candidates  is  to 
be  presented  by  the  chapters  who  elect,  and  the  king  is  to 
strike  out  any  not  acceptable  to  him.*  The  pope  then  confirms 
if  be  approves  the  person,  and  the  election  is  regular.  There  is- 
to  be  a  chapter  and  semiaafy  to  each  cathedral.  The  bishops 
take  the  same  oath  as  in  Bavaria ;  and  tbe  king  undertakes  in  tnis 
convention  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  revenues.f 

So  again,  in  a  bull  for  Hanover,  (of  March  24,  1824,)  the 
pope  sayfl  expressly  that  the  rigour  of  the  sacred  canons  must 
be  much  abated,  and  much  consideration  bestovred  on  times  and 
circumstances .j:     The  chapters  of  the  bishoprics  are  to  present  a 

*  Tlw  pip«n  hne  lince  ilued  Ihit  there  it  ■  Kent  Iceily  in  whicb  it  it  Mtdcd 
that  the  cliaptm  ihaJt  alicayi  elat  the  perBon  recDnimeDded  hj  the  king.  S«e  tbe 
OmrieroCTIiuracIay.  Oct.  18,  1Si7.  ' 

t  Tbe  See*  lie,  Halinn,  (BichbUhoptic.)  Utee,  Nimar,  Tonmaj,  Ghent,  Bragu. 
Anuterdim,  and  Boii  Je  Due.  1'he  pariibei  belongiug  )d  each  ire  not  ^et  umaged. 
We  wiib  Tcrj  nwch  lo  kuow  more  of  lliis  comeniion.  There  w>i  certimly  ui  «pihi- 
epiKOpil  tee  it  Ulreclit,  but  the  anhbisbiTp  of  Utrecht  and  the  luffragani  ihowed  a 
dikpowlim  la  bmk  aS  their  connecliun  vilh  Ruine.  Tlw  reader  iub;  find  Miuelbing 
on  thii  Hibjecl  in  Rkci's  Life,  turn.  ii.  p.  SOS,  and  346  ;  and  il  ii  nKntiDoed  in  tlie 
irork  before  ui.  We  are  nnabJe  al  this  nionieiit  lo  gain  anj  infbrmalioa  on  the  actual 
ciiilence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  at  UlrechT,  o 

%  Tliera  are  only  two  See*  : 
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In  the  cue  of  Oioaburg,  Ibc  anaogemeDt  ii  oulj  pioipcclire,  ■«  tbe  pirtnaut 
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litt  of  cuididales  to  die  king,  who,  as  iQ  the  Netheriands,  b  to 
Htrikc  out  any  not  acceptable  to  him;  then  the  chapter  elecis, 
and  the  pope  confirms,  if  he  approves  the  choice  and  the  elec- 
tion haa  been  regular;  if  not,  the  pope  allows  a  second  cfatnce. 
The  bishops  must  be  33;  the  dignitaries  30;  and  both  here,  aoA 
in  the  other  cases  we  have  nobced,  it  is  most  creditable  to  the 
Catholic  church,  that  there  is  an  express  regulatioD,  that  no  one 
shall  have  a  stall  unless  remarkable  for  his  learning,  for  his  zeri 
as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  assisting  the  bishop  in  the  a&ira  of  the 
diocese.* 

We  would  also  beg  to  turn  our  readers'  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Saxe  Weimar,  where  the  duke  has  published  a  law 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpose  we  would  refer  them  to  a  book  by 
Alexander  Miiller,  called,  "  Beitrage  zum  kiinftigen  Deutsdi- 
Katholischen  Kirchenrechte." 

In  Spain,  agun,  as  appears  from  Botugoaig,t  die  jnrisdiction 
of  the  pope  has  niflered  very  considerably  for  the  last  70  years, 
l^j  two  concordats,  one  signed  in  17^3,  the  other  in  1771,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  king  shall  present  to  all  consistorial  be- 
nefices, and  that  the  pope  snidl  have  a  certain  limited  number  of 
benefices  at  his  disposal.    He  gives  up  bis  old  rights  of  it*"'' 


the  persons  presented  pay  a  large  sum,  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
perty of  deceased  prelates,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices. 
The  privileges  of  Nuncios  were  diminished;   strong  measures 


taken  as  to  the  reception  of  papal  bulls  obnoxious  to  the  goven>- 
ment;  and  arrangements  made  for  compelling  the  preUtea  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 

Even  at  Kaples  the  king  claimed  tlie  right  of  nominating^  to 
the  bishoprics  in  his  dominions ;  and  a  kind  of  compromise  was 
niade  bj  a  concordat,  (in  the  year  179),  if  we  are  not  mistaken,) 
which  gave  the  pope  die  right  of  presenting  three  candidates  for 
the  king's  choice.  There  were  other  points  in  dispute;  as,  for 
example,  the  homage  of  the  haqitenee  due  from  the  king  of 
Naples  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  was  refused;  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  Ricci'sl  mentions  that  he  heard  the  pope  protest 
against  diis.  It  was  reported  in  1884  and  1825,  that  tne  dispute 
as  to  this  homage  was  renewed  on  the  election  of  Leo  XII. 


cannot  yet  aSati  to  endow  the  tec.  A  tuihop,  in  portihu,  ii  at  pmgnt  to  |»«an 
the  dioceic  of  Oioiborg,  tni  after  hli  death  the  Biihop  of  HildaheiB,  *ba,  whh  the 
dean,  have  an  iucreage  of  rGTCDue  till  tlie  see  a  fullj  conatltaled. 

■  Theae  eoncardats,  &c.  will  be  found  in  an  Appendii  to  Wte*'*  /m  EccblM^icMi. 
CotHngni,  IBie. 

4  See  Boaiwoing,  .oL  I.  p.  S33,  and  ioUowiag,(ed.  tSOS.) 

X  Lira  uf  Ridci,  toI.  il  p.  SOS. 
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This  brief  historj  of  some  remarksble  abridgements  of  papal 
jnrisdtction  will  not,  we  trust,  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers ; 
-and  at  some  future  opportunity  we  rany,  peHiaps,  recur  to  a  sub- 
ject full  of  interest  to  the  politician,  the  historian,  and  the  divine. 
We  shall  indeed,  perhaps,  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  as  we  have  learned,  since  this  article  went  to  press,  that 
aeveral  answers  to  the  book  we  have  been  reviewing  are  an- 
nounced. If  we  find  that  they  contain  any  refutation  of  die 
statements  we  have  given  on  tta  audiority,  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  will  induce  us  to  lay  that  refutation 
before  our  readers. 


Abt.  XII. — Ahaner.  Trauersptd,  in  Ji^  Aajzuaen,  von  Av- 
gust  Kliiigemanti,  Braunschweig,  bey  G,  C.  £.  Meyer,  18S7i 
8vo.  {Ahamerus.  A  Tragedy,  in  fine  Acts,  by  Augustus 
Klingemaun.  Brunswick.  1 827.) 
On  the  laws  of  theatrical  composition,  much  has  been  already 
written,  especially  with  reference  to  disputes  between  French 
critics,  and  the  more  modern  authors  of  all  countries,  (France  for 
the  last  ten  yean  not  excepted,)  where  people  began  to  grow 
tired  of  mere  servile  imitation; — and  yet,  up  to  the  present  day, 
we  know  not  that  the  question  has  been  on  either  side  very  fairly 
stated.  The  Unities,  indeed,  have  been  discussed ;  but  there'ara 
other  and  more  important  points  of  difference ;  and  this  reminds 
us  of  the  controversy  that  has  often  been  renewed  on  the  merits 
of  Pope  as  a  poet,  for  though  he  was  no  dramatic  author,  die 
subject  is  yet  closely  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  now  treat. 
From  such  controversy,  however,  but  little  information  can  be 
derived ;  for  if  either  party  possessed  clear  views  and  principles) 
these,  as  if  for  the  argument's  sake,  seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 
The  truth  is  that  the  French  dramatists,  though  fettered  by  ne* 
tioual  prejudices  and  pedantic  rules,  had  yet  achieved  much  that 
was  highly  commendable.  They  "  had  their  day,"  and  were  iJe- 
aenxdltf  looked  up  to  as  praiseworthy  models.  The  error  lay 
with  their  narrow-minded  followers  and  partizans,  who  maintained 
that,  as  these  authors  had  already  attained  the  m  pita  ultra  of 
dramatic  excellence,  any  attempt  to  produce  effects  more  power- 
ful and  striking  than  had  been  already  accomplished,  must  of 
secessity  turn  out  vain  and  abortive.  In  order  to  combat  this 
inept  conclusion,  the  daideratum  was  to  find  writers  powerful 
enouffh  to  meet  the  French  worthies  on  their  own  ground, — to 
equal  all  that  had  been  already  achieved,  and  at  the  same  time, 
IcKiking  on  the  past  only  as  a  ctHmneocement  or  foundation,  to 
prove  their  command  of  a  far  wider  intellectual  range,  and  of  a 
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boldpeaa  isaittowhicbdie'semlefallowcis  of  Kaone  as  a  drfr- 
iQstist,  OE  Pope  as  a  poet,  could  not  attain.  I^t  it  not  be  sop-' 
posed  that  we  mean  to  undeK-rate  eitJui  of  these  highly  eminent 
poets;  but  the  same  emotions  which  wereproducal  by  Racine 
c»uld  also  be  excited  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  authors  ^/Ana,  while 
they  looked  on  him  with  all  due  respect  and  adrairatioD,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  dra- 
matic excellence.  Lord  Byron  might  admire  Pope  as  a  poet, 
and  exalt  him  as  a  mode] ;  but  we  bdieve  not  one  among  the  self- 
styled  wisest  of  the  "  old  school"  would  ventiue  to  assert,  dut 
"  Childe  Harold  "  is  not  a  more  estimable  imitation  of  Spenser, 
than  Pope's  verses  commencing — 

"  In  every  town  where  Thamis  roUa  hb  tyde,"  &c. 
rt  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  inasmuch  as  the 
verses  alluded  to  are  but  a  tnfling  scrap  unworthy  of  notice ;  yet 
the  case,  by  way  of  Hlustration,  is  strictly  applicablej  for  if  we 
were  to  extol  Pope  in  the  style  of  the  French  eulogists  of  Racine, 
Coraeille  or  Voltaire,  we  should  lay,  however  ebsurdly,  that  the 
worlis  of  this  poet  being  in  themselves  the  swnmum  homam  of 
literary  excellence,  and  such  being  die  result  of  his  Spenieriaa 
lucubrations,  one  might  indeed  choose  another 'subject,  and  write 
a  greater  number  of  stanzas,  but  the  attempt  to  produce  anytiung 
better  in  the  same  department  would  be  a  proof  of  temerity  and 
folly  which  could  end  only  in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Up  Id  the  year  1750  or  1760,  nothing  had  been  done  for  Ger- 
man literature  in  order  to  spread  its  reputation  through  the  world. 
for  scarcely  any  German,  since  the  time  of  Ludier,  had  by  the 
use  of  hii  pen  acquired  any  widx  influence  over  the  minds  df  his 
contemporaries.  There  had  been  doubtless  many  genial  and 
talented  poela,  in  retracing  whose  history  we  should  find  our- 
selves gradually  brought  back  as  far  as  to  the  interesting  period 
of  the  Minnesingers  in  the  ISlh  and  13th  centuries.  T^ere 
were  men  of  industry  and  learning  too,  scientific  writers,  classacal 
•cfaolars  and  historians,  so  that  die  catcdoeue  raitonni  has  a  very 
Bespeclable  appearance ;  but  with  regard  to  belies  Ultra,  the 
French  achooJ  prevailed,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  an  influence 
over  tiie  public  mind,  by  means  of  powerful  and  ori^uai  comp*)- 
jitions  for  the  stage,  bad  been  completely  misunderstood  and 
neglected.  The  few  dramatic  writers  worthy  of  notice  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  for  the  most  part  to  comedy,  and  in  this  pursuit 
Moliere  afit>rded  them  a  model  in  all  respects  unexceptionable. 
There  was,  alao,  an  early  translation  from  the  vBry  original  and 
excellent  woi^s  of  Hcdbei^,  the  Dane ;  but  we  forget  in  'n^iat 
ysr  it  was  published,  and  i^etfaer  it  attracted  much  atttntton. 
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All  at  o>ce,a  grand' revolution  took-^ace^wkicli  nuijbe  dntedi 
from  the  appearance  of  Goethe's  "  Goetz  of  Berlichiagen,"  in 
1773;  but  though  this  change  was  then  generally  manifested,  like, 
a  sudden  gleam  of  light  thrown  over  the  literary  horizon  in  Ger- 
many,  it  had  been  is  preparation  from  about  thenar  1760,  when 
Liessing  commenced  m  good  earaest  his  dramatic  laboura ;  »nd, 
'without  beiagin  the  slightest  degree  swayed  by  national  preju- 
dicei^  we  can  affirm  that  this  revolution  was  a  direct  result  troiR> 
the  study  of  Shakspeare,  whichi  by  degrees,  brought  a  new  state 
of  feelings  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  talented  reader.  Hence 
arose  the  conviction  that  there  were  principles  in  dramatic  com- 
position of  yet  more  importance  than  adherence  to  the  Unities ; 
that  the  study  of  "  character  and  circumstance"  was  inexhausti- 
ble, not  merely  on  account  of  the  varieties  of  human  character,, 
but  of  the  modes  (to  use  a  metaphor)  in  which  portraits  may  be 
painted,  and  that  there  were  beauties  in  composition  nobler  than 
those  of  Voltaire,  with  springs  of  powerful  interest,  which  to  him 
•  and  his  followers  were  yet  wholly  unknown.  German  authors 
began  to  perceive  clearly,  that  although  the  principle  of  imitation 
be  at  first  indispensable,  and  by  a  very  intelligible  paradox  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  originality ;  yet  this  principle,  however 
skilfully  applied,  may  not  continue  to'  satisfy  an  active  and  power» 
ful  mind.  Doubtless  the  same  elementary  causes  by  which  in- 
terest is  excited  have  existed  in  all  ages ;  but  the  methods  of  de- 
veloping our  emotions  are  numberless;  while  perfection,  that  ia 
to  say,  the  power  of  producing  by  fictitious  representation  the 
Jiill  effect  of  reality,  remains,  and  must  ever  remain,  like  a  goal  in 
the  distance,  always  wished  for,  but  never  attained.  Moreover, 
the  German  school,  (at  that  time  a  nomde  guerre  correctly  enough 
applied,)  began  in  some  measure  to  perceive,  though  yet  dimly, 
that  the  French  partisans,  on  their  narrow  system,  had  closed 
their  eyes,  and  blunted  their  senses  against  many  of  the  most 
powerful  and  pleasing  impressions  of  which  our  existence  is  sus- 
ceptible, debarring  Uiemselves  thus  of  the  best  materials  for 
affecting  and  effective  eloquence.  It  became  gradually  more  ob- 
Tioua,  that  in  the  conduct  of  their  dialogue,  the  perceptions  and 
emotions  of  their  pompous  heroes  and  heroines,  they  had  never 
once  admitted  any  "  lookings  abroad  on  nature."  According  to 
Ae  system  (perhaps  in  its  way  equally  overstrained)  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  they  could  not  therefore  evince  even  the  "  membra  dis- 
jecta poetffi."  They  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  world  of . 
mountains,  forests,  lakes  and  rivers.  To  them  alike  "  weary  and 
unprofitable  "  were  the  sunny  showers  of  spring  tide,  the  "  golden 
gleams  "  of  autumn,  or  grand  desolation  of  winter.  In  a  word, 
they  were  uaquestiouably  all  "  carpet  knights,"  whose  garments 
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had  nerer  been  drenched  b;  the  dews  of  heaven,  whose  pow- 
dered curls  had  never  been  discomposed  by  the  "  rude  visitings"  of 
a  November  stonn.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  observed,  they 
wtote,  debarring  themselves  of  the  best  ornaments  of  poetic  elo- 
quence ;  for,  after  all,  what  are  the  passages  in  the  roost  cele 
brated  poetry  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  dwell  longest  on 
oar  remembrance,  and  are  most  frequently  quoted?  Even  in  the 
niad,  we  still  point  to  the  6ne  description  which  terminates  die 
eighdi  book,  though  this  is  but  an  accidental  and  unimportant 
picture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  search,  generalb/,  for  passages 
expressing  the  deepest  emotion,  and  evincing  the  most  active 
imagination,  we  shall  then  almost  invariably  find  that  their  authora 
naturally  have  recourse  for  imagery,  not  surely  to  audience  balls, 
ball  rooms,  and  trim  gardens,  where  all  around  is  cramped  and 
artificia],  but  to  the  grander  phenomena  and  energizing  influ- 
ences of  nature,  contemplated  and  fell  in  solitude,  under  the 
free  canopy  of  heaven.  From  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  is  there 
any  extract  so  much  admired,  or  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to,  in  order  to  prove  his  genius,  as  the  scene  in  the  "  Robbers," 
where  Charles  Moor  contemplates  the  setting  sun? 

The  study  of  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  observed,  mainly,  indeed 
directly,  led  to  the  conviction,  in  Germany,  that  something  better 
nught  be  effected  for  the  stage,  than  aught  which,  by  servile 
imitation  of  the  French,  had  been  yet  accomplished ;  and  the 
first  man  of  real  genius,  who  gave  his  whole  mind  to  this  revolu- 
tion, waa  Lessing,  of  whose  character  we  believe  no  better 
illustration  has  been  afforded,  in  this  country,  than  that  derived 
from-  a  version  of  "  Emilia  Galotti,"  by  Thompson,  and  of  "  Na- 
than the  Wise,"  by  Holcroft,  to  whom  even  the  German  language 
was  not  very  Atmliar.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  writing  "  biii^rliche  Trauerspiele,"  or  tragedies  of  ordinary 
life,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  kings,  queens,  gods,  and 
goddesses  of  the  French ;  but,  like  most  men  of  genins,  he  had 
a  tendency  to  run  into  extremes,  and  thus  also  set  the  example 
of  writing  tragedies  in  prose,  a  fashion  which  continued  till 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  Schiller  decided  that  blank 
Terse  was  the  proper  medium  for  diis  species  of  compontion. 
With  all  die  world  against  him,  Lessing  peiaisted  in  his  revolu- 
tionary designs,  until  they  were  effected;  and,  at  some  future 
time,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  republication  of  his  wo^,  in 
order  to  give  some  notices  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which, 
though  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  remains  nearly  as 
unknown  and  unappreciated,  in  this  country,  as  if  he  had  never 
existed. 

The  next  individual  who  made  any  remarkable  advabcea  in 
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the  same  poranit,  was  not  Goethe,  as  is  commoolj'  suppoeedf  but 
6ersteabejg,  to  whose  "  Ugolino  "  it  might  atniost  be  said,  that 
-we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Schiller,  as  it  has  been  specially 
recorded  of  the  latter,  that  he  dated  his  first  genuine  fervour  of 
inapiratioD  trom  his  perusal  of  that  unique,  however  faulty,  per- 
formance. Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  tragedy  was  many 
times  represented  on  the  stage,  from  which,  of  course,  it  has 
been  long  since  banished.  As  far  as  we  can  remember,  the 
fJialogue  commences  when  UgoUno  and  bis  three  sons  have 
already  been  for  a  considerable  time  imprisoned.  The  vatied 
and  increasing  horrors  of  their  last  day  and  night,  are  divided  by 
the  poet  into  four  acts,  throughout  which  such  unrivaUed  power 
is  evinced,  bpth  of  conception  and  language,  aod  so  admirable 
are  many  passages,  that  we  read  as  if  spell-bound,  and  feel 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  duty,  however  revoltiDg,  to  contemplate 
in  detail  the  dread  realities  of  that  story,  which  Dante  has  given 
comparatively  but  in  outline.  Aboutthe  same  time,  also,(1768), 
Gerstenberg  published  his  "  Bride,"  a  rifacciamento  from  Beau> 
niont  and  Fletcher,  which  is  included,  we  believe,  in  bis  collected 
works,  three  vols.  8vo.  1616. 

In  the  year  1773,  Goethe,  who  had  already  acquired  high 
reputation  by  his  "  Werter,"  came  before  the  pubhc  with  his 
"  Goetz  of  Berlichingen ;"  and  from  this  period,  as  we  have 
said,  may  be  dated  the  first  general  manifestation  oi  tiat  peHer- 
vidum  gemum,  that  ardent  and  creative  spirit,  which  henceforth 
continued  to  exist  and  spread  among  the  Germans,  and  under 
whose  influence,  instead  of  indulging  themselves  merely  in  wild 
and  irregular  [fantasies,  diey  have  left  no  class  nor  style  of  com- 
p<Miti(»i  uoexemplified ;  nor  is  there  any  d^Nutmeot  in  which 
they  cannot  boast  of  authors  highly  estimable  and  distinguished. 
AVe  must  resist  the  temptation  of  entering,  in  this  place,  into  my 
critical  examination  of  Goethe's  brilliant  career,  for  whidi  alone 
the  longest  article  admissible  in  our  journal  would  scarcely 
suffice. 

The  effect  of  h'la  first  ptay  was  electrical ;  nor  was  this  mc»e 
diaii  might  have  been  with  certainty  predicted.  According  to 
the  Latin  adage,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  art  lies  in  its  conceal- 
ment; and  unquestionably  the  production  of  a  tragedy  like  the 
«  Goetz,"  was  no  easy  task.  With  infinitely  more  talent  than 
Lessing,  Goedie  for  the  first  time  exhibited  a  dramatic  work,  in 
which  not  only  was  the  {>rincipal  personage  a  real  and  well-known 
character  in  German  history,  but  m  whidi,  without  looking  to  the 
rif^t  or  left,  the  poet  had  chosen  that  which  "  lay  before  his  hero 
ID  daily  life,"  for  the  sources  of  interest  and  sympathetic  emotion, 
proving  iacootestably>  that  by  the  enemies  of  a  powerful  mind,  such 
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taaterlab  cotild  be  rendored  beyond  compariioti  mora  Tenable 
thao  tbow  cbosen  by  the  admirers  of  Rxdne  and  Comeille,  for 
their  vogue  and  aonorous  decUmatioBs.  The  trae  poet  exalta  and 
ennobles  his  subject,  while  the  mean  imitator  mast  have  recourse 
to  characters  and  Biluationa,  which,  by  their  pompons  attributes, 
nay  atfot6  him  a  semblance  of  that  dignity  and  power,  in  wbidi 
he  himself  is  deficient. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  which  he  had  received,  Groedw 
advaaced  steadily  in  hia  victorious  course,  remaining,  as  it  were, 
alone  in  the  world  (though  we  do  not  forget  his  eminent  contem- 
poraries) till  about  the  year  1790,  or  1793,  when  Schiller,  who 
then  obtained  fais  confidential  friendship,  rose  into  high  and  me- 
rited reputation.  It  diould  not  be  foi^otten  by  the  way,  that 
through  this  period,  (we  mean  from  1770  to  1793,  and  somewhat 
later,)  while  such  changes  took  place  in  Germany,  and  old  English 
dramatists  were  there  studied  and  admired,  the  poebcal  energies 
of  the  Briush  nation  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  In  order 
that  the  public  might  understand  Shahspeare,  Milton,  Su.  they 
had  recently  been  favoured  with  anootatioas  and  cnticiams  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Ji^nson.  Not  long  afterwards,  we  believe,  a  na- 
jerit;;  wouJd  have  voted  Mr.  Hayley  to  be  thaJacUeprineepi  of 
livine  bards.  Moreover,  the  Delta  Cruscan  School  obtained' 
nuicn  eneouragement,  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  set 
to  work  with  hia  parchmenta  and  brown  ink  to  manufactare 
"  Vortigera,"  which  even  to  his  own  no  little  astonishment  was 
accepted  at  the  theatre,  and  brought  out  as  a  veritable  production 
of  Shakspeare!  What  wonder,  then,  that  at  such  an  era.  the  au- 
thor of  "  Waverley"  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel"  should 
have  preJcrred  the  study  of  contemporary  Gemum  to  contempo* 
rary  British  authors,  and  that  a  translation  of  die  "  Goetz  of  Ber- 
licbingeo"  should  be  among  the  earliest  publications  to  vrhich 
his  illustrious  name  was  afBxed ! 

The  applause  bestowed  on  Goethe,  then  (1773)  in  his  25th 
year,  was  calculated  to  mislead  and  injure  an  inexperieaced  au- 
thor; hut  this  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of  one,  who  to  his 
oAer  faculties  added  the  uselul  attributes  of  perfect  self-posses- 
sion sod  common  sense,  while  he  was  too  much  occupioi  with 
his  own  intrinsic  purposes,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
he  bad  before  him  to  care  much  for  the  opinions  of  others.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  devoid  of  diat  morbid  sensibibty 
which  is  at  once  the  tnaluon  of  poets  and  one  indispensabte 
source  of  their  genius,  nor  fi'ee  from  ambition,  or  die  feelings  of 
self-complacency  and  conscious  power.  But  even  hia  passkms 
and  frailties,  if  they  did  exist,  served  him  as  materials  to  work  upon ; 
and  were  thus  like  demons  under  Ae  command  of  a  magician. 
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Of  iio  one  could  it1)«  mort  truly  said, ihtrt  he  ndedfaii|;fliu«faad 
it  did  not  even  by  tunu  rule  him ;  like  his  own  Mephi«topbeleai  ba 
appears  ofteBtiqaes  to  lattgh  at  the  world  and  the  coniinotioaB  h» 
had  raised  among  minor  critics;  for  there  is  no  author  w^o  ever 
understood  more  thoroughly  than  Goethe  the  art  of  bitter  irony, 
and  what  the  Gernuns  would  call  scornful  "  mystification."    On 
account  of  these  peculianties  he  at  first  appeared  to  Schiller  as 
"  ein  k alter mensch," — cold-blooded  and  reserved; — for  Schiller, 
it  is  truie,  was  yet  more  in  earnest,  more  of  an  enthusiast  dan  the 
author  of  "  Faust,"  and  hence  the  fervour  of  his  heart  too  soon 
wore  out  his  corporeal  frame.    £ven  at  the  present  hour,  often  aa 
Ooetbe's  name  has  been  repeated,  his  literary  character  as  a  drama- 
tist remains  little  better  understood  and  appreciated  in  England, 
than  that  of  Kliuger  (of  M^iom  we  are  about  to  write)  or  Leasing, 
whose  names  are  seldom  mentioned  si  all.    One  of  the  beat  me- 
thods to  make  it  so  would  be,  in  the  first  pluoe,  to  have  a  trans- 
latioD  of  bis  prose  plays  into  blank  vene,  perfaapa  with  dioae 
portions  of  the  dialogue  retained  in  prose,  where  the  speakers 
are  of  inferior  rank.     To  accomplish  such  a  task  properly,  the 
translator  ought  to  be  a  person  of  distinguished  native  talents, 
fully  competent  to  sympathize  with  and  understand  the  German 
author,  and  who  would  not  fancy  that,  by  merely  forcing  German 
idioms  into  EDglish  words,  he  conveyed  either  the  senae  or  the 
spirit  of  his  original.     Should  a  translation  by  a  person  so  quali- 
fied ever  appear,  we  do  not  say  that  it  would  serve  to  render  the 
works  of  Goethe  popular  in  this  country,  but  that  it  would  prove 
a  desirable  actjuisition  to  every  polite  sdiolar  and  every  real  lover 
of  the  drama,  is  unquestionable. 

Among  minor  dramatists,  whose  productions  appeared  at  the 
same  penod  with,  or  soon  after,  the  "  Goetz  of  Berlichingen," 
there  are  several  who  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  on 
whose  characters  it  is  unnecesnry  for  us  to  dwell  in  this  place. 
Of  these  were  Leizewitz,  (author  of  "  Julius  von  Tarent,'^  Babo, 
Schroder,  Jiinger,  Iffland,  &c.  Among  Goethe's  youthful  con- 
temporaries, however,  there  was  one  distinguished  individual 
whom  we  could  scarcely  class  with  him  as  an  equal,  nor 
reckon  among  his  minor  competitors,  because  it  has  always 
been  our  impression,  that  the  ardent  and  impetuous  genius  of 
Klinger  had  a  great  influence  on  the  author  of  "  Faust. '  They 
were  intimate  friends  and  townsmen,  both  being  natives  of 
Praakfort  on  the  Maine ;  and  if  Goethe  published  his  "  Goetz  " 
in  1773,  at  the  age  of  tvtenty-five,  Klinger,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  produced  his  "  Twin  BroUiers"  in  1774.  Gifted  with  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  which  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  the  classical  school  could  boast,  be  yet  determined  to 
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foUow  in  tfae  footsteps  of  Leuinfi;,  and,  as'  it  iAvariably  happeur, 
ID  such  cases,  to  every  man  of  true  genius,  the  result  of  his 
intended  imitation  was  something  altogether  new.  Of  diis  t«s«ih 
he  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  conscious;  and  after  the  pablicatioa 
and  saccesB  of  his  first  tragedy,  when  be  felt  himself  finnK 
established  on  tfae  ground  which  he  had  won,  it  seemed  to  sffbrd 
him  special  pleasure  to  pre^e  his  future  compositions  with  the 
declaration  that  whatever  might  be  their  roents  or  defects,  die 
whole  were  exclusively  his  own.  He  wrote,  of  course,  in  prose; 
and,  through  this  medium,  worked  up  scries  which,  for  horrid 
strength,  are  unrivalled,  and  to  the  cautious  politeness  of  the 
French  School  exhibit  a  contrast  the  most  violent  imaginable. 
The  subject  of  his  first  play  was  the  insane  hatred  and  jealousy 
entertained  by  one  brother  agunst  another ;  and  though  snch  a 
spectacle  is  revolting,  the  composition  was  unavoidably  atfanired 
for  its  overpowering  energy  of  style,  and  was  ftJIowed  np,  with 
incredible  rapidity,  by  three  or  four  other  tragedies  and  a  comedy, 
all  which  he  seems  to  have  completed  within  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  His  collected  dramatic  works,  published  in 
17^,  make  four  volumes,  in  which  "Cooradin,"  a  tragedy  of 
later  date,  holds  the  first  place.  Although  then  onl;  in  his  ti)irt)r- 
second  year,  he  speaks  of  his  former  prodnctious,  in  the  preface 
to  this,  as  of  the  wild  ebullitioHa  of  youth,  unworthy  of  serious 
criticism. 

"  I  can  laugh  at  them  now,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  any  one  ;  bnt,  nn- 
questiooably,  every  young  man  looks  at  this  world  more  or  less  as  a  poet 
and  visionary.  In  bis  estimation,  all  is  more  important,  more  noble, 
and  more  nearly  allied,  to  perfection,  though  at  tbe  same  time  more  coo- 
fased,  wild,  and  exaggerated,  tban  experience  vill  allow.  The  world 
and  its  inhabitants  are  invested  with  the  colonring  of  our  own  peculiar 
knagination  sad  creed ;  on  which  account,  precisely,  youth  is  ue  hap- 
piest period  of  our  lives,  to  which  we  took  back  with  fondness,  notwidi- 
staoding  all  the  dear-bought  experieuM  that  we  have  gained.  Perhaps 
this  poetical  mood  of  existence  would  of  all  be  the  most  delightful,  if  it 
were  possible  for  ns  to  retain  it ;  but  this  may  not  be,  and  it  ironld  thete- 
ton  be  better  if  all  such  illasions  were  kept  concealed  in  tbe  visioaaiy'i 
own  bosom  j  for  in  the  world  they  are  regarded  as  contrabant^  and  tbeir 
worshippers  as  out  of  the  pale  of  polite  society.  Experience,  practice, 
and  conyenation,  together  with  tte  opposition  and  conflict  to  wbick 
most  people  are  exposed,  soon  cure  us  of  these  wildly  glowing  ftratasio, 
so  little  suited  to  the  real  world ;  while,  by  the  same  loeMis,  the  poet  is 
taught  that  Simplicity,  Order,  and  Truth,  are  the  enchanter's  wands, 
with  which  he  must  touch  tbe  hearts  of  men,  if  be  intends  that  the; 
should  beat  in  responsive  sympathy.  Of  all  this,  he  may  be  tfaofoogbly 
persuaded,  though  in  bu  own  case  he  has  not  yet  profited  by  the 
lesson." 
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In  die  aame  preftce  he  liu  some  veij  senrible  remirks,  wlucb 
indicate  the  ciitical  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  We  bare  bad  aumbcHcM  compUints  agumt  tbe  wildness  and  irre- 
gularity that  haTe  characterized  the  literary  prodnctioni  of  Germany, 
and  especially  thoie  intended  for  tbe  ttage  :  but,  to  use  a  homely  com- 
pMTison,  it  may  be  said  that  the  process  which  boa  been  gone  through 
wu  hke  that  of  fermentation,  nitbout  which  tlie  pore  essence  could  not 
be  extracted.  Unquestionably,  ibe  cautious,  nurow  rules  of  tbe  Prench 
Theatre,  with  its  Mmtrnms  declaoiatitHi,  could  not  satisfy  tbe  more 
active,  robust,  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Germans.  He  who  feels 
not  witlu'n  blmself  a  share  of  that  spirit  which  led  on  the  Romans  to 
their  wondrous  victories,  may  write  indeed  as  correctly  a*  Comeille  and 
Racine,  but  never  will  such  an  iodiridual  have  the  power  of  an  en- 
chanter,  to  bring  before  ns  mm  mth  all  the  real  energict  afl^e,  as 
exemplified  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Brutus,  Cauius,  and  Coriolanus  <  In 
tnitfa,  tbe  wild  stnig^ea  for  which  we  have  been  censured,  were  but 
radeavours  to  find  out  a  mode  of  composition  suitable  for  ns ;  tbon^  if 
we  had  been  one  individnal  nation,  the  case  would  have  been  widdy 
di&Tent,  and  our  prepress  in  tbe  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  as 
Kgnlar  as  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  why  should  our  Theatre  be 
modelled  after  tbe  French,  seeing  that  we  are  Oennans,  and  that  tlie 
artificial  fineir  of  Racine's  heroes  is  so  unsuitable  to  us }  Or  after 
the  modern  Eoglish,  between  whose  humour  and  ours  there  is  also  a 
wide  difference  ?  A  character  marked  by  straight-forward  honesty, 
courage,  perseverance,  and  strength,  rouses  the  hearts  of  tbe  German 

Cle ;  while  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  polite  Greeks  and 
ans  of  onr  French  neighbtnirs,  and  with  the  capricious  caricatures 
of  tbe  modem  En^ish  School  are  not  likely  to  be  better  pleased. 
Snffice  it  that  tbe  simplest  form  is  always  die  best :  but  metbloks  the 
Germans  would  ratber  have  life,  reality,  and  ac^on,  than  listen  to  mere 
Bonnding  declamation.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  write  one  piece 
drawn  m>m  real  life,  than  tweoty  wild  productions  framed  out  of  the 
author's  owu  brain ;  indeed,  to  tbe  facility  of  such  compositions  must 
be  attributed  their  superabundant  quantity.  I  certainly  found  it  much 
easier  to  compose  my  fantastic  'Grisaldo,'  than  to  trace  the  fates  of 
'  Conradin.' " 

We  have  been  induced  thus  to  dwell  on  the  name  of  Klinger, 
because  be  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  this  country ;  though 
it  was  not  only  as  a  bold  dramatist,  but  as  a  philosophical  no- 
velitit  that  be  acq^uired  dialioctioD ;  and  to  Goethe's  honour  be  it 
recorded,  that  his  account  of  his  young  friend  and  townsman's 
early  prowess  fotms  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting 
eulogiums  that  have  ever  been  pronounced  on  a  literary  charac- 
ter. From  the  efforts  of  these  early  revolutionists,  we  pass  on  to 
those  of  Schiller,  of  whom  we  should  say  more  in  this  place, 
were  it  not  that  his  own  transcendant  merits  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary;  for  whether  his  genius  is  or  is  not  fully  understood 
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HI  Ewghnd,  bu  •atnc  u  Kt  ril  emta  newer  mentbaed  «i«ng  ns 
but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  adDuntkiD.     We  may  ben 
notice,  b}'  the  way,  that  the  tmulation  lately  published  of  his 
Walleusteiii  adds  to  the  merit  of  extraordinwy  fidelity  to  the  ori- 
ginal,  both  in  the  sense  and  the  meuure,  a  degree  of  native  etae 
and  elegance,  whieh  makes  the  reads-  eotiiidy  forget  that  be  •■ 
Msding  a  production  of  foreign  origin.    From  Ae  same  pl^  Aefc 
was  a  v«ry  beautiful  though  partial  translatiou  (having  been  rande 
from  the  prompter's  MSS.)  published  by  Mr.  Crferidge,  but 
this  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  now  quite  unattainable. 
All  circumstances  considered,  the  gfenius  of  Schiller  was    ob- 
viously calculated  to  render  him  the  Jacite  princeps  of  Grermao 
dramatists,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  '  outdone  all  his 
fonner  outdotngs.'     His  performances,  sudi  as  ifaey  are,  appear 
to  us  tike  more  admirable,  because  in  early  life  hc  had  to  coubend 
with  ezttsordinar;  disadvantages,  and  the  most  naligfiaatoratHpid 
opposition.     In  his  first  production,  the  "  Robbers,"   we  see 
plainly  that  he  too  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Lessing,  Ger- 
Stenberg,  Goethe,  Klinger  and  Leizewitz ;  but,  as  might  have 
been  in  his  case  predicted,  the  result  of  such  studies  was  that  be 
surpassed  his  models  ou  their  own  ground.     The  "  Robben 
had  in  diaWue  aU  the  stern  truth  and  adherence  to  nature  of 
"  Goetz,"  while  the  story  was  entirely  of  Schiller's  invention,  no- 
ddled out  of  the  feelings  and  adventures  of  his  own  life.     What- 
ever nay  be  the  faults  of  this  tragedy,  composed  in  his  eighteeulk 
year,  its  wonderful  power  bt^  in  conception  and  language  are 
aodeniable,  yet  such  was  the  "  worshipful  society"  by  wfaotn 
Schiller  was  at  this  time  surrounded,  that  after  many  vain   at- 
tempts, he  found  no  better  method  of  introducing  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  by  printing  a  few  copies  at  his  own  risque !     That  it 
was  not  long  afterwards  brought  upon  the  stage  and  translated 
into  almost  every  modern  language  is  well  known ;  while  "  Don 
Carlos,"  Schiller's  most  finished  composition,  seems  to  have  been 
(in  this  country  at  least)  quite  overlooked.     We  have  a  fnae 
translation  indeed,  but  instead  of  sanctionin^such  an  example, 
we  should  say  that  the  ""Robbers"  and  the  "  Fiesko,"  which  are 
originally  in  prose  should  be  transfused  into  blank  verse ;  the 
l<^  tone  of  their  characters  naturally  inducing  such  metrical 
adornment. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  do  more  than  merely  notice 
the  name  of  Kotzebue,  who  is  already  known  in  England  as  die 
author  of  the  "  Stranger"  and  "  Pizarro,"  and  in  his  own  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatists  of  modem  times.  If  the 
merits  of  Kotzebue  as  a  dramatist  were  at  one  period  valued 
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greally  beyond  tbeir.deKrt,  we  tire  dispoafed  to  think  that  of  Ute 
yean  they  have  be«n  proportioiiabl}'  underrated,  both  in  his 
native  coantrj  aad  elsewhere.  Pssaagea  of  great  liveliness  and 
aensibility,  as  well  as  of  broad  humour,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  works,  and  in  his  early  productions  especially,  there, 
was  muck  of  a  buoyant  joyous  spirit,  which  did  not  desert  bira 
uader  the  pleasure  of  severe .  misfortunes.  Xn  his  miopr  efforts, 
such  as  the  "  KleinsUdter,"  "  der  Wirwarr,"  "  Carolus  Mag- 
nus," "  die  Verwandschaffien,"  Sic.  &c<,  he  has  indeed  shewn  a 
peculiar  vit  comtca,  which  is  yet  unrivalled,  nor  would  his  uume- 
roas  tragedies  fail  to  escite  applause,  if  tiiey  were  not  forced 
into  comparison  with  those  of  authors,  who,  judiciously  avoiding 
to  cope  with  him  ia  fertility,  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate 
tltose  eaergies .  which  Kotzebue  was  too  apt  to  sqitapder  and 
difiiiH. 

W«  consider  Kotzebue  as  the  conoectine  link  betwixt  German 
literature  aS'it -now  exists,  and  has  flourisaed  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  its  prenoas  state,  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the 
backaied  title  of.  the  "  Modem  German  School,"  Proceeding 
onwards  from  the  time  when  Kotzebue  first  came  into  repute, 
we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  delineate  the  gradual  changes  that 
took  place,  but  coostder  ourselves  as  having  all  at  once  reached 
the  year  ISlOj  since  which  date,  if  we  were  to  reckon  up  the 
names  merely  of  all  those  who.have  acquired  celebrity  {ttot  unde- 
uned)  in  the  dramatic  world  of  Germany,  the  mere  catalogue 
wotdd  fill  several  pages  of  our  Review !  We  shall  confine  our 
notice,  tberefcuv,  to  a  few.  who  are  pre-eminently  deserving. of 
attention,  among  whom  are  Milliner,  Griliparzer,  Oehlenschlager. 
(who though  a  Dane  writes  equally  well  in  German),  Klingemann, 
Werner,  Heinrich  Collin,  Komer,  Tieck,  Kind,  La  Motte. 
Fouqu£,  Houwald,  Johanna  von  Weissenthurm,  Heinrich  Kleist, 
Mathsus  von  Collin,  Ranpsch,  von  Auffenberg,  Meyer,  Wink- 
ler, Hoibein,  Immeiman,  Heine,  Carol.  Pichler,  Reinhard,  Uh- 
laad,  West,  Zscfaokke,  Kmse,  Zedlitz,  and  the  Graf  von  Kal- 
kicntb.  It  is  not  impossible  that  critics  may  still  be  fQund 
amon{f  us,  who,  on  the  principle  of  condemning  all  that  they  do 
not  understand,  may  be  of  opinion  that  these  authors  remain 
nearly  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  £nElsnd,  because  forsooth, 
they  belong  to  the  "  German  School, '  and  are  therefore  ill 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  this  country.  For  such  neg- 
lect;-however,  there  are  othn  and  substantial  reasons  which  we 
cannot  now  venture  to  discuss.  It  is  by  decreet  cml^,  and  not 
by  means  of  any-one.reviewal,  diat  die  absurdity  of  this  conclu- 
sioB  can  be  demonstrated,  and  for  ^e  present  we  must  rather 
confine  ourselves  to  aaertioas  which  will  afterwards  be  substan- 
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tiated  by  proof.  If  oor  limits  would  allow  ua  to  eihibit  sped- 
meos  from  eight  or  ten  of  the  dranaadsti  above  named,  we  shoidd 
be  fuDy  borne  out  in  our  former  aasertioa,  that  there  is  no  atjU 
t>f  composition  which  they  have  not  tried,  or  «4udi  th^  have  not 
shown  thenuetves  able  to  illustrate  and  improve.  Those  wbo 
formerly  laughed  at  the  "  Gennan  School"  may  have  their  joke 
stilt  if  so  ioclined,  but  they  must  adopt  a  new  principle,  aad 
make  themselves  meriy  over  the  incalculable  varie^  of  sciktais — 
the  new  systems  that  rise  up  ad  a^tatum,  keeping  Gennan  re- 
viewers constaotly  at  work,  whilst  we,  <ki  the  other  haod,  think  it 
of  little  use  to  trouble  ourselves  with  die  systems,  provided  the 
results  be  satisfactory  and  entertaining. 

That  there  b  no  people  in  the  world  among  whom  &m  theatrea 
have  been  mote  flourishing  than  th^  have  proved  vridiin  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  among  the  Germans,  is  a  truth  to  wbid 
evBiy  one  will  bear  witness  who  has,  within  that  period,  lived  in 
the  country,  and  visited  its  most  important  capitals.  Whatever 
may  be  the  causes  of  this  state,  the  results  are  obvious  and  imde- 
DJable.  There  is  no  other  country  in  Europe,  where  we  cosM 
find  theatres  regularly  honoured  with  the  presence  of  royalty, 
at  least  five  times  every  week  during  the  season.  Ofcowse  dwie 
is  no  other  country  where  the  beat  plays,  those  of  our  own  Shakes- 
peare for  example,  are  so  well  represented;  because  among  actoe 
and  actresses  the  idea  of  a  piece  depeoding  for  its  e&ct  on  the 
influence  of  some  one  reigmng  "  star,"  could  not  be  enterfaised 
for  a  moment.  The  performers,  both  male  and  fomsle,  ace  all 
devotedly  attentive  to  their  professkm.  The  "  alar,"  if  there  be 
one,  is  not  surrounded  by  mere  automatooa,  but  is  acttdup  to 
throughout,  and  encouraged  all  the  while  by  the  ooaviction,  that  not 
a  word  which  is  uttered  on  the  stage  will  be  lost  by  theaudirace; 
so  that  if  a  play  realty  has  merit,  it  will  never  be  condemned 
unfairly.  Not  even  a  whisper  is  allowed  to  break  the  respectbl 
silence  of  the  spectators,  vriu>  go  to  the  theatre  in  their  wmUung 
costume  for  the  sole  purpose  ^  hearing  the  play,  ahuttiiig  out 
for  die  time  every  impreMion  of  their  ordinary  life,  and  giving 
their  minds  eidustvely  to  the  "  magic  murror"  of  the  stage. 
There  are  odier  circumstances  too,  which  to  some  of  oor  leadera 
may  appear  trifling,  but  which,  by  one  who  lias  studied  theatrical 
effect,  will  be  deemed  of  no  little  importance.  Amoi^  these  is 
die  judicious  management  of  light,  (triiich,  howewr,  is  common 
to  the  other  contiuental  theatres,)  so  that  the  boctes  being  in  Ae 
shade,  and  no  intrusive  glare  thrown  from  the  roof,  the  deoeptioii 
or  vrimenblanee  is  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  Tendered  at 
nearly  as  possible  complete.  Finally  we  raxj  observe,  dial 
almost  tvery  njgAt,  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  there  is  an  awtience  col- 
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lected  lierfaaps  eqnal  fai  nnmber  to  that  whidi  would  here  con- 
stitute "  an  SOOA  bouse,"  jet  trho,  inatead  of  kicking  up  a 
prodigious  raw,  dt  la  mamire  jinglaix,  both  meet  and  disperse  as 
order^  and  quietly,  as  if  the  whole  were  but  a  domestic  dinner- 

Though  we  shall  certainly  avoid  statistics,  we  are  now  led 
inentabl;  to  die  brink  of  a  digression  on  nation^  manners 
and  character,  with  which,  doubtless,  die  subject  of  die  theatre 
ia  intimately  connected.  We  ahall  resist  the  temptation,  how- 
ever, only  noticinK  by  die  way,  that  even  the  humblest  artisan 
of  a  German  resiaeiix,  instead  of  proving  riotous  and  destructive 
on  a  holyday,  will  walk  through  the  trimmest  gardens  without 
injuring  a  single  flower ;  will  meet  there  pedestrians  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  whom  be  will  respectfully  doff  hia  cap,  without  ever 
wiiAiing  to  insult  them;  he  will  enter  a  mus^eam  of  statues  with- 
out one  attempt  to  chip  off  their  ears  and  noses ;  will  be  admitted 
into  a  coDcert  hall  at  a  Inst-haus,  where  he  will  listen  to  the  most 
scientific  miisic  without  once  bawling  out  ibr  a  bacchanalian  valk- 
thed;  finally,  will  dose  the  day  at  die  theatre,  and  behave  there 
with  as  much  propriety  as  ifhis  life  depended  on  silence  and  atten- 
tion. Yet  formerly  we  used  to  consider  the  Germans  as  a  rude 
people,  and  to  boast  of  our  own  refinement ;  forgetting  diat  what 
u  called  "  refinement  of  taste,"  oftentimes  deserves  a  very  diffeieot 
appeHation.  A  country  squire,  whose  accomplishments  scarcely 
go  beyond  that  of  having  "  learned  hia  accidence,"  will  (to 
use  Bottom's  form  of  parlance)  yawn  you  aa  lustily  at  the  best 
play  in  the  world,  aa  a  self-styled  critic  can  do  at  a  bad  one; 
and  we  suspect,  that  the  weanneas  and  impatience,  in  conse- 
queiice  of  which  Shakespeare's  productions  have  been  cot 
down-  and  modelled  into  comic  operas,  are,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  the  result  of  obtuseneas  rather  than  of  refinement. 
But  over  and  above  the  sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
confidence  in  our  own  exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  another  atum- 
bling  block  ia  thrown  in  the  way  of  dramatic  authors  in  this 
coDntiy,  which  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of  in  Germany;  we 
mean  the  supposition  that  literature  forsoodi  is  exhausted;  that 
excdTence  striviiig  after  perfection  defeats  its  own  purpose,  inas- 
much as  the  nearer  a  work  approaches  to  what  we  call  pertectioa, 
die  more  spoiled  and  fiistidions  the  public  afterwards  becomes, 
and  the  more  impracticable  it  must  be  to  gain  its  indulgence 
for  any  new  productions  of  the  same  class.  Such  conclusions, 
however,  are  not  less  abaurd  dian  it  vrould  be  to  affirm  of  a 
aister  art,  that  because  Ruysdael  and  Uobfoima  have  painted 
trees,  no  landscape  painter  need  ever  dream  of  adding  to  his 
reputation  by  parating  trees   ^ain;   and  in  trudi,  if  he   only 
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copied  from  thoae  artists  the  assertion  will  be  very  just,  but  if  be 
perseveres  till  he  can  draw  from  and  study  oature,  the  result  will 
be  very  difierent.  Would  any  oue  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  Joanna  Baillie's  plays,  because  the  subjects  of 
hatred,  ambition,  love,  revenge,  &£.  had  all  been  treated,  not 
only  by  Shakespeare,  but  by  numberiess  other  poets?  It  is  not 
by  imitating  die  works  of  others,  but  by  cherishing  the  same  in- 
tnosic  purposes,  that  a  superior  and  novel  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  imitation,  however  indispensable,  bearing  a  relationship 
little  nearer  to  dramatic  power  Aan  the  tuning  of  a  violin  to  the 
performances  of  a  concerto,  or  the  setting  of  a  pallet  to  the  paint- 
ing of  a  fine  picture ;  but  never  in  any  age  or  country  has  an  im- 
portant purpose  been  accomplished,  or  the  consequent  meed  of 
applause  won,  without  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
extraordinary  industry  J  while  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose, 
that  such  attributes  will  fail  to  make  their  due  impression  ttow, 
than  there  was  in  the  fifteenth,  or  any  other  century. 

These  remarks  may  appear  too  desultory,  yet  notwithatandii:^ 
this,  they  serve  as  a  very  applicable  introduction  to  the  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Klingemann  now  before  us ;  for  had  it  not  originated  m  Ger- 
many, its  representation  on  the  stage  would  have  been  quite  out 
of  the  question.  People  would  have  be»i  in  the  first  place  far 
too  fastidious,  or  too  refined,  to  tolerate  such  a  personage  as  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  fantastic  melodrama; 
and,  secondly,  would  have  insisted  that  this  nursery  tale,  or 
monkish  legend,  was  already  worn  out,  and  its  interest  (if  any 
had  ever  attached  to  it)  so  exhausted,  that  nothing  could  now  be 
made  of  it.  Mr.  Klingeman  states  candidly  in  the  pre&ce, 
that  his  idea  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  was  taken  from  a  novel 
of  that  name  by  Francis  Horn ;  a  novel  by  the  way  which  we 
consider' marvellously  stupid,  while  the  play  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  is  by  no  means  void  of  liveliness  and  strength ;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  so  completely  different  in  all  respects  from  Mr. 
Horn's  production,  that  any  reference  to  it  might  well  have  been 
spared.  In  the  same  way,  Klingemann  (long  after  Goedie) 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Faust,"  which  in  its  own  s^le  is  admi- 
rable, and  yet  bears  no  other  resemblance  to  Goethe's  work, 
but  that  of  bearing  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Klingemann,  however,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of 
many  difficulties  that  he  had  to  contend  with;.*'  especially,"  he 
observes,  the  "  Wandering  Jew  is  infinitely  less  manageable  by 
a  dramatic  writer  than  by  a  novelist,  because  the  latter  can  more 
easily  dispense  with  a  complete  catastrophe."  It  may  be  suggested 
by  the  way,  that  the  tragedy  now  called  "  Ahasuenis,"  niight 
exist  under  the  name  of  "  Heinyn,"  and  without  the  Jew's  in- 
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teiference.justas  well  as  Mr-Maturia's  "  Bertram"  without  the 
"  black  knieht  of  the  forest."  There  can  be  no  imperative  rea- 
aon  for  the  Jew's  assistance,  any  more  thtm  for  the  appearance  of 
the  devil,  in  propria  persona,  on  everf  tn^ic  occasion  where 
there  is  not  only  misfortune  but  guilt.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  part  which  Mr.  Klingemann  has  assigned  him  is  strictly 
in  keeping  with  his  characteristic  attributes  in  the  legend  as  it 
exists  in  Germany,  of  which  the  particulars  have  never  been 
current  in  England ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that,  lo 
our  opinion  Matunn's  "  black  knight"  should  have  been  re- 
tained; and  that  there  are  times  when  we  would  rather  have 
a  wild  supernatural  story  like  the  "  Ancestress"  of  Grillparzer, 
than  a  composition  intended  to  be  severe  and  classical  like  the 
"  Regulus  "^  of  Collin. 

"  Ahasuerus,"  then  is  of  the  former  description.  It  is  alto- 
gether such  a  drama  as  one  miglit  expect  to  see  originated  by  a 
solitary  student,  during  very  dark  and  tempestuous  weather  of 
October,  when  the  mind  is  predisposed  to  accept  even  the  most 
improbable  legends,  if  they  are  but  sufficiently  gloomy  and  ter- 
rific ; — when  the  moaning  of  Ae  wind  is  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit ; 
— when  the  leaves  fall  rustling  from  the  trees,  the  flowers  fade, 
and  the  fleeting  feeble  sun-beams  yield  to  dense  clouds  gathering 
in  the  south,  like  emblems  of  approaching  misfortune.  Accord- 
ingly, the  season  in  the  play  is  the  decline  of  autumn,  the  scene  is 
at  an  old  ancestral  castle  on  the  Bohemian  frontiers  of  Saxony, 
and  the  date  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632. 

Count  Otto  von  Warth,  proprietor  of  the  castle,  is  an  aged 
knight,  the  last  of  his  race,  save  only  one  son  and  a  daughter-in- 
law.  He  is  liable  to  dark  apprehensions  and  forebodings,  which 
are  increased,  by  the  mystenous  warnings  of  Bartholomreus,  the 
castellan,  now  in  his  hundredth  year,  who  in  the  opening  scenes 
supplies,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  a  Grecian  chorus,  and  prepares 
us  gradually  for  the  supernatural  adventures  which  are  to  come. 

At  the  commencement,  Bartholomseus  is  discovered  seated  in 
an  anu-cbair,  in  a  Gothic  hall,  where  the  Count's  retinue,  with 
many  young  girls  and  children  are  assembled,  in  order  to  com- 
pliment the  castellan  on  his  hundredth  anniversary.  According 
to  German  fashion,  they  address  him  in  a  choral  song;  they  cir- 
culate the  wine  cup,  they  dance  round  him  gracefully ;  of  all  this, 
however,  he  seems  utterly  unbeedful,  as  if  his  mind,  which  till  now 
had  been  clear,  had  at  length  become  utterly  clouded.  A  child 
crowns  him  with  a  garland.  He  takes  it  off  and  observes  that  it 
is  made  of  asters,  flowers  which  he  affirms  are  the  beautiful  "  em- 
blems of  death."  The  Count  now  steps  forward,  (for  he  is 
preient,  with  his  chaplain  and  daughter-in-law,)  and  wishing  to 
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console  the  old  man  saya,  that  he  may  yet  live  to  see  nnay 
autumns,  but  instead  of  being  rejoiced  bj  the  suggesdon,  Batlbo- 
lenueus  expresses  a  horror  of  life,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  dissoln- 
tion; — which  Father  Gratian  the  chaplain  exptwns  to  be  die 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  dream  already  narrated  to  hios. 
The  stoiy  is  repeated  to  the  Count,  as  soon  as  lus  daughter-in-hw 
and  the  attendants  have  retired. 

Bartk.  My  Lord,  'tli  known  I  am  not  cnrcn-hearted ; 

Yet  fearfol,  though  fantastic,  was  my  dream ! 

Before  the  burial  rsntt  in  the  great  aisle. 

Wherein  your  aoceslois  r^NMe,  there  lies 

A  monninental  image  carred  in  ttooe, — 

A  eiant,  sternly  representii^  Tiia, 

Whose  left  band  holds  an  hour-glass,  and  his  right 

A  ponderous  scythe.    There,  at  the  midnigbt  hoar, 

Z/Sst  night  I  walked,  and  seemed  even  to  myself 

In  mine  old  age,  like  (he  perturbed  ghost 

Of  one  who  had  been  Castellan,  and  now 

Should  fitly  watch  among  the  dead. — But  sleep 

By  weariness  induced,  stole  on  my  senses. 

And  by  the  gtteway  I  rcchned, — when  lo  I 

The  dnsky  spectral  form  of  Time  began 

To  rouse  himself  before  me  j  tamed  his  glass. 

And  wared  his  tbreat'niug  scythe  I — 
Count.  Nay,  dreams  like  this — 
Barth.  But  mark  the  rest.     When  on  his  head  again 

He  placed  the  sand-glass,  fall  on  me  were  tum'd 

With  fixed  regard,  his  orbleas  eyes,  and  next, 

A  gibbering  roice  was  beard— "  Bartbolomans, 

I  am  thy  fiiend}  henceforth  shalt  than  become 

My  comrade,  and  bdwdd  how  merrily 

I  mow  the  harvests  down,  as  days  and  yaaia 

RoU  (m,  and  we  logethn  wmd  onr  w^. — 

Thou  oidy  shalt  the  scythe-man's  arm  escape. 

Because  I  love  thee  dearly  as  myself!" 

Resistless  then,  I  felt  the  spectre's  grasp. 

That  dragg'd  roe  breathless— onward,  onward  still, — 

Till  with  a  shriek  I  woke,  and  saw  (thank  heaven  1) 

Once  more,  the  gateway  of  die  peacefol  tomb  1 — 

This  eccenttic  dream  naturally  ghea  riae  to  a  conv^aatioo  on 
the  story  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"  in  whose  existence  Father 
Gratian,  as  well  as  the  Castellan,  finely  believes,  tboi^  the 
Count  is  disposed  to  look  on  the  whole  as  a  mere  fable.  Xi  dis 
conversatloo  they  are  interrupted  by  the  re-appearaiKe  of  the  Coun- 
tess Maria,  and  Uie  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Wallenstein's  anu^, 
tlieii  stationed  at  Weissenfels  j  and  hence  arises  the  first  scene  lO 
the  tragedy  that  is  really  onioaated  and  interesting,' the  old  Cmul 
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beiu  most  txaaooB  to  ncme  bdings  o(  Iob  odIj  boh  HeiHyUr 
Mana'a  bnsband,  whom  be  supposes  to  be  with  the  impeno^ 
army.  Her  enxie^  is  of  course  do  less  a^tating ;  bnt  every  word' 
uttered  b;  the  messenger  tends  only  to  iacrease  the  listeoera' 
peiplexity  and  apprehensions,  till  at  last,  wheo  the  Couot  has 
recourse  to  a  letter  brought  by  the  same  messenger  from  Johann 
Ton  Rosenbei^,  Maria's  brodier,  he  finds  it  ezjuessly  declared 
that  Count  H&aau  bad  basely  deserted  Uie  inponal  i>aiiners,  and 
along  mth  the  Duke  of  I^iranbiug  gone  ofer  to.tiie  Swedish 
army. — Maria,  diou^h  deeply  afflicted,  caanct  suffer  herself  to 
believe  even  ibat  vHuch  her  brother's  hand  has  indited ;  but  the 
wounded  pride,  the  iadignation  and  despair  of  die  Count  are 
such,  that  he  now  feels  as  if  the  impressions  of  the  CaStellan'a 
dream  vrere  realized,  and  wishes  to  die  rather  than  witness  the 
indelible  disgrace  which  will  dins  be  thrown  upon  his  ancient, 
loyal,  and  honourable  house. 

Thereafter,  the  scene  changes  to  the  battle  field  of  Liitzen, 
where  there  is  heard  a  distant  fire  of  .eannqn  and  musketry,  which 
lessens  by  degrees.  After  a  pause,  Ahaauenw  makes  his  first 
appearance,  attired  in  ancient  oriental  costume,  hjs  visage  of  a 
grey  spectral  hue,  with  features  strongly  marked,  black  grizly 
beud,  and  a  frame  of  gigantic  strength.  Of  course  he  stalks 
about  more  like  a  ^oit  than  one  of  ttie  living,  and,  during  the 
present  scene,  speaks  not,  but  enter?  vehemently  dragging  across 
the  field  Count  Heinyn,  whom,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
throws  down  at  die  root  of  a  tree.  For  a  few  moments  he  stands 
tfiere,  looking  on  Heinyn  with  an  expression  of  wratbftil  disdain, 
then  with  his  right  hand  pmnting  to  neaven,  retires  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  be  entered.  The  noise  of  artillery  yields  to 
distant  martial  music,  and  the  Duke  FTands  Albert  of  Laueobui^ 
enters,  wearing  the  green  scarf  of  the  imperial  unifiHin. 

Fraxcii.  What  means  this  1  Heinyn  dead  ?  no,  still  he  breathes. 
{taket^tbe  Comt't  ielmei. 
I  aee  no  wound*.     Hollsh  !  hear'st  thou  I 
Heinyn.  (akarmtd.)  Who's  there! 
Fran.  Tis  1— 

Heia.  (daring  at  him.J  So  tbeUj— but  where  is  Ha, 
' ',        Out  k uiilkss  comrade } 
;  f ran.  Whuefare  ipesV'st  thou  thus } 

I  saw  thee  madly  Btniggling  with  our  troops, — 
Shouted  aloud,  and  wav'd  tb'  imperial  scarf  ;•>— 
I  saw  thee  fall, — then  with  dgan^c  stride*, 
K  stranger  moved  across  the  ^d.  , 

Hem.  Ave  truly, — 
It  happened  so. 

Fran.  What  h^tpeued  ?   pray  thee,  speak  ! 
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Hm.  (rmmg  lam^vp.)  Fint  kt  me  lean  tonpante  imh 
from  dreami, — ■ 
So  fearfully  my  brain  u  dow  coofiued. 
By  thougbta  of  murder, — rescue,  life  uid  death, 
Tby  purposes  and  mine,  hope  and  deapair, — 
Then  too,  thk  Sthanoes  ; — 

Fnm.  Nay,  be  more  compoted. 
The  battle-ttrife  ii  dittairt ;  we  are  safe. 

Han.  (loolmg  mUly.J  Saie  then, — fhnn  whom  ? 

Frtm.  FromOuataf Adolf}— truly 
Thou  an  a  modiaman  good. 

Hein.  Aye,  good  at  once 
And  evil  Coo.    I  shot  him  through  the  heart  1— 
Yet  people  said,  his  life  wat  cluuiDed,  and  therefore 
Two  balls  I  cbme  of  silver  onalloyed, 
And  struck  the  mark  J — aye  Francis, — bear'itthou?  so 
Tbe  hero  fell. 

Fratt.  Thine  aim  was  stedfaat,  Heinyn? — 

Htm.    In  God's  name  I  did  ruse  mine  arm ;  the  blood 
That  flowed  was  protestaat,  heretical ; — 
In  Gad's  name,  said  1— wberefore  starlit  tbon  thu  ! 
Not  tor  tky  purpose*,  (/itrc^J—aot  for  tbe  dcml  * 

[%i  Ait  kand  en  the  piiloU  n  Air  gvJk. 

Fran.  What  wouldst  thou  do? 

Hein.   Fear  not ;  the  silver  balls 
Are  eone  in  sooth,  and  Guitaf  sleeps. 

Fran.  Thy  words 
Are  wild  from  heated  blood ;  thus  feenzyoft 
Steals  on  us  mid  the  battle's  rage. 

Hein.  Aye,  fnsrcyl— 
There  bast  thou  spoken  tmtb.  Till  then,  methought. 
My  purposes  were  dear.     I  deemed  tbe  Svrede 
A  foreign  Goth,  who  came  to  devastate 
Our  father-land, — a  fiendish  heretic. 
Religion's  foe, — a  sorc'rer  too,  who  bore 
A  charmed  life,  and  therefore  did  my  heart 
With  patriot  ardour  bum,  and  I  resdved 
This  instdent  invader  to  destroy. 
But  when  the  shot  was  fired,  the  hero  foUen, 
Lo,  from  his  motionless  iVame,  arose  to  view,  * 

The  likeness  of  a  snow-white  regal  swan, 
That  mounted  'mid  a  gteam  of  light  to  Heaven ; 
So  then  my  sight  grew  dim  ;  athwart  my  brows. 
There  fell  a  stream  of  blood ;  nay  more  I  beard 
A  horrid  voice  of  malison — "Henceforth 
Thou  art  accursed — accursed — " 

Fran.  Thou  beard'st,  no  doubt 
Tbe  cries  of  dying  men. 

Hei».    Hah,  right  again — 
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The  criea  (tf  dyiMg  iMn, — noit  Mfanit-dyke! —   ' 
And  tndj,  thnu^  that  Mnosfibeie  of  blood, 
I  saw  thee  itrike  the  dead  nun  in  the  f»t»  \ 

Frm.  'Tffu  retribntioa  jott,  for  M  hk  iMart  - 
He  dared  to  strike  me  ooce  in  eariy  yoath, 
Even  mid  the  assembly,  tmd  I  vowed  rerenge. 

Btm-  Nobly  resolved  j  and  goaded  oa  by  thee, 
I  proved  the  king's  ansstin  ;  niscd  mine  arm 
In  God's  name, — (mkUy) 
Yetjwrchance  to  aerre  the  daaU ! 

Fran.  Thou  said'st  it  was  to  aerre  ow  native  hnd 
And  bdr  fthh. 

Em.  Iiaidio^  but  at  last 
When  he  had  fidlen, — when  malediotiona  dm 
Rung  in  mine  eaisy — nwtbought  the  &end  Revenge, 
That  goaded  thee,  was  near,  and  flapped  Us  wiega 
In  trinmph — while  within  my  heart  aroae 
An  impnue  irreiistible  to  die, — 
Thererore  I  cast  away  the  imperial  scarf. 
Whose  colours  should  protect  me ;  madly  rush'd 
Amid  the  Pappenhetmen'  thickest  squadrons. 
Laughed  them  to  aconi,  inviting  wonnds  and  death. 
Atrutdy  bad  my  borae  beneath  me  fallen, 
And  dukneaa  gathered  on  mine  eyes ;  I  deemed  . 
Mine  earthly  course  was  run; — when  widi  a  grsip 
As  <tf  an  iron  hand  I  waa  upraised, — 
And  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, — "  Thou  shalt  not  die, 
For  on  thy  brow  Heaven's  bnuid-mark  glares  V — upstarting. 
As  from  a  dream,  I  saw  the  Austrian  troops 
Careering  thence,  as  if  a  thunder-bolt 
Had  snddenly  dispersed  themj — all  were  lost 
Ere  long  in  distance,  while  befire  me  stood 
The  likeness  of  a  man,  that  seemed  as  if 
Some  hnuxn  statue  from  its  pedestal 
Had  stalked  forth  mlo  life ; — his  aspect  stem 
Of  mix'd  expresnon,  irtiennn  good  and  evil. 
Darkness  and  light  were  met, — while  on  his  brow 
Hethought  there  shone  a  blood-red  cross, — and  througb 
The  battle  field,  that  spectre  dragged  me  thence. 
Onward  and  onward,  mid  the  heaps  of  slain 
And  wonnded  men, — nay,  where  mfiuiate  troops 
Contended  still,  whertf  svrords  flash'd  and  the  bwl 
Of  balls  fell  thick  around  ns, — onward  yet, 
Unwonnded  and  unceasing, — till  at  last 
I  6^1  ezhaoated  h«re.— 

tram.  To  me  indeed 
All  this  would  seem  a  feverish  dream,  had  1 
Not  seen  the  shape  of  whom  thou  speak'st. 

Han.  He  was 
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Mine  erilgeiMU  ip  ttutt'Imu  BccHaod 

And  when  t)w  deed  mu  ioae,  MBamcd  at  oooe 

Coiporeal  forn. 

Fraa.  la.bftttle  mge>'tH  tnM, 
Where  good  apd  evil  blend,  wiU  £ur  mbobk 
Full  many  a  maryeUoiw  ahape. 

Hon.  WitdoiB  agwn  1 
1  thank  thee ;  murdu  is  in  bbod  nflected. 
And  in  anch  lurid  mirror  vitagcg 
Appear,  wbereat  we  mamL 

Fran.  PhantawcB 
Like  ibete  confoie  thy  bntin  j — the  deed  it  doo*!— 

Hem,  Done  truly ; — bU  will't  end  bete  i 

Frm.  Wtikm^ 
Shall  oaymvard  ut  aobly.    follow  me ! — 

/fan.  Aye,  doim  fijt  guesdoni  mme  u  paid  enn  now  } 
Look  on  my  iace,^ — UeBven's  brand-mark's  on  my  brow  I— 

[He  nuitt  out,  and  tie  Duke  rttira  in  an  aj^nate  Jmetiam. 

Of  diis  scene  (which  ends  the  first  act,)  we  may  observe  by 
the  way  diat  the  conduct  here  imputed  to  the  Jew  and  to  Heinyn 
is  not  in  either  instance  without  legendaiy  fouudatioo.  Tbe  ap- 
posed assassination  of  Gustavus  biu  bew  noticed  h;  evsry  historian 
of  tbe  period,  aod  baa  been  for  the  most  part  ascribed  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Laneoburg :  but  even  Mr.  Klmffsraann's  hero,  Coaut 
Heinjn,  is  espressly  pointed  at  in  tbe  "  Sfemoirea  ie  Gustave 
Adolf,"  by  Giimoard.  As  to  the  Jew's  interference,  it  is  here 
strictly  in  keeping  with  his  legendary  character  in  Germany, 
where  as  if  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  he  is  attracted  inndun- 
tarily  to  scenes  where  great  crimes  are  to  be  committed,  while  his 
own  indestructible  nature  renders  bimfreciuentlj  the. iLDstniment  of 
saving  the  lives  of  others,  though  in  all  such  cases  the  .individu^ 
so  rescued  is  in  this  world  miserable,  feeling  at  the  same  time 
either  a  vehement  hatred  agaiast,  or  insane  attaoktneat  to  his  or 
her  deliverer.  An.  instance  of  tki»  kind  ocean  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act.  The  Countess  Maria,  having  been  informed 
that  her  husband  and  brother,  who  had  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army,  were  now  rapidly  approaching,  went  out  acrosi 
the  rampart  to  meet  them,  and  unmindful  that  the  neighbouring 
river  which  swept  through  a  rocky  chaimcl,  was  now  swollen  by 
the  autumnal  rain,  she  fell  into  the  water;  whence  she  was 
rescued  by  the  wandering  Jew,  who  laid  her  safely  aa  the  bank, 
and  for  a  few  moments  watched  lier  till  Johwo  nm  Rosenberg 
(her  brother,)  arrived,  and  bore  her  into  die  CBstle:  Of  cour«, 
the  first  scene  is  occapted  widi  her  recotei>y  fron  this  accident,  and 
the  result  is,  that  tbe  old  Count  orders  a  seareb  to  be  made  after  tbe 
mysterious  stranger,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  daughter's  pre- 
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servatioD,  and  who  bad  mnedwte];  viuiiid)«d  oa  tba  i^piDich  of 
RoaeDheig.  TheKjiaakindof  ui)d«rpk)t>t>r  iitbeidiac;  inlere8t,m 
this  scene,  contrived  by  the  (rid  CpsteJlan,  of  whidi  axtf  analysis 
-would  only  be  dreBome  to  our  readen,  and  we  prooead  therefore 
to  the  next,  where  Count  Von  Wartb  aDsionsly  requests  from  Ro- 
senbe^  an  explanation  of  his  letter,  announcing  die  treacherous 
desertion  of  Heinyn,  a  subject  which  still  remains  wrapt  in  mys- 
tery.    Rosenberg  only  narrates  that  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  it  was  reported,  indeed,  proved  ity  witnesses,  that  the 
!Duke  of  Lauenburg,  who  in  his  ^utb  bad  lerved  4t  the  court  of 
Gustavus,  bad,  in  con^utny  with  Hsioyn,  gww  «Tw  to  the 
Swedes,  but  that  towuds  the  close  of  tiwt  battle,  in  which  the 
Swedes  wete  victorous,  the  two  deierters  were  again  aeen  among 
the  imperial  troops,  at  which  Wallensteio  exprested  no  surprise, 
and  it  was  then  said,  that  with  eztraordinary  boldness  they  had 
undertaken  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  by  disphiTing  the 
green  scarf  of  their  own  regiment,  provided  for  their  personal 
safety,  when  they  wished  to  return,  thus  rendering  themselves 
distinguishable  by  their  comrades.     Rosenberg's  account  only 
tends  to  raise  the  most  painful  and  gloomy  suspicions  in  the 
Count's  mind,  while  Maria  is  especially  ternfiad  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  Heinyn's  appearance  and  conduct  aiace  the  bsUle.    The 
latter  enters  just  as  Roaenbei^  is  retiring,  wfao  involuntarily 
starts  at  the  meeting,  and  after  a  few  words  goes  out  hastily, 
being  obliged  b>  join  his  regiment.     The  Count  and  Maria  ad- 
vance wiA  open  arms  to  receive  Heinyn,  but  are  so  piunfully 
struck  by  his  wild  looks  diat  they  stop  suddenly,  aitd  only  gaze  at 
him. 

HeM.  Methinkt  I  aoi  not  k>owa  hese? 
Maria,  Heinyn ! — 
Son.  Aye! — 
Why  look'st  thou  thus  amsi'd  I — Am  I  tnuuformed  i 

Maria.  Thoa  art  so  fearfiJJy 

Heia.  Branded  fanoothe. 
And  on  the  brow  ! — ^Delusion  all ! — I  pray  Uwe, 
Are  battles  without  bloodshed  woo  or  lott. 
Or  will  tb«  stains  evamab,  till  by  titae 
They  arc  outworn  ?— Come  then  Maria ! — 

Maria.  Yes — 
Anon  I  come. 

Hein.  Here  in  miae  arms  ( — (tiegoaloimicoldfyaiidtimidiif.) 
But,  M  of  old,  tbou  fear'gt 
In  Hemyn  tbe  wild  hunter  j — if  perchance, 
I  came  with  gauntlets  blood-stain'd  fiom  tbe  ehsce. 
Then  did  Mada  with  averted  eyes 
Run  shuddering  to  her  chamber.     Truly,  'twas 
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At  JAttea  no  childVi^y ; — but  meUiiiiks 

ywmi^t  havepn)AerediDethehaadofweleoaK.(tofAeCaaif.) 

.    Catmt.  I  had  torgotUn, — theic  ! — 

/few.  Soj  by  d^reea 
One  feeli  himaelf  at  home ; — tboogfa  for  a  ipace, 
And  after  *ucti  wild  life,  it  Menu  almott 
Ai  if  the  well-known  scene*  were  new, — nay  more, 
Tlieir  habitants  eitreng'd ; — bat  now  again 
1  do  remember  clearly ;  and  anon. 
We  shall  be  meiry  in  this  good  old  castle ; 
For  of  such  wolf  bunts  as  the  Lutzen  fifjlit, 
IWy  I've  had  enoa^.'    My  furlong  granted, 
I  come  to  rest  bere.^aye,  to  rest ! (ie  mUm  dotm.) 

Coiml  {talm^  Maria  tmde).    What  meant  tbii  man' 
Sear  daaghter,  know'st  thou  } 

Jl£am  (ftmul^).     Nay,  methonght  even  now, 
7was  not  himself? 

Comd.    How's  this !    Explain. 

Maria,     1  canoot — 
Tis  in  a  ^ble  told — a  nursery  tale — 

HoM,     Bravo ! 
m  hear  the  story.     After  war  comes  peace. 
And  tben  one  loves  to  hear  a  merry  tale. 
P«ar  wife,  speak  on ! 

Maria  {i^eakt  a*  ^  loit  in  Ikonght).    "  In  battle  ttril^  it 


A  warrior  met  his  death  wound,  and,  thcreafiter, 
Wbcn  on  the  field  was  stretched  his  lifeleu  frame, 
A  demon  chose  it  for  his  habitation. 
Entered, — and  lo !  the  dead  man  slowly  rose. 
Walked  from  the  field,  and  to  his  friends  again, 
Hie  warrior  came,  but  when  his  wife  rejoiced. 
Came  forth  t'embrace  her  hasband,  'twas  not  be, — 
It  was,  in  truth " 

Heia.    The  Devil,  wonldst  tbou  say ! 
Am  I  th&dead  man,  fbotish  child  > 

Maria  {kneiit  brfort  lum).     Forgive  me! 
Yet  in  tliytelf,  I  cannot  find  agsin 
My  loving  busbead ! 

CmaU  {rtniiagiervp).     Naybecalm,  dear  daughter  j 
Wild  fantaiiet  mislead  us  all — 

Hon.    Mislead! 
Til  wisely  spoken.    I  am  led  astray 
And  wander  thus,  because  iu  conflict  fierce 
I  did  encounter  bloodshed ;  and  my  vrife 
Believes  (he  dark  stains  are  not  wuh'd  away. 
Let  but  a  year  have  passed,  and  we  are  tben 
All  tranquil  as  of  yore.     Come,  dear  Maria ! 
Such  donds  will  soon  disperse. 
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Matia  (linmi  iertdfmlo  lot  arnu  md  wmft).    Oh,  Hcinyoi ! ' 

Ha*.    Father,  say, 
Wu  I  not  eren  fioiu  childhood  good  and  pioni  ? 
Have  I  not  firmly  clung  to  the  tnie  faith. 
And  loved  my  country, — fought  m  their  defence  ? 

\beama  tttddoAf  emtfiMd. 
Bst  mmour  aaid,  bis  life  wu  chann'd,  else  truly, 
Tbe  deed  had  not  been  done ! 

Coma.    What  wonldst  thou  »y  ? 

Hon.     I  apoke  but  of  onr  changelen  futh.     Let  none     - 
On  earth  detpur ;  all  aina  may  be  fbrgivcn. 
Standi  it  not  written  thus  ? 

Maria  {greatfy  aiarmtd).    Have  mercy,  Heaven  ! 

Htm.    Nay  fear  not.     Since  tbe  battle,  never  yet. 
Not  for  an  hour  or  moment  have  I  slept. 
Therefore  mine  cyei  are  heavy,  dreanu  contend 
With  waking  tbongfatt ;  I  would  hare  rest — would  sleep ! 

Maria.    Gome  then,  I  pray  thee ! 

{He  got*  tBith  htr  a  fen  tttpt,  then  ptnuti. 

Hem.     Direful  were  indeed 
Th'  infliction,  if  a  soldier  might  not  ileM  j 
For  when  beoeath  the  nrarthy  shroud  of  ni^it, 
AH  others  rest,  for  him  would  be  renew'd 


7%e  whistling  halls  would  fly }  his  furious  horse 
Careering  bear  him  on,  mid  shouts  and  moans, 
CuTM*  and  shrieks,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Bnt  mark  yon,  then,  even  then  tbe  dead  man  sleeps ; 
Oh  slmnber  blert ! 

Maria.    Of  whom  speak' st  thou  ? 

Han.     Of  wbooi  ? 
The  heretic  king,  our  country's  foe,  but  now 
He  is  no  mott,  and  we  too  shall  have  rest. 

Heinyn  and  Maria  then  retire,  tbe  Count  being  left  to  aolilo- 
qutse,  till  he  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Bartholomseus,  who 
comes  in  great  agitation  to  inform  his  master  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  has  been  discovered,  and  that  this  personage  is  unques- 
tionably tbe  same  individual  by  whom  as  he  well  remembers, 
the  life  of  a  fbnuer  Count  von  Warth  had  been  saved,  in  earty 
youdi.  The  boy  thus  rescued  had  aftenvwds  become  tbe  victim 
of  cureless  melancholy,  and  had  died  untimely.  Bartholomseus 
looks  on  the  Jew  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  entreats  that  his 
master  will  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  castle, — believing  that  if 
he  should  be  received  there  as  a  guest,  the  most  direful  misfortunes 
would  ensue.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Father  Gratian  intro- 
duces Ahuuerus,  and  a  scene  follows  which  is  sufficiently  effec- 
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tive  on  ^e  stage,  fllOilgfl  the  dililo^e  is'  dot  ^orth  (Mraction,— 
Dor  need  we  pause  to  explain  the  particular  principles  on  which, 
confonnably  to  his  legendary  character,  the  Jew  thinks  proper  to 
lead  away  with  him  the  old  Castellan  into  the  forest. 

Thua  enda  the  second  act.  The  third  commences  at  da;  break 
in  die  woods  neat  tlw  ca>tl«>  wbere  irom  a  neighboiuii^  conTcm 
(to  the  accompaniment  of  an  or^an,)  is  heard  the  close  of  a  re- 
quiem sung  by  monks.  Heiayn  »  discovered  koeeUug  in  pnyer, 
and  aftarmnh  soliloqume.  Meanwhile  Ahasuenis  is  aeeo  pass- 
ing through  the  back  grouad  with  haiMb  uptifted  in  mi  attitude  <^ 
devotion,  and  is  succeeded  by  Father  Grstian,  with  whom  Heiojn 
holds  an  animated  drdogne,  but  we  bare  not  room  to  tranacribe 
it.  The  tnonk  announces  the  death  of  Barlholomaens,  which 
event  haa  taken  place  during  the  night,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to 
perauade  the  aiiserable  Count  into  eonfessiou  of  the  Crimea  vbidi 
evidently  weigh  on  bis  ccHucieoce.  Hainyn  letiies,  and  there 
fcAkm*  a  long  o(nverMtion«  kept  up  by  Count  voo  Worth, 
Maria,  and  Gratian,  in  wbich  fbtaer  commenlB  are  mitie  on  die 
strange  conduct  of  Heinyfe,  ttai  a  deMcriptioB  is  girea  by  the 
monk  of  the  last  momenW  of  Bortlioloaitens,  during  whidt  he 
was  watched  and  comoled  by  Ahasoeraa^  In  this  nalogue  they 
are  interrupted  by  an  attendant,  who  announces  that  the  Swedes 
are  on  the  frontiers,  and  that  one  of  dieir  officers  is  at  die  casde 
gates,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  Count.  This  officer  comes 
to  pave  toe  way  for  Count  von  Wasaburg,  a  natural  son  of  the 
late  Swedish  king,  wbo  is  now  deteimiu^  to  revenge  his  father's 
treacherous  assassination.  He  imputes  this  crime  solely  to  die 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  m  m  id^oij  spirited  dialogue  mth  Count 
Warth,  explains  to  the  horror  and  consternation  of  Ui  listener, 
that  Heinyn  having  been  the  intimate  friend  and  coaslHit  com- 
rade of  die  supposed  murderer,  wbo  has  now  disappeared,  it  is  to 
Hainyn,  therefore,  that  be  must  have  recourse  for  infonnabon. 
At  his  eunest  request  the  young  Count  is  summoned,  but  he  bai 
gone  out  into  the  forest,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  act,  acene  first,  where  Heinya 
rushes  violently  into  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  as  if  panned  by 
•ooie  terrific  enemy. 

Seim,  HsA  now  tV  abyn 
Beoeadi  us  yawn'd,  and  sent  a  demcn  forth 
To  haant  me  (has  i    It  was  i»  dr«ara ;— 'twas  Ae,p— 
The  ^MCtnd  giant  of  the  battle  field,— 
Mine  eril  geoio^— an  eye-witoest  too 

Of  that  detested  deed  !  [Looting  to  tie  door- 

It  be  aot  there  ? 
I  saw  Um  fhuu  the  rocky  cli&  come  forth ; 
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I  heard  bis  pesdcKOB  feototepB  fbttiv  A^ 

And  then,  a  noee  t^M  thro' t^  nMtUng  wockL 

Cried  "  Murderer  V'-~Heie  the  fnwtien  are  boet 

With  Swedish  soldien ;  thraagk  ibe  tree*  I  madud 

Their  helmeti  glealn,  and  if  his  jtael  bettayeii  mt. 

Then  like  the  bnnter'i  mlaerilbk  fnj 

Snmnmded.iinnt]  yield  cr4i«.    btbeM 

Mine  aim  so  nevrriesa  giaWD  f  [Grmft  im  Carabme. 

HkTa  I  BO  loan 

Ute  power  and  rescrfotibB  at  ta>  fire 

Or  perish  !— Terror •diiren,  I  did  lOib  forth. 

And  from  the  fcn^tsluuieg  the  fiend  again 

Hath  chac'd  me  hither.— Cottflict  borriUe  I — 

Then,  be  tha  gauntlet  of  defiaaee  ibrOma  !^         {Cuta  tmy  tie 

Away! — Willi  pnre inCentioaB^p-naolnle heart  cMm^k.] 

The  deed  was  done ;  and  S  nicb  enagies 

Desert  me  here,  thenceforth  let  them  be  dteufd 

Illusions  all ; — perchance  a  deeper  ibarctf 

Of  strength  remuns,  and  if  tba  Hearfem  abovd 

Are  darken'd  now,  so  let  the  flamei  thai  bvB 

Beneath  us  guide  my  course  1' — 
Maria  now  enters.  The  circumstance  oT  her  life  having  been 
rescued  by  Ahaauerus  bad  been  concealed  fix>m  Heinyn,  but  in 
the  course  of  their  present  dialogue,  he  discovers  this,  and  every 
word  that  she  utters  tending  to  increase  his  apprehensions  that 
Ahasuenis  will  accuse  him  as  the  murderer  of  Gustavus,  he  con- 
ceives (as  usual  in  such  cases,)  the  resolution  ol  putting  to  death 
this  individual,  by  whom  alone,  ai  he  brieves,  the  disclosare  can 
be  made.  The  <rid  Count  enters,  and  infonna  him  tfaad  Count 
Wasabur^  is  still  at  As  castte,  and  wnts  there  in  ibe  expectation 
that  he  will  obtain  an  interview  with  Hetn^n,  to  which  the  latter 
reluctantly  consents.     Being  left  alone  he  exclaims :-~ 

Courage  1  now  comes  the  atrifbi^^e  fiery  trial  }— 
Erewbile,  beeanse  my  stem  reaolve  was  fi»d> 
Therefore  I  knew  'twas  just,  and  tha^fore  now> 
'Til  juit  no  leia ;— I  am  not  lees  resolved  ! 

On  this  principle  he  evades  all  the  questions  addressed  to  htm 
bj  Wasaburg ;  yet  by  his  extreme  terror  at  the  Swede's  first  ap- 
pearance, on  account  of  hia  resemblance  to  the  late  king, — toge- 
ther widi  his  agitation '  and  fierceness  throughout  the  dialogue,  he 
so  obviously  betrays  his  guilt,  that  Wasaburg  departs, '  coBvinced 
that  he  has  now  discovered  tiie  ar — '- 


?em.  faJone.J  Tis  past !  ye  powers  of  darkness  and  decdt 
Henceforth  1  am  your  votary.     With  one  word. 
When  to  the  Swedish  Prince  I  answered  "Ifo," 
Our  bond  irrevocably  has  been  sealed,— 
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Nor  can  I  lift  a^a  mine  eyca  to  Heaveo  \^ 
Come  forth  then,  ipiritt,  mm  your  fathomkss  caTo, 
And  if  all  hearai-bani  impnUei  are  lost. 
Yet  let  the  Cmraor  of  mr  heart  again 
From  odter  firea  be  klDdled.     I  have  laboui'd 
The  tiera  decrees  of  daty  to  falfiU ; — 
In  Tain  aneh  efiorta  '—Let  them  be  forgotten  ! 
Now  moat  I  goard  the  direfal  myit'17  ;^life 
On  this  depends ;— ^he  Swede  hot  dark  saspidom, 
BecaoacAt  our  first  meeting,  I  believed 
He  was  the  dead  king's  gbost.     So,  from  tbe  AM, 
.    He  too  mnst  be  remirred. 

Maria.  faUen.J  I  pray  tbee,  say. 
What  caused  snch  vehement  conference  !— I  heard 
Tbe  Swedish  General  speak  in  wrathful  tone. 
And  marked  bira  gallop  hence  in  furious  hi   ' 

Han.  If  to  destraction,  to  'tis  well ! 

Mar.  Nay,  Heinyn  1— 

Hem.  I  lute  tbe  Swedish  t«ce,  and  in  whole  troops 
Would  cut  them  down ! 

Mar.  Ob  Heaven ! 

Heta.  No  more  of  this. 
Such  exclamations  grate  upon  mine  car. 
Of  eaithly  deeds  Heaven  recks  not. 

Mar.  Horrible! 
What  bat  enraged  tbee  tbns  ? 

HoH.  We  reason' d,  wife. 
Of  that  which  doth  beseem  or  not  beseem 
A  German  sdtiier ;  and  if  one  in  battle 
May  dare  to  strike  his  enemy  ?  Then  the  Swede 
Wased  wroth,  and  would  maintain  that  slaughter  there 
Was  yet,  ibrwoth,  unlawful,  at  if  he  » 

Had  for  himself  obtained  immunity. 
Thus  wrath  enkindled  wrath,  and  now  almost, 
I  do  pepent  me,  that  the  privileged  gnett 
So  fiwy  spoke  nncbastised. 

Mar.  In  thine  eyes 
A  murderous  fiercenen  glares. 

Hda.  So  should  it  be  ! 

Mar.  *Tis  mortal  sin  ! 

Hem.  And  what  is  mortal  sin,— 
Or  Btmoless  virtue !— Words,— mere  words,  no  more 
Than  senseless  echoes  in  tbe  wilderness ! — 
Away  with  anch  illuBions!  all  on  earth 
b  bnt  a  meddling  game  of  chance,  and  be 
That  in  his  wisdom  deems  be  hath  descried 
A  deep-laid  plan,  a  scheme  immutable 
Holing  tbe  vrorld,  in  one  brief  nwment  tees 
Hit  cherished  visions  bU  in  tur  dissolved  1^ 
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Mine  own  existence  is  but  mine  own  thoaglits, 
Whoae  current  foiling,  all  is  lost.     Wbat  faUs 
Mu«t  fall,  an<l  there  an  end. — 
Mar.  Hear  bim  not.  Heaven  ! — 

Hen.  HcKven's  ear  is  daaf ;  such  pnfn  may  well  be  Sftt'i. 
Mar.  Madman,  tby  words  are  heard  !  and  in  Hit  tanple 
Thus  dar'sC  thou  to  deny  his  power }  Look  rounds- 
Behold  th'  nnnnmber'd  emblems  that  eaviroa 
His  ereriaiting  altar,  and  explain 
Wfaence  comet  the  splendour  of  the  raoraing  sun, 
Or  whence  the  radiance  of  those  countless  worlds 
Whose  miUicHu  through  the  midnight  sky  reTolTej— 
Interpret  if  tbou  can'st  the  thunder's  roar, 
^le  soft  sweet  music  of  the  nightingale, 
The  eartbqaske,  or  the  trembling  of  a  lei^ — 
The  dust,  the  worm  that  groreb  there,— f;iy«e{/' 
In  earthly  baseness  or  in  gifts  divine  j 
Or  if  thou  can'st  not,  tremble  ereo  before 
The  hambleat  blossom  that  His  power  bath  fram'd. 
Nor  in  thy  frenzy,  venture  tbos  to  judge  , 
The  laws  of  that  miraculous  univene, 
Wherdn,  alas !  tbou  seek'st  thine  own  destnidioa  ! 
Hem.  fagilated.J  Maria,  Ob  Maria  1 
An  attendant  enters  here,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Heinyn  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Ahasuenis,  and  who  informs  him  that 
this  mysteriouB  personage  bad  again  become  visible  near  the 
Franciscan  convent,  on  the  frontier,  where  the  Swedes  had  taken 
up  dieir  position.     On  receiving  this  intelligence,   Heinjm  b 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  rushes  out,  notwithstandins  all  Maria'* 
endeavours  to  prevent  him.     In  the  ninth  scene  Waaaburg  ex- 
presses to  his  friend  Lilienstrom  his  conviction  that  Heinyn  is 
the  murderer  of  Gustavus,  and  though  he  could  not  violate  the 
conditions  of  his  parole,  by  chaDenging  him  within  the  domains 
of  Count  von  Warth,  yet  he  resolves  tiiat  his  troops  shall  surround 
the  castle,  keeping  the  strictest  watch  over  all  ingress  and  egress, 
so  that  the  cnminal  shall  not,  by  flight,  escape  just  punishment. 
In  the  forest  Heinyn  meets  Father  Gratian,  of  whom  be  anxiously 
ini^uirefl  after  Ahasuerus,  and  the  answers  he  receives  tnly  tend 
to  mcrease  his  maddening  apprehension.     Ahasuerus  draws  near 
towards  die  close  of  this  dialogue,  and  (Gratian  having  retired) 
the  ipeeting  and  dialogue  betwixt  him  aad  Heinyn  afford  good 
stage  eflect.    The  latter  becoming  furions,  he  is  felled  to  the 
ground  by  one  touch  of  his  adversary's  hand  oo  the  shoulderj 
after  which,  when  he  perceives  the  Jew  walking  onward  as  if 
towards  the  station  of  the  Swedish  ann^,  and  endeavours  to  fol- 
low him,  his  progress  is  arrested  by  Ltlienstriim,  and  a  party  of 
Swedish  aoldiers.     He   hears  widi   constemiUioa  that  by  ad- 
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Tsncing  one  step  farther  he  will  become  their  priaoner.  and  re- 
treats, the  drop  scene  falling  abruptly. 

The  lut  act  begins  a  little  before  midnight, — scene,  a  goihic 
ancestral  hall,  hting  with  weapons,  trophies,  and  coats  of  mail 
In  the  back-ground  there  is  an  iron  gateway,  forming  llie  en- 
trance to  the  buriid  vault,  various  tombs,  &c.  and  the  colossal 
figure  of  Time,  as  described  long  before  by  BaitfaoIomEiu. 
We  have,  in  the  first  scenes,  a  gloomy  soliloquy  of  Count  von 
Warth;  another  of  Heinyn,  who  comes  into  the  armoury  to  make 
choice  of  two  swords,  having  determined  to  meet  Ahasuemt, 
(who  will  attend  the  midnight  requiem  of  Bartholomeeus  at  the 
Franciscan  convent,)  and  challenge  his  fiightful  enemy  to  singk 
combat.  His  intentions  are  discovered  by  Maria,  with  whom  be 
has  another  affecting  interview,  at  the  close  of  which  he  rusbet 
out;  and,  after  a  short  dialogue  between  Maria  and  Count  von 
Warth,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  forest.  In  the  bacJi-ground 
is  the  Franciscan  church,  with  light  fining  through  the  painted 
glass  windows,  from  whence  also  we  hear  the  solemn  notes  of  a  pre- 
lude to  the  requiem.  The  moon  shinea  on  the  tomb-stones  and 
autumnal  trees.  Ahasuerus  is  discovered  kneeling  in  prayer  be- 
fiare  a  crucifix.  Heinyn  enters,  and  assails  him  with  the  most 
vehement  threats  and  reproaches,  to  which  Ahasuerus  replies 
with  cold  contempt,  still  refusing  to  touch  the  sword  which  b 
thrown  at  his  feet.  In  a  paroxysm  of  mge,  Heinyn  attacks  him 
thus  defenceless;  Maria's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  and 
she  enters  with  Count  Warth  at  the  moment  when  the  nnsdnuD's 
Bword  is  shivered  on  the  breast  of  his  supposed  enemy — and  the 
latter  observes  that  such  efforts  at  murder  arc  in  vain,  adding  in 
a  terrific  tone  "  Fob  I  am  Ahasuehus  ! "  After  this  disclosure 
the  Wandering  Jew  gives  a  long  account  of  his  own  life,  broken 
into  sections  by  die  remark  and  exclamations  of  fats  auditon. 
We  shall  estract  two  pages. 

Ahasuer.  {after  a  short  paate.)  How  bng  that  interval  en- 
dured, I  know  not. 

But  when  I  woke,  tbe  town  was  desolate. 

For  all  had  folbwed  Him  to  Golgotha, 

Save  but  the  sick  and  dying.     I  rose  up. 

But  as  a  siuoer  doubly  now  condemn'cC — 

Mine  own  acciiser,  trembled  like  a  leaf, 

And  in  some  rayless  cavern  would  have  son^t 

To  shroad  my  hopeless  guilt  j — when  suddenly. 

Through  Nature's  vasty  realm,  before  so  still, 

Methonght  an  univeisu  moan  arose. 

Pervading  earth,  —and  was  by  Heaven  re-echoed. 

Then,  ere  the  sound  bad  pass'd  away,  behcdd. 

The  sun  tbat  bad  in  dazzling  glory  shone 
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At  if  tranrform'd  to  uhes  did  es^in  -, — 

1  felt  the  grouod  shake  undeineath ;  on  lugh 

Reveat'd  by  their  own  Ugfatniog,  tbnnder-cTonds 

Id  conflict  fierce  were  driTGQ,  and  mid  the  glare, 

I  saw  the  graves  yield  up  their  tiabitants. 

That  grimty  stalked  along  the  streets.    With  honor, 

I  mark'd  my  parents  there ;  they  foUow'd  me, . 

While  in  despair  X  fled,  Mill  onward,— onward, — 

Refuge  to  leek, — how  vainly  !  Lightning  struck 

The  temple  gates ;  I  enter'd  mid  the  ruins. 

And  in  my  terror  shriek'd  aloud,  when  lo! 

By  mpernatntvl  power,  the  altar's  veil 

Was  rent  ainnder;  o'er  the  Covenant  gleam'd 

Hia  atpectf— 'and  a  vmce  of  thnnder  tbeti 

Otiee  mote  aanouto'd  my  doom ! — — 

Haicef(»th  to  me 

Wu  rest  denied, — aye,  rest  1  In  that  brief  word 

Metbinks  all  Heavenly  blessings  are  comprised. 

That  I  have  lost  for  ever! — Nay,  not  so, — 

For  time  itaelf  must  have  an  end,  and  thus 

Even  I  may  hope  for  mercy !     From  that  hour 

Was  I  driveii  forth,  a  wanderer  throngh  the  w<Hld» 

Still  terror-struck  and  homeless.     Nevermore 

Did  thimber  steal  upon  mine  eyes,  nor  want, 

Nor  weariness  my  strength  comd  overcome. 

This  frame,  wberdn  th'  imperishable  sonl 

Dwelt  telf-condemn'd,  defied  the  tempest's  rage 

By  land  and  sea,  tormented  bnt  nnscath'd.— 

So  bad  a  century  past  j  one  race  declin'd ; 

Another  came  and  vanish' d,  while  unchanged, 

I  wandered  on.    Then  first,  the  direful  truth, — 

The  full  o'erwhelming  import  of  my  doom 

Was  manifest.     I  on^,  of  all  men. 

Should  never  die,  and  shuddering  with  aflright, 

I  pray'd  that  on  my  head  the  lightning's  fire 

In  mercy  might  descend.     In  vain  I  The  clonds 

Collected, — burst,  and  amid  the  threateuing  flames, 

1  stood  uninjur'd.     From  Sicilian  cMs, 

Whereon  the  whirlpool  breaks  in  foam,  I  rush'd 

Amid  the  wild  waves  headlong, — still  in  vain  ;— 

The  Sea  renounc'd  his  wicked  gnest,  sid  theoce 

In  anger  bore  me  to  the  shore. — I  heard 

The  roar  of  Etna's  snbtemneoiu  fire, — 

Saw  the  red  flames  asocnd,  and  Heaven's  wide  Tank 

Ridcct  the  mnAy  ipleodour ; — tiQ  anon, 

A  nin  of  saddling  asbes  fill'd  the  air. 

While  in  the  lava  stream,  towns,  villages, 

With  living  victims,  were  o'erwhelm'd.     Hah  !  then, 

With  momentary  hope  I  deem'd  thit  here 
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I  too  might  periab,  ecal'd  the  mountain  Kteep, 

And,  death  imploring,  leapt  into  tli'  abyss, 

Where,  like  CiiHrybdis  into  fire  transfbrm'd. 

The  snlpb'rons  elements  rae'd.     Triumphant  theo. 

In  heart  exulting,  I  bdicv'd  that  pain 

So  horrible  must  work  its  own  decays 

But  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  lurid  flame, 

llie  fierce  Volcano  raurtnuring  as  in  wrath 

Kd  wake  abhorrent,  cast  me  forth, — and  still 

I  Ih'd, — nnwoundcd, — hopeless  as  before  ! — 
Df  the  WanderiDg  Jew's  aarrative  we  have  extracted  only  aboat 
two-thirds,  becauae  in  the  reat  his  lai^uage,  by  the  introducdon 
of  sacred  allusions,  is  renderad  esc^dingly  unaaitable  even  for 
the  German  stage,  on  which,  as  Goethe  observes,  "  erei^tiiii^ 
may  be  tried."  At  its  conclusion,  Heinyn,  with  vehement  emo- 
tion, renounces  all  the  fearful  and  impious  opinions  which  be  had 
before  expressed,  and  declares  himself  to  be  the  miserable  and 
repentant  murderer  of  Gustavua.  Just  as  he  utters  &ese  wordi, 
Wasaburg,  having  overheard  them,  rushes  on  the  stage,  prepared 
to  avenge  his  /ather'a  assassination,  when  Heinyn  suddenly  throws 
himself  on  his  adversary's  drawn  sword,  and  thus  receives  a  mortal 
wound.  The  dialogue,  at  the  catastrophe,  is  of  course  made  up 
of  broken  sentences.  Heinyn  dies,  supported  by  Maria.  Aha- 
suerus  stands  with  supernatural  dignity  amid  the  groupe,  mad 
prophesies  that  Maria  and  the  Count  von  Warth  will  not  long 
survive.  Stretchiiig  out  his  arm  over  the  dead,  he  speaks  for  die 
last  time — 


and  then  stalhs  away  slowly  into  the  forest.     Wasabui^  v 

bim  with  astonishment.     The  others  kneel  beside  Heinyn  while 

the  music  of  the  requiem  is  continued,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Before  dismissing  this  article,  we  must  beg  leave  to  caution 
our  readers  agdnst  the  supposition  that  we  consider  Mr.  Klinge- 
-mann's  present  production  as  &fair  specimen  of  modern  German 
Tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  indeed  its  singularity  which  fint 
attracted  our  attention,  and  we  were  induced  to  review  it  as  a 
"  psychological  curiosity,"  which  not  only  confirmed  some  remarks 
we  bad  made  on  the  bold  principles  of  German  dramatists,  but 
at  the  first  glance  naturally  awakened  a  tbonsand  interesting  asso- 
ciations of  spectral  agency,' mouldering  old  castles,  dark  intermi- 
nable forests,  awful  predestination,  aiid  so  forth ;  consequently 
we  may  have  ascribed  to  the  author  a  greater  share  of  poetic 
power  than  in  this  instance  he  can  really  claiui.  tor  bur  nest 
article   on   the   German   Theatre,   we  need   only  turn  to  the 
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Dames  of  Mtilluer,  Grillparaer,  Houwald,  and  Raupach,  la.  order 

to  be  reminded  of  dramatista  who  unite  with  impassioRed  elo- 
quence a  propriety  of  incident  and  character  such  as  may  satisfy 
tite  moxt  fastKlious  critic.  We  may  observe  in  concluding,  that 
one  of  the  ukost  extraordinary  characters  of  this  class  in  GermaDji 
the  late  Heioricb  Kieist,  remains  yet  unknowu  even  by  name  m 
Cngland,  while  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg,"  "  Catharine  of  Heil- 
bronn,"  "  Family  of  Schroffenstein,"  file.  Etc.,  are  eitoUed  tw 
LudwigTieck  as  models  of  dramatic  composition,  which,  though 
the  author's  untimely  fate  prevented  the  full  developement  of 
his  own  principles,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  To  the  latest 
votaries  of  the  tragic  muse,  Immermann,  Graf  von  Kalkreuth, 
Uchtritz,  Zedlitz,  Heine,  Su:.,  we  shall  ere  long  gi^-e  due  it- 
tentioQ. 


Art.  XIII. — Anthologit  Rvae,  tuivie  de  Poetiet  OrigituiUi, 
Dediie  d  S.  M.  fEmpereur  de  toutes  let  Rassies.  Par  P.  J. 
Emile  Dupr6  de  Saint  Maure,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  de 
la  I<egion  d'Honneur,  Sec.  Paris,  1 823.  4to. 
It  is  rather  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  history  of  literature  to 
hear  of  an  author  making  translations  from  a  language  of  which 
be  is  entirely  ignorant,  but  it  is,  we  fear,  still  more  unusual  to 
find  one  in  that  predicament  who  is  honest  enough  to  confess  his 
ignorance.  M.  Dupr£  de  St.  Maure  informs  us,  that  he  tra- 
velled and  resided  in  Russia  for  four  years,  (a  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  not  very  creditable  to  his  industry  or  application,  as  in  much 
less  time  any  man  of  ordinary  talent  might  have  acquired  the  lan- 
guage,)— that  during  that  period  he  had  occasionally  amused  him- 
self with  versifying  some  pieces  of  Russian  poetry  io  his  native 
language,  which  had  been  well  received,  and  obtained  him  en- 
couragement to  proceed ; — that  he  had  in  consequence  pledged 
himself  to  publbh  this  Anthology  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
within  a  limited  period; — and  that  he  had  bestowed  two  years  in 
preparing  it  for  the  public  eye.  Regarding  it  as  an  axiom  indis^ 
putable  (rendered  still  more  so  by  the  dictum  of  Laharpe)  tba^ 
translations  of  poetical  works  should  be  in  verse,  M.  Dupre  de  St. 
Maure  has  not  only  versified  his,  but  adopted  the  measure  of 
the  originals  as  nearly  as  the  structure  of  the  French  language 
would  allow  him.  The  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute this,  which,  prima  focie,  seems  rather  a  difficult  task,  was  very 
simple,  and  has,  wc  doubt  not,  been  followed  on  many  similar 
occasions,  althuudi  not  so  frankly  avowed.  A  literal  translation 
of  the  piece  into  French  prose,  exhibiting  tlie  peculiar  turns  and 
inversions  of  the  original,  was  furnished  to  him,  in  several  cases 
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bT  dw  aathor  lunuelf,  and  Qua  he  turned  into  vene  in  his  own  way ; 
his  translation  waa  then  submitted  to  lus  critical  Mends,  or  to  die 
authors,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  any  errors  which  he  mi^t  have 
conunitted  were  then  corrected.  He  says,  that  "  the  Rnssian 
language  a  so  harmonious,  has  such  a  happy  temerity  in  its  inrer- 
sions,  and  audi  an  abundance  of  compound  words  and  imitative 
beauties,  that  he  frequently  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the  French 
language  to  express  the  gracefulness  and  energy  of  die  ordinal." 
With  respect  to  the  fidehty  of  his  versions,  he  repeats  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Krilov  as  to  diat  of  some  of  his  own  fables:  "  Al- 
diough  the  genius  of  your  language  has  compelled  you  to  substi- 
tute anodier  expression  for  mine,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say 
diat  you  have  in  no  case  altered  my  meaning." 

Tlie  volume  contains  between  thirty  and  forty  pieces,  translated 
from  sixteen  different  authors,  and  exhibita  specimens  of  the  epic, 
tragic,  lyric,  epistolary,  satirical,  elegiac,  mock-heroic,  epigram- 
.matic,  f^le,  idyl,  ballad  and  song.  Of  the  pieces  selected,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  are  the  same  with  those  which  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  has  given  in  his  "  Russian  Anthology."  After  the  coufesuon 
made  by  the  French  translator,  curiosity  led  us  to  compare  his 
versions  with  those  of  our  countryman,  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  confine  to  a  single  poem.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  poems  among  the  specimens  given  hy  both,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Svetlana  of  Zhukovsky,  and  we  think  it  will  interest  and 
amuse  our  poetical  readers  to  compare  the  two  versions,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  parallel  stanzas  we  have  selected.  To  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  comparative  fidelity,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  ready  kindness  of  a  Russian  friend,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  genius  of  both  languages,  who  has 
favoured  us  with  the  literal  English  translation  of  these  stanzas, 
which  will  be  found  below.*     In  the  original  the  stanzas  consist 


INbIj  ffainra'dw  laoan 

Id  (he  Ihicknea  of  lbs  fog- 
Silent  tod  dowDcut 
. .  The  gonlle  Sretlani. 

TsheafraMUte  ToMiIm;  threw;  "  What,  dear  tHead,  gnareetlMe? 


'^ 


ptberednpaMwjoiidcrthBwiadaw         &tjm 

''  '       '    tbej  tti  liMen  to  the  drdiog  King ; 


Acbkiea  with  choice  graiD;  TUw  cut  for  tbywif  the  ling! 

llMjiidledfiiiewui  Siag,  pretljouei  ■Worknanl 

Into  ■  onp  with  clean  water  Work  (or  me  a  gold  and  new  ao«a< 

Thev  placed  a  gold  ring,  WoHi  a  golden  ring  I 

UMrald  eir-ringi;  For  me  to  crown  npdrwith  that  ci 

TTtnipread  ■  white  napLin,  To  betrMbe njrMlf  with  tbU  ring 

Am  ner  tlia  cap  nng  in  chonii  At  ibe  holj  de^  1 '  * 

JojFOIMMagL 
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of  foarteeD  lines  Mcb;   the  Frencb  translator  lengthem  tfaoa  to 
sixteen,  and  in  the  opening  one  to  twen^-three. 

STBTLANA.*  CATHZMNS.f 

1. 

C&mt  Im  ftte  de  Noel ; 

Le  M»r  de  ce  jgur  soleanel, 
Brannt  U  oait  et  la  fmidare, 

Des  ieuoes  fiUu  I'smiitoient 
A  dire  la  bonne  aventure; 

Toor  k  toar  dloieet  leur  chaoflsara. 


Tuitdtel 


Mr  ble  it  to  die 


Ah  t  tbcoiub  bin  done  the  light  ia  beta 
titbll 

Through  him  olam  ay  heart  beiti  I . . . 
Or  doM  thoa  not  think  of  me  i 
Where,  in  what  direction  ut  thoa  ? 

WVre  ii  th;  hibitatioa  ? 
I  prij  uid  alied  teart! 
Qaench  mj  lorrow, 

Angel  comforter  t " 
4. 
See !  in  a  dumber  a  table  ipraad 

With  a  white  napkin  I 
And  on  (hat  taUe  itandi 

A  looking-glau  nilh  ■  candle  j 
Two  corett  on  the  table. 

»  Pmpfaeij,  STCtlanal 
In  the  clBai  gUu  of  the  minor, 

At  midniiht,  wHfaoDt  deceit, 
Hmmi  wilt  know  tbv  lot  1 
ThT  lota  will  knock  at  the  done 

With  a  light  hand, 
The  bolt  will  fall  from  (he  door. 
He  will  nt  down  to  hi*  co<et 

To  tap  with  titKn." 


Tbej  aie  Mated  (in  the  iledge) th< 

bone*  an  off  in  an  initant, 

Tbej  biettbe  fire  from  tbdr  noiliilsl 

Trom  thOT  hao&  ia  raiiad 


1. 
St.  Silvuter's  evening  bcmr 

Cajl*  the  m«ideiu  ronnd; 
Shoes  to  throw  behind  the  door, 

Delve  the  tnow;  ground. 
Peep  behind  tha  irindoiT  there, 

Boming  ITU  to  pour; 
And  tbe  mrn  (or  chanticleer 

Beckoo  three  time*  o'er. 

A  miitj  circle  about  tbe  moon  ; 

tin  edgei  icarcelj  gllnmer. 
Her  foreboding  heart  tremUe*  ; 
TimidlT  tbe  niiden  ipeakt : 

"  Wh;  ait  than  tilent,  lore  i  * 
Wot  a  whiiper  to  her  In  aiMwer  I 
He  look*  towanb  tbe  noonUght, 

Pale  and  oppreit  in  bean. 
9. 
The  bonei  daih  over  tbe  ragged  roadi; 

They  Irampieon  Ibedeepinow. ...  , 
Behold !  an  the  roadude  a  holj  temple 

The  whirlwind  haa  bunt  Open  the  galei ; 

A  moJtitade  of  perioDB  in  the  temi^e ; 
Thebright  glare  of  the  chandeRen 

JU  objcured  bv  tbe  Ineenia; 
In  tbe  centra  ■  black  coffin; 
Aud  tlic  priett  catclaiau  in  a  IcBftbaaad 

"  Ba  laken  hjthe  tomb!" 
More  and  more  Ibe  maiden  tremblei ; 
The  honei  pin  on ;  her  belored  ii  rilenl. 

Pale  and  cast-down. 
10. 
Soddenlj  all  aroimd  it  aptalkm  I 

Tbe  mow  fUli  m  large  Bake*  I 
A  black  crow,  hluing  with  its  wfag, 

Hoicn  over  the  dedge ; 
A  warning  vtuca  oriei ;  "  Woe  I '' 

The  impatient  h(»ae> 
Alb  wonder  look  (owaidi  the  obaciuedii- 

A  inull  fire  glimmen  in  a  Seld ; 
A  peaceful  comer  is  Tisible ; 


Thaw 


!«t 


Tbe;  gallop  on  I All  around  is  (pace ; 

A  &Kit  intbeejeaof  Srcdana; 

*  Sralana  1i  derired  fhim  the  word  Sua, 
Cbn,— fVMMh  tnmslaan 

1 1  bare  adoMMl  the annd  Catherine; 
to  oar  organt  of  sruc.^£i%l>s't  IfOMbtsr. 


They  rath  in  impeloaut  conrte. 
whidi  mems  Ijgkt,  and  conespooda  with 

fiMioNa  doet  net  earil;  aeeoaMdue  itself 


iZuMtdff  LitertUwe. 


Tant&t  Is  vent  ctt  cotttdtf ; 

Tantfic  ta  jeoM  utn^  uukfe 
Ua  co^  MNim  de  piipcMiipcd : 

Ce  JMi  finL  la  cm  ardeota 
Qu'au  fond  trun  vase  on  fait  boniUir) 

Soavant  de  Ittor  ame  innocente 
Trahit  le  timide  detir ; 

Pni*  dam  le  fond  d'lme  onde  daire 
Un  aoneaa  d'or  en  detcendu, 

Et  sur  le  vase  arec  mvstire 
Un  moocboir  blaac  ett  etenda ; 

C«  Ta««  attire  lea  fiHstiei, 
Qoj,  bientOt  «e  graupaot  autaur, 

Diseot  plmeiit  dot  chamonettM 
Qa'aniiiMnt  dee  refiwiit  d'amour. 

S. 
ZMrobant  u  clon^  dan*  I'ombre, 

Tel  noog  voyons  I'asire  deiDuits. 

Aiiui,  le  front  cbaig^  d'eonui 


Id  die  wateNfetintaiii  ffing 
Solemnly  the  golden  ttn^ 


While  we  are  dmndtig  over  tbtn 
Maf^MtogsoToW-  . 


"  Ton  coear,  amie,  eu  agit£; 
IVeO  nalt  celte  douleur  pn^oade  I 

^«nda  ta  port  de  aotre  ffilxi, 
Ecoute  DOS  cbansons  en  ronde, 

O  Stettara,  ranime  toi ; 
Que  ta  Ugere  vini  entonae 

Cechant:  'Tiena,forgeroii,faisDioi 


Uaai 


la  d'«r,  u 


Altoni,  liavaiUe ;  U  eat  prochaia 
I>eJoiir  de(  n&cei qu'on  affn^Ia: 

L'anpcau  biiUera  tur  mamaiD, 
Iia  oouiuiuie  ceindnma  t^.'  " 

3. 
"  Qnif  mw,  chanter  ?  Is  piiii-je,hela»l 

Quaad  je  loccombe  k  ma  tiiscewe  ? 
H  ett  en  de  loincaina  climats, 

L'oniaoe  objet  de  ma  tendretse ', 
VaU  pcii  d'un  as  qu'il  partit : 

Chaque  jour  ma  voiz  le  nippelle; 
I>e  «a  nMiB  one  u'ei-je  un  tent, 

Meewger  ne  eon  coeur  fidelle  1 
Ltii  mdI  peat  tanimer  met  joDia, 

Lui  Mul  me  fait  aimer  la  vie ; 
OubKeniit-il  done  nos  ammm  t 

Eit-il  bien  loin  de  sou  amie? 
Uoi,  toot  entifere  a  nta  douleur, 

Je  prie,  et  je  verse  de«  larmes: — 
Uon  ai^,  doux  conaolateur, 

Par  pitif,  finis  mes  alarmes  !* 
4. 


3. 
_    theni 

Moonbeams  on  the 
Silently  sat  Catherine 

Sorrowfiii  and  (tin. 
"  Maiden,  whj  ao  peoMva  t  wa 

Fain  thy  voice  would  hear — 
Cnne,  and  join  oux  reveky ! 

Take  the  rin^  thon dear! 
Sin^ '  Make  haste  and  melt,  and  faria^ 
GoMsmith  E  come  with  goldco  lin^ 

CMden  wreaili  for  Kale ! 
King  to  deck  her  hand  of  snow, 
WrMth  to  Uooin  open  berbnw 

At  the  altar-gate.'" 


While  my  love's  away ; 
For  my  days  are  sad  and  lon^ 

Gloomier  eveiy  day. 
Left  alone — a  year  is  past — 

Not  a  line  to  smd — 
O  my  life  is  but  a  waste, 

S^et'd  fioo)  ray  ftiend  I 
Hast  thoD  then  fbnmttea  nw  t 
Tell  me,  wanderer!  can  it  bet 

Where's  thy  dwelliq{— wba«f 
See,  I  jane'neadi  secret  smart; 
Guardian  ai^,  watcfa  my  heart — 

listen  to  my  piajerl " 


Notre  cbarmante  bancfe; 


Corer'd  with  a  nafAin  whiles 
Stood  a  table  then;  ■ 

Where  a  mimi^  dear  andbngbl. 
Shone  amidst  the  ^aie.       -   . 
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Un  lin^  bUoc,  une  lun 
Un  mirorr,  avec  deni  couvert), 

Sont  mis  dans  ce  iieu  solitaire. 
**  STetlsDB,  cBlma  ton  chagrin; 

Cette  gjlace,  it  pr^at  mueCtc, 
A  mi  nail,  pour  toi,  da  Destin 

Sera  le  fiddle  interpi^te. 
Tont  doncemcDt  il  fi^ppera, 

Celoi  qui  t'aCCacbe  k  la  vie, 
Ec  dans  U  chambre  iJ  entrera 

Four  louper  avec  son  amie." 

Tbe  three  itdlowing  stanzas 
veotures  to  look  in  the  glass 
calms  her  fears,  tells  ber  the  ^ 
tbem,  and  ur^es  dieir  instODt 
drawn  b;  fiery  coursers  is  at 


Vacant  seats  for  two  were  placed^ 

■1.00k  within,  O  tool  I 
Tit  the  boar  of  spirits, — haatel 

Read  Pate's  opening  book : 
To  the  mirror  turn  thj  eje, 
And  the  door  ^lall  sifenU; 

Open — List !  'tis  he  I 
GeiiU]^  shall  chj  lover  glide. 
Seat  lum  bj  bis  maiden's  side. 

And  shall  sup  with  thee," 


BtDotdt  s'Saaceot  Ibs  chemu, 

DoDt  lien  o'^ile'la  viteese ; 
"Da  golopent;  de  leun  naseani 

Stcbappe  une  fum£e  tpaisse. 
Snr  le  d^ert  silencieui 

La  luDe  plans,  solitaire ; 
Antour  d'elte  nn  cercle  bnu 

PtUit  sa  timide  lumiire, 
Svetlana  voit  arec  efiroi 

Se  d^roukr  la  pliine  ii 
"  Ami,"  di^«lle,  "  parie-moi ; 

H  ett  sinistra  ton  silenca." 
H«lasl  I'amirestBmuet; 

Pas  un  demi-mot  de  replique: 
Triste,  abattu,  son  ail  disinut 

Paroouit  I'aitn  m^lanccJique. 
9. 
A  tnwen  des  d£aens  affivni 

La  ttBtoeaii  Itger  les  emportc. 
Une  ^gtiie  s'ot&e  i  leurs  ;eut ; 

Leg  vents  en  ant  ourert  la  porte ; 
L'air  retentit  de  chants  pieni ; 

Dee  rases  d'or  le  feu  s'sllame, 
Et  de  I'encens  relipeox 

Le  temple  isol£  se  partiime. 
Un  f:Bn:ueil  est  devant  I'autel, 

Portoxit  un  ciei^e  fun^rure. 
Le  prttre,  d'an  ton  solenne). 

Dee  moiU  redts  la  pritev. 
Sretlana  tnenble;  roais  soodain 

1±  lapide  tf^neaa  s'^ance. 
Toujoura  en  proie  i  son  chaerin, 

L  ami  garde  on  profond  Vesica. 


describe  her  senaations  before  she 

the  appearance  of  her  lover,  yibo 

priest  is  waiting  at  the  dtar  to  unite 

departiure.    She  complies ;  a  sledge 

die  door;  tbej  mount,  and  proceed. 

8. 
Onwaids  I  like  the  winds  thejr  go, 

When  the  storm  awiAea ; 
Scattering  raood  them  clouds  of  snow, 

While  the  pathwar  shakes. 
AU  was  daik  and  wild  as  night, 

Territth,  and  new : 
Mist-wreaths  dimm'd  the  pale  moon's 
light, 

Plains  were  drench'd  in  dew. 
Fear  again  posscss'd  the  maid, 
And  in  gentlest  tones  she  tai^ 

"  Speu,  mj  bver  tme  I" 
He  was  ulent  then— but  soon 
Tum'd  him  to  the  winttj  m 

Pale  and  paler  grew. 


TbroDgb    the   snow'—  a   momtain's 
hei^t— 

Next  the  wild  steeds  pess'd ; 
And  a  church  appear'd  m  sight, 

'Midst  a  gloom*  waste : 
Tben  a  wluriwind  hunt  the  doat>— 

Men  are  there  who  mourn; 
Clouds  of  incense  rollii^  o'er, 

Waien  tapers  hum. 
Lo  t  a  black  sepulchtal  shroud— 
"Dust  to  dust  ("  the  priest  aloud 

Chants — the  horses  flew 
Tow'rds  the  door-^^ier  tgpay 
Rose — be  spoke  no  word — but  be 

Pale  and  paler  grew. 
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Le  vent  tedouble  m*  fiireurs;  Clouds  ofiii 

La  n^ge  en  Bocont  I'aiiiDiic^e :  Lo !  tbe  counan  fly ; 

Snr  Ib  t^  de»  Toyuwura,  And  a  ra*en  on  tb«  [Hain 

Lb  corbettu  f^t  siSer  son  oile;  Cntaki,  mid  pastes  bj; 

Sea  cria  fuofebres  et  plaintils  Tnas  bq  awful,  ominous  sound ! 

Du  del  annoDcent  la  colb«;  And  the  moonlight  wanes; 

Et  its  trois  couraiera  Bttentils  DbtLmbs  wraps  the  desett  roand 

On  Toit  SB  dresser  la  criniire.  O'er  the  steaming  nutnes. 

Anx  wmbres  bords  de  lliorizon,  Sea !  a  ^irameiing Tight  is  tbere^ 

Toutrft-cDup  brille  imeinmi^,  And  upon  lh« heatber bare 

Dont  le  fuble  «c  pAle  ravon  Stands  a  humble  shed. 

Taisnn  entramir  one  cnawni^.  Sinftsr-~cwifter  fiew  th*  car, 

Ijl  vierge,  &  cet  aspect  nouveau,  Whiri'd  the  anoir  araund  it  br. 

Sent  pal  pi  ter  son  coeur  t'lmide;  But  no  lanhor  sped. 

Vera  la  cabane  le  traineau 

Dirige  sa  course  rapide. 

Steeds,  sledge  and  bridegrooni,  all  disappear;  Sretlana  is  lefl 
aloneatthedoorof  the  hut,  which,  on  her  knocking,  opens  of  itself. 
She  finds  inside  the  corpse  of  a  man  laid  upon  a  windiag-sheet, 
with  an  image  of  the  Saviour  at  his  feet ;  she  prostrates  herwlf 
before  it,  wrapt  in  silent  devotion,  when  a  wnite  dove  enters, 
Bpringa  tovrarda  her,  and  flaps  his  wings  upon  her  bosom.  11k 
corpse  raises  himself  fearfully,  throws  oflf  hia  ^roud,  and  points 
with  his  hand  to  Hie  maiden ;  the  dove  then  quits  her  bosom  ami 
flies  to  the  dead  man's  breast ;  the  corpse  heaves  a  sigh,  gnasha 
his  teeth  in  agony,  and  turns  his  eyes  upon  her.  ^vetlana  at  tint 
moment  Kcogaizea  the  features  of  her  lover,  and  horrified  at  die 
discovery,  she — awakes, _/ar  it  was  all  a  dream !  She  finds  herself 
at  day-break  in  tbe  apartment  where  her  companions  bad  left  ber; 
seaUng  herself  at  the  window,  and  deeply  ruminating  die  circuoi- 
stances  and  meaning  of  her  extraordinary  dream,  she  discovers  a 
mist-cloud  in  the  distance — hears  first  tbe  horses'  bells,  then  the 
tramping  of  their  feet,  and  lastly,  the  sledge  drawn  up  at  Ae 
door,  from  which  a  stranger  descends,  and  that  stranger  is — ber 
lover,  returned  in  safety,  and  eager  to  fiilfil  his  promised  vows. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  sort  of  moral  interpretation  of  tl>e 
dream.  It  is  not  our  purport  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism 
on  the  merit  of  these  two  versions ;  we  shail  content  ourselves  by 
remarking,  that  if  the  English  one  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  in  tbe  measure,  and  exhibits  greater  poetical  condensiticHi, 
the  French  one  is  not  inferior  to  it  tn  literal  fidelity,  and  1^  its 
amplification,  tells  the  story  more  clearly  and  distinctly;  which 
is  no  small  praise,  considenng  the  circumstances  under  which  il 
was  made.  Beauties  there  are  in  the  original,  which  we  think 
have  escaped  tbe  grasp  of  both  translators.* 
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But  we  have  already  lingered  too  long  on  the  threshold,  and 
must  now  enter  od  what  was  our  main  object  in  taking  up  this 
work,  namely,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  t£e  history  and  present 
state  of  Russian  literature,  drawn  up  principally  from  the  mate- 
rials already  adverted  to.*  M.  Dnpr6  de  St.  Maure  has  prefixed 
to  his  volume  a  similar  sketch,  abridged  from  0  retch's  History 
of  Russian  Literature,  and  has  also  given  some  neat  biographici^ 
DOtices  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  made  his  translations; 
of  these  we  have  availed  ourselves.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
from  time  to  time  similar  aperfus  of  the  lesser  known  literatures  of 
Europe,  by  means  of  vdiich  we  conceive  our  readers  will  be 
better  enabled  to  follow  us,  when  any  remarkable  production  from 
these  quarters  falls  in  our  way,  which  we  may  think  deserving  of 
being  mtrodnced  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

The  Russian  is  one  of  the  numerous  l^mily  of  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Slavonic,  which  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
language  employed  in  die  Translation  of  the  Gospels  add  other 
books  of  Scripture,  which  is  still  in  use  in  Russia.  But  some  dis- 
tingnisbed  philologists  are  of  opinion,that  at  the  time  these  books 
were  translated,  the  Slavonic  language  already  possessed  several 
dialects,  in  oue  of  which  they  suppose  these  books  were  written. 
Two  Greek  missionaries,  Methodius  and  Cyrilius,  who  were 


Ibe  povoii  lo  be  cooiiDan  lo  iIk  ti»  connlciei,  Scotland  and  Ruuia.  Tlie  imctiinut  jont- 
nej  huw «Tu  briuga  mora  Ibrdblj-  to  our  nicotJrcIioa  tbat  far  more  ponerfol  <leKiip> 
tioQ  ID  Biirgei'i  biulid  uf  Lenot*.  xhicli  ha>  been  (raiurcried  inlo  oar  own  tonfoc  by 
Hr.  Ta jlor,  of  Ntrnvicb,  wilb  tucb  fcUcilr  of  eiecutioii  aa  migbl  well  ciote  Iba  tUTj  ot 
hialetlaw-laboaretainllieiaae  field.     Wocopj  ■  (ew  ottbe  itaiuu. 
"  Wben  harkc  I  almade  ibe  baaida  tb*     "  And  harry-akurrj  iortb  tbey  go, 
Unbeeding  oet  or  dry ; 
And  borae  and  lider  loom  aod  Mow, 

And  iparUing  pebblea  fij, 
■>  HoK  iwifte  theflood,lbome*d,Uieirood, 
Arigbl,  ale  ft,  are  gone  [ 
•     ••••■  Tlie  btldgH  thunder  a>  Ihey  pan. 

But  nrtbJj  lowne  ii  none. 
"  AU  in  bei  aarke,  u  tbere  iba  laj,  "Tiaap,    tnmp,  mzom  tbe  land  Ibey 

Upon  bia  bone  abe  aprnnfi  i  apeede; 

Aod  wilh  btl  lily  baitdea  w  pde,  SpUub,  aplaib,  actOM  the  ae* : 

About  bei  William  dang.  'Hnrrabl  ihedeade  can  rideapaoe, 

Dott  fear  lo  ride  witb  me  i'  " 
Wilb  tlie  eioepthm  of  tbe  change*  In  tbo  local  icenery  and  mode  of  tiaielltng,  to 
•darpt  in  (D  Iba  Meu  af  hit  own  conntTTmcD,  and  the  difierence  In  Ibe  cataitro(Ae,  tbe 
Baanabaaintnidneedniott  of  tbe  detalb  of  tbe  German  poet,  but  welbink  wltli  liu 
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sent  from  Constantiiiople  into  Moram,  in  863.  for  the  ptupoae  of 
inslnicting  the  people  in  ChriBtiaJiity,  were  the  inventors  of  Ae 
alphabet  of  the  language,  into  which  they  translated  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Xhiu 
the  Slavonic  language,  while  in  its  infancy,  had,  in  being  formed 
on  xite  model  of  a  copious  and  scientific  language,  an  advantage, 
of  which  that  of  Russia  participated  when  th^  translttious  found 
their  way  into  that  country. 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  them  now  in  existence  is  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  of  the  date  of  1056. 
Since  that  time  they  have  undergone  great  changes,  partly  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  and  partly  from  ti^e  desire  of  the 
Russian  clei^  to  assimdate  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Russian  langu^e,  properly  so  called.  Be  that  as  tt  may,  tlx 
Slavonic  tongue,  such  as  it  is  preserved  in  these  tranilatioBB  of 
Scripture,  very  much  resembles  the  language  now  spdcen  in 
Servia. 

The  Russian  language  differs  Irom  that  in  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  in  an  immense  number  of  words  ;*  not  so  much,  however,  but 

*  The  piiodpal  batnrci  which  diatisgiuih  the  Rnsuui  fim  the  SUronic  ue  faoe 


1.  Like  the  Latin,  ndther  of  them  hu  an;  artttU,  ind  the  MDneiion  biitneaa  omc 
iwim  md  RDDther  it  muked  b;  tkt  emia. 

t.  Tbcj  hiTG  a  mnlfc  OIK,  or  one  mon  dian  ibe  Latin.  Thii  ooi  it  caUcd  i>  Bw- 
lian  the  ereoHve  nuc,  audit  Died  (o  cipreathata  thing  hn  brea  produced  byiorwilk, 
aiMtther.  The  Mieo  cuo  are  the  tame  in  Ixitb  langnagca,  bat  ihne  ii  a  graal  iBf- 
fcnmor  ia  their  trnnfaiatiaiu.  In  tlie  SiaTonic  the  weittt  ba*  iti  pacnliar  luai 
natioD;  in  theBoMinitit  dwaj*  Am  lana  aa  the  natrinHte,  aioepting  b  thicc  or 
fogi  irardi,  whldi  It  ha*  nceiTed  from  Ibe  Slamnic  withoat  alleralioii. 

3.  The  anuw  tutUamlne  aad  a^tetimt.  ai  mil  a*  the  promntt,  hare  in  betb  bn- 
gn^ei,  like  (be  Iddo,  tlifOc  x<i^m,  aMW«lHi,,^aMMK,  and  MMttr. 

4.  The  Slaiooic  ba*  three  maiten,  tinfitlar,  plural,  and  rftuJ;  the  laM  i*  Med  k> 
eipKn  two  petKHU  or  thingi.    The  Kowan  ba>  oaiy  two  Dambeni  like  tiie  lMi». 

5.  The  RHHian  hai  one  adianlage,  which  ft>  momer  to 
tioiu,  does  not  paiaeui  thatof  fonningmyaimtal 
lian.     AlmoM  all  the  Riuuan  nifatoiitiiia  ha* 
a  few  baTC  eTen  more.    Tlie  adjtdnia  lia*e  onJj  d 
grammaiiaia  are  not  agreed. 

6.  The  vettt  in  both  languagea  are  coojogated  quite  difltnatl;  &ch>  tboae  of  eOn 
langaagN  not  derived  from  the llatonic.  Knlof  all,  Oltj  hBTe*e?eial  iii^airtin^w- 
Mull  wUch  h;  a  unple  change  of  tcnuinadoiia  exptsH  a  faicoautaoee  Out  acoeBpanica 
the  action.  M  for  initaaee,  that  tlie  netita  ceodMi  «f*  MicleMI,or  that  h  iaa  aao- 

»■*•« 
a  poMdepee  of  pndacmto  Ibordu. 
ooiine.  On  the  other  band,  the;  have'no  cwiitftieiMt  and «B4)MNtte IMW^  aadin 
ordii  loeiprcH  the  ideai  'hich  tbne  aieiued  for  in  ulliri  laimnin  ibe  BwriaMcai- 
plo;  B  particle,  which  ia  added  to  the  t«iM  of  the  indicatiKt.  Tbt  Sbniiuc  vertt  hare 
thnt  numben,  at  already  deimbed  in  No.  4.  They  ban  dao  Bare  tout*  tlMB  the 
RuHaa  iiert»,  ■•  tbej  farm  pail  leiua  with  the  auiiliaty  eoi  to  bI.  while  the  &»- 
alaa  tangwwe  hu  no  cotapcind  put  touo. 

7.  nrudlj,  the  two  laiiguagri  diScr  «erj  moGb  frgn  CbcIi  other ' 
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tiiat  a  RusBiao,  with  a  little  attention,  can  understand  the  works 
written  in  the  Slavonic.  The  purest  Russian  is  spoken  at  Mos- 
cow and  the  environs;  in  other  districts  different  dialects  are  used, 
which  more  or  less  resemble  that.  The  principal  of  these  dia- 
lects is  that  of  Little  Russia,  which  is  a  compound  of  Russian 
and  Polish.  With  this  exception  there  is  generally  »o  little  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Archangel  and  one 
of  Astracan  meeting  together  at  Moscow,  find  no  difficulty  io 
understanding  and  conversing  with  each  other.  This  conformity 
of  language  between  provinces  so  remote,  is  attributed  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  translation  dirough  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  to  the  universal  employment  of  Ae  Slavonic 
in  divine  service. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal  features 
io  die  literary  history  of  Russia;  we  shall  direct  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  die  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  every  nation  is  essentially  displayed,  and  we  shall  cast  a 
general  survey  over  the  sciences  and  die  fine  arts,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  which  all  civilized  nations  participate. 

Tlie  Russian  nation  derives  its  origin  from  the  Nonnans,  who 
came  from  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  862,  under  Rurik 
and  his  two  brothers,  and  settled  among  the  Slavonians,  who  then 
inhabited  the  country  between  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  The  de- 
scendants of  Rurik  continued  to  lead  an  active  and  warlike  life; 
they  pushed  their  military  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  returned  from  them  loaded  with  boo^.  The 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  softened  their  manners. 
Under  the  great  grandson  of  Rurik,  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  was 
baptized  in  988,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
Russia.  Several  Greek  monks  came  thither,  bringing  with  them 
the.  Slavonian  translations  of  the  scriptural  books,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Vladimir  also  had  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  first  schoob  in  Russia.  His  son  Jaroslav  raised  the  splendour 
of  his  country  to  an  unexampled  heighL  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  when   Europe  was  making  fiunt  e£fbrts  to 


gmnaiticBl  fimai,  aad  b  tbcRfBn  npaUe  of  exprMtiug  emj  modificuian  a 

u  jnn  iJTiM,  b;  Mr.  Oilifie,  in  fail  "  IbljT' 
in  1816,  1817,' — thai  the  Human  wu  Ibeir^iwii  Ungnij^,  and 
dw  Slatarimn  ody  ■  cttiiKt  of  it.  He  re^vdi  Ok  Gnt  Rorewii  u  ■  cobm;  ofSpitblMi*, 
•od  dtn  R  aamber  of  I^n  vordi  idralmt  ■ilh,  or  appuendj  dcriTcd  from  tM  Rn*- 
'in  confimulioD  of  bit  tboorj.    Tbe  mbject  i*  iutereating,  tod  nKriu  fnllei  ei*- 
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tesT  asnnder  the  veil  of  darkness  widi  which  die  had  beea  covered 
for  500  years,  Russia  was  in  constant  commuDication  with  Greece, 
which  was  then  the  only  asylum  where  the  arts  aod  sciences  found 
refuge.  The  alliance  of  Jaroslav  was  coveted  by  every  sovereign 
in  Europe.  His  eldest  son  married  the  daughter  of  Harold,  king 
of  England ;  his  second,  the  sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
also  married  Jaroslav's  siater;  his  third,  a  sister  of  the  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and  bis  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Constantioe 
MonomacLos,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His  eldest  dau^ter 
was  married  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  his  second  to  Henry  I.  king  of 
France;  and  his  third  to  a  king  of  Hungai^. 

Had  Russia  continued  in  the  career  which  she  had  thus  glori- 
ously commenced,  the  learned  Greeks,  who  were  forced  to  flee 
their  country  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  would 
doubtless  have  preferred  an  asylum  among  their  co-religiwiaries, 
the  Russians,  to  every  other;  and  the  norUh  would  probably  have 
preceded  the  south  in  the  great  work  of  civilization.  But  it  was 
otherwise  determined.  Jaroslav,  at  his  death,  (which  happened 
in  1054,)  divided  his  states  into  different  principalities,  wmch  he 
left  to  his  BODS.  From  that  period  the  strength  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  up  to  the  time  (1223) 
when  the  IVf  oguls  and  Tartars  entered  Russia;  the  6re  and  sword 
of  the  stranger  then  destroyed  all  that  the  fury  of  internal  discord 
had  previously  spared.  The  unhappy  Russians  bore  the  yoke  of 
their  barbarous  conquerors  for  two  centuries  and  a  half;  the  lamp 
which  had  begun  to  bum  was  for  that  time  extinguished;  the 
manners  of  the  nation  were  completely  changed;  the  women  lost 
flieir  liberty ;  the  men  became  cowardly  and  supeistiUous,  and 
thegovemmeot  cruel  and  despotic. 

nHiese  ages  of  ignorance  bequeathed  few  literary  monuments  to 
posterity,  and  they  unfortunately  destroyed  almost  all  to  which 
the  preceding  centuries  had  given  birth.  A  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  shall  notice,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

The  Code  of  Lotos  attributed  to  Jaroslav  and  his  sous,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Russian  Truth,  is  curious,  botji  as  a 
monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  judicial  system  in  use 
during  the  eleventh  century,  in  all  the  countriee  inhabited  by  the 
Normans. 

The  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  which  embraces  the  period  from  the 
origin  of  the  Russians  as  a  nation,  up  to  the  twelmt  century,  what 
the  author  died,  is  a  most  valuable  document,  not  only  to  the 
Russians,  but  to  all  the  Slavonian  nations.  The  learned  Scblotzer 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  laborious  life  to  the  examination  of  this 
Russian  Chronicle,  which  he  published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  at  Gottm- 
gen,  (1802 — 1S09,)  with  explanatory  notes  in  German.     This 
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Chronicle  has  been  continued  almost  unintenntptedly  to  the  end 
of  the  Beventeenth  ceutury,  but  the  names  of  moat  of  the  conti- 
viuators  hare  perished. 

The  poem  entitled  the  Expeditumof  Jgor  against  the  Fohotzi 
also  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  author  of  it  celebrates  the 
fcravery  of  the  Prince  of  Nov(^orod-Se?ersky  of  that  name;  his 
defeat  by,  and  captivity  among  the  Polovtzi,  a  barbarous  people 
^ho  then  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  and  his  return  to  Rus- 
sia. This  poem  merits  particular  attention  for  its  originality,  it» 
bold  imagery,  and  that  nchness  of  ima^nation  which  characterizes 
the  poetiy  of  all  young  nations.*  The  name  of  the  author  has  not 
survived,  but  he  has  transmitted  to  us  that  of  Bojane,  a  still  earlier 
poet,  whose  works  have  also  unfortunately  perished. 

Tradition  has  also  preserved  among  the  Rassiaoa  a  number  t^ 
songs,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Tartar  dominion.  Some 
of  these  songs,  which  are  full  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  have  cho- 
rases  mixed  up  with  them  which  relate  to  heathen  rite's,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  they  are  even  older  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Others  of  them  celebrate  the  pomp  of  Vladi- 
mir's court,  and  the  feats  of  his  brave  comrades.  The  reign  of 
Vladimir  is  represented  in  these  in  a  fabulous  light,  like  that  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  romances  of  the  middle  age.  These  tradi- 
tions only  required  an  Ariosto  to  give  tbem  e^ual  celebrity  with 
those  which  are  attributed  to  Archbishop  Turpin.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  their  origin  is  the  same.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  wonders 
of  the  romances  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  the 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  were  transported  by  Odin  from  Asia 
into  Scandinavia,  and  that  from  thence  they  passed  into  England 
and  France,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  wouders  might  have 
passed  into  Russia  at  the  time  the  Nonnans  settled  themselves  in 
that  conntry.f 

If  we  have  lingered  a  little  on  the  early  history  of  die  Russian 
nation  and  its  literature,  we  shall  proceed  more  rapidly  through 
die  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  emancipation  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  the  changes  which  it  underwent 
under  Peter  the  Great 

This  emancipation  was  effected  slowly  and  gradually,  as  discord 
arose  between  the  different  Tartar  Khans ;  while  the  power  of  die 
grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  other  provinces,  and  sometimes  even  by  dispos- 

*  AGenuiitmubtkiDofitirupnbJiihedbj  LUiller,  mtPngoe,  iolSll.llDKk 

t  See  f^int  Vla^mir  und  (Lemu  T^ilnmde,  aJtnm.  HtldnUtier,  B*o,  Lep%.  1B19. 

Sope  CDiioDi  msteriilt  for  tlie  hiitor^  of  call;  Rtusiui  poelrj  vill  be  fbimd   in 
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sessiiw  them  of  their  inheritances.  At  last  the  Grand  tHike 
Ivan  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  himseU' 
entirely  liberated  from  foreign  dominion,  and  Autocrat  of  all  Hie 
Russias.  At  that  period  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  tbe  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  tbe  Kings  of  Poland  and  of  Denmaiii,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  came  to  Moscow:  in  those  dajrs  anib«t- 
sadors  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  conducted  to  the  capital,  and 
treated  with  eastern  pomp;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
barred from  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants.  Nov:gon>d 
was  the  only  city  which  continued  to  traffic  with  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  in  which  they  had  factories  and  resident  agents.  Ivan  III. 
baving  abolished  the  republican  government  of  Novgorod,  and 
ill-treated  the   foreigners  who  frequented  it,  Russia  in  cxMwe- 

Suence  became  insulated  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  A 
;w  arcIiitectB,  physicians,  &£.  who  came  to  Mi»cow  from'  dif' 
ferent  countries  by  the  sovereign's  invitation,  exercised  their  pro- 
fessions there,  but  had  no  influence  in  civitizii^  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tzar  Ivan  IV.  the  northern  Nero,  established  schools  in 
several  of  bis  cities ;  duiing  his  reign  also  printing  waa  first  intro- 
duced (in  1551);*  but  the  muses  took  to  flight,  terrified  at  the 
cruelties  which  he  exercised  in  even  part  of  bu  empire,  to  whkb 
he  added  the  lunsdoms  of  Easan,  Astrakan,  and  Siberia. 

The  reign  of  Boris  Godounoff,  whom  the  national  histonaoi 
accuse  of  mountioK  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  bis  sovereign,  a 
crime  of  which  foreign  historians  acquit  him,  afforded  some  rajBof 
hope  to  the  unhappy  Russians.  He  invited  learned  for^goeia  to 
bis  court;  sent  some  of  the  young  uobili^  t;Oil^  instructed  abroad, 
and  gave  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  and  reigned  only  a  few 
days,  an  education  becoming  his  rank  and  high  d^tination. 

This  fair  morning  was  succeeded  by  a  night  of  utter  darkness. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Faise  Demetrau  once  more  plunged  tbe 
empire  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  Poles  and  the 
Swedes,  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  invaded  several 
of  the  provinces ;  the  former  even  entered  Moscow,  but  they  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  courage  of  Prince  Pozharsky,  and  die 
heroic  devotion  of  Minine.  Finally,  the  family  ot  Romanov, 
in  the  person  of  die  Tzar  Michael,  was  raised  to  the  thitHie  in 
161S,  Laving  been  elected  by  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Moscow. 

His  son.  the  Tzar  Alexis,  began  the  6utline  which  Peter  die 
Great  was  destined  to  complete.  He  caused  a  ship  to  be  bail^ 
which  was  burnt  at  the  taking  of  Astrakan  by  tbe  revolted  Coa> 

■  The  fint  prodaotioii  of  the  RunUn  pieu  wu  ■  FnlUr,  piiiiled  U  EJer  In  1351; 
bMftoa'tbefnthitnMlactiDD  of  prinduft  up  to  ITII.Um  tnaofit  wu  confiaed  to  ibc 
'~        'luofbookfof  derodniiRod  tbedacrcci(DkaH*)(itihe«DMteigitt. 
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Mckfl,  He  niaed  Kgulw  tnwps,  eatablidiod  snenl  mtnufiio 
toricfl,  md  luonght  foreign  officers  ind  merchanti  into  \a» 
empire ;  but  his  subjects  coatinued  to  decline  kU  intercourse  with 
them.  Id  16M  be  reconquered  from  the  Poles,  and  united  per- 
inanentlj  to  his  empire,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  Polotik,  ind  other 
cities,  and  by  these  feats  his  reign  is  principally  distinguished. 

TUb  epoch  is  remarkable  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  which  we 
are  treating,  hj  the  influence  which  ihe  clergy  of  Little  Russia, 
and  White  Russia,  (who  were  better  instructed  than  their  brethren 
in  Russia  Proper,)  began  and  continued  to  exercise,  to  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  on  the  literature  and  language  of 
the  coQDtry;  this  influence  was  useful  to  the  literature,  but  pro- 
judicial  to  the  langua^,  the  purity  of  wlndi  it  corrupted,  by  the 
iotn>duction  of  a  multitude  of  words  taken  from  the  dialects  of 
these  two  provinces,  and  even  from  the  Polish. 

At  the  time  of  its  re-union  to  the  mother  country,  Kiev,  po^ 
sesMd  an  ecdenastioal  academy,  which  ei^t^d  aome  reputatioQt; 
»  similar  eatablirimient  was  formed  at  Moscow  in  I6b2,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theod<Hre.  This  prince  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  poetry.  His  tutor,  the  monk  Simeon,  a  native 
of  Polotsk,  was  one  of.  the  best  poets  of  his  time ;  he  wrote 
aeveral  plays,  which  were  performed  at  the  coiirt  by  the  Prieceas 
Sophia,  sister  of  ^  Tzar,  and  by  the  young  nobili^  of  both  teies 
of  her  retinue.  This  princess  herself  composed  some  pieces  im 
representaUon. 

The  drama  had  been  intcoduced  into'  Russia  only  a  sliort  time 
be^He  this,  by  the  students  at  the  Academy  of  Kiev,  who  were  iii 
the  habit  of  travelling  trough  the  southern  prorinces  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacation,  and  giving  representattoos,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  taken  from  Scripture.  SimiUr  performancea 
were  given  in  the  Academy  of  Moscow  soon  after,  and  from  hence 
tbey  fonnd  their  way  to  the  court.  Thus,  die  love  of  the  arts 
began  to  show  itself  in  Russia  before  ^t  of  the  sciences ;  but  to 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  diia  pR>gTeu  appeared  too  slow. 
Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  bad  patience  to  wait  till  the 
love  c^  science  had  gradually  developed  itself,  without  eradicating 
•B  that  ms  national  in  manners  and  io  intellect  I 

Having  ascended  the  dtrone  in  conjunction  with  his  sister 
Sm^a,  vaA  bis  eldest  brother  Ivan,  Peter  was  not  long  (in  1689,) 
before  he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  partners.  Sophia, 
.as  die  most  dangerous  of  the  t^vo,  was  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
Obsequious  historians,  acting  on  the  principle  tfaatthe  unfortunate 
are  always  in  the  wrong,  have  been  too  readily  disposed  to  accuse 
Jier  of  plotting  against  her  brother's  life.  Peter,  liberated  from 
all  controul,  determined  to  examine  with  faisown  eyes,  tbecoua- 

fOL.  1. — NQ.  11.  a  E         .      ,,,.,,,,. 
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tries  wtiieb' were  to  wrve  u  die  future  BUtdela  tohuown.  In  fan 
travels  he  took  note  of  every  thing  that  attracted  his  curioaity; 
but  he  studied  more  particularly  medicine,  architecture,  mathe- 
matics, and  above  all,  ship-buildinfj.  Europe  saw  with  astonisb- 
ment,  a  powerful  monarch  labounag  in  the  dock-yard  of  Sar- 
dam,  like  a  common  carpenter.  Immediately  on  his  return  booae. 
he  set  about  the  task  of  hia  country's  refonnation.  If  be  occa- 
■ionaUy  made  use  of  too  violent  measures,  if  be  tamed.tnto  ridiciile 
usages  which  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  respected,  we  must  not 
forget  tbtt  it  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  zeal.  .The  thirty-six  yean 
of  his  reign  produced  a  complete,  regeneratkm  of  Russia  in  all  its 

Iiarts.  The  removal  of  the  capital  wia  a  country  which  had  not 
ong  before  been  a  fbre^  province ;  the  formation  of  an  annj 
disciplined  after  the  European  modd*,  with  whicb  he  finally 
triumphed  over  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  of  a  power^ 
-fleet,  which  made  his  flag  respected  by  all  ue  maritime  potsen; 
-the  facr  of  the  country  covered  with  worit-shops  and  manufoctoiiea; 
its  commerce  finding  markets  prenoosly  unknown;  the  unioa  of 
tiie  Black  Sea  widi  die  Baltic ;  Russian  cUisens  travelling  over 
Europe,  and  acquiiing  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts; 
forei^ers  not  only  received,  but  honoured  and  treated  with  di»- 
tinction;  and  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  yoath  in  the 
numerous  schools  ^ich  he  establislied  in  almost  every  town. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  Russia  derived  from  Peter's 
reign. 

On  the  subject  of  schools  we  may  be  pardoned  for  Httering 
into  some  details.  During  hia  residence  in  Holland,  Petrr  em- 
ployed Teasing,  a  printer  at  Amsterdam,  to  print  Russian  tranala- 
tions  of  several  scientific  works,  and  gave  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  vending  these  in  Russia.  Soon  afterwards  the  Tzar 
conceived  the  Idea  of  modifying  the  Russian  alphabet,*  and 
established  several  printing-offices  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  new 
characters  which  were  then  introduced  were  used  in  printing 
a  number  of  books,  principally  elementary  treatises,  translated 
from  foreign  languages.  Aftet  thus  increasing  the  means  of 
instruction,  be  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  hii 
empire  fifty  schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  mast  uselai 

*  Tbe  Rmnn  tlpbabet,  tik«  (be  Sltvnaa  lad  a^^iilj  rort;-tht*>  kuen  ^  >■ 
ibat  lUIC  it  continUE^  nnlil  tiit  time  of  Peter,  wh«  reduced  tbe  nDDiber  of  IcitPn  >a 
'  thiitj-fiiur,  mi  iiuprored  and  nve  elrgince  to  Iheir  form.  IW  Gnt  fcHit  oflliiilB- 
prof ed  chancier  wu  caie  in  Hdlitidf  ind  wm  uwd  in  1704  in  printing  Ae  iiw  >■- 
■■Uc,  vlikb  III*  alia  the  6nt  periodiol  work  tlxt  apiwuH)  in  Runm.  Siwa  iat 
line  llic  alpfaabct  liu  andergonc  Kircelj  u>;  tlMmlJon.  notwithgtinding  ihe  ■Itenpii 
■ude  b}  •CTrnl  enlivliiened  aailian  to  iinprOTB  it.  It  bu  been  wtW  mid.  (hat  aalbliic 
bal  tin  imnatible  deteriBiiiatian  of  a  aai)  Uhe  PMer  coald  thai  dunga  ibc  iUik 
•«(  Mnnl  cwiunin  gnniUi. 
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braMlies  oflcno^Iedge  weie  taught.  Besides  these,  the  different 
classes  in  the  state  had  their  special  schools.  The  clergy  had  26 ; 
th«  army  had  oae  of  artillery  and  one  of  engineers  for  the  officers, 
,ROd  S6  in  'garrison)  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers;  the  imv; 
had  one  for  navigation.  He  also  funned  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  and  a  public  library,  in  which 
he  hiinself,  notwithstanding  his  itnpurtaot  ocgupationi,  was  wont 
to  spend  several  hours  at  a  time.  He  intended  to  have  crowned 
his  labours  for  the  civilization  of  bis  country,  by  the  erection  of 
an  academy  of  sciences,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz^ 
but  his  death  (in  17S5,)  prevented  its  execution.  But  his  widow 
and  successor,  Catherine  I.  carried  it  into  effect  some  months 
afterwards;  She  was  careful  in  selecting  for  its  member^, 
men  who  will  for  ever  immortalize  it.  We  need  only,  mention 
the  great  Euler,  whose  name  alone  is  a  host,  and  Miller,  di»- 
tinguished  for  his-  valuable  contributions  to  Russian  history  and 
geography. 

'1  he  Empress  Anne  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Ru»- 
aian  civilization,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Cadet  school, 
which  long  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  establishments  for  educatioD. 
and  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  characters.  Auu« 
died  in  1740. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  about  the  middle  of  die  I7tb 
century,  the  authors  who  were  natives  of  Little  Russia  and  White 
Russia  disfigured  tHe  language  by  a  number  of  provincialisms. 
There  are  very  few  authors  of  that  time,  altt^ether  exempt  from 
this  reproach;  some  however  must  be  excepted,  particolariy 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov,  who  wrote  so  uell  in  the  Slavonic, 
that  even  now  his  style  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  purity  and  ele- 
-gance.  This  author,  among  his  numerous  worica,  left  some  socra^ 
dramas,  which  were  performed  in  his  diocese  by  the  divinity 
■tudenta.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  purity  of  tlie 
language  was  still  farther  encroached  npoii.  Foreign  words  from 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  it,  along  with 
the  usages  and  improvements  which  the  Russians  borrowed  from 
them. 

-  This  corruption  is  observable  in  all  the  works  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  learned  Theophanes, 
archbishop  of  Novgorod,  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach. I^ot withstanding  this,  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
SennoBs,  are  marked  by  all  the  quahties  which  an  author  can  diiive 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art;  and  he  is  regarded  in  Uus- 
sift  as  the  fatlier  of  pulpit  eloquence.  I'heophanes  also  sacriliccd 
to  the  muses,  but  bis  poetical  compositions  have  sunk  into  com- 
plete oblivion,  with  the  exception  of  an  epistle  which  he  addicssad 
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to  Prince  Kantemir ;  and  for  that  exceptton  it  is  solely  indebted 
to  the  poetical  glory  of  die  latter. 

Prince  Kaotemir  was  bom  at  ConstaDtinople  in  1709.  but 
vhen  only  four  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  father  Demetrius, 
who  was  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  into  Russia,  on  the  occaaion  of 
the  war  which  Peter  was  then  waging  widi  the  Turka.  The 
young  Kantemir,  when  he  grew  tip,  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who  in  1732  appointed  him  her 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  and  after- 
wards in  1738  to  that  of  France;  he  died  in  1744,  two  years 
after  his  return  to  Russia,  in  his  S6lh  year.  Prince  Kantemir 
was  a  scholar  in  the  full  acceptation  of  xiiie  term ;  he  was  master 
of  several  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  of  which  the  translatJons 
he  published  are  a  proof.  But  it  is  not  from  these  works  that 
die  reputation  he  still  enjoys  is  derived,  but  from  his  original 
poems,  and  particularly  his  satires,  in  which  he  has  very  snccess- 
fuUy  imitated  Horace  and  Boileau,  without  being  their  copyist.* 
His  style  is  rather  antiquated,  and  his  versification,  like  dial  of 
all  the  poets  who  preceded  him,  is  syllabical,  that  is  to  aay,  con- 
structed on  tlie  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse,  and  not  upon 
Ae  longs  and  shorts. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  rhythmical  measares 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  into  Russian  versification,  was 
Trediakovski ;  but  it  was  not  generally  adopted  by  the  Russian 
poets,  until  it  was  used  by  Lomonossov  in  hia  poems.  Tredia- 
kovski was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  RoUiu;  bis  master  gave  him 
all  that  a  roaster  could  give, — science  and  the  love  of  labour ; 
genius  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  supply.  To  exempUly  hia  pa- 
tience, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  translated  twice  over  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  Rollin's  Roman  History,  the  first  transla- 
tion having  been  accidentally  burnt.  As  to  the  beauty  of  his 
verses,  a  single  trait  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  The 
Empress  CaUierine  II.  in  her  social  parties  at  the  Hermitage,  wss 
in  the  babit  of  inflicting  as  a  forfeit,  the  obligation  of  getting  by 
heart  and  reciting  a  certain  number  of  thb  poet's  verses,  from 
his  translation  of  Telemachus ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Russian  literature,  when  a  new  star  ap- 
peared in  its  horizon.  Lomonosov,  says  Levesqne,  in  his  Htstory 
of  Russia,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  centniy.  Tbe 
first  of  his  poetical  productions  was  an  Odx  on  the  ca^mre  of 
Khotm  by  tbe  Russian  armies,  in  1739;  it  was  enthusMsticafly 
received  at  court,  and  die  highest  praises  were  bestowed  on  the 
harmony  of  the  iambics,  the  beau^  and  purity  of  the  style,  and 

a  ut  l^rta  m  the  Aitltalttit 
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the  aniustiDg  ttrdour  of  almost  all  the  stanzas.*  The  author  was 
then  in  Germany,  and  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  It  may  be  said' 
therefore  that  he  entered  the  career  in  which  be  became  so  distin- 
guished at  a  ripe  age,  and  that  at  his  very  first  outsat  he  ^ewed 
himself  such  aa  he  remained  ever  af^r;  having  already  in  his  own 
mind  anticipated  the  revolution  which  he  subsequently  effected  in 
the  Russian  language  and  versification.  He  was  bom  under  the 
icy  sky  of  Archangel,  and  brought  up  to  assist  his  father,  a  poor 
fisherman,  in  the  labours  of  his  employment,  It  was  bis  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  honest  priest  who  tau^t  him  to  read ; 
and  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by  Simeon  of  Polotsk, 
was  the  first  book  which  fired  his  poetical  imagination;  he 
early  left  his  father's  house  and  repaired  to  Moscow,  where  he 
found  patronage,  and  tlie  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  into  Germanj,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Wolf,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  When 
he  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1741,  he  was  immediately  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  successively  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  other  natural  sciences,  the  duties  of 
which  be  discharged  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  April,  1765. 
This  extraordinary  man  left  behind  him  a  vaiietj  of  treatises 
on  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  astronomical  subjects; 
but  the  immense  progress  which  these  sciences  have  since 
made,  has  rendered  them  wholly  obsolete.  His  claims  to  be 
remembered  by  his  .countrymen  of  the  present  day  rest  en- 
tirely on  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  their  langu^e 
4nd  literature.  He  was  the  first  who  published  a  Russian 
grammar;  before  his  time  there  had  only  been  Slavonian  gram- 
mars. He  it  was  also  who  brought  back  his  native  language 
to  its  original  purity,  proved  diat  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  Sla- 
vonian, and  laid  down  rules  for  the  different  styles.  As  a  poet, 
liomonosov  particularly  excels  in  lyrical  composition,  and  as  a 
prose  writer,  in  his  academical  discourses.  He  was  master  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  added  some 
translations  to  the  stock  of  Russian  literature.  He  also  made 
some  attempts  in  epic  poetir,  and  in  tragedy,  which  were  not  so 
successful  as  his  Odes,  and  Imitations  of  the  Psalms.f 


*  Canudering  tbc  Iiig 
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.    Oar  kind  friend  already  alluded  to  (p.  596)  hu  fu 
of  whiiA  fall  nodcitj  alloiri  him  only  lo  ay,  Ihat  "  iti  lole  merit  a  that  of  ill  being  a 
Bttrci  tmnbtioa." 

t  Biognpliicil  nollct*  of  loanaovr  will  te  fbaad  In  Bowrinft'a  BaMim  AttMan 
mi.  1.  p.  U5-f08)  and  in  jtalUogic  Bimi,  Intnid.  p.  i— lii.;  ipecineu  of  hii 
poetry  are  akn  giieii  by  Boming,  tbI.  L  p.  6d — 70;  loL  ii.  p.  1 — 14.  Tb«  tfaiid 
cditiou  of  hit  eoliccled  vurks  wu  pabliitied  io  6  loli.  8* o,  in  1804. 
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\  During  bis  life-time,  tlie  onlj  poet  wtio  attempted  to  i 
faim  was  Popuvsky,  whose  masterpiece  was  a  translation  of  Pope's 
Esstiy  on  Man.  This  author  died  very  young,  Rotne  yean  befote 
Lomonosov. 

The  honour  of  introducing  the  art  of  Melpomene  and  Tlislia 
itito  Russia  was  reserved  for  Soum-.irokov.  Inflamed  by  the  pem- 
sal  of  the  works  of  Conieille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  his  ambition 
conceived  tbe  idea  of  imitating  them  in  Russian.  His  first  tra- 
gedies were  performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cadet  school,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  court  became  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  young  scholars.  About  the  same  time  a 
cobipany  of  actors  had  been  formed  at  Jaroslav,  Volkov,  the  son 
6f  a  shopkeeper  of  Kostroma,  having  seen  the  German  aod  Italian 
theatres  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  existed  there  since  the  reign 
6f  the  Empress  Anne,  built  a  theatre  ut  Jaroalav,  and  there  gave 
representations  of  the  sacred  dramas  of  Demetrius  of  Rostov. 
Information  of  this  having  reached  the  court,  the  Empress  Eli- 
zabeth ordered  Volkov  and  liis  company  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  there  erected,  in  1756,  a  Russian  theatre,  of  which  Souma- 
rokov  was  made  the  director;  in  1759  a  similar  one  was  bnilt 
at  Moscow.  Soumarokov  wrote  several  tragedies,  comedies, 
dramas,  and  operas,  which'  long  formed  the  stock  plays  of  the 
Russian  ^eatre.  Some  of  his  tragedies  even  retain  possession  of 
the  stage  to  this  day.  The  subjects  of  them  are  generallv  taken 
from  the  national  history,  and  they  are  written  after  the  French 
models.*  The  greatest  merit  of  Soumarokov,  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  critics,  is,  that  he  attempted  almost  every  species  of 
poetical  composition,  and  thus  smoothed  ^e  difficulties  to  those 
who  followed  his  steps.  He  died  in  1777,  when  nearly  «ixly 
years  of  age. 

While  Lomonosov  and  Soumarokov  were  shedding  lustre  on 
tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  their  works,  the  empress'  herself 
neglected  no  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  her  coiintiy. 
As  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  protect  those  arts  and  sciences  which  her  father  had  intro- 
duced into  Russia.  By  the  advice  of  Schouvalov,  whose  name 
wilt  be  always  dear  to  the  Russians  on  account  of  hia  patronage 
qf  Lomonosov,  she  established  a  University  at  Moscow,  and  an 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  favourable 
situation  of  the  first,  in  the  very  centre  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
inade  it  in  a  short  time  the  most  useful   establishment  io  the 

'  *  A  French  tnnilalian  of  the  tragedito  of  SounuokAv,  bj  kL  Pmpnidapiikik  WM 
pmbiilicdM  Paria  in  IBUl.  i  DOliceof  him  is  gi*ai  in  Anllmla^  Smut,  iDUod. 
pp.  xiU.  ni. .  Hi)  dramatic  compmilious  are  obanctni>ad  b;  Bowring  u  geneiallj 
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em^re.  £liz*b«th  died  in  1760.  It  wu  ihe  who  aboUsheH 
capital  punwhinen(0  ID  Rtusia,  and  not  the  EmpreisCadierinelL 
u  ■•  generally  supposed. 

Catherine,  who  rendered  herself  so  celebrated  abroad  by  her 
aystem  of  politics  and  her  conquests,  was  not  less  distiQguished 
at  home  by  her  wise  administratioa.  It  is  foreign  to  our  object 
to  mention  the  numerous  changes  and  improTements  which  she 
made  in  the  laws  of  the  country;  our  business  is  only  with  what 
she  did  for  literature  and  sciences. .  The  i\cademy  of  Sciences, 
and  diat  of  the  Fine  Arts,  were  the  first  to  attract  her  notice. 
Ileir  funds  were  increased,  aiul  men  of  celebrity  in  different  de- 
partments were  again  invited  from  abroad.  Among  these  we  need 
only  mention  the  celebrated  naturalist  Pallas.  This  learned 
academician  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  expeditions 
.which  Cadterine  sent,  in  1738,  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  Russia, 
and  to  describe  every  thing  remarkable  that  waa  to  be  met  wilk 
in  her  immense  empire.  The  utili^  of  these  expeditions,  in  die 
«iilai^ment  of  our  knowledge  of  geography  and  natural  history 
-admits  of  no  dispute.  All  the  o^r  literary  establishments,  such 
as  the  Univenti^  of  Moscow,  the  Cadet  School,  the  Artillery 
School,  Ecc.  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  Catherine.  She  esta- 
blished a  great  number  of  new  schools,  for  die  different  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Academy 
-of  the  Russian  Language,  the  Mining  School,  the  School  of 
'  Surgery,  the  Pages'  School,  and  several  public  schools  m  different 
'  cities.    The  academy  was  not  long  in  giving  proofs  of  its  activity, 

-  by  publishing  a  Russian  Dictiouary  aud  Grammar,  which,  not- 
'  witDstandiiig  many  imperfection  a,  were  still  of  great  use  to  the 

langaage.  Finally,  Catherine,  by  the  single  act  of  allowing  every 
individual  who  chose  it,  to  set  up  a  printing-viBce,  without  ns- 

■  quiring  a  licease  from  die  government,  did  more  to  advuioe^tbe 
dviliealion  of  Russia  than  all  her  predeceHors. 

But  not  satisfied  with   merely  patronising  literature  in  the 

■  manner  which  her  immense  power  enabled  her  to  do,  she  encou- 
raged men  of  science  and  literature  by  her  personal  exam)de. 
In  one  of  her  joumies,  she  distributed  to  the  persons  composing 
her  retinue,  the  task  of  translating  the  different  chapters  of  Mjif- 
niontel's  novel  of  BtUttare,  reserving  one  for  heraelf.  In  this 
nunner,  althoudi  condemned  in  France  by  Ae  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Aidibishop  of  Paris,  Beliiarius  was  translated  into  Russian,  .by 
the  empress  and  the  first  noblemen  of  her  court.     We  shall  not 

-  tire  the  reader  by  enumerating  her  different  literary  productions, 

■  which  are  more  indebted  for  their  celebrity  in  Ruasia  to  the  name 
of  .the  author,  than  to  dieir  own  intrioaic  merits.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass   unnoticed  her  Mtitain  reiative  to  ■  the  Hitloty 


ti 
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'.vttia.  Up  to  (Im  time  of  Catberine,  the  oatiolul.butofT^ 
the  greatest  of  all  prejudices,  was  regarded  u  one  of  Aft 
secrets  of  state.  Before  her  time,  Russia  possesaed  a  great 
nurobferof  chroniclen.  and  even  some  historiaDs,  such  as  Khilkov 
and  TatLBcfachev,  but  their  woriis  remained  unpublished.  She 
it  WW  who  commissioned  the  learned  Miller  and  Schlotser  I0 
pubUA  these  works ;  who  was,  herself,  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
materials  for  future  historians,  and  who  enpoura^ed  TcherbatoT, 
Boltine  and  Golikov,  to  employ  themselves  in  wnting  the  hiatoi; 
of  their  country. 

^B  to  literature,  properly  bo  called,  we  must  distinguish  two 
periods  during  die  reign  of  Catherine  (from  176e  to  1796);  the 
first,  and  fortunately  the  longest,  saw  the  end  of  Lomonooor 
and  Soumarokov,  and  gave  birUi  to  a  number  of  authors  of  ^«at 
meriL  The  second  commences  about  Uie  latter  years  of  her  reign. 
and  continues  up  to  the  first  years  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Akx- 
andffl-.  This  last  interval  of  fifteen  years  (1790  to  1804)  fur- 
nishes a  memorable  example  to  Russian  auUiors  against  b 
seduced  from  the  path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  greal  T 
DOBoT.     Of  these  two  periods  we  shall  give  a  few  details. 

At  LomonoBov's  death,  his  lyre  was  inherited  by  Petrov.  This 
■athor  was  for  from  possessing  the  same  mastery  over  the  Rbb- 
aian  language  as  his  predecessor.  Hia .  taste  was  sometiiiMB 
faulty  in  the  choice  of  expressions ;  and  his  ear  not  alwajra  cor- 
rect in  detecting  the  harsh  and  unmusical  words  which  occumd  in 
his  cranpositions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  introduced  greater 
varielj  into  the  forms  of  his  odes ;  he  did  not  confine  himaelf  ex- 
clnsitely,  like  Lomonosov,  to  singing  the  praises  of  hia  sove- 
reign ;  he  also  celebrated  the  great  de^  of  bis  countrymen.  lo 
thus  opening  for  himself  a  wider  career,  he  discovered  new 
sprii^  of  feeling,  and  of  poetical  ideas.  His  muse,  therefor*. 
seems  to  have  been  more  frequentiy  inspired  widt  true  lyrical 
tranaport  ^an  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  versea  warkle 
with  new  and  striking  imagery.*  He  died  in  1799>  at  toe  age 
of  sixty-three. 

Petrov  had  a  most  formidable  adversary  in  Derzhaviut  vrfioae 
early  education  had  been  unfortunately  neglected.  It  is  said  of 
himi  diat  he  loi^  continued  to  make  verses,  in  which  the  rules  of 
versificatioD  were  not  attended  to.  Reading,  and  the.  intercoune 
of  aodety,  soon  formed  Derzhaviii,  but  tlje  traces  of  a  want  of 
i^ular  education  were  observable  in  him  to  the  last.  Iliey  are 
particalarij  conspicuons  in  his  latest  productioas,  whoi  age  be- 
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gao  to  chill  the  fire  of  Eds  genius;  for  Blthough  he  lived  till 
1816,  and  to  his  73d  year,  it  might  be  said,  that  his  existence  aq 
a  poet  had  terminated  long  before  that  period.  Notwithstanding 
this  DiisfortuDe,  with  which  it  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  reproac^ 
him,  Derzhavin  occupies  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  Russiaq 
Parnassus.  His  distinguishing,  characteristic  is  a  richness  of 
imaginaUon,  whidi  frequeutl^  makes  his  odes  but  one  succession 
of  delightful  and  truly  poetical  images.  Thus  he  be^na  his 
Ode  on  the  Birth  of  t^  Emperor  AUxatider,  by  a  descnpdon  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  Boreas.  This  prince  having  been  bom 
nearly  about  the  time  that  the  sun  leaves  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  approaches  the  equator,  the  poet  avails  himself  of  it  to  sa;* 
that  at  his  birth  the  day-atar  turned  towards  the  spring,  and  nature 
began  to  revive.  He  then  describes  the  ditferent  genii  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  and  adorning  the  oew-born  Infant  with  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  form  an  excellent  monarch.  He  terminates 
me  ode  by  a  represeDtation  of  Russia  upon  her  knees,  retxiviaf^ 
into  faer  arms  the  beloved  infant,  and  offering  up  prayers  for  hi^ 
future  happiness.  The  finest  odea  of  Cerznavm  are  of  this  dej 
■cription.  Another  excellence  of  this  poet  is  the  poetical  mana^ 
ID  which  he  dresses  his  moral  reflections.*  In  general  the  poems 
of  Derzhavin  have  great  origtnali^,  which  is  oo  small  recomT 
nendation  in  a  literature  so  completely  one  of  imitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  period,  we  must  not 
forget  naming  Kapnist,  the  friend  and  imitator  of  Derzhavin. 
He  has  not  the  genius  of  the  latter,  but  industry,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  wim  ancient  and  modem  literature,  amply  supplied 
his  want  of  natural  gifts.t  This  author,  who  had  long  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  upon  his  estates,  terminated  his  peaceful 
career  iu  1813,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1799  he  wrote,  a 
comedy  entitled  "  Chicanery,"  which  will  be  noticed  iu  its  place. 
His  addresses  to  die  tragic  muse  were  not  so  favourably  receiv^. 

Epic  poetry  was  also  cultivated  at  this  glorious  era  of  Russia 
literature.  Lomonosov,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  wh9 
attempted  it.  Filled  with  admiration  of  all  that  Peter  the  Gre^ 
had  achieved  for  his  country,  he  detennined  to  celebrate  his  exr 
ploits;  but  he  probably  could  not  help  feeling,  that  the  subject 
being  almost  a  contemporary  one  to  him,  allowed  but  htlle  rangp 
for  Uie  excursive  imagination  of  the  poet.  To  this  cause  it  n^ 
be  owing  that  he  only  finished  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  poem, 

*  The  po«mi  of  DcriluTia  were  printed  hi  4  toliunei  In  1808.  A  iMHice  of  bim, 
aoi  ipeclmeiu  of  ha  poctrr,  >»  riTcn  in  Bowrbg,  toI.  i.  p.  t—**,  ml  109— ni-; 
and  ToL  iL  ^  is— tSL    Alxi  In  JntMwuRuae,  p.  IIS— ItO. 

f  A  ipMimcD  of  EepiiUt  li  gifpn  in  Bowring,  W.  it.  p.  1B7.  , 
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which,  although  they  contain  msay  beautiful  verses,  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  subject. 

Kheraskov  ventured  to  commit  himself  on  the  road  where  Lo- 
monosov  went  astray.  Thi&  laborious  author,  during  a  long  life, 
(1733—1807,)  published  several  poems,  of  which  we  shall  only 
notice  The  Riissiad,  in  twelve  cantos,  and  Vladimir,  in  eigliteen. 
The  subject  of  The  Rtissiad  is  the  conquest  of  Kasan  by  the  Tzar 
Ivan  iV. ;  diat  of  Vladimir  the  mtrodnction  of  Cfarittianity  into 
Russia  by  that  monarch.*  These  two  poems  were  greatly  cned 
Up  by  the  authoi's  contemporaries,  and  placed  by  them  upon  a 
ievel  wid)  the  best  epics  of  antiquity:  but  posterity  has  already 
appreciated  them  at  their  just  value,  and  consigned  them,  along 
widi  all  Kheraskov's  other  writings  in  verse  and  prose,  to  the 
guiph  of  oblivion.  The  literature  of  Russia  cannot  therefore  yet 
be  said  to  possess  a  single  epic. 

About  the  time  that  Kheraskov's  poems  were  making  so  great 
a  noise,  Petrov  published  a  translation  of  the  JEn^d,  and  Kostro* 
another  of  the  Hrst  sik  hooks  of  the  Iliad;  both  of  diese  tramla- 
tions  were  regarded  with  indifference  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  here  also  posterity  has  reversed  their  sentence.  Altfiough  it 
may  appear  that  in  Russia  scholars  are  satisfied  that  Alexandrine 
verses  can  give  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  ancient  hexameters, 
it  is  certain  that  these  translations  will  live  as  long  asthe  ia^uage 
itself.  It  is  true,  that  our  observations  on  the  Odes  of  Petrov 
may  be  applied  with  even  greater  truth  to  hia  translation  of  the 
.£neid,  and  that  Kostrov's  Iliad  is  liable  to  the  same  reproaches; 
font  the  energetic  style  of  both  amply  redeems  their  occasional 
harsh  and  inharmomoua  expressions.  It  is  not  long  since  Ac 
sequel  of  Kostrov's  translation,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
book,  was  discovered ;- a  circumstance  which  the  real  connois- 
seurs regarded  as  a  great  acquisition  to  Russian  literature. 
"Passing  from  the  serious  epic  to  the  comic  epic,  we  need  not  de- 
lain  the  reader  with  the  poems  of  Maikov,  entitled  the  Mad  Bae- 
chus,  and  the  Gametter;  the  former  of  these  deserves  particular 
notice  for  its  originality  and  humour;  unluckily,  however,  dege- 
nerating into  occasional  coarseness.  -  We  hasten  to  the  period  iriien 
Bogdauovich  published  \asDusc}ten}ai,(Piifche,)  a  poem  in  three 
cantos.  The  mixture  of  the  ancient  mythology  with  the  manel- 
lons  of  the  Russian  popular  stories  in  this  poem  has  been  made 
-asubiect  of  reproadt  to  the  author;  but  this  fault  tn  the  plan 
is  fully  compensated  by  a  story  full  of  delightful  simplicityt  and 
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by  a  veTBification  wtucb  is  souMrtimeB  incorrect,  but  slwaysflcm- 
iog  and  graceful.*  Bogdaaovich  (bora  in  174:1,  died  in  1803) 
published  a  number  of  other  poems  of  different  kinds,  which 
are  not  all  so  highly  esteened  as  his  Pti/cht.  Amon%  them, 
however,  his  translation  of  Voltaire's  Poem  Oh  the  Earthquake  at 
Litbon  is  highly  spoken  of.  - 

The  drama,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  introduced  into 
Russiaby  Saumarokov,  made  some  advauctts  at  this  time,  pv 
ticularly  in  comedy.  In  tragedy,  the  prodactions  of  Kheraskov, 
of  Kniaznine,  (b<»ii  in  1 74i,  died  in  1 794)  and  of  Nicolev,  had  in^ 
creased  the  catalogue  of  Russian  plays,  without  giving  evideoce- 
of  any  sensible  improvement.  The  language  of  Kniaznine-  is 
mote  correct  than  ^at  of  Soumarokov,  but  in  all  other  respects- 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  bim.  He  deserves  the  stnmgest  censure 
for  his  plagiarisms  from  the  French  authors,  whom  he  inllaKed 
without  the  least  mercy ;  the  finest  passages  in  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire were  frequently  spoiled  by  his  placing  them,  without  the 
least  regard  to  propriety,  in  the  mouths  of  his  tragic  peraonagcs. 
If  he  did  not  show  himself  mote  scrupulous  in  his  comedies, .  he 
contrived  in  them,  at  least,  to  make  a  better  use  of  what  he 
borrowed.  Some  of  the  latter  are  even  represented  to  this  day, 
particulai'Jy  The  Braggadoeto,  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  five  acts, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  LImpmtmnt,  of  Brueys,  .the  f  rench 
author.  This  comedy  of  Kniaznine  exhibits  some  natural  and 
comic  characters,  of  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of 
his  own  time  had  furnished  him  with  the  idea,  and  some  strokes  of 
wit,  for  which  he  was  certainly  not  indebted  to  the  French  author. 
'  It  is  more  particularly,  however,  in  the  two  comedies  of  Von 
VisiD,  the  Brigadier  and  the  Minor,  that  we  must  look  for  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  mannwa  of  tbat  period.  The  tme  last 
named  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  the  original  comedies  ^riiich 
the  Russians  possess.  It  had  also  the  singular  merit  of  contri- 
bnting  greatly  to  correct  die  vice  which  it  attacked,  by  its  eaustic 
and  bitter  satire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  tbesa  too  conwdies 
were  not  written  in  verse;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  have  then 
lost  in  nature  what  they  would  have  gained  in  elegance. 
.  Two  other  comedies  of  that  period  must  not  be  pissed  over,  in 
silence;'  these  are  Mirth  and  Melanchoiy,  by  Klouohine,U)d  the 
Criminal  GamaUr  of  Ephimiev,  both  of  them  in  verse.    : 

To  Kniaznine  the  opera.alao  owed  much.  Some  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  this  department  long  occupied  the  first  place  on  Ibe 

*  Sooie  ipecimnu  of  BogduoTich'i  podrj  will  b«  fourd  in  Bavriag't  Aalbokfr 
Td.  i.  p.  l«|h— 174;  Bad  m  iatcmliiig  blognidHOd  Mtkeof  bim  by.SMMutu.  m 
ttw  MOM  TOlnnw,  p.  Slf — tX9. 
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Riusiaa  tbeatie.  Hehad  a  nuipber  of  competitors,  of  whom  w« 
shall  here  mention  only  Ablessimov,  the  author  of  the  MitUr, 
which,  in  Russia,  is  coDsidered  the  first  opera  in  the  order  of  time, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  in  point  of  Uterarj  merit,  It  c«rtuiiljr 
presents  a  very  gaj[  abd  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Rus- 
sian vill^ers,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  originality. 

We  have  only  one  more  pOet  of  this  first  period  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  to  notice,  and  that  is  the  fabulist  Kbemnitzer.  The 
vHaogs  of  this  author  breathe  the  wannest  love  of  liberty  and  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  generous,  the  soundest  practical  morality, 
and  a  degree  of  bMievolence  and  simplicity,  whidi  mi^t  lead  ooe 
to  regard  as  mere  common  place,  observations  which  were  really 
the  result  of  long  meditalioo  on  the  social  institutions  and  auit- 
Den  of  his  country^*  His  a^le  is  .occaaiooally  incorrect,  bat 
generally  clear  and  naturaL  It  would  have  been  better  for  his 
successors  in  this  line,  if  they  had  taken  him  as  their  model, merely 
taking  care  to  avoid  his  faulte,  of  which  bis  veraificatioo  is  the 
greatest. 

Prose  has,  in  all  nations,  followed  very  slowly  the  progreaa  oS 
poetry.  In  the  liter^ure  of  Russia,  however,  its  advance  was 
much  more  rapid.  The  same  name  which  stands  at  the  head  <rf 
ber  poets  is  alao  the  first  in  the  list  of  her  prose  writers;  dte  first 
ia  order  of  time  aad  the  first  in  order  of  merit.  The  Acadeaucal 
Ditcatriei  of  Lomonosor  (for  it  is  of  him  we  are  speaking)  w«ib 
prodigies  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  are  still  r^;aided  as 
-  Biodets  ot  eloquence.  This  burst  of  genius,  however,  long  icr 
mained  without  imitators.  It  was  onl^  about  the  time  that  we 
are  now  tieatii^  of^  that  prose  compositioa  began  to  be  studied ; 
bat  die  seeds  baring  once  taken  root,  the  growth  of  the  tree  was 
lafud,  and  some  of  its  branches  rose  to  a  height  which  has  not 
siace  been  surpassed. 

The  archbisoop  Plato  carried  the  eloquence  of  the  polpit  to  a 
degree  of  perfsctimi  which  discooraged  his  successors.  Some  of 
the  preachers  of  tbe  fwcsent  day,  afivd  to  fallow  his  steps,  instead 
of  addressing  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  their  auditory,  kav« 
attempted  to  coovince  their  reason,  and  become  unintelligible  and 
nnimpasaioDed  from  dipping  too  much  into  doctrinal  discussion. 
Plato  was  not  the  pnly  el^oeut  preacher  of  the  reign  of  Ca- 
therine; be  died  tn  the  year  1812,  m  his  7^  year. 

The  odier  branches  of  eloquence  wens  also  cultivated  with 
nore  or  leas  success.    Von  Visin,  (bom  in  I74£,  died  in  1792.) 
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whom  we  have  alreadjr  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  die  drama,  WM 
one  of  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  time.  He  left  fo^ind  him 
some  tranalationg,  of  which  diose  of  Bitatib^'s  poem  Joieph,  and 
of  Thoma^a  Evlogium  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  are  particularly  dis- 
tingnisfaed  by  their  clear  and  elegant  style,  even  among  worlds  of 
the  present  dny.  His  original  Tales,  and  those  he  translated  from 
the  French,  will  always  be  models  of  fictitious  narratiTe.  gome 
of  his  letters,  lately  published,  give  evidence  of  his  talent  as  «n 
epistolary  writer. 

Kostrov,  (who  died  in  1796,)  celebrated  for  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  gave  another  of  Oman's  Poems,  which  is  regatded  as  k 
master-piece  of  poetical  prose. 

The  faistonca],  epistolary,  and  didactic  branchee  wore  sno- 
cessfully  attempted  by  Muraviev,  (bom  in  17J7~~d>ed  in  1816,) 
who  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  subsequently  bis 
Btate-counsellor.  This  author,  to  whom  Russia  owes  a  great 
debt  of  obligation,  fonned  his  style  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Slft- 
vonic  and  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity;  in  other  words,  be 
followed  the  principles  and  the  example  of  Ltunonosov. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  Russian  literature,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  youthful  ao- 
litors,  finding  the  road  fai^rto  pursued  too  difficult,  determined 
to  open  another  for  diemselves.  With  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
the  Slavonic,  excepting  a  few  antiquated  words,  Aey  to(A  every 
opportunity  of  turning  it  into  ridicule,  Und  boldly  affirmed  theit 
the  study  of  diat  language  was  of  no  eardily  use  to  the  Russian 
authors.  By  this  means  they  sapped  the  fenodations  -  of  the 
language  on  one  side,  while  they  corrupted  its  purity  on  the  other 
by  introducing  a  number  of  new  words  and  foreign  idioms,  which 
they  called  enriching  it.  Widi  this  alteration  of  the  language 
they  united  in  their  writings  a  mawkish  sentimentahty,  which  was 
pleasing  for  a  time,  particularly  to  the  ladies;  bnt  as  its  source 
did  not  spring  from  the  heart,  it  soon  became  ridiculous.  These 
two  causes  produced  a  decline  ip  every  branch  of  literature. 
Pulpit  eloquence  alone  did  not  follow  this  retrograde  progress. 
Of  all  die  other  branches,  tbe  drama  was  that  ^ich  suffered 
Irom  it  the  most.  We  cannot  mention  a  single  comedy  w  tragedy 
of  the  period  which  deserved  the  slightest  mention,  excepting  die 
comedy  of  Chicanery,  by  Kapnist,  already  mentioned ;  and  even 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  one. 

The  authors  of  this  unfortunate  period  were  very  numerous,  b«t 
their  names  and  their  writings  have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  we  are  sure  that  none  of  them  are  now  anxious  to  have  such 
productions  revived.     There  are  only  two  whose  reputation  has 
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eodured,  And  tKese  are  KanuBiih  as  a  prose  writ^,*  and-  Dmitricc- 
as  a  poet.t 

The  first  now  enjojs  a  European  reputation,  derived  from  his 
History  of  Rutsia.  When  young,  he  tost  himself  in  a  false  ronte, 
mA  was  probably  ote.  of  the  principal  causes  of  leading  others 
astray;  but  having  retraced  hia  steps,  he  applied,  himself  assidu- 
ously to.  the  study  of  the  ancieut  Russian  chroniclers,  and  oonae- 
quently  of  the  Slavonian  tongue  j  meditated  his  style  for  ten  yean, 
and  at  last  published  a  work,  which  has  been  tnuulated  into  the 
priDcipal  languages  of  £uraip6,  sad  given  him  a  name  anoong  her 
historians. 

The  second  escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  bia  contemporaries, 
owing  to  the  merit 'of  some  of  hi»  Ij-rical  effusions,  but  principBlly 
to  his  imitatifMis  of  Voltaire's  Tales,  and  the  Fables  of  LAfoa- 
taine.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  always, been  equally  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  his  models,  and  Ifaat  he  had  not  so  much 
attached  himself  to  Florian.  The  tales  and  fables  of  Doiittiev 
:are  better  written  than  his  lyric  poems;  but  we  value  the  lattar 
more  highly,  because  he  was  the  tint  of  the  Russian  poets  who 
.selected  the  subjects  of  his  odes  from  the  history  of  his  couRtry, 
and  treated  them  in, an  original  and  striking  manner. 

We  should  bo  guilty  of  great  injustice,  if  we  were  to  omit  men- 
tioning liere  a  poet  whose  works  belong  to  this  period,  but  whose 
style  and  taste  would  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  those  of 
the  preceding.  This  was  Pancratius  Soumarokpv,  who  must  not 
be  coofounded  with  tlie  au&or  of  the  same  name  already  men- 
tioD^. '  In  bis  youth  he  bad  die  misfortune  to  be  tfied  and  con- 
victed as  an  acoompjice  on  a  charge  of  coining,  for  which  be  was 
sent  into  Siberia.  There  he  expiated  his  offence  by  an  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  to  fill  up  his  leisure  hours,  amused  himself  by 
wiiting  poetry.  At  Tobolsk,  he  published  during  several  succes- 
sive years,  a  joUFoal  entitled  The  Irtish  changed  into  the  ilippo- 
crene.  The  fame  of  his  talents  reached  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
.and  obtained  him  hie  pardon.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poenu,  of 
.which  the  tale  of  Love  blinded  by  Folly  is  particularly  admired. 
He  also  wrote  a  burlesque  Ode,  in  which  he  satirized  with  great 
wit  the  sentimental  style  of  his  time. 
,  The  decline  of  Russian  literature  was  arrested  by  Chischkov, 

*  A  biographical  tkctch  of  Kamniin,  villi  apecimeiu  of  liii  poctlcBl  conipn^iiiinii 
will  be  found  in  Buwrlng'a  Anihology.  He  dird  in  1B'J6.  Icavinj;  fail  Hwrnri  nf 
Kuni>  nnfiniilicil.  The  two  lut  volames  of  the  French  tnmtutin:,  publisbeal  Jail  jni. 
_  wJ)  come  down  to  I  he  reicn  of  the  Fdie  Dementui  in  1606. 

t  Of  Dnitric*  a  biiigraphical  naiice  lUi  be  foond  in  the  AatialogU  Busk,  p.  1 ;  and 
in  thai,  as  vrcll  ai  in  bath  vulumca  of  Bovring'i  Anlhoti^,  apecinKw  of  hi*  cvnspoti- 


now  Preaideiit  of  the  Russiaii  Academy/WKl  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  published  in  179S  a  'i'reatite  on  the  Old  and  the 
New  Stj/iei,'ta  which  he  attempted  to  pTQv«  that  the  new  authors 
proceeded  on  wrong  principles,  and  tried. to  bring  them  back  tp 
the  old  ones.  This  work,  although  right  in  its  leading  principle, 
is  not  altogether  free  from  defects  in  the  details.  Wiih  these  da- 
fects  he  was  bitter);  reproached  \ty  the  adepts  of  the  new  school ; 
but  reason  tiually  triumphed  over  all  their  efforts.  Most  of  them 
gradually  renounced  th«ir  errors  or  abandoned  literature  altur 
gether.  Finally  a  comic  author.  Prince  Chakbovsky,  gave  thei|i 
their  death-blow,  in  a  comedy  entitled  The  Neto  Sterne,  in  which 
be  turned  their  false  sensibility  into  ridicule.   . 

While  the  Russian  language  was  experiencing  these  vicissitudes, 
tbe  system  of  public  education  received  new  life,  and  a.  new  orgaii- 
i9ation,throughoutthewholeenipire.  Alexander  I. in  1801  mounted 
the.thrMie  of  his  ancestors,  after  the  short  reigq  of  his  father, 
Paul  I.  and  directed  his  attentioafrom  the  very  first  to  this  branch 
of  the  administraticai.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  sik 
arrotidiuemeus,  each  of  which  was  to  possess  one  university.  To 
effect  this  object,  to  the  three  already  existing,  (viz.  Moscow,  which 
as  we  have  seen,  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  Viloa, 
founded  in  1J78, and  united  to  Kusaiaby  the  Empiess  Catherine; 
.and  Dorpat,  established  by  Paul  I.)  three  new  ones  were  added, 
which  were  successively  opened  at  Kharko,  Kasan,  and  Sl  ?»• 
tersburg.  During  this  period  also,  the  Univeraities  of  Abo  and 
Warsaw  were  added  to  Russia  by  the  conquest  of  Finland  and 
Poland.  Each  of  the  above  six  arrondissemens  was  composed  of 
several  governments,  and  each  government  again  divided  into 
districts.  According  to  the  new  organisation,  every  chief  seat  of 
a  government  was  to  have  a  ^fnuuinam,  and  every  chief  town  of 
a  district  a  district-school.  In  the  principal  villages  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  parochial  schools.  Most  of  these  establishr 
ments  are  now  actually  in  existence.  The  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  public  education  was  comuiitted,  in  each 
arrondissemcDt,  to  a  board,  composed  of  professors  of  the 
University,  presided  by  the  rector,  who  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors from  among  themselves;  and  in  each  government,  to  a 
board,  formed  of  the  masters  of  the  gymnasia,  and  presided  by  its 
director.  In  the  metropolis,  a  council  was  created  for  the  general 
management  of  affairs,  consisting  of  the  curators  of  the  universi- 
ties, over  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presided. 
This  wise  organisation  embraced  two  great  advantages;  uni- 
formih'  in  the  system  of  education  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
participation  of  men  of  learning  and  science  in  the  manaEemerit 
of  affairs  within  their  competence.     To  encourage  the  Russian 


youth  to  devote  Ihemsdves  to  sbadlf,  the  (lifieieat  decrees  of  Ac 
learned  hierarcby  were  entided  to  g?eBter  or  less  privtlMea;  tht 
for  iDBtance,  of  doctor  of  any  of  tiie  fiKzulties.inu  aasiraikted  la  a 
ntok  which  in  Russia  confers  hereditary  nobility. 

The  protection  which  the  Emperor  Akxander  accorded  to  tbt 
sciences  was  not  limited  to  those  beneficent  laws,  which  wouW 
be  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  r^gn.  He  made  soow  aw- 
ful changes  in  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  aad  fended 
several  special  institutions,  for  teaching  those  bruidttes  of  humtn 
knowledge,  which  are  oiore  immediately  connected  with  the  miHi 
of  individuals  and  of  nations.  Ilie  principal  of  these  establi^ 
meats  are:  the  medico-chirur^ical  academy;  die  iostitate  of  the 
corps  for  roads,  canals,  and  bndges,  in  which  tiiie  art  of  cositnict- 
ing  these  was  taught;  the  engineer  sdiool;  the  artittery  sdiool ; 
and  several  others.  We  regret  our  inability  to  enter  into  fbrtber 
details  on  the  measures  adopted  by  the  govemnwnt  for  the  e<i»- 
cation  of  the  people,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  meniiooii^ 
that  the  example  set  by  the  soverdgn  was  followed,  not  (»]y  l^ 
the  difierent  public  bodies  in  the  state,  but  also  by  private  ia&r^ 
duals.  Count  Besborodko  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  gymnt- 
uum  at  Nezhine,  and  Demidor  a  school  at  Jarosiav.  We  mijadd 
the  noble  school  founded  bv  Prince  Galitzin;  the  dem^and-dimib 
institution  by  Prince  Ilinski;  the  magnificent  botanic  gardemi^ 
Count  Razumovsky;  the  literary  and  scientific  enterpnzes  of  Ae 
last  Romanzov ;  the  great  agricultural  plans  of  Strogonov,  Etc.  &c- 

It  was  not  possible  that  such  great  exertions  could  be  made  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  producing  coiresponding  good  eftcti, 
and  we  have  accordingly  seen  Aat  the  sciences  have,  of  lite, 
flonri^ed  very  much  in  Russia.  It  cannot  however  be  denied.diit 
-the  RuBuan  men  of  science  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  ib 
-pn^resB  in  other  countries,  with  publishing  elementary  books, 
or  translating  the  best  foreign  works,  and  that  none  of  tbeir 
names  are  attached  to  an^  discoveries. 

'  Gec^rapfay,  however,  is  one  of  the  sciences  which  forms  so  ex- 
ception to  the  preceding  observations,  having  from  an  early  period 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Russians.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alennder, 
they  had  only  explored  their  own  country,  the  coasts  of  die  ley 
Sea,  of  the  Nortb-Eastof  Asia,  and  Nordi-West  of  AneriO' 
]>nring  the  19th  century  they  have  pushed  th^  discoveiies  M* 
only  beyond  the  equator,  but  even  beyond  the  antarctic  {)o)a^ 
circle.  The  names  of  Krusenstern,  of  Kotzbue,  of  BellingshauscD, 
of  Golovnin,  of  Lazarev,  of  Vassiliev,  are  luiown  all  over  the 
world;  the  geographical  and  statistical  joumab  of  the  presenl 
day  abound  with  their  observations  and  discoveries.  Even  iu  w 
department  there  were  private  indiviibials  who  showed  themselte) 
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tirrit  of  tfa»  gawnimtent.  Count  RomanKiv  at  hu  <nn'ezpeiiM 
built  and  fitted  out  ■  wnel,  and  seat  her  oa  sK^age  roimd  ths 
world,  witti  no  other  <^tmct  in  view  bat  durt  of  scieottte  dia^ 
cover;.  Thetnmb  of  tfceRaMiaM  in  die  heart  of  Aaia  ham  atx 
traded  Ac  Botieetrfdie  learned  world.  C«^  Muntviev'a  Traveb 
in  Boukhaiia  have  been  tranriated  into  French  and  GtennaK. 
TboM  of  Tiakonkj  to  Chna  have  recently  appeared  in  Franeh, 
in  Oerman,  and  in  Enghifa. 

Onr  rradeia  mmt  have  remarked  tiiat  lyric  poetry  has  been  at 
all  times  cohiTBted  in  Russia  in  preference  to,  and  widi  mora 
mcceai  thm  tbe  other  branches  of  tfae  art.  Under  die  favtatiflg 
protedtOD  of  Alexander,  in  tfae  latest  period  of  her  literahne 
ivUeh  we  ham  now  to  notice,  thM  march  which  appears  to  be 
natural  to  her,  has  contiiiued.  Vostokor  is  one  of  the  first  among 
tbe  Totaiies  of  tfae  lyric  muse,  yAm  Tentnred  to  quit  tbe  route 
which  tbe  authors  of  the  preceding  p^od  bad  followed.  His 
poems  «K  paticalarly  renaarkaUe  for  die  variety  of  his  meaaorea, 
aavval  of  which  had  never  been  before  eiinpk^fld  in  Elu«aa 
Toaification.  Abont  tbe  sMSie  time  (1809)  Zhakovsky  began  t« 
puUiifa  his  works,  and  applied  himself  particulariy  to  the  tisasbr- 
tioB  and  imitation  of  the  German  and  Engtish  poets.  It  is  to 
faim  that  Russia  owca  tbe  taste  for  die  romantic,  ^icfa  is  dm^ 
makmg  rapid  progress, — a  taste  which  ia  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
demned, the^n  it  is  desirable  thatit  rimuld  assnme  a  more  natienii 
character.  The  literature  of  Gennai^  and  of  Enriaad  is  qoite 
as  chssied  ia  ^  ejcs  of  the  Russians,  as  diat  of  Frvice  and  of 
Italy.  The  tme  tMaantic  depends  on  the  choice  of  uatieDB]  swb> 
jects,  and  in  the  employment  of  sacfa  colours  as  are  likely  te 
atrike  the  tyea  of  a  ^ole  people,  without  obliging  ^m  to  study 
beforehand  tbe  climate,  manners,  and  religion  of  foveign  d^oiim 
Of  this  cbanctar  is  Svetlana.  one  of  the  most  beautifid  ballads  of 
Zbukonky.*  Tbe  style  <rfthis  poet  is  generally  ctHreet,  batby 
aimitig  at  too  great  conciseness,  he  frequently  becomes  abecufei 
He  is  strongest  in  descriptioi),  sod  weakest  in  the  d^aeaticA  of 
the  passims,  vriiich  harmooizes  bnt  indiffisready  widi  tbe  mTsti- 
dsn  of  which  his  worits  are  fall. 

Batinshkov,  uriiom  tbe  Russttn  critics  niudly  place  by  tiw 
aide  of  Zhukovsky,  excels  him  in  correctness  of  style,  and  »weet>- 
■cas  and  barmoBjr  of  versification,  bnt  in  energy,  and  still  more 
in  originality,  he  is  gready  inferior.  Generdfy  speaking,  he  hue 
little  or  no  dnracterJstic  manner :  sometimei  be  Imitates  ParDy> 
and  sometimes  Oiaian ;  bnt  die  voloptoous  melody  of  his  verse 
aaakea  the  penual  of  it  very  attractive.    His  best  original  piodnc^ 
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don  is  an  Elegy  on  die  death  of  Tasm,  bat  wt  nuttt  'm^  dit 
we  like  some  of  his  traiisUtioiis  much  better. 
-  While  these  two  poets  were  receiving  appUrase  from  >ll 
luarlen,  an  author  of  re^  or^inality  was  quite  oveHt>o^ed  by 
lie  multitude.  Adhering,  perhaps,  too  closely  to  the  SUvoaic 
language.  Prince  Chikhmatov  has  fallen  into  toe  same  fault  that 
we  have  laid  to  the  chaise  of  Petrov  and  KoatTDV,  a  fault  most 
amply  redeemed  by  the  strength  and  manly  beauty  of  his  style. 
Within  a  short  time  the  public  has  began  to  do  hini  greater 
justice;  and  it  is  no  longer  donbtfti)  that  his  vanoua  poedcal 
effusions  have  insured  bun  a  distiuguisbed  place  among  ^ 
poets  of  his  country.  His  lync  poem  of  Peter  the  Great  wiH 
even  save  from  oblivion  the  epigram  whidi  it  brooght  upoo  hsB, 
as  AtkaUt  still  pieservea  that  of  Fontenelle. 

Another  poet,  who  has  been  cridcized  still  more  severely,  and 
witb  even  less  justice,  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  reputatioii  which 
he  richly  deserves ;  we  mean  Katenine,  who  in  lua  lyric  pieces 
adds  to  the  originality  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with  a. 
Russian  literature,  uniform  correctness  of  style,  and  a  manos 
alternately  graceful  and  vigorous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  subject.  His  versification  has  been  found  fault  witfa,  and 
jnstly,  for  its  carelessness;  but  we  believe  that  his  last  piece,  Th 
Poet"!  World,  is  on  that  score  unobjectitmable.  l^iis  poem  ii 
singularly  beautiful ;  die  concepdon  of  it  is  that  of  a  true  poet, 
and  the  execudon  almost  fauldess. 

Another  very  ^oung  lyric  poet,  Poushkin,  has  alre«dy  raised 
himself  a  reputation,  which  eclipses  that  of  many  others;  we.ahafl 
■peak  of  him  more  fully  under  the  head  of  epic  poetry,  to  which 
we  now  proceed.  This  branch  of  literature  has  recendy  beea 
enriched  widi  a  transladon  of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameter  verves,  (he 
producdon  of  Gnieditch.  The  Russian  bexameto-,  which  very 
much  resembles  diat  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  attempted 
by  several  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  if  Gnieditcii 
bad  not  die  merit  of  its  discovery,  he  has,  at  least,  that  of  intn^ 
ducing  it  finally  among  the  poetic  measures  sancdoned  by  the 
public  taste.  This  transladon  it  as  yet  only  known  by  partul 
rragments  of  it  inserted  in  different  journals ;  but  the  most  Aniour- 
sble  opinion  of  its  merits  has  been  already  exprcased  by  com* 
petent  judges,  who  are  looking  impadently  for  ita  tenamalioB. 
Imbued  widi  the  nodons  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  Gnieditch  published  a  poem  on  the  Birth  of  Homer,  ia 
which  he  made  excellent  use  of  the  cnrrent  traditions  relative  to 
die  father  of  the  Epic*    The  lyric  poems  of  this  author  are  Jew, 

*  ADoticeoT  Giiiedit«h,iiiaa(nnilUed6wiiientefncBtrtfc'fflMwr,brifa 
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and  of  Uttle.  importaiice ;  it  is  more  especiallj  in  the  idjrl,  (as  we 
shall  notice  further  on,)  that  he  baa  exhibited  his  poetical  powers. 

Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  Russian  translation  of  the  Geru~ 
tatemme;  the  Ust  period  has  produced  two,  the  first  in  prose,  b; 
Chischliov,  and  the  second  m  Alexandrine  versea,  Ity  Moizliakor. 
rrhc  last  of -these  is  not  jet  printed,  and  judging  of  it  from  the 
fiBgaiiMli  inserted  in  the  journals,  we  are  afraid  that  its  execu- 
tion is  far  from  sati^u^ry.  If  it  be  true  that  good  poets  do 
not  sdeet  their  aetrea  b;  chrace,  and  that  the  metre  has  great 
influence  on  the  form  of  their  ideas,  it  is  equally  true,  that  trans- 
lations should  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  even  the  metre  of 
the  originals.  Some  pieces  of  Kateuine  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Italian  ottava  rima  may'be  naturalized  by  the  Russian 
poets,  making  allowance  fw  the  modifications  required  by  the 
infrequency  of  rhymes  in  the  Russian,  compared  vith  their 
abundance  in  the  Italian,  and  by  the  necessity  of  intem'eaviug  the 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations. 

Romantic  poems,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lord  Byron,  have 
fiw  some  time  past  been  greatly  in  vogue  in  Russia.  The  youth- 
ful Poushlun  (who  began  his  literary  career  by  a  translation  of 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear,)  was  the  first  who  attempted  this  species 
in  iaa  Captive  of  Caucatus;  and  he  has  since  published  several 
others,  all  of  which  exhibit  the  same  faults  and  toe  same  beauties. 
An  easy,  harmonious,  and  mellifluous  versification,  and  natural 
and  poetics!  descriptions,  form  his  beauties ;  the  want  of  plan 
and  emembU,  Hae  monotony  of  sentiments,  and  the  repetition  of 
some  favourite  expressions,  constitute  his  faults.  The  best  of 
his  productions,  in  our  opinion,  is  his  poem  of  Ludnala,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the 
leign  of  Vladimir,  the  Russian  Charlemagne.*  Poushkin,  in 
this  instance,  had  only  the  unfortunate  example  of  a  celebrated 
author  to  guide  him — an  example,  which  like  a  beacon,  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  he  had  to  shun.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  be  has  not  applied  himself  more  to  this  truly  national  spe- 
cies of  composidon,  and  that  his  ambition  was  not  excited  to 
become  the  Russian  Ariosto. 

Before  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  poetry,  we  must  not 
<umt  to  menbon  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  Prince  Chakhovsky, 
entitled  the  Tkeft  of  tfie  Pelistei,  which  although  it  reminds  ua 
too  frequently  of  Boileau,  is  extremely  lively  and  veil  written. 

The  drama  has  made  some  advances  during  the  period  of 
which  we  now  treat,  but  its  progress  appears  slow,  compared  with 

*  A  notice  of  FotuhkiD.  with  ■  tnnibdon  of  tu  Epiiodc  in  Uw  fini  canto  of  Lad- 
mUi,  will  be  toaad  in  AntKoligie  Rvm,  p.  80—90. 
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that  of  other  bnnchei  of  literature.  Ozerov  vWite  four  traM&efl 
betwixt  1804  and  1S09,  two  of  which  were  itnitationa  of  rnnA 
pieces,  and  two  original.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  die 
two  last,  Fmgal,  and  Dmitrm  Donsktn,  are  also  his  best.  The 
limits  of  diis  sketch  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  fvtlWr  detmits 
respecting  them,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  less  nece^aly,  aft  tfaey 
have  both  been  translated  into  French;  foreigners  hare,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  of  judging  them.  The  style  of  Ozerov  is  fre- 
queotly  incorrect,  but  always  full  of  dignity  and  animation.  He 
died  in  1816,  after  a  long  illness,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  bavti^ 
had  many  rivals,  such  as  Gruzintzov,  Krukovsky,  (both  of  whom 
are  dead,)  Viskovatov,  Scc.,  but  he  left  them  all  far  behind  him. 
We  must,  however,  notice  dte  King  CEdmu3  of  Gnizmtzov  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plot,  which  is  quite  antique  and  nnexampled 
'  in  Russian  literature,  and  the  Pozhartky  of  Knikovaky  for  its 
eleeant  versification.  At  present  there  are  very  few  original  tragic 
authors,  Katenine  being  the  only  one  to  whom  the  wor^ppers 
of  Melpomene  now  look  up  with  any  strong  espectatioD. 

Of  translators  the  best  are  the  authors  we  hare  just  raen- 
tioned.  Gendre,  Chakhorsky,  Gnieditch,  Labanov,  and  several 
others,  all  of  whom  translate  from  the  French.  Tbe  Italian, 
English,  and  German  theatres  are  almost  entirely  foreign  to  tbe 
Russian  stage ;  Zhukovaky's  version  of  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleaas, 
in  verse,  published  not  long  since,  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  an 
exception;  but  it  has  never  been  performed. 

If  Prince  Chakhovsky  does  not  rank  very  high  among  Ae 
tragic  authors,  he  i*  at  the  very  head  of  his  comic  contempo- 
ranes.  His  fertile  imagination  is  constantly  adding  to  the  cala> 
logue  of  his  productions,  which  are  now  very  numerous  in  that 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  opera,  and  have  had  an  unprecedented 
success  on  the  stage.  Their  principal  excellence  consists  m  tbe 
natural  delineation  of  some  of  die  charactera,  and  in  the  comic 
situations.  Their  versilication  is  rather  careless,  and  the  plots 
of  some  of  them  rather  improbable.  These  excellences,  and  eves 
his  faulu,  sufficiently  attest  that  Chakhovsky  possesses  real  comic 
talent;  but  he  should  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  hia  own 
productions  completely  monopolize  the  Petersburg  theatre. 

The  odier  comic  authors  of  this  period  ore  Knlov,  who,  sAer 
some  successful  attempts,  abandoned  Siat  department,  and  Za- 
goskine,  w4io5e  pieces  display  great  power  and  origiadi^  of 
humour. 

The  best  translators  of  comedies  are  Khmelnitzky,  KateniDe, 
Gendre,  Griboi^dov,  &c.  The  last-named  author  ha*  lately 
written  an  original  play,  which  has  not  been  acted;  t^itsmeriu 
we  are  ignorant. 
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Tie  opw»  and  vaudevUk,  w  well  as  corned;)',  are  under  gieat 
obligatioiu  to  PriDce  Chakbonkj.  Some  of  Iub  productions  in 
thia  claM  an  perhaps  bis  raaster-pieceB.  Tbe  uamee  of  Ilzioe  and 
Nevakhovicb  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  tbe  drama ;  on  which  we  cannot  conclude  our  observations 
without  statingf  that  hitherto  the  translations  and  imitations  of  the 
best  French  plays  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Kus^ian 
repertory,  and  that  tbe  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  is  by  no 
means  general.  Some  comic  authors  have  certainly  exhibited 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  their  country,  but  they  are  few  in 
aumber.  Tragedy,  notwithstanding  tbe  attempts  of  most  of  the 
Russian  sutbors  to  treat  national  subjects,  has  always  retained  a 
foreign  air.  We  may  here  remark,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches,  in  order  to  be  romantic  in  tbe  sense  we  have  already 
attached  to  the  term,  something  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to 
•elect  a  subject  from  national  history. 

A  translation  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  by  Prince 
Chikhmatov,  is  the  only  addition  which  has  been  lately  made  to 
didactic  poetry,  properly  so  called.  Other  departments,  such 
AS  satire  and  fable,  have  been  more  fortunate.  Milonov  (who 
died  iu  1821)  left  a  great  number  of  well-written  satires;  and 
two  by  Chakhovsky  are,  probably,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
kind  wbicb  Russian  literature  can  boast  of.  Finally,  Kriiov, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  comic  author,  has  com- 
posed fables,  which  combine  all  tbe  excellences  we  bave  attri^ 
buted  to  Khemnitzer,  with  very  great  poetical  beauties.  After 
saying  so  much  in  his  praise,  we  wall  not  be  accused  of  eeverity 
in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  in  some  of  his  fables  he  sins  from 
an  excess  of  moral  refinement,  and  that  his  diction  is  too  turgid. 
A  selection  of  his  best  fables,  iu  the  original,  with  translations  of 
them  into  French  and  Italian,  was  published  at  Paris  in  182A,  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  late  Count  Orloff.* 

Descriptive  poetry  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  least  cnlti^ 
vated  branches  of  Russian  literature.  Some  original  idyls  of 
Panaev,  and  one  of  Gnieditch,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  tbe  present  period.  The  last,  entitled  the  Fisher- 
men, deserves  particular  notice,  as  Gnieditch  was  tbe  first  who 
attempted  successfully  to  naturalize  the  idyl,  by  introducing  such 
characters  as  the  Fishermen  of  the  Neva,  whose  mode  of  life  he 
has  c<Hitrived  to  exhibit  in  a  natural  as  well  as  poetical  aspect.t 

Prose  composition,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  bad  taste 

*  A  Dotice  of  Krilo*  iigiien  in  AnAeitgie  Rmtt,  p,  163,  and  ipedmeiu  ef  hiiconi-' 
poiillon  in  Uiat  work,  and  Id  BowriogV 

t  Some  citncli  of  thU  poem,  traniUwd  intopme,  wiU  be  faiuid  in  inthittgit Rumr, 
f.  6*~69. 
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and  erroneous  principles,  resumed,  at  the  banning  <tf  diis  cen- 
tury, a  more  steady  march,  and  made  rapid  improvement,  eape- 
cially  in  the  historical  and  didactic  branches.  As  this  last  em- 
1>races  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  we  must  abstain 
from  entering  into  further  detaib,  and  confine  ouraelrea  to  what 
we  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  advances  which  cinliza- 
tion  has  made  during  the  reign  of  Alexander.  We  think,  bow- 
ever,  that  we  are  bound  to  mention  here  the  prose  writers  who 
have  principally  cultivated  the  belles  lettres.  Althon^  the 
power  of  writing  in  a  clear  and  correct  style,  which  in  the  dme 
of  Catherine  II.  was  the  exclusive  distinction  of  a  few  men  of 
talent,  has  now  become  quite  common  to  every  well-educated 

Eerson,  it  most  be  allowed  that  all  kinds  of  prose  compontioa 
Bve  not  been  cultivated  with  equal  success. 

Karamsin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  acquired  an  Enrop«ui 
reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Russia.  Tlie 
other  historians  are  the  Archbishop  Eugeninsj  Katcbenovsky, 
Gregory  Glinka,  &c.  When  speaking  of  Russian  histOTy,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  foi^et  the  labours  of  Malinovsky,  Kalai- 
dovich  and  Stroev,  who  by  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts have  thrown  great  light  on  several  of  its  doubtftil  points. 

The  beat  6ctitious  writers  of  the  period  are  Katchenovsky, 
already  mentioned  among  the  historians,  Batiushkov,  Zbukov- 
"sky,  already  named  among  the  poets,  and  Nareiizny,  whow 
Sunoman  Evemngi  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  yet  are. 

We  close  our  sxetch  by  naming  the  authors  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  labours  on  the  theory  of  die  lan- 
guage and  literary  criticism.  These  are  Chichkov,  MerzUakov, 
Katchenovsky,  and  Gretch.  The  last  has  published  an  Essm/ 
on  the  History  of  Russian  Uterature,  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  us  in  drawing  up  this  rapid  sketdi,  although  our 
opinions  frequently  differ  from  his. 

Note  to  Paoe  610. 

ODE  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Ame  ^  Ruma,  on  the  Vic- 
tory gained  aver  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  tie  taktng  iif  Ktotis,  ia 
the  year  1739.     By  Lomonosov. 

A  HTDDEX  acituy  faai  seiied  mv  aoul ;  it  transports  nie  (o  the  snmnut  oT  k  loftf  nKND. 
taia.  where  the  wind  hu  ceased  to  howl,  and  all  ii  hushed  in  the  deep  Tallin  tnloir. 
SOent  w  the  liMening  atreami  to  wbich  it  a  natunl  In  manniir,  oi  with  loud  rash  la 
loll  down  the  msuDtainij  crowni  of  laurel  are  weaviogi  thithsi  lumoor  ii  wea  M 
haiteu  j  aiar  off  the  blue  siooke  cisei  in  the  fields. 

la  not  Piudus  beneath  my  feet?  I  hear  the  iwcct  mulic  of  the  pun  nstsn.  Phidm 
nan  fin  butu  within  me ;  1  haiten  to  the  >aci«d  band.  Tiitj  Mfar  me  of  tke  fcnalinf 
itiecin: — "  Diink  and  (brget  thy  tronblet;  buhe  tbiae  e^  in  Catttliaa  tbtrj  lOvtti 
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dMB  fkth  net  As  doNcta  ud  the  UOt,  aad  Gi  A«Di  eo  ihBt  ^  whrn  ^  bright  U^t 
of  d^  ii  nan  ifung  MM  of.tha  dufc  ihadom  d  nigfaL" 

Ai  a  ihip,  uaidtt  Ai  Migiy  ««*«ii  whieh  Mck  to  ofwifMn  bar,  nik  oa  triompk- 
•ntl;,  ud  anwara  tothnmlan  abooU  Ibajdan  impadehercoum;  gi^  both  baxim 
araiiDd  h«— her  Mck  ii  iapiiDled  in  Iha  deep ;  thai  crowdi  of  Tartan  m>b  lomidt 
and  tuamai  tba  BnamB  bmm;  but  in  Tain — ponwlea*  and  bfcathlaia  Xbiey  falL 

Thi  )•*•«(  Aeir OTimti; nanea Iha  aodaand  anaoT  Enaia'aaoMi  Mgaraiaall 
to  ahad  dtair  bloal;  tba  npng  tanmlt  bat  inaprea  tbwi  wiih  freah  couagB.  Ai  tha 
lion,  bj  Iha  feaibl  ^aia  M  lu*  afaa,  drivaa  b«Ibia  him  wbcde  bard*  et  wolvaa,  Ihur. 

"'"■         '       "" .--  1    .1  -    ....      1.     -J  [^  jgjj ,j^  ■ 

lU  oppoaition. 

the  biau  .within  ita  «nnab, 

inns  lu  bnnr  ili  chaina  and  ope  ita 

led  the  nmaaOin  tiackawitb  fira,  and 

can  withatand  the  bunung  anhn 

amat  tha  aagia  in  hia  fligfat.    To  him  the  iralen,  the  iroodi,  tba  mountaina,  the 
cipices.  and  ifae  iilant  dcaeit  >.<<.<         •  .■  ... 

ihNher  be  can  wing  hi*  yraf. 


A  nnj  th*  hoadaa,  Stambool.  benad  dtoaa  awanaina  whan  the  6u 
tarth  aaM&a,  aahaa,  flaiae  and  death!  bOTQud  the  Tigrit,  whoae  ati  ^ 
>flar  tbam  tha  base  atonas  from  tlie  •batei :  but  tba  mcU  bolda  no  impediment  t 
the  aagie  in  hia  fligfat.  To  him  the  iralen,  the  iroodi,  tba  mountaina,  the  pn- 
cipices,  and  itte  iilant  dcaeita  are  hot  ai  level  pathi ;  wbareret  tha  winda  can  bkiiri 
>kl<k_  k.  «_  _;..«  hi.  ».. 

,  a  oppoaa;  let  Ibkkeat  amoks 
daiten  the  univene ;  let  the  Moldavian  moontaina  iwim  in  Uood  i  aucb  cannot  hann 
jou,  O  Roiiiaii),  wbote  uia^  Fale  itaelf  hai  decreed,  loi  tlie  lake  of  the  bleaaed  Anne. 
Already  in  hei  came  voai  Gary  laal  ba*  led  ;od  in  iiiainph  againit  the^Tartan,  and 
wide  I*  lh«  pcoqiact  bdoie  jrou. 

Tha  partiwrn;  of  digilighl  Uk  gcnilj  into  the  waUra,  and  leavea  the  fight  to  tha 
ni^t  ina :  Maum  haa  Ulen  on  Ikia  king  ahadiow ;  in  bhn  the  light  and  aoul  of  the  ln> 
fideli  paas  fiom  thm.  A  wolf  iMoea  frtan  the  thv±  foreit  and  mdua  on  tha  pale  car* 
caae,  even  in  the  Toritieh  camp.  A  dving  Tartar,  maag  hia  ejrea  towarda  the  eveninE;- 
alai  Ik  the  laat  timei  "Hii^,"  be  leebl;  cries,  "  thj  purple  light,  and  with  it  the 
■hame  of  Mabomel ;  deaceiul  quick!;  with  the  sua  iotii  the  ua." 

Why  ia  mj  aoul  thai  oppreued  oilb  teirorl  Uj  veiiu  gioir  atiff,  mj  heart  echet. 
Sti«BKe  torn*  Beat  mine  ear ;  a  hotrliog  uoiae  aeema  panug  tbrourii  tne  deaert.  the 
.    The  wild  beait  baa  taken  refuge  in  ita  cavem — ibe  gates  of  braven 


laltnotHewhOiMaidMiapBd  welenoftbaDoD,deat(oyed  thewallaraiaed  tached 
die  Rouians'  pnmaaa  I  Aitd  the  Peniana  in  tb^  arid  deaerts,  was  it  not  bj  his  ana 
dtey  felll  Thai  look'd  he  on  hia  foe*  when  he  approached  die  Gothic  ahorea;  that 
lifled  he  hia  powerful  arm ;  thna  awiltlj  hia  proud  bone  gallop'd  over  Ihoae  fieUi  whera 
we  see  the  moimng-itai  ariie. 

Loud  thunder  lattlei  round  him.  Ibe  plsioa  and  the  fbreata  tremble  at  the  approach  of 
Peter.  Who  b;  his  aide  M  tleml;  hxiks  towards  the  south,  girt  round  with  dreadful 
thunder}  Ii't  net  the  CoBquaniT of  Camn  1*  It  ia  He,  je  Caipiut  waten.  who  humbled 
the  proud  Selin,  and  strewed  the  deaerl  with  the  dead  Dodies  of  his  eoemie). 

Thna  Iba  haroaa  addreaaad  eadi  other :  "  Not  in  vain  ws  toil'd ;  not  froitlen  our 
imiled  eSirta  that  the  whole  world  shoald  stand  in  awe  of  Riuilans.  By  the  aid  of  our 
armt  our  boundariea  have  been  widened  on  the  north,  on  the  mat,  aul  od  the  eaat, 
Anne  now  trimnpha  in  the  aouth,  ihe  baa  crowned  ber  troopa  irith  victoij."  The  cloud 
baa  paaaed  and  the  beroei  within  it :  the  eys  no  longer  aaes,  the  ear  no  longer  heaia 
thev. 

*  Ivan  11,  in  the  jear  1553. 


nMlibsd4»«NAMrlMf«rMA«inw;  '  ■■  '  -  I'l  Hurt  r Ji. 
he  nib  nAje  iii  Um  dewtt,  ud  fanM  tlfa  o(  iIm  Mrnd,  &•  ewip,  U*  •■■  ^^w, 
iMfkteMtohiniutflukfnMdimiignBgiBtlMiiUaadi  ttM«irri^«f  th«  U^itd 
Maim  him  like  nhioiiig  belli  ta  liuv  Bj  iLraagk  tbe  ail. 

Tbe  tboaU  of  d>e  ricton  echo  Ibioegk  the  woodi  end  yeMiM ;  bat  the  wiett^  «fee 
tbtndoned  to  egfal  dreuli  hii  mm  ihsdow.    He  moea,  ■  ■ilem  »  her  (f  ~ ' 
Kght,  alMm  in  uieiT  iheme,  end  deeply  rnddaring,  hidae  her  face  in  rhrtei— 
fteelhnra^  (beglooBof  the  oi^t,  W  tnunpet  praoleiiw  telhenabwehM 

tbe  1 
cODODBirai,  d*diei  ib  fbiiooi  w 

behind  iti  wBtan.    To  end  &o  he  moe  Uks  •  irild  bewt  v 
be  thieks  that  (or  tbe  laet  time  bemova  hit  elt^:  llie  imlb  iliiiliiiii  in  wiT"t  tl 
inetoh  who  cowld  not  gurd  bee ;  duknen  and  fear  wmfbee  hii  petli. 

When  ii  now  thy  boaiting,  Stambodl  thy  eonnge)  thy  obattiiecy  in  Ac  Ightl 
thy  maUee  againit  tin  BktioiM  of  the  nonhl  thV  contenpt  ef  «v  enucat  No  looBer 
hadit  duiacomniandedttjhe«deilo*dn>iee,mulbMlhoii^t'attaBnqaar;  cnafly 
thy  ianiwu;  noted  Ui  ran— like  a  tinr  he  nuhed  bob  Ma  Tlmaia  lreo|h  See* 
the  fiMMerM— he  vriterMin  UaoraUiMd. 

Water  with  yoni  tcan,  Aghreni,*  the  fool  wfaidi  baa  trampled  ya«  downjkiMye  Aa< 


6  profltei  puDuhmort  or  peidoB. 

Alictd;  bu  tbe  golden  fin^r  of  the  mDming-star  irilhdnwn  llw  atany  cwtda  o( 
night;  a  nsne,  flael  as  the  wind,  tria  rider  Phoenia  in  tbe  foB  hlaia  of  hie  ^07.  Saaaee 
from  tbe  een,  hu  noaihlB  breatbinr  ineiki  of  ladiant  Uf^t.  Fhediae  ritefae  Ua  ie>y 
head,  dwelli  in  wondsr  on  the  glonow  woik,  and  eidaenei  "  few  nek  nManM 
have  I  witneawd,  long  as  1  bare  oontiniwd  to  give  light  to  the  m^dd,  laeg  u  tha  «Kdb 
<nf  ages  hai  levobed. 

like  a*  llwMtpent  rails  ilaelf  t^.'hiauia  and  hidiDgits  ding  nndae  nA,  lAea 
Uw  eagle,  ioering  into  thoae  regions  where  the  winds  blow  not,  abwe  EghtniBga,  ■um, 
and  tampeits,  looks  down  upon  the  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  iqptilee  hoieaA  Urn ; 
dnu  Khotln  trembles  before  the  Eagle  of  Rusis — dins  catmoh  it>  inhaUta»<»  viiun 
their  waBa.  But  think  tht^  to  stand  before  ber  powerfid  FiiijaaM.  *rai  withia  Ihea 
w«lbT 

Whilledf 


Joyfiil  are  the  Uodi  which  ha.ve  thrown  off  the  onel  yc^ ;  die  boiden  tbe  Tnki  bad 
Jud  on  them  is  ihroim  back  npoD  themselves!  the  baibeiian  haitdi  which  held  th^  in 
leitnuni,  now  -wm  tbdr  chains  in  ciptf vily ;  and  shackled  are  the  iJNt  iMA  treated 
on  tbe  field  of  tbe  stranger  and  drove  sway  his  cattle  \ 

Not  thus  alone  must  thoo  be  humhled — not  all  thy  punishment  this,  O  Tnrkey ;  a 
far  greater  hast  thou  deseived,  for  than  didst  refiise  to  let  ns  live  in  peace.  StiD  does 
the  lage  of  your  haughty  booIs  forbad  yon  to  b«id  tiefote  Annel    When  warid  fa  hide 

■  The  deecendaat)  of  Abiaham's  Slave ;  this  same  is  s,pplied  to  flie  pradttoiy  Omiwi 
tribes  generally. 

t  The  poweiful  Hate  of  Kaptchac  was  founded  on  B4ty,  grandson  of  Tduapifchaa  ; 
it  crumbled  gradually  into  separate  hordes  and  was  ineorporated  into  the  Haaaa  esn- 
piie  widei  lias  II. 


jiMPilf  Iwlwit   DtBwev*.  Kail/ Ahopi^  (hill  fl*iB« ;  Cnte«lHU'b«innwiitd«4 
witb  ber  fiedi ;  E^lustKsIi«IlMd;tdwttii  your  blood! 

A  nidden  and  mmml  dumge  >  a  tediog  virion  ^^f  beftm  Miy  mi,  and  wiA 
bwiaa'*  paiMl  )mib  oMikidw  Ow  brighmii  of  dtadiyl  the  niaMt/lwtaw  niM 

raps***''  Adm'i  J0]raubfnd,iD(laj4ad,bMr  apataDi»b«fail  tk«  ituij 
and  Tiulb,  wilh  bei  goldaB  pan,  tracca  bei  ^wioui  deedi  in  that  bock  vrbich  coi- 
rnplioii  leachei  not ! 

Hcaitlf,  O  Radar,  Tlwbes  wonld  hive  accnaed  Aa  doqnmkce  of  th;  lipa,  ftr  tlioi] 
mialdat  aian  loadlf  faws  umg  tiMK  Tktnia  thM  «m  thM  didal  dwvm  ths  glai;  o( 
AlbwMl  BoMia  t&DKi  liks  a  joug  lliv  nnil«r  tha  iotfciing  cu  ^  Anne;  withia 
Chiiiii'i  distant  walla  ilie  ti  honored,  and  evei;  comei  of  the  eartb  is  filled  nith  hei 
tabjectl'  ^ory. 

FortmialB  alt  thou,  nnccttDtiy,inider  the  pawetfalptotaetianertliTEmpRsal  bright 
4a  laniali  Am  bait  Ktaud  bjr  lUaiKwtiiDniFliI  Faaxaot  tha  ills  of  war;  tb^^ 
Enna  lb*  land  where  Aose  ii  glorifiad  b;  bar  people.  Malicioiu  enij  ma;  poor  Ibitb  bm 
pmioa — abe  maj  piaw  hei  tongue  in  rage,  ourjo;  heeda  it  not. 

The  robben  who  fiom  bejroud  the  Dniester  came  to  ]Jiuider  the  fields  of  the  Konki, 
m  baabM,  MvM back,  taattMed  likadoit;  n  longa  dan  DMvtaaUre  on  that  aofi 
lAantiwfiuiaofthecaithaBdthabkinDpafpeMeWgeUieiBouub.  laiafa^ih* 
acnttaot  psiaua  his  tiaffic,  and  tbe  naiinM  aeM  a  boondarr  to  the  waies— lyi  abatarlaa 
impede  Mi  coune.  The  old  and  the  yaons  an  bapn ;  be  who  wiihed  for  the  honr  of 
hia  dealfa  newpiva  fa  iM^thaMd  Ufe,  Ua  kut  ia  gbddaMdbr  hi*  tMnBy'a  tfiomplu. 

The  aba[tad  ^Tca  bit  flaeka  tbib  Ae  Beadow,  and  sbIks  Aa  bnaM  wiAoul  ftar{ 
tee,  whbUa&imdvrhotandaUaaliMp.baaiigadieawvofjaji  his tbaoM  the bta. 
Tuy  of  the  soldier;  he  htawa  the  paiaing  moment*  of  his  life,  asd  imploiea  endku 
peace  on  the  ^ot  vrbeie  be  ahepe  in  quiet  llus  in  Ibe  aimple  unceiit}  of  bii  beail, 
be  gteiifca  bti  who  lUelda  Ibbi  fiDm  enandea. 

O  Am,  gnat  EmreisI  tbelMw of  lUaak,  (badmd  of  Air iMt,  tfae  hanfaM «f  Aa 
watbam'WpM,  AeV<9e,llN  joy,  the  gpddeaa  of  the  Aom  of  sens  wide  asas,  tha« 
shinetf  in  the  daodleM  light  of  goodnea  and  beneficence.  Forgive  th;  slave  thai  be  has 
cbeaen  lb;  glory  for  hia  Uy,  and  diat  bis  rugged  vena,  in  token  of  aabminiaa  to  thy 
n^  kM  Am  daasd  ttta«pt  4a  mfiafy  d^  power. 


AsT.  XIV.— ffutatrt  lie  rAftronamie  au  diih/uatiinu  Sitck. 

Par  M.  De  L»nbre.     Public  par  M.  Matbieu.     4to.  pp. 

796.  Pnm,  1827. 
As  a  mathematician,  an  astroDomer,  acd  the  historian  of  astro- 
aoni}'.  M.  De  I^mbre  is  well  known :  an  ample  treatise  on  the 
jheory  and  practice  of  this  science,  tables  of  the  Sun,  of  Uranus, 
of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter  and  its  satellites,  remarkable  for  a  degree  of 
precision,  necessary,  it  is  true,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but 
to  be  hoped  for  rather  than  expected,  together  with  his  labours  in 
the  reduction  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  France,  attest  his 
riaim  to  the  first  two  characters; — five  quarto  volumes  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  ancieotSi  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times,  wmch  appeared  during  his  life,  display  his  application  and 
learning  in  the  second  department.  The  present  work  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  1622,  when  its  author,  exhausted  by  incessant 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  relinquished  the  task  of  publics- 
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don,  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave,  in  August  of  tbi 
7«ar,  at  the  age  oi,7i,  left  the  completion  of  this  gigautic  unda- 
takiog  to  ft  frtead  and  former  pupil,  M.  Mathieu,  over  whom  be 
bad  thrown  the  mantle  of  hia  genius.  It  is  remarkable  did  it 
was  not  till  his  thirty-siith  year  that  M.  De  Lambre  commenced 
the  aciendfic  pursuits  which  were  the  foundation  at  once  of  hii 
fortune  and  his  fame ;  prior  to  that  time,  in  the  college  of  iiii 
native  city,  Amiens,  be  had  been  distinguished  for  hia  knovled^ 
of  antiquity,  and  aa  a  Grecian,  in  particular,  yielded  but  to  few.if 
to  any,  in  France.  The  result  of  these  studies,  and  of  the  eiteo- 
■ive  reaearches  which  they  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  wai  acon* 
plete  refutation  of  the  extravagant  hypotheses  of  Bailly  and  Dupuii, 
a  reduction  to  its  true  proportion  of  every  object  which  was  mag- 
nified by  distance,  or  distorted  by  the  twilight  of  tradition,  uid  a 
dispersion  of  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  dawn  of  astrotKKn;. 
Never,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of  M.  De  Lambre  is  a  fact  quoted, 
except  from  the  original  authoritiea,  when  they  lie  vnaia  hia 
ren^ ;  and  in  recounting  the  discoveries  ctf  successive  geueratHMu 
down  to  the  period  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  aie  not 
aware  of  an  instance  in  which  national  prejudice,  or  any  leu 
venial  predilection,  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the  philoioplier, 
or  airested  die  impartiality  of  the  historian.  It  would  beinndioui 
to  present  an  abstract  of  such  a  work,  perhaps  hop^ess  to  affon) 
witnin  the  limits  of  this  journal  au  adequate  ideaof  its  value;  the 
part  comprehended  under  the  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  like 
each  that  preceded  it,  embraces  a  chronological  account  of  evei^ 
individual  whose  labours  within  the  specified  period  contnbuted 
to  the  improvement  of  astronomy  :  as  the  adoption  of  such  a  phn 
on  (he  present  occasion  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Mader  and  ourselves,  we  prefer  offisring  a  ^ort  view  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  advancement  of  astronomy  since  the  UiK 
of  Newton,  who,  formiug  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human  Iukiw- 
ledse,  stands  at  the  head  of  M.  De  Lambre's  volume. 

If  Newton  be  the  first  of  mathematicians  aud  of  piulosofJm^i 
he  was  likewise  the  most  fortunate,  because  a  world  with  its  vin- 
ous phenomena  to  be  explained,  and  widi  all  the  msteiiui 
arranged  and  prepared  for  the  explanation,  can  be  found  but  once, 
and  at  a  single  epoch,  lliese  circumstances  concurred  w 
Newton,  and  the  glorious  opportunity  was  not  thrown  away.  AU 
diat  the  human  intellect  was  capable  of  achieving,  at  the  tune  is 
which  he  lived,  was  performed  by  him;  to  complete  his  work,  or 
to  rectify  some  of  his  less  happy  conjectures,  has  required,  during 
ft  hundred  years,  the  unremitting  labours  of  the  most  profound 

S>meters,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  road  they  ahould  pnnue. 
Bthematical  analyus,  of  which  Newton  was  Uie  inventor,  w>> 
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not  Bofficiently  idvsnced  before  his  death. to  adiut  the  tfaecnj  of 
attraction  being  universally  applied — the  observations,  too,  on 
which  the  several  elements  depended,  were  imperfect — fant  the 
imefltive  genius  of  t^  mort  skilful  mecfaanista  kept  pace  with  the 
researches  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  the  extension  of  the  coloulos 
required  more  accurate  data,  the  means  were  at  hand  for  supply- 
ing them;  while  again  the  phenomena,  which  more  attentive 
o^rvation  with  superior  uistruineDts  displayed  to  die  astronomw, 
were  explained,  and  sometimes  anticipated  by  the  investigatioaB 
ai  geome^.  Sisson,  Bird,  DoUond,  Ramsden,  Troughton, 
Herschel,  Keichenbach,  Frauubofer,  successively  contributed  to 
die  practical  advancement  of  astronomy.  For  the  developonent 
•nd  application  of  the  laws  which  their  various  discoveries  seemed 
to  indicate  as  exuting  in  nature,  we  find  the  improved  calculus  of 
Clairaut  or  Euler,  JD'Alembert's  partial  differences,  the  calculus 
of  variations  introduced  by  La  Grange,  the  method  of  least 
Muares,  proposed  in  1805  by  Le  Grendre,  and  equations  of  con- 
dition, the  use  of  which  has  been  rendered  easy  and  convenient  by 
the  formula!  of  La  Place,  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  as  enabling  many  thousand  observatiotts  to  be  combined 
for  the  determination  of  a  few  elements. 

L  Hie  whole  practical  part  of  astronomy  consists  in  measuring 
angular  distances  in  the  heavens,  either  in  time  or  space ;  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  instruments  for  that  purpose  are  con- 
structed with  greater  nicety,  will  that  branch  of  science  be 
advanced.  From  the  first  application  of  tbe  telescope  to  astrono* 
mical  purposes  by  Galileo,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  improvement  was  but  slow;  to  obtain  great  magni- 
fying power  inconvenient  length  was  necessary,  as  otherwise  the 
image  would  be  rendered  indistiuct  by  colour;  about  that  time, 
however,  the  aerial  telescope,  in  which  a  tube  was  dispensed  with, 
was  used  with  success,  by  Huygens  in  particular.  But  New- 
ton having,  as  it  was  thought,  satisfactorily  shown  (in  \669)  that 
the  imperfection  arising  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
would  for  ever  be  a  bar  to  theimprovementof  dioptric  telescopes, 
more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  reflecting  ones.  Newton 
himself  constructed  that  which  bears  his  name;  and  Cassegraia 
modified,  without  producing  any  corresponding  advantage,  the  in- 
vention of  James  Gregory.  Some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  existed  even  recently  on  this  subject,  but  the  question 
has  now  been,  we  presume,  for  ever  set  at  rest,  by  an  English 
artist  having  executed  two  large  and  two  sidall  mirrors  from  the 
same  sort  of  metal,  one  of  each  of  which  was  employed  for  a  Gre- 
gorian, the  other  for  a  Cassegranian  telescope.  Tbe  performance 
of  these  instruments  was  similar,  bot  the  difBculty  of  constructtiMi 
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wu  gnatert  in  tbe  last.  WhitOTer  faopet  m^t  ham  bees  enCei^ 
Uined  about  tfae  c(mitaeiie«neat  of  die  ei^teentfa  century  as  to 
reflecting  telescopes,  tfaey  wwe  speedily  dissipated.  It  waa  found 
hnpouible  to  preserve  tfae  specula  from  oxidation,  and  the  erron 
arising  from  disBge  of  figure  to  which  tfaey  are  Hable,  are  much 
more  conaiderabte  than  what  might  ensue  in  the  refractitHi  of  light ; 
hence,  impei^t  aa  were  the  dioptric  telescopes  of  that  day, 
astroBoaiers  had  no  resource  but  to  employ  diem.  In  this  •late 
things  mnained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  trt^  in  the  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Hall,  of  More 
H^,  succeeded,  about  1750,  in  conatructiag  achromatic  object- 
glasses.  Eight  years  afterwards  Dollond  made  known,  as  the 
principle  of  their  composition,  that  lenses  of  ffiut  aod  of  ctown 
glasswouldyield  an  image  free  from  colour;  die  reverse  of  which 
had  been  stated  by  Newton,  he  apparently  having  instituted  his 
ei^riments  with  glass  o{  a  very  different  specific  gravity.  In 
176s  Antheaulme  is  reported  to  have  made  some  succetsfal 
tniempts  in  the  same  line  by  following  a  theory  of  CUiraut;  but 
ike  superior  skill  of  the  English  artist  so  mtirely  eclipsed  that  of 
his  comppt^rs,  that  the  bare  names  of  the  Utter  have  scarcely 
come  down  to  us.  Still  flint  glass  of  sufficient  purity  for  object- 
masses  was  not  to  be  obtained  with  any  great  extent  of  surface,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  instruments  of  a  moderate  power  b^ng 
made  of  a  more  convenient  size,  astronomy  gained  less  than  might 
at  first  b«ve  been  hoped  by  tfae  experiments  of  Dollood.  IliiogB 
were  in  this  stiUe  when  a  new  and  unexpected  prospect  was 
opened  for  science  by  the  Idiours  of  Sir  W.  Hersdiei:  with 
obstacles  to  encounter,  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed, 
be  succeeded  in  bringing  to  tfae  utmost  perfection  reflectiog  tele- 
•copes  of  the  Newtonian  form,  and  of  colossal  dimensions:  die 
diagonal  mirror  was  then  dispensed  witli,  tfae  eye-glass  receiving 
tiie  rays  directly  from  the  great  speculum,  of  whidi  the  axis  was 
so  inclined  as  to  throw  the  image  to  the  side  of  the  tube;  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  pencil  was  thua  preserved,  and  the  image 
was  viewed  without  any  loss  of  light.  Tbe  example  aod  tfae  pre- 
cepts of  this  great  man  were  not  thrown  away,  and  while  many  of 
his  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  practical  astronomera,  othets, 
constructed  according  to  his  direcQoni  by  foreign  artists,  insiue 
tfae  advancement  of  thts  science  for  many  years  to  come;  indeed 
•  the  impulse  which  it  has  received  from  his  discoveries  is  not  alcaa 
aoble  monument  to  his  genius  than  are  tbe  discoveries  themselves. 
When  the  English  opticians  had  relinqiushed  in  drapair  tfae  isi- 
provement  of  dioptric  tdescopes,  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Guiuaiid, 
and  more  recently  M.  Fraui^<d^er,  of  Munich,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing Aint  glass  of  purity  uokiunvn  before,  and,  acomliiq;  to 
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their  own  repreMntadon,  of  ^atever  mRgnitude  might  be  de* 
sired.  Europe  rsng  with  the  important  intelligence,  aad  sove- 
reigns vied  with  each  otiier  in  procuring  for  the  utronomen 
attached  to  their  reBpective  nationBl  and  royal  observatoriea  the 
means  of  verifying  ue  conjectures  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
of  extending  to  the  sidereal  heavens  the  Newtonian  laws  of  gra- 
vity. As  the  mannfacture  of  achromatic  telescopes  waa  by  no 
meana  an  insignificant  branch  of  our  commerce,  while  it  served  to 
enhance  our  scientific  reputaljon,  experiments  are  now  at  lengdi 
making  under  the  direction  pf  the  Royal  Society,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  which  has  relaxed  in  their  favour  the 
ruinous  operation  of  the  excise  laws,  to  produce  a  material  which 
may  enable  us  to  regain  our  lost  superiority.  Whether  the  per- 
fection of  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  glass  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cer- 
tain tact  in  the  manipulation,  or  to  any  secret  in  the  composition 
of  it,  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  engaged  in  this  research;  but  as  to  the  sci- 
entific public  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  labours,  that  is  rather 
more  than  problematical.  We  consider  the  cupidity  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  artists  a  pretty  effectual  bar  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
astronomy  in  this  country,  except  with  the  aid  of  foreign  in- 
struments; we  could  enumerate  various  instances  which  justity 
this  conclusion,  and  others  in  which  cupidity  was,  perhaps,  the 
least  reprehensible  feeling  displayed.  If  these  artists  possessed 
an  European  character  as  well  as  a  London  one,  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  their  credit  and  their  name;  asit  is,  vre  merely 
suggest  that  the  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  bands. 

To  render  objects  visible  that  could  not  odierwise  be  discovered, 
and  to  make  the  images  of  objects  subtend  a  larger  angle  than  the 
objects  themselves,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy, 
which  requires  their  diameters  to  be  accurately  measured,  and  the 
distances  between  them  uder  »t,  and  from  fixed  points  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and  that  of  the  observer  on  its 
surface.  The  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  too  well  known  to 
render  any  description  necessary,  but  we  shall  mention  a  few  ciiv 
cumstances  with  which,  we  presume,  the  public  are  not  so  well 
acquainted,  and  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  M.  De  Lambre.  The  application  of  telescopes  to 
graduated  instruments  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
greatest  of  all  epochs  in  practical  astronomy.  This  invention, 
however,  remained  useless  in  the  hands  of  Morin,  who,  in  l634, 
entertained  the  first  idea  of  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  substituted 
the  vernier  for  transversal  lines;  and  did  not  become  really 
useful  till  near  thirty  years  after,  when,  in  l667.  Picard  and  _ 
Auzont  applied  to  a  quadrant  an  astrooomicol  telesct^,  having 
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two  Areads  cros8iiig  in  its  focu»,  koA  yna  not  genenlty  adrated 
till  about  the  commenceiaeDt  of  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy.  Morin 
firat  perceived  the  stan  during  the  day;  but  Picard  and  Auzout 
were  the  first  who  can  be  said  with  propriety  to  hare  obseired 
them.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  of  these  philoaophera  did 
not  apply  the  intersectiDg  threads,  so  necessary  for  the  accurate 
determiaation  of  the  places  of  objectsj  but  althou|^  in  I6II 
Kepler  had  proposed  a  convex  eye-ELaaa>  the  teleso^  em|rfoj«d 
by  Morin  was  of  Galileo's  construction,  with  a  concave  one,  with 
imch  the  use  of  threads  is  impossible,  as  the  conunon  focus  falli 
without  it  In  l65gHuygens  gave  the  fint  idea  of  a  micraaieler, 
by  placing  in  the  focus  of  bis  inatrument  small  metallic  discs,  with 
which  be  eiactly  covered  the  image  of  the  planet  he  was  observ- 
ing. In  lt>62  die  Marquis  Malvasia,  of  Bologna,  described  a  net- 
work formed  of  silver  wires,  that  he  had  used  instead  of  the  mi- 
crometer of  Huygens,  to  which  it  was  superior,  the  diffraction  of 
light  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  being  by  these  means  avoided. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1666.  Auzout  speaks 
of  a  micrometer  with  a  thread,  which  always  moved  parallel  widi 
itself,  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  employed 
at  the  present  day.  This  invention  has  been  claimed  by  Townley 
for  our  countryman  Gascoigne,  by  whom  it  had  been  used  since 
164 1;  nothing,  however,  having  been  heard  of  his  discovery  till 
thatofAiizout  had  been  announced,  we  conceive  the  chief  merU  of 
it  must  rest  with  the  latter.  Louville,  in  1714,  applied  this  mi- 
crometer to  the  telescope  of  a  quadrant  determining  small  spaces 
in  the  focus  of  it;  whereas  Ramsden  many  years  later  read  off  the 
divisions  on  the  arc  by  the  same  means.  It  was  about  the  com- 
mei)cement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  more  delicate  celes- 

.tial  observations  begaa,  the  time  of  the  pass^je  of  a  star  over  the 
meridian,  and  its  altitude  at  the  moment.  These  double  obsei^ 
TatiooB  were  made  wiUi  quadrants  placed  in  the  meridian;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  1750  that  the  transit  iastrument  which  fii^ 
years  before  had  been  proposed  by  Roemer,  was  generally 
adopted.  Far  as  this  valuable  instrument  was  from  the  perfecticm 
it  has  since  attained,  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  best  mural; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  suspicion  and  distrust  it  was 

.received  by  astronomers.  It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  irrele- 
vant, to  enter  more  at  laive  into  the  description  of  astronomical 

.apparatus ;  it  is  principally  to  those  mentioned  above,  with  their 
various  modifications,  and  to  the  beautiful  aod  important  appli- 
cation which  Huygens  made  of  the  simple  pendulum  to  clocks,  in 
1656;  of  the  mercurial  pendulum  by  Graham  in  \Ti5;  and  of 
Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum  in  176^,  that  the  great  progress 

,wbich  practical  astronomy  has  made  during  these  last  aundred 
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•ndfift^  yean  u  to  be  attributed,  and  the  ^trene  precuioil 
n^iich  modern  obserrationa  bave  attained. 

II.  Kepler  firat  made  the  discovery  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
•re  ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci,  ^lereiii  equal  areas 
are  described  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares  ol  the  periodic 
times  of  revolution  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of  the 
ellipses.  The'  some  philosopher  indistinctly  hints  at  gravitatioD, 
of  which  Galileo  more  accurately  points  out  the  effects  in  occa- 
sioning ft  projectile  near  the  earth's  sur&ce  to  describe  a  para- 
bola. Whatever  fell  from  these  eminent  men,  fell  from  so  great 
a  height,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  still,  from  the  want  of  a 
suffiaeot  mathematical  genius,  their  suggestions  remained  com- 
paratively n^lecled,  and  the  results  of  celestial  observations 
CMitinued,  during  many  ^es,  mere  isolated,  uaconnected  phe- 
nomena, till  Newton  riiowed  their  harmonious  combination, 
umouncing  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  bodies  throughout  the 
soUr  system,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  aa 
die  squares  of  their  respective  distances.  Id  the  case  of  the  sua 
and  planets,  this  their  mutual  tendency  being  modified  by  aa 
impulse  impressed  in  the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  die  orbits 
of  the  latter,  preserves  their  nearly  circular  motion  routvl  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  which  falls  within  the  body  of 
the  sun.  A  theory  so  simple,  yet  so  sublime,  and  expound«l  at 
first  in  a  manner  far  transcending  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
men,  was  not  received  without  considerable  opposition.  Various 
irregularities  in  the  planetary  motions  seemed  exceptioos  to  the 
general  law  of  gravity,  and  some  men  whose  names  filled  much 
space  in  the  eye  of  Europe,  not  content  with  restricting  its 
^fects,  even  denied  its  application.  Time,  however,  has  shown 
the  correctness  of  Newton's  views;  ^e  combined  efiforts  of  the 
ablest  mathematicians  have  removed  the  veil  which  seemed  im- 
pervious to  mortal  sight ;  and  although  in  the  case  of  the  more 
eccentric  movements,  such  as  those  of  the  new  plaoets  and  of 
comets,  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  analytical 
science,  to  ascertain  the  phenomena  comiected  with  them  vrith 
the  same  precision  as  for  the  Jailer  bodies,  of  which  the. orbits 
are  nearly  circular,  still  it  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved 
that  no  motion  exists  which  is  Dot  strictly  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  gravhatioii. 

M.  De  Lambre,  supported  by  the  autliority  of  Clairaut  and 
by  many  odier  continental  philosophers,  expresses  something 
more  than  surprise  that  Newton,  in  communicatiDg  his  discoveries 
to  the  world,  has  frequently  left  no  trace  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  many  delicate  conclusions,  to  which  the  visible 
.means  he  employed  seemed  inadequate,  aiid  have  almost  ceosuied 
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been  able  to  tread  in  bis  steps,  it  is  with  some  hesttMioa  tint  we 
differ  from  sucfa  celebrated  mea,  but  it  is  to  tfiis  very  cfrcaoutmce 
that  we  have  becKi  accustomed  to  regaK4  the  Newtosiim  plulo- 
soph;  as  indebted  for  its  pfogreM.  Vem  peraooa,  h  is  tive, 
posseBited  the  application  and  ability  re^uir^  to  andenitaiMI  it; 
bat  tbeae  fs*  were  iHdtnduts  wbtm  EoVope  bebeld  with  admi- 
ntion,  and  who,  when  impressed  wiA  its  weight,  addjag.tbe 
HQction  of  dieir  names,  precladed  iu»  bnng  overlooked  aa  aa 
ephemerri  bypotbesis,  and  attracted  towards  it  that  degree  of 
attention  which  it  merits,  and  tkrough  whi<^  il  (damsteiy  trt^ 
UD^ed  as  the  came  of  truth. 

Newton,  founding  hm  c^cnlMioiw  os  the  thetiry  «f  uiii*enal 
gravitation,  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  preMine  to  defcrawae 
the  proximate  cause,  afforded  solmioM  of  variene  pfaitoM^Hcd 
qnestioos,  of  which,  wben  connected  wiA  astrtmomy,  we  rfnH 
DOW  give  a  brief  account,  as  wel>  as  of  the  labours  ef  those  who 
succeed  him.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  that  the  flux  and  reftttx 
of  the  sea  are  caused  by  the  acUos  of  Ae  sun  and  moon  upon 
the  waters  of  ^  ocean,  though  merely  iftetched  in  the  Prtnc^na, 
is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand,  and  tfae  eanvass  has  since  been 
nobly  filled  by  the  genius  of  Maclaarin.  The  investigation  of  d>« 
Sgures  of  the  earth  and  planets  being  andertaken  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  homogeneous,  fluid,  revolving  masses,  was,  in 
its  conclusion,  equally  successful,  and  if  it  be  grounded  oa  an 
erroneous  hypo^esis,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  die  irapeifeet 
fltate  of  tbe  calculus  than  to  a  want  of  skill  in  its  employer.  But 
the  mean  density  assigned  to  the  earth  by  Newton  is  very  nearly 
that  which  results  from  the  experiments  of  Maskelyne  and  Cvven- 
dish,  vQ.  forty  times  tiiat  of  water.  The  developement  of  tbe 
lunar  ttieerywas  more  satisfactory;  soiae  equations  for  die  piin^ 
cipal  irregnlarities,  or  to  speak  wiljt  nnire  precision,  foraseer- 
tainii^  the  quantities  by  which  the  motion  of  the  moon,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  differs  from  'dnt 
which  would  be  assigned  by  Kepler's  law  of  equtd  areas,  were 
given,  by  which  the  moon's  place  might  be  detennined  wiA  Tciy 
considerable  accuracy.  For  the  etec&on,  an  inequality  discovered 
by  Ptolemy  and  thus  named  by  Boulliaud,  and  which  is  never 
once  mentioned  by  Newton,  he  introduces  a  variable  eccentrieily 
in  tbe  orbit '.  the  variation  feat  remarked  by  Tycbo  was  correctly 
estimated.  The  preoession  of  the  equino:<es  was  shown  to  be  a 
result  of  the  figure  of  the  etirdi,  and  tA  the  action  of  the  stin 
and  moon  upon  the  excess  erf  matter  at  the  terrestrial  equator; 
but  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem,  as  weti  as  tbe  distur1>- 
aaces  of  the  motroas  of  die  secondary  frfniets  by  the  oth«-  bodies 
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•f  the  sjr§ten,  &r  exeeeded  at  thst  time  the  powers  of  aiuiljFais: 
iodced,  fcw,  if  any,  of  the  fornrala  eioploj'ed  bji  Newton  are  now 
found  sufficiently  exact,  with  the  exception  of  the  betutifiil 
method  of  inleipoUlion,  hj  which  a  puraboli  ia  found  that  shall 
pass  through  auj  niunber  of  given  points,  which  ia  stiU  used  fof 
tracing  the  path  of  a  comet. 

SbMH;  after  Newton  bad  developed  the  law*  which  governed 
the  principal  irregularities  in  the  inotioos  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  improvement  in  astroRomicBl  instruments  enabled  others  to  be 
(UsoerBed,  of  which  some  appeared  not  to  depend  altogether  oa 
the  Laws  of  gravilatioa.  Fron  the  velodtjr  of  Lgbt  combined 
with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  Bradley  discovered,  in  1727, 
the  phjtical  cause  of  the  abeiration,  and  assigned  its  extent,  after 
it  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  Flamstead,  of  Hook,  and  of 
Picard,  who  had  first  remarked  iL  The  same  pbihMopber  con- 
tinuing the  researches  he  had  thus  to  happily  begun,  was  led  to 
police  the  nutation;  and  to  these  two  dificoveries  of  Bradley,  the 
most  brilliant  and  useful  of  the  age,  the  exactness  of  niodsrn 
astronomy  is  owing.  About  that  time  the  disturbances  in  the 
moiioBS  of  the  primary  and  secondary  [Janets  from  their  mutuat 
attractioD  began  to  receive  nwch  attention;  and  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  effect  of  these  bodies  acting  upon  each  other,  according 
to  the  laws  of  gravity,  was  undertaken.  Euler,  D'Alembert  and 
Clairaut  commenced  the  investigation  about  17^,  which  has 
been  extended  by  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Poisson,  Damoisean, 
Plana  and  Gauss,  up  to  our  own  time,  the  tables  receiving  from 
their  calculations  successive  improvements.  Much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  done,  ^tarticnilarly  with  regard  to  bodies  where  the 
iadinatioQ  (^  the  orbit  is  considerable,  in  our  own  system;  and  if, 
as  was  suggested  by  Herachel,  and  as  there  is  uow  demonstrative 
evidence,  the  sidereal  heavens  be  subject  to  the  law  of  mutual  at- 
traction, to  ascertain  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  absolnte 
space,  its  direction  and  velocity,  and  to  trace  in  those  regitnia 
which  Uerschei  first  laid  open  to  the  haman  eye  the  mechanism 
of  the  ntuverse,  will  illustrate  and  reward  the  tabonrs  of  the  m». 
thematician  and  astronomer  till  die  end  of  time. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Playfisir's  invective 
against  the  scientific  knowledge  of  England ;  if  that  paper  were 
designed  to  rouse  die  dormant  genius  of  this  country,  or  to  encou- 
rage more  strenuous  exertions  m  a  path  she  had  so  nobly  trod,  it 
■nonestionably  produced  the  desired  effect;  but  we  should  demur 
to  rae  opinion,  that  becanse  during  the  last  hundred  years  the  British 
philosophers  have  chosen  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
department  of  science,  their  labours  have  been  less  dignified,  or  less 
beneficial  to  tl«  wortd  than  those  of  their  continental  brethren. 

VOL.  1.  NO,  II.  T  T 
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That  dii*  ia  not  the  case  As  idiole  work  before  as  xffonb  Miqik 
proof.  The  series  of  GreeDwich  obsembom,  cootiaued  Car  mxtn 
than  a  centuiy  by  men  of  proverbial  acconcy  and  skill,  kwe 
■erred  as  the  foundation  <^  all  modem  cslculations  in  aMroDamT. 
Of  the  total  inadequacy  of  theory  alone  to  furnish  materials  aTsil- 
able  in  this  science  do  stranger  proof  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
lunar  tables  of  three  of  the  ablest  matbematiciana  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  paid  little  regard  to  observatioaB,  Euler,  Clatrant, 
and  D'Alembert,  were  at  once  rejected  for  those  of  Majer,  who 
followed  the  opposite  principle.  That,  coBsid«ii^  the  asDiber 
of  observatories  in  this  kingdom,  more  might  have  been  done,  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  the  assiduity  of  professional  men  ia  not 
to  be  expected  from  amateurs,  and  vim  diaokfiilness  we  most 
receive  whatever  they  may  think  proper  to  communicate}  aiMiie 
degree  of  censure,  however,  may  justly  be  cwisidered  as  attaching 
to  the  occupants  of  public  situations,  who  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  discharge  die  duties  implied  in  them,  withhold  from  othera, 
less  fortunate  than  themgelvea,  the  means  of  pursuing  a  science 
of  which  the  advancement  must  depend  upon  die  number  of  ob- 
servers. From  the  King's  Private  Observatory  at  Kew,  fiuni^ied 
with  superior  instruments,  and  with  two  astronomers  nomioally 
attached  to  it,  and  from  the  Observatory  at  Oxford,  posaeasing  aU 
that  becomes  such  an  institution,  the  public  were  entitled  to  look 
for  some  useful  results ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Cambridge, 
recently  enriched  with  a  most  aplendid  astronomical  establish- 
ment, following  the  example  of  toe  sister  university,  will  turn  the 
ProfesBorship  of  Astronomy  into  a  sort  of  dignified  pasture, 
where  privileged  superannuation  may  consume,  in  luxurious  ease, 
the  reward  of  past  drudgery  in  tbefields  of  science;  or,  complyii^ 
with  die  wishes  of  her  fnenda,  and  realising  their  anxious  ao|>e9, 
will  again,  emulous  of  the  fame  which  a  Brinkley  ha5  acquired 
for  Dublin,  establish  for  herself  an  European  reputation,  and 
instead  of  allowing  petty  politics  to  deprive  Alma  Mater  of  her 
ablest  sons,  dexterous  intngue  to  be  powerful  over  learning,  and 
prevalent  over  genius,  will  restore  the  emoluments  and  oflScei 
of  the  University  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  We  have  already  said  that  the  impulse  which  pnc- 
tical  astronomy  received  from  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  monument  of  that  great  and  good  man's 
genius;  his  discoveries  must  remain  to  be  verified  by  posteiity, 
after  many  generations  shall  have  passed.  That  so  mudi  riiovkl 
have  been  achieved  by  a  private  individual,  and  that  the  first  step 
towards  realising  the  sublime  prospects  which  he  opened  should 
have  been  taken  by  his  highly-gifted  son  and  Mr.  South,  likewise 
in  the  character  of  private  observers,  is  not  less  oeditaUe  to 
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lliiiiMiilniii  dun  hoi]oui:ab)e  to  the  coantiy.  While  on  the  conti- 
unit  the  stimnlus  of  public  reward  is  required,  English  gentle- 
mra  extend  their  researchea  from  the  hope  of  fame,  and  a  so- 
ciety they  have  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  astronomy,  though 
but  in  its  infancy,  which  may  be  coinpared  with  that  of  Her- 
cules, has  engaged  in  labours  which  Europe  beholds  with  aa- 
touiahmeat,  and  acknowledges  with  gratitude.  That  with  a 
govemment  indifferent  to  die  cause  of  science,  with  artists  moBt 
determined  foes  to  its  advaacement,  the  British  aatroaomers,  de- 
pendent solely  on  their  own  resources,  should  have  left  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  little  except  to  repeat  and  verify  their  observations, 
i>  a  aabject  of  which  this  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  14  ewton 
developing  the  lavs  of  gravity; — Bradley,  Macburin,  Maskelyne, 
Brinkle^,  and  Iv<»ry,  denooatrating  their  efiect.  or  facilitating  Uieir 
application; — Sir  William  Herschel  laying  a  foundatioo,  on  whilst 
hu  son  has  been  enabled  to  extend  these  laws  from  our  own  sys- 
tem to  the  sidereal  heavens ;— to  reflect  on  these,  so  far  from  being 
a  cause  of  despondency,  is  a  source  of  gratulation.  WhDe  otherjS 
have  been  perfecting  theory  alone,  these  have  been  cultivating 
practice,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  most  beneficial  that 
they  should  coalesce,  we  find  among  the  English  philosophers  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  mathematician,  united  with  the  skill  and 
application  of  the  practical  astronomer. 


Asr.  XV.~Taschenbiiclur.  fur  das  Jahr,  1828. 
Genuui  Pocket-Books.  for  1888. 
iT-bas  always  appeared  to  us  that  long  reviews  of  the  new  literary 
Almanacks,  wi^  extracts  from  their  contents,  are  objectionable, 
and  this  for  reasons  that  may  very  easily  be  assigned.  If  these 
works  are  considered  as  Christmas  gifts,  to  be  prized,  not  only  for 
their  embellishments,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  stories, 
poems,  8tc.,  which  they  contain,  then  surely  the  lera  that  is  anti- 
cipated by  reviews  the  better.  A  condensed  analysis  of  a  long 
history,  with  a  chapter  or  so  by  way  of  specimen,  is  a  veiy  different 
affair,  but  to  reprint  firom  beginning  to  end  the  best  tale  of  mys- 
tery which  a  "  Souvenir"  affords,  is  a  proceeding  which  the  pul>- 
lisher  or  editor  of  an  Almanack  must  certainly  deprecate.  On 
die  other  hand,  regarding  the  beautiful  volumes  now  before  its  as 
books  which  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  must  remain  lealed 
to  the  British  public,  we  must  recollect,  that  not  having  yet  re- 
ceived more  Uian  twen^-one  German  Annuals  for  the  year 
1628,  out  of  thirty  (the  usual  complement)  and  those  latest  in 
•Ppearing  bang  gmteialiy  the  best,  we  ought  to  wait  for  the 
<rtners  b^re  we  make  our  selection;  and  then,  under  ike  emiwr* 
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ras  det  richeasei,  two  or  Aree '  Tolumes  wiD  pro?e  as  nun;  •■  we 
'  can  adeguateh/  treat  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

For  this  Ust  reason  therefore,  we  shall  now  notice  these 
publications  onljr  briefly  and  generally,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  tfiis  apology  for  not  sub- 
jecting to  the  rough  ordeal  of  criticism  these  deli^tful  noveltiea, 
of  which  the  richly  gilded  leaves  have  not  yet  all  been  dissevei^d. 
We  still  remember,  with  what  gladness  and  avidity,  when  resident 
in  Germany,  we  seized  on  the  fint  Tatckenbuch  of  the  season, 
-  bringing  home  with  us  two  copies,  one  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  (for  we  would  not  be  too  seltish,)  and  the  other  to  be  indeed 
our  pocket-book  and  companion,  in  our  walks  throng  the  dark 
autumnal  forests,  till  every  page  had  been  carefully  read,  and  we 
had  formed  our  own  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  merits.  In  two  ta 
three  days  we  had  a  second  volume  to.be  welcomed  in  like  man- 
ner,— then  another — and  another,-^tiil  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  they  were  all  out,  and  even  the  "  Aglaia,"  latest  and 
coyest  of  beauties,  had  made  her  appearance,  we  rejoiced  to  find 
ourselves  in  arrear  as  to  our  duties  of  reader  and  critic,  and  wonld 
perhaps  for  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  purposely  reserve  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  in  order  to  have  the  comfortable  reflection  that 
our  amusement  was  not  exhausted,  that  the  Christmas  rosea  were 
not  all  blown  and  withered,  and  that  the  virgin  lustre  of  the 
Minerva's,  Cornelia's,  Aurora's,  Orpbea's,  Sec.  8cc.  Six.  had  not 
yet  on  too  familiar  acquaintance  "  faded  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon day." — Nor  need  this  feeling  seem  overstrained  and  capri- 
cious, when  it  is  token  into  consideration  that  diese  annuals, 
though  now  very  inferior  to  our  own  in  point  of  graphic  embel- 
.  lishmeot,  are  yet  in  literary  merit,  especially  in  their  prose  essays, 
greatly  superior, — the  bett  writers  in  Germany  having  frequently 
exerted  themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  render  these  public^ions 
important  and  interesting,  while  in  our  country,  a  short  hasty  fng- 
ment  from  a  highly  distinguished  author  has  been  in  moat  in- 
stances as  much  as  any  Souvenir-editor  coiHd  hope  to  obtain. 

I.  We  shall  now  take  the  fir^t  that  comes  to  hand.  It  happens 
to  be  the  "  Orphea,"  which,  though  not  long  established, has  been 
eminently  successful.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  series  of  printB 
adapted  to  a  popular  opera,  which  in  the  present  instance  exhibit 
the  scenery  and  incidents  of  Weber's  "  Preciosa."  The  literary 
contents  include  only  seven  different  articles,  but  among  theae 
there  is  a  historical  romance  by  Blumenhagen,  a  tale  Cif  roystery 
by  Kruse,  a  novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  a  "  Romaneake"  by 
Friederick  Kind — to  all  which  our  German  readers  will  attacb 
the  highest  interest.  The  "  Orphea"  is  published  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Fleischer,  distinguished  for  his  handsome  reprints  of  BBgluk 
books,  his  "  Journal  of  British  Literature,"  &c.        ,  ^  ,1  . 
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II.  For  the  twentieth  time,  "  Miaerva,"  a^i  old  favourite,  ttow 
comes  before  us.  The  prints  form  the  eighth  series  of  a  Gallery 
illustTKtive  of  Goethe's  poems;  and  we  have  here  some  excelteot 
and  humourously  satirical  scenes  from  the  "  Faust,"  to  uhicli  even 
the  adoiirers  of  Ketsch  will  allow  considerable  merit.  Leaving- 
the  prints, we  come  to  alongstor}-  of  126  pages,  by  Mad.Schop- 
penbauer,  authoress  of  a  very  lively  "  Tour  in  Great  Britain;" 
"  Gabrielle,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  Eu;.  &c.  This  is  followed 
by  "  llie  Pilgrim,"  an  eventful  narrative  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  F.  Lohmanu ;  "  Extracts  from  the  Diai?  of  an  £iu;lisb 
Officer,"  by  Blumenhagea;  "  An  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Net- 
tuno  in  1803,"  described  by  the  venerable  Bonstetten;  a  "Tour 
in  Switzerland,"  by  Matthissou;  "Slietches  of  Female  Character," 
by  Haug;  five  original  and  most  characteristic  letters  of  Scbubart 
the  poet ;  a  sharp  critique  on  German  periodicals,  and  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  verses,  charades,  S(£.  Su. 

III.  "  Penelope," — her  seventeenth  appearance,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Hofrath  Winkler  of  Dresden,  better  known  by  his  nom 
de  guerre,  Theodore  Hell;  Anglice,  Theodore  Bright.  Thia 
nymi^  presents  us  with  a  seventh  series  of  prints  illustrative  of 
Schiller  and  others,  among  which  we  may  justly  commend  one  by 
Sliiher,  represeutiag  the  Proud  Beauty,  who,  to  put  her  lover's 
ardour  to  the  test,  dropped  her  glove  into  the  arena  among  the 
lions,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  back  to  her.  There  are  only  seven 
literary  contributions,  of  which  live  are  prose  stories,  and  of  these 
the  "  Night  io  the  Mountains,"  by  F.  Lohmaun ;  *'  Conscience,". 
by  Blumenhagen;  and  " The  Spirit  of  Knighthood,"  by  Tromlitz, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  "  The  Guardian."  a  lively  iinitatioAof 
the  old  romances,  by  Agnes  Franz,  and  a  fantastic  production, 
entitled  "  An  Idyllium,"  by  Weisflog,  with  some  historical  verses 
by  Uie  editor,  conclude  the  volume,  which  Tromlitz 's  chivalrous 
tale  of  the  Thirty  year's  war  would  alone  render  interesting. 

.  IV.  The  "  Frauentaschenbucb."  This  has  now  existed  for 
fotirteen  years,  and  formerly,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
BaroD  de  la  Matte  Fouqu^,  obtained  high  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion; while  subsequent  proprietors,  imitating  tolerably  well  the 
antique  style  of  its  embellishments,  have  suffered  its  hterary  pre- 
tensions rapidly  to  decline.  With  regard  to  the  present  editor. 
Dr.  G.  Doering,  we  cannot  say  that  his  numerous  novels,  plays. 
Sic.  have  hitherto  afforded  us  much  satisfaction ;  but  we  must 
Ndmit  that  the  present  volume  of  the  "  Frauentaechenbuch"  is 
rather  better  in  most  respects  than  those  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years.  Its  embellishments  are  respectable;  the  poetry 
is  of  litde  consequence :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  five  very 
long  prose  romances — the  "  Adepts,"  by  Weisflt^ ;  the  "  Wife 
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of  the  Rebel,"  b;  G.  Doerin^;  the  "  Last  Ka^ta  of  Matien- 
bure,"  by  W.  Hauff;  "  Fidelity  and  Fickleness,"  by  K.  L.  M. 
duller;  and  "  Filial  Affection,"  by  W.  von  Studoitz. 

V.  The  "  Rheinische  Taschenbuch."  Vol.  XIX.  Inferior  u 
this  almanack  has  become  in  point  of  paper,  printing  and  em- 
belliahments.  we  are  glad  (o  find  another  long  narrative  on  an 
historical  foundation  by  Tromiitz  (one  of  the  most  talented,  « 
well  aa  most  industrious,  novelists  of  the  present  era^;  a  stoi;  <^ 
166  pages,  entitled  "  Josebeth,"  by  our  old  acquaintance  Jo- 
hanna Ejchoppenhauer,  and  some  quaint  and  lively  sketches  by  (be 
editor,  entitled  "  A  Flight  to  Norfolk,"  "  Mr.  North,"  "  Poet's 
Hall,"  "  Thoniaa  Marshall,  Esq."  The  prints  are  illustrations 
of  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Waverlcy,"  and  "  Nigel,"  spirited 
in  conception,  but,  as  works  of  art,  unworthy  of  notice. 

VI.  "  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft."  This  very 
neat  and  always  creditable  production  has  been  long  a  favourite 
with  the  German  public,  though  we  cannot  add,  that  it  improves 
with  time,  either  as  to  its  adornments  or  literary  contributiMU. 
In  the  present  volume,  however,  we  have  read,  greatly  to  oar  ow» 
amusement,  a  tale,  entitled  "  Das  stille  Wasaer,"  by  V/eia&o^i 
yet  from  this  quaint  title  onwards,  and  to  the  close,  we  believe 
that  even  the  best  translator  would  find  himself  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  render  it  acceptable  to  an  English  reader.  There  ia 
but  one  copy  of  verses,  the  rest  of  the  volume  being  made  up  of 
the  story  now  mentioned,  and  others,  by  Blumenhagen,  Agnes 
Franz,  Lohmann,  and  the  Baron  von  Miltitz. 

VII.  "  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  VergnBgen."  For  do 
less  than  thirty-eight  years  has  this  pocket-hook  been  in  circut»- 
tion,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  to  which  we  ctm  direct  our  rea- 
der's attention.  The  designs,  particularly  the  views  in  Rome, 
mre  praiseworthy.  It  is  the  6rst  of  this  yeai's  almanacks  in  which 
we  discover  any  interesting  verses ;  Wilhelm  Miiller  being  one 
of  the  contributors.  The  most  notable  of  the  prose  essays  are 
"  Dorothea  Capell,"  by  F.  Lohmann ;  the  "  Monastery  of  St. 
Bernard,"  by  Alexander  Bmnikowski ;  and  "  Cecilia  Suiart," 
by  C.  von  Wachsmann. 

VIII.  "  Rosen," — ang.  "  Roses," — now  blooming  for  the 
second  year.  We  have  here  striking  embellishments,  thou^  uih 
equally  finished.  The  frontispiece  is  excellent,  after  which  the 
next  best  engraving  is  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  MUller  of  Um 
Vienna  Theatre.  We  find  a  romance  by  Tromiitz,  (who  has  od 
this  occasion  chosen  for  his  subject  the  "  Fall  of  Missolongfai ;") 
the  "  Muses'  Son,"  a  novel,  by  Blumenb^en ;  and  two  shorter 
narralivea,  one  entitled  "  Alexandrina,"  by  Satori ;  the  other,  ••  An 
Artisf  8  Marri^^"  founded  on  the  life  erf'  Albert  Durer,  by  Lbd- 
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pold  Schefer.     Altogether,  we  can  safely  predict  that  this  new 
jAddusI  will  become  a  favourite. 

IX.  "  Foituoa," — her  fifth  appearance.  This  handsome  and 
closely  printed  volume  vies  witn  our  English  pocket-books  in 
point  of  variety.  There  are  no  less  thdn  tfairty-seven  different 
articles,  of  which  thir^-two  are  in  verse.  We  have  had  no  time 
to  judge  critically  of  their  merits,  and  the  Editor,  M,  Francis 
Xav.  Told,  together  with  divers  titled  personages  whom  he  brings 
into  the  field,  being  to  ua  unknown,  we  can  only  say  that  tfaey 
parade  well,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  consider  them  valuable 
auxiliaries.  His  first  story,  quaintly  entitled, "  No.  199,"  seemi 
eventful  m>A  piquant. 

X.  "  Huldigung  der  Frauen," — edited  by  J.F.  Castelli.  For 
six  years  this  Almanack  has  been  gradually  immoving,  (ill  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  respectable  on  our  list.     There  are  in  the 

E resent  volume  forty-five  specimens  of  poetical  composition;  a 
mg  romance  "  from  the  I^e  of  Montecucoli-,"  a  story  by  Pn^ 
fessor  Kruse,  one  of  the  best  contrivers  now  existing  of  an  in- 
tricate plot;  and  other  narratives,  by  the  Baron  von  Nell  and 
Ernst  Weiaflog.  The  embellishments,  however,  are  still  below 
par. 

XI.  "  Schlesisches  Taschenbiich,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Schmid.  Nothing  serves  more  strikingly  to  indicate  the  preva- 
lence of  literary  taste  and  spirit  in  Germany,  than  the  suddeh 
emanations  of  smart  elegant  Souvenirs  from  towns  comparatively 
obscure,  where  do  traveller  would  think  of  spending  a  single  day 
unless  iatigued  or  stonn-staid.     The  volume  now  before  us  u 

Erinted  at  Hirschbei^,  a  trading  town  (with  only  6000  or  7000  in- 
abitants)  in  Silesia,  a  district,  however,  which  abounds  in  living 
authors  and  authoresses,  of  whose  abilities  we  have,  on  the  present 
occasion,  some  favourable  specimens. 

XII."VergiBBmeiDnicbt,"aflg. "  Foi^tme  not," edited,  indeed 
hitherto  exdusively  written  by  H.  Clauren,  an  author  who  hat 
never  been  a  special  ^vourite  with  us,  though  his  works  are  highly 
popular  in  Germany,  and  some  translated  specimens  have  been 
well  received  in  England.  His  Annual  seldom  exhibits  poetiy, 
and  now  consists  of  two  novels,  entitled  "  The  Three  Orphans," 
and  "  Love  in  the  Mail  Coach."  Prefaced  by  a  laudatory  sonnet 
of  Holrath  Winkler,  this  volume  seems  to  be  as  lively  and  well 
ad^ted,  ad  captandum,  as  its  precursors. 

aIII.  "Becker's  Taschenbuch  zum  geselHgen  Veri^niigen," 
An  old  favourite,  and  at  present  under  the  management  o(  a  well 
known  and  voluminous  writer,  Friedrich  Kind,  who  has  not, 
liowever,  afforded  us  on  the  present  occasion  so  much  varietyaa 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  same  puUication.    The 
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fint  article  bean  the  quaint  and  smgular  title  "  Egyptian  Nia^ 
—a  romantic  garland,  from  secret  memoirs,"  by  SalvatordTlo ; 
aftsr  whicb,  the  onlyproductions  worthy  <rf  notice  are  "  MefBMS 
of  Conteaea,"  by  Houwald — a  fragment  from  a  new  bragcdj 
(■titled  "  BeJisarius,"  and  a  dramatic  sketdi  by  the  Editor. 

XIV.  Prov«i  to  be  the  "  Urania,"  which  faai  been  ut  circ«l^ 
tion  since  1815,  and  contioues  to  be  well  deserving  ofibaztanuw 
icpotation.  This  year  preaeDla  us  with  "  Debora,"  a  dovcI  in 
JSft  pages,  by  Wilhelm  Muller,  the  juitly  celebratttd  poet, — 
"  The  Ring,  another  romance,  from  the  inexhaustible  Tbir^ 
years  war,  by  Ae  indefatigable  Tromlita;  "  Gianetto,  the  Afin- 
can,"  by  Baron  Von  Miltitz :  two  other  narratives,  enbtM 
"  A  Friend's  Will "  and  "  Clara  Von  Cossuergue,"  followad  by 
tome  good  verses,  by  Tiedge  and  others.  The  embelliehineBta 
consist  of  Thorvaldeen's  portrait,  and  some  caricatures  bjr 
Gtbber,  after  Opitz. 

XV.  According  to  old  custom,  we  have  kept  one  volume  m 
reserve,  on  which  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  can  bestow  our 
moat  cordial  and  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  entitled  "  Viel- 
liebchen,"  and  in  altogether  new,  being  not  edited,  but  from  bepn- 
ning  to  end  written,  we  believe,  by  Tromlitz,  to  whose  high  cha- 
racter as  a  novelist  we  have  already  alluded.  Within  413  very 
dosely  printed  pages  he  has  comprized  three  historical  romances, 
entitled,  "  JcAanna  Lavil" —  "  The  TTiree  Wishes,"  and  "  The 
Battle  of  Marignano."  We  do  not  tiay  tiiat  hia  productions  are 
always  correct  or  highly  finished,  but  his  conceptions  of  chanc 
ter  are  particularly  bold  and  spirited,  while,  in  the  cootrivutGe 
of  a  plot  he  has  rarriy  been  equalled,  nor  do  we  remember  uijt 
young  author,  (whether  Mr.  T.  is  young  in  yean  we  know  not,) 
who  in  the  same  space  of  time  has  invented  so  many  stories  aa 
he  has  done,  which  would  admit  of  succes^ul  adaptatioB  for  the 
stage. 

We  have  received  also  XVI.  "  Aurora,"  edited  by  Jacob 
Glatz;  XVII.  Kotzebue's  (Lebrun's)  "  Almanach  dramatiscfaer 
fipiele;"  XVIIL  "  Kiirlanderdramatisdier  Almanach;"  XiX. 
"  Aurora,"  edited  by  J.  G.  Seidl;  XX.  "  Das  VeilcfaeBi" 
XXI.  '*  Der  Freund  des  Schiinen  Geschlecbts ;"  of  wlii«^,  ■• 
they  are  of  minor  importance,  we  add  the  nanies  only  to  this 
ratalogae  raisorme.  On  the  whole,  many  consider  Numbers  I. 
XIV.  and  XV.  as  the  best  in  our  present  collection.  We  aludl 
welcome  the  arrival  of  tlie  "  Cornelia,"  the  "  Aglata,"  the  "  Ber- 
liniscbe,"  the  "  Alpenrosen,"  and  others,  which  will  of  eouraa 
'  refteh  us  within  the  present  month,  and,  perhaps,  recor  to  tte 
■abject  in  a  future  number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES, 

No,  n. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Abb£  Dobrowsk;  bu  dlKOtered  at  Pragno  >  cbronide  containtiq  afl 

mccoant  of  the  crasade  of  the  Tear  1190,  b;  Anabert,  bd  Auitrinn  aoiik,  who 

had  tertti  on  diat  occasion.    It  connina  among  other  things,  an  explanation 

of  the  manner  in  which  fiichard  CtEur-de-Lion  nu  detained  in  Aatuiai  ^uA  j^^f 

the  author  narrstet  fkcts  relating  to  that  hero,  irhich  were  unknoirn,  and        "^ 

are  conteqoentlj  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  great  work  of  Ryatet. 

The  Au«triaD  chronicler  relates,  )d  a  waj  entirelj  to  the  advantage  of  hif 
master,  the  ireadierj  by  which  Richard — who  was  lafficientlji^  guilty  in  other 


respects — became  bis  nctim.  According  to  the  chronicler,  it  was  a  special 
nianifeataiion  of  Providence  that  deliverea  the  King  of  England  into  the  nsnd^ 
of  the  Duke,  for  the  expiation  of  the  crimes  he  had  been  guiltj  of  towards  the 


Jkmilj  of  his  captor :  Judicio  Dei  tactiu  in  laqueusa  incidU  ejia  quern  priui  iila- 

rirt  loohiit.  Richard,  who  had  been  stript  on  the  road,  was  concealed  with 
travelling  CMnpanions  in  apufajie^iise  nnr  Vienna,  when  the  spies  of  tha 
Dale  of  Austria  seized  him  and  delivered  him  up  to  their  master:  m  viS 
AotsUio  per  tnioralorti  iwentut  el  capful  ut  ah  AominiiM  duck  Amtrit. 

Leopold  ddivered  up,  or  rather  sold,  his  prisoner  to  Henrr,  Emperor  of Ger- 
manj,  by  a  treaty  which  the  Austritui  monk  has  ^ven  at  liitl  length,  and  wbic)i 
reseniUes  a  convention  between  tbe  cbie&  of  two  savage  hordes,  who  hnvq 
■topped  traveUen  on  the  highway  fbr  the  purpoia  of  selling  them  as  alavea. 
.  Ilia  articles  of  this  treaty  bear,  Uiat  the  Duke  of  Austria  shonld  receive  one 
half  of  the  100,000  marcs,  which  Richard  was  to  pay  for  his  raniom  to  the 
emperor;  as  security  for  this  payment  the  emperor  should  deliver  to  the  duke 
SOD  hostages,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Richard  was  to  give  900  hostages  to  the 
emperor.  The  ^SJOO  marcs  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Austria,  were  to  sarre 
as  a  mamage'portlon  toEleonom,  lUchatd'a  niece,  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria 
proposed  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  one  of  his  sons,  Richard  was  to  furnish 
£0  gallics,  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  lead  this  fleet  himself  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  subduing  Sicily ;  he  agreed  to  release  the  King  of  Cyprus  and  hit 
danghter,  and  when  these  concUtioni  were  fulfilled,  he  was  also  to  obiun  pa» 
don  from  the  Pope  fbr  the  Duke  of  Austria,  fbr  wbat  crime  is  not  stated ;  but 
it  was  no  doubt  to  take  off  the  interdict  incurred  by  Duke  Leopold)  for  bit 
treachBrouB  conduct  toward  a  prince  engaged  in  the  Holy- Wars. 

Another  cnrioeity  contained  in  this  chronicle  is  a  letter  from  Philip  le  Be^ 
King  of  Fmnce,  to  his  dtar  friend  the  Duke  of  Austria,  begging  him  to  kec^ 
Kchard  securely,  and  not  to  allow  him  any  liberty.  The  fdlowmg  is  a  cei^ 
plete  copr  of  this  letter. 

"  Phylippus  Dei  gratia  Fnnc.  Rei,  karissimo  amico  luo  duci  AustriiB,  sqli^ 
tea,  et  sincene  dilectionis  pleuitudinem.  Quoniam  qpam  perverse,  et  contra 
Dcum  ^  contra  homines.  Rich,  impiissimui  lUi  Anglite  in  transmarinu  par- 
libtw  viierit  et  facerit,  ocalo  ad  ocnlom  vidisds  et  audiatis,  ungnla  oobia  ad 
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nemoriain  aoa  oportet  Toducare.     Varnm  icimnt  to*  fiift  teoera  inamoii4 

3 nod  Rich.  Chunr.  marchionem  et  dominam  Tjri,  qui  n»(ioe  ad  Nptcmnm 
iei  eiitium  defensor  et  columpaa  Chriiduiitatii  eudtit,  lioe  caius  et 
Dnllii  pnecedentibiu  merids,  conianeaineum  quondaoi  v«ttrunt  kuunmom 
et  noatnun,  par  aisBssiDM  crudeliCer  leceric  interfici.  Modia  igitar  oauiiboi 
qnibui  pouamui,  preces  ei  iodrao  cordis  affectu  proc«deDtes  vobia  ponigi- 
mtM,  quBtenua  Intuitu  misericordiz  Dei  et  respectu  cujiuquB  H^tii  qnod  ii»- 
qnuD  vobii  potuenmus  eibib«i«,  pnedictum  Rich&rdura  sub  tacui  tcneatji 
cuiEodia;  nee  aliquo  modo  eum  libcretii,  donee  Tobii  et  noi,  cum  illDatriRan. 
iupeiatore  ore  ho  o*,  aut  per  nuncios  de  laiw«  nnstro,  locad  faerimii*." 

Ilie  XXXIXth  No.  of  the  T^nnoJoirfriieAer,  just  published,  coutaitw  the  Gitt 
partora  revien  bif  Hr.  *on  Hammer  of  OS  recent  woiti  on  Arabic  andPem^ 
literature,  published  in  Germtiay,  France, Errand, &c.  Theliit  ioclode*  wtftfcs 
pubtiabed  bj  Profesaon  NicoU  ofOi&nl,  and  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  GikJiriKr 
Major  Stewart,  Major  Price,  and  Mr.  Manden,  in  England ;  bj  SlvcMn  da 
Sacy,  Jaubert,  Cauasin  de  Perceval,  Sec.,  iu  France ;  von  Hammer,  Frajta^ 
Hamaker,  Su;.,  in  Gennan;,  &c. ;  Fnebn,  in  Rauia.  Generallj  speakii^  tbe 
article  noucea  every  worl  of  importance  published  on  Arabian  or  Pernan  lil^ 
ntun  during  the  last  six  ^ ears.  This  number  also  contaias  reviews  or  Frayv 
tinoot'  Defence  of  Christianity;  a  ccDtinaatioo  of  the  article  on  the  Now 
Persian  Dicdonary,  by  the  Sultan  of  Oude,  cftlled  tbe  Seven  Seat,  by  to* 
Hammer; — the  concluding  part  of  the  review  of  Meier's  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Greece;  Raumei^  History  of  the  Hobenstaufen i  Aug.  Neaodei'a 
Church  History;  Ccnamentaries  on  Dante,  by  Abekeu,  (Berlin,  tsse,)  and 
Taafe's  CommeDC  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  published  by  Hr, 
Uurray  in  1833. 


The  Univemtv  of  Munich  now  reckons  in  its  oslsblishment  G 
in  the  Tarioua  nranches  of  Theolcwy ;  twelve  of  Jurisprudence  ;  seven  of  Pa- 
litical  Economy  ;  itxteen  of  Medicine;  and  thirty-«i  of  tbe  varioua  other 
sciences.  Among  these  Proreison  are  many  very  celebrated  men,  mnd  it  i> 
confidently  expected  that  this  University  will  soon  realize  to  tbur  iblkK 
extent,  the  exalted  ideas  of  its  illustrious  renoraUr. 

Dr.  Frank,  of  Munich,  has  lately  established  a  SanicriC  prindiw  ptma  at 
Munich ;  and  from  tbe  first  number  of  hia  new  Journal,  entitled  "  Vjasa,"  on 
tbe  Philosophy,  Mythology,  IJterature,  and  Language  of  the  Hindoos,  we  w« 
led  to  andcipate  a  new  era  in  Sanscrit  literature.  It  contains  a  dissertatioB 
on  the  sdenrilic  importance  of  Sanscrit  lucubrations,  and  a  fngmeDt  of 
Jadschumada,  with  a  Ladn  transladon. 

Dr.  Ehrenberg  intends  publishing  the  materials  collected  by  hiraoelT  and 
Ihe  late  Dr.  Hemprich,  his  travelling  companion,  nnder  the  dlle  of  *■  TYaveb 
by  two  Naturalists  in  Nurdkem  A^ca  and  Western  Asia."  Hie  6rat  part 
will  coneist  of  two  volumes,  contuning  a  map  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  outlina  of 
■11  its  eastern  and  part  of  the  western  coasts ;  a  catalogue  of  the  islands  on  the 
east  side  and  on  the  nest;  a  view  of  Mount  Sinu;  a  map  reladve  to  the 
•ipedidon  before  the  last  c^  thePasbaof  Egypt's  troops  in  the  Hedjas;  the 
iDUte  from  Beroath  to  Balbeck  bv  the  tnony  mountun  of  Sanio,  in  Xlbania, 
rad  die  route  back  to  tbe  coast  by  another  snowy  mountaia  caflM  Hakmel ; 
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»  cataloeiiB  in  Arabic  andLadn  cbwacten  of  <StO  placea  in  dw  iiortb-«Mt 
port  of  libBniK  ;  a  Mries  of  763  obserrations  hj  the  thennoineter,  made  for 
the  most  part  between  tbe  tropics ;  lOcabulariM  of  the  vanou*  dialccti  of 
the  Arabic,  tbe  Uoguue  of  the  Berbers,  of  the  Massana,  tbe  Ambaric,  tfaa 
Tigric,  tbe  Gabo,  aud^  Joenke,  oakaown  to  the  present  time,,  and  ipokea 
b;  ft  negro  tribe  of  Upper  Senaar;  varioiu  portraits,  and  plates  repreMOting 
aleouli,  and  new  planes.  Sic.  Tbe  second  part,  as  it  will  contain  maaj  plates 
of  natural  hiitoiy,  cannot  be  pablished  till  tbe  author  is  enabled  to  defra;  the 

A  aelectioa  froijip  ilie  woiIls  of  the  old  Gaiman  Poet  Hans  S*ch*  is  an- 
fp^  at  Niiraber^  edited  bj  Professor  Biiscljiing. 


BOHEMIA. 

BoHmtiv  Dnnturaattbepreientdaj  ii  iarfrom  bflinginaMate  ofinactivi^. 
l^chelakowsk?  has  traosUited  Giithe's  Play,  "  Die  Gesckmtter,"  and  RImm^s 
collection  of  popular  national  soi^  of  the  IJIhuanians.  Macbatscbek,  who 
many  vears  ago  translated  Giithe^  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,*  is  the  author  of « 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Weoer,"  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  tbe  BobeHiian 
language.  Ttchelakowsky  has  also  published  a  collection  of  the  most  popular 
natt'oDM  )ong^  of  lb«  various  Slavonian  nations,  of  which  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1S89,  tbe  second  io  18i5,  and  the  third  durii^  the  present  year. 
A  collection  of  Bohemian  songs,  accompanied  with  music,  also  appeared  in 
1S3S,  but  tbe  nant  of  eiplanatoi^  aod  critical  remains  is  to  be  raretted. 
Some  excellent  obserfations  on  the  National  Songs  of  Bohemia,  by  ProfT Anton 
UiJIIer,  are  contained  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Museum.  Holl- 
mann  published  the  Poems  of  Ossian  in  Bohemian,  aod  Tomsa  has  translated 
Clanren'a  Tales.  The  same  publicatioii  contains  extracts  in  the  Bohemian 
langaage,  as  well  m  specimens  of  tbe  Poetns  of  Kollar,  tfaa  best  Bohemian  poet. 

Fiihricb  has  jnst  pnblisbed  five  prints  to  Biirger's  "  Wild  Huntsman,"  of 
surpesiiii^  eicellence.  Tbe  subject  hot  afforded  nim  nrnjie  scope  for  the  dis- 
jday  of  his  wonderful  powers,  which  delight  in  de|ncling  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  good  and  evil.  These  prints  dis(day  ettraordinary  litis  and  animatioa. 
Tlie  perdition  of  the  wild  Count,  the  deepening  fiendisbneas  of  the  evil  spirit, 
aod  tbe  iaci«asing  grief  in  tbe  coontenance  of  the  good  angel,  are  poaitnyed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master. 


DB.HiRsca,  profesKV  of  the  University  of  Soriie,  has,  after  a  residence  of  six 
years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Copenbagen,  and  has  brought 
with  bim  four  plays,  composed  while  he  was  abroadi  and  written  both  in  Oer- 
maa  and  Danish.  Accoidinz  to  Dr.  Heibeig's  Flytendt  PmI,  Tieck,  wbo 
■aperintended  the  Geiman  edition,  is  stated  to  have  (pven  it  as  his  o^nnioa, 
"  that  since  Ootbe's  best  time  nothing  more  eiceLeot  in  dramatic  Utetatm* 
has  appeared  than  these  four  plays." 

Prnfeasof  Baak  bas  broo^t  from  Ceyloa  a  collection  of  fifly  Cingalese 
US9.  which  have  been  depotiMd  in  tbe  Soyal  library  of  Copeohagen. 


MuptUaneotu  Uttrary  Natiea. 


dialect  of  Cajlon.    These  MSS.  fbrin  th«  lubjcct  of  an  article  in  the  t 
..       ,...  .._  .:...  n.:..,.    .,       ,,-,,.  ^         .  -.jM-Chr-MoUioi 

le  Ancient  Egyptian 


a.  of  tbe  Norditk  Tidtkr^,  publisbed  nt  CopcDlu^,  hj  M.  Chr.  MoUncL 
r.  Rafk  hai  alto  just  publiabed  (io  Danisb),  a.  woik  on  ibe  Aoci 


Tiv  Bojal  AcR^einy  of  Medicine  hu  dif  ctibnt«d  the  piiia 

will  of  ItM  late  M.  De  Mootyon  for  thoie  who  ahaU  baie  i 

iiiif«)*ement  of  tbe  healing  art     Ten  tbousnnd  francs  have  been  amided  to 

Meun.  Pellelier  aod  Caventnu  for  ibe  diico  ''    '        ■  <    -       <■      ■-■_- 

He  other  10,000  iranca  bave  been  adjudged  tt 

pmctised  IMhctritie,  h  ' 

die  atone  in  tbe  blad 

eftcted  man;  cpres.' 

BMn  for  banDg  puUithed  woriu  of  great  utility;  and  to  the  late  M.  Laeiuiec 

MOO  fhtnc*  were  awarded  far  chp  second  ediuoo  of  his  work  on  Auscnltalioa, 

which  has  lately  been  trautlaied  into  English. 

The  Acadtmy  prapoied,  a*  a  subject  for  k  prixe  of  1000  franc*  to  ba 
•waided  in  IBI^  tbe  following  question : — "  How  Tar  it  appears  possible  Aum 
e  and  obaerration  to  p(«tei|t,by  mechanical  means,  the  absoiMioD 


eipeni 

oTdeli 


deleterious  labstancea  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  rabid  nrust 


to  public  morals,  has  been  awarded  this  year  as  fallows ;  6000  Iranr^  la  the 
work  of  the  late  Mme.  Guiiot,  intitled  Edv^i^ion  Doimilique,  m  LeOra  it 
FamilU  tkr  f  Education,  S  vols.  6vo. ;  4000  francs  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Altbert, 
iotiiled  Phyttolotit  (kt  Patiioiu,  mi  NouTxUe  Daclrine  da  Senliiaeiu  lUarmtr, 
Siols.  8vo.;  and  3000  francs  to  the  novel  of  M.  Merville,  intitled  Let  Data 
Affrentit,  4  vol*,  l^ino.,  a  work  intended  by  the  author  for  the  class  of  janng 
mechanics,  whom  it  seeks  to  disiuade  from  the  dissipation  and  vice  prodnced 
by  keeping  bod  company. 

An  annaal  Pnm,  for  tbe  best  Statlttical  Treatise,  was  also  founded  by  At 
kte  Bwon  Uoatyoo,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Academy.  The  principal  obiectaf 
tfai*  piiu  wa*  to  encoiuiige  inquiries  into  authentic  fact*  relating  to  pabbc  eco> 
namy,  and  to  difiiiae  the  knowledge  of  these  tacts.  This  vear  has  produced 
•eretal  lemartable  productions  of  this  nature,  and  the  Academy  baaaeea 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  science  of  Statisbcs  and  its  nuraeroo*  applka- 
tJMulias  made  great  advance*  of  late  yeara.  The  government  offices  ba?« 
finely  allowed  access  to  their  atom,  and  have  even  published  some  important 
works,  which  have  been  taken  as  a  model. 

Tbe  prize  was  this  year  assigned  to  two  works,  of  equal  merit — The  Sbitit- 
(ki  ^  the  ZyporlfMnt  <f  L'Aime,  by  M.  Brnyer,  bend  of  the  Prefecture  of 
that  deputmeot;  and  to  a  woik  entitled  Oaiolope  franfoue,  by  M.  CaitJeaa. 

*  We  obaenre  by  tbe  ncwipapen,  that  H.  Ctvisle  ba*  proved  Ibe  eAocj  ot  Us 
nttbod  ta  the  Butm  de  Zicb,  tbe  celebrated  astrwioawr,  vbon  be  ba*  eonplctdj 

cared.    Tbe  fiaroo  bad  do  less  than  farty  •matl  tl ill  iif  iijiili  >iii  unitrill  wJ 

Hlffctcd  faj  ifaa  natoBLl  pasM^i  if itboat  the  least  acdibent. 
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M.  Minoids  M«ntt,  a  native  of  Oreeca,  fnnn«Hy  PnAMor  of  tUMtortc  lit 
HHcedonia,  and  already  known  to  the  leamrd  hj  hi«  Essajs  on  the  ProDnndB- 
lion  and  Grnrnmnr  of  the  Greek  Lai^^uege,  intends  publishing  at  Farii  a  new 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Rhetot^c,  with  an  miurelj  noir  trnoslation  in  French.  Ht 
sajis,  and  we  place  confidence  in  his  jtidgemeot,  that  aii  the  continental 
mtulatioiu  hitherto  published  are  verj  imp^^t,  and  fi«queadj  foil  in  giving 
lbs  AQlhor's  meauing.  The  specimen  of  his  tmulation,  which  we  bave  seen, 
hacts  us  to  think  wtU  of  the  enterpriie,  and  to  hope  it  may  tw  brotight  to  * 
aencliMioa. 

The  cclebraud  French  Oriantaliit,  FortanatntAlbnDd,  Utd;  died  allltd»- 
gascar,  (where  ha  had  founded  the  colony  of  St.  Uarj,)  in  the  SSnd  year  of 
bis  age.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  eiinal  facility  the  Modern  Ore^  Anbic, 
Tntlush,  Peruau,  Hindoo,  Siuiscrit,  Malay,  and  man;  other  laoguagM. 

Dr.  Thotnat  Yoang  1ms  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Bojal  Acft- 
demj  of  Sdences,  in  the  roomof  M.  Volta,decMsed. 

The  exertions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paiis,  and  in  activity  and  lelil. in 
womoting  the  study  of  Oriental  Litetaturp,  are  beyond  all  praise.  With 
ilaiited  means,  it  has  already  published  the  fbllowii^  worits,  since  the  short 
period  of  itsconimencement  (in  18SQ): — I.  Vartan,  Choii  de  FaUel  Armenia 
•nncs,  avee  une  traduction  litterale  en  Franpai»,  par  M.  St.  Martin,  in  1  ni. 
Sto.  II.  Rodriguez,  Elemens  de  la  Gmmmaire  Japonnaiae,  nvu  par  H.  A. 
Remusat,  1  vol.  8vo. — Supplement  i  la  dite  Gramnaire,  par  MM.  Humboldt 
M  Landrease,  8vo.  111.  Essai  lur  \e  Pali,  on  lAngue  Sacr^  de  la  pTesqti^a 
KQ  deU  du  Oange,  avec  6  planches  et  la  notice  dea  MSS.  Palis  de  U 
Biblinth^ue  du  Roi,  par  MAl.  Bumonf  et  Latien,  8va.,  avec  Supplement. 
IV.  Meng-Tseu  ou  Mencins,  le  plus  c^l^bre  philoaophe  Chinois  aprts  Confu- 
dus,  tiaduit  liceratement  en  Latin;  le  teitK  Chinois  lithographi^;  avec  des 
tiDtea  pur  S.  Julien,  S  vols.  8vo.  V.  Yajnadattabada,  ou  la  Mort  d'YadJna* 
datta,  episode  eitrait  dn  Ramayana,  poteie  epique  du  Sanscrit,  texte  et  tra- 
duction Fnui^aiae  et  Laline,  par  Chezy  et  BuriKiar,  in  4to,  VI.  Vocftbulait* 
GeoT^en  redigi  ptr  M.  KlaprrHh,  lere  partie,  in  8vd. 

Araon^  the  foreign  members,  we  have  remarted  the  name*  of  many  of  oDf 
own  distuigoiahed  Orientalists,  such  as  Sir  George  Stannton,  Dr.  WilkiOs,  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Haughton,  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  Dn.  Nicotl, 
Hacbride,  and  Knatcbboll  of  Oitbrd,  FroAasnr  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Colwel 
Iitaclai«tice,  Stc. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettrea  held  its  annual  public 
Weeting  on  the  37th  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Abel-Remusat.  Tha 
Academy  had  pmptned  as  the  subject  for  a  priie,  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  polidcat 
Mate  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  mxA  tiM 
commencement  uf  the  second  century  before  our  eni,'Ull  the  escablishmeut  oF 
the  empire  of  Constantinople •"  The  competitors  were  to  collect  from  historians 
•nd  iDonumenta  of  every  description,  all  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  ^ther 
tm  the  internal  adraini strati oa  of  these  cities,  or  the  connection  between  theu 
«nd  tfaeetnpjre.  None  of  the  works  sent  in  having  been  judged  worthy  of  die 
prize,  the  same  subject  was  again  proposed  for  1839. 

The  Acftdemy  repeated  the  announcement  made  lott  year  on  the  satgeH  of 
the  prize  for  1838.  It  coaaistt  in  ■'  presenting  a  view  of  the  commercial  t«tak 
tions  of  France  «nd  the  other  parts  of  sontbern  Europb  with  Syria  and  ^Byp^ 
Imi  the  decay  of  the  powen  of  the  FVank*  in  PMesdue,  dU  tlW  midtflt  «f 
ibe  6th  centary;  to  determina  the  txtmt  of  tbeM  relations [tO (life* Am 


Odd  .AfiwvtttiMMu  LUtrmry  tfotket. 

of  the  «MabKsbinnt  of  Cotitnb  in  &j«n  and  Egpt;  to  pobt  <wt  ibe 
produced  on  thacommwceof  FnnceaDdofwotbera  Earopewith  tbo  ''- 
bi  tbo  diBcoicn  of  tha  C«pa  of  Good  Hope,  and  tha  «Btebliila&eiit  ot  ne 
FortdgooM  in  India."    Die  priiaia  a  gold  medal  of  1300  fr«KB. 

M.  GraMi,  an  officer  of  th»  U^oa  of  Honour,  puUiahad,  to  1B96,  m  wotk 
imder  the  utle  of  CAortc  Turyve,  the  roatenati  for  which  be  pceuods  to  b«*« 
deiiTed  from  an  oxcdleac  Hiuoij  of  the  TiuUth  Empre  b;  tbo  Ahbrtw  SiBo*- 
tri,  wbicfa  appeajred  at  Veoict  during  tbe  latter  half  of  the  last  caOUtj  is 
Greek  and  Italian.  The  existence  of  thia  woA  of  Sillottri  ia  idtogetber  apo- 
oyphal. 

At  theeodof  the  15th  oeottuy,  Hai^,  Bubop  of  Anao^an,  w  Aaaaa^ 
irrote  an  Account  of  hii  Vomn  to  Europe,  &c.  which  hu  jiut  been  tiBa»- 
lated  into  Franch  b^  H.  St.  Mailiii,  ana  published  along  with  tbe  origiaal 
text.  Tbe  style  is  simple  and  unoSscied,  tbe  book  posseraei  intemaTeri- 
dence  of  authenticity,  and  the  learned  tranilator  bat  added  notes  derired 
'    n  valuftble  documents,  which  throw  mjicb  light  oa  paiaagei  lli«t  iBqnired 


The  VojagBs  of  Sidi  Aly,  Admiral  of  the  Tuikisb  Fleet  nnder  Sohiana  n. 
have  also  jott  a|^>eared  in  a  re-translation  &om  a  GaimaD  venion.  As  dw 
inhabitants  of  eaatttm  conntrie*  leldom  venture  abroad,  and  tt  is  oolyic 


ettiaoidinaiy  excitement  which  can  tbns  rouse  tbem  fi-om  their  inual  tethain, 

'        "■    '  ....  "    as.     ItJa- 

Djape  tkome  by  land,  after  be  had  the  miifotti 

M  ships.    Tlra  notice  bj  tbe  German  translator,  which  is  prefixed,  is  both 


this  narrative,  written  by  a  TuA,  may  be  considered  rather  carioDS- 
■       lebjland.s"      ■     ■     ■ -■ 


scribes  the  Admiral's  voyape  home  by  land,  after  be  had  the 
"  ■"'    ships,    lite  nolic    '^     '     "  -     -  ■  -  .  -  .  - 

g  and  instructive. 


Since  the  eumfde  and  tbe  success  of  the  Abb£  da  ITpie  amkened  A* 
public  interest  in  behalf  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  numeroDs  estabtiehmenis 
have  arisen,  Ibnned  after  his  model.  The  art,  bowefer,  which  his  geniiM 
craaXed,  is  sdll  tar  from  baring  attained  that  d^ree  of  pnfeclioD  which  mi^ 
have  been  expected,  from  tbe  labours  of  so  many  nbl&iostnioton.  E*«n  the 
true  principles  of  tuition  are  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Each  school  has  its  own 
raelbod,  and  even  in  tbe  same  schooF,  the  teachers  oten  ponua  >  diflenM 

In  Older  to  concentrate  the  scattered  facts  which  bear  upon  this  impotuat 
subject,  a  centre  of  communication  was  wauled,  which  might  reflect  a  stsadicT 
light  on  the  diSerent  branches  of  instroctioa  ;  and  for  this  purpoae  a  Journal 
has  been  established,  io  which  will  be  embodied,  1st,  all  the  obserratioiii  col- 
lected.during  a  long  experience,  or  which  have  been  comoimucated  by  parents 
or  teacben,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  iafin 
their  instruction,  and  OD  the  developonent  of  thmr  faculties,  in  their  iilieii, 
language,  and  education. 

Sdly.  A  comparative  estimate  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  employed  far 
the  iustniction  of  the  deaf  and  dniuh,  and  notices  of  the  wious  worb  pub- 
lished in  France  or  in  foreign  countries  on  the  same  subject. 

Sdly.  An  historical  notice  of  all  tha  schools  of  d»e  deaf  and  dumb  wlucfa  are 
known  to  the  Editor,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers. 

4thl^.  An  expos£  of  the  various  methods  which  seem  best  adapted,  {nun 
their  simplicity  and  eSect,  to  promote  tbe  object  intended. 

In  short,  iMthiiw  will  be  ne^eeted  at  all  bearing  on  this  sabject,  ^AoA 
touches  on  some  oftha  most  intwesting  qoeationB  in  pbikMophy,  BOtab,  aad 
•van  legislation. 
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It  i*  ttopod  dwt  lUs  JMina)  will  nnwve  die  oUfdai  trUdt  hwe  too  Iw^ 
impeded  Uie  pngreie  of  the  tMtniction  of  the  4mf  and  dunb,  and  clwt  il 
wiD  eontribale  to  impnna  and  dUbse  (be  ptaetiee  of  an  ait  wiMiae  object  ii 
to  TMtore  k»  nnnj  tbooMiid*  *  of  nrfbrtasate  bcinp  to  tbe  blcwiiigi  of 
lodel  life,  Hid  tha  ccoiMlBtiaiU  of  TaligiMi.  Eight  nionben  of  the  Joomal 
haTC  alnady  appeated. 

Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  American,  ba«  made  m  pment  to  the  Bapi  libmj 
et  Paria,  of  the  HS.  nbidi  wat  ueed  for  the  Anoemao  tiamlalian  of  fioMhiu, 
printed  at  Milan  in  IB18.  The  I^d  tiaulalioa  of  ihU  inponaDt  work,  bj 
Dr.  Zohrab  and  M.  Hai,  is  the  011I7  one  which  exhiUte  a  complato  and  fiiitl^ 
fill  cnpjr  of  the  original. 

The  thiid  letter  of  M.  Champotlioo,  relsliTA  to  the  monamenti  la  the 
Egyptian  Mugeum  at  Turin,  nbicb  will  sbortl/  appear,  will  embrace  the  djrnas- 
tiet  of  Egypt,  subsequent  to  the  S3d,  being  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemie*.  Id 
these  three  letcen,  the  annals  of  Egypt  are  eflahUshed  from  the  eariiert 
period  down  to  the  reign  of  Augnatiu. 

The  49th  volume  of  the  Btogn^hk  Univatelle,  receDdjr  published,  whidi 
includes  the  Letter  V,  contains  b  meat  interesting  life  of  Charla  Villtrt,  (the 
author  of  the  Euty  m  the  Spirit  of  the  Stfanutioa  of  Jjither,  and  other 
raluable  woAa  connected  with  German  phiiosopby  aod  literature,)  bj  Mr. 
Staf&r.  This  ^eat  work  is  now  dniwiiw  hu.  to  iti  conclusion,  ud,  when 
completed,  will  form  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  body  ofbit^iaphy;' 
wbidi  Aiits  in  any  lai^nage.  It  bas  been  already  hfteeo  years  in  progress; 
a  fisatnre  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  fioai  aU  previous  uodertallngs  of  tba 
kind,  it,  that  every  article  b  signed  with  the  initials  of  its  author,  and  a  tilt 
of  these,  with  their  name*  U  fiul  leng^  is  prefixed  to  each  voJume.  In  no 
other  woric  that  we  are  acqnaiated  witb,  have  the  lives  of  authort,  and  the 
titltis  of  their  various  woAi,  been  given  with  such  copiousness,  and  general 
accuracy. 


Iv  GermaDy  Ihe  stody  of  History  is  pnraned  with  nnabated  eneray.  Among 
the  most  disrinniisbed  works  recently  published,  we  may  particnlany  mentioa 
the  Primitive  History  of  Germany,  by   Bahrd ;  the  Manual  of  Gennan  His- 


tory by  Wilken;  the  Histm  of  the  States  and  Law  of  Germany,  by  Bchhom, 
ion. ;  the  History  of  the  free  Cities,  by  Hallmann  aod  Gaupp ;  of  the  Lom* 
Mrd  Ctmiederacy,  by  I«o :  Baumer's  Hohenstaufen;  Kortums  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa;  Uanso's  Ostrogoths;  Wachter's  ThurioEia;  Mannert's  Bavaria; 
Ranke's  RotDano-Gemiaiiic  Nations,  and  Wersebe'a  Greek  Colonies ;  to 
which,  indeed,  manv  others  might  be  added  of  esunl  importance.  The  names 
of  Schloiser,  Wachler,  Dippold,  Rottek,  &c.  in  Universal  History;  of  Iduler, 
in  Mathematical  and  Tcchnolfwical  Chronol<s;;  the  Roman  History  of  Nie- 
buhr;  the  admirable  works  of  Boeckh  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens;  time 
of  W.  Humboldt  on  the  Basque  Language ;  the  ingenious  researches  of  Batt> 
mann  on  the  Ilistciy  and  Language  of  Greece ;  altogether  display  a  vast 
field,  of  which  the  English  public  have  but  partJaUy  begun  to  reap  the  traits. 

*  It  is  calcnUted  thai  tbere  are  upwards  of  SO/WO  deaf  and  dumb  iu  Europe  alone. 
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it  to  dmtibii  ttro  other  Mnki,  «rhkh  lOr  etfMt  of  tMnuw 

and  tBdattrjr  uc  trnljripacic;  vb.  Tlie  GMcra|4);  of  Cbariat  Ritur,  aai 
the  Ottmaa,  or  ratlMr  Teotonio,  GivMau-  of  Giim ;  k  woii  ntucb,  on  ao- 
teost  of  ici  daop  tuMorinl  raMarcb,  wut  bno  iHalouikUe  inflmnca  «a  tb* 
ttmlr  of  Philokn,  not  onl^  i>  tha  uubor'i^  Wt  in  noiy  otbar  sonacr;.  Of 
this  lut  HOik  wahDpe  u  give  an  account  in  an  ttttij  Daaabar. 


HANOVER,  AND  MINOR  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  Giktingen  (nuthor,  wb  believe,  of  &□  Esw;  on  AncIo^BMn 
Law,)  and  formerly  Private  Teacher  Bt  the  Univereilj  «f  Beriin,  bat  been 
elected  an  ExtraonLnarj  Professor  In  ths  Juridical  Faculty  of  that  Unlvennj. 

On  Hit  95th  Juue,  the  Univerain  of  Cottingen  loat  oae  of  its  oldest  and 
most  celebratedProfesMin,  Juhaim  Gottfried  £icbhoro,K.nirbt  of  the  Gwelpbic 
Order,  &c  Ue  wu  in  hli  r5th  jrear,  ind  had  been  a  Profestor  for  39  jCMtt. 
I{ia  important  labours,  not  onlj  with  regard  to  the  Holj  Scriptures,  but  in 
4vei;  depattment  of  hiatarical  enquirj,  requira  M  eologium  IrOM  ut. 

In  tlie  Gottinj^he  Gelriirte  Anieigen  for  the  prwent  jaar,  iheia  is  a  >e»iaw 
of  UiiUer's  *  Homerische  Vorschiite,"  in  which  the  reviewer  niahM  some  iiD> 
portant  remariu  on  the  origia  of  the  Homeric  EpM  and  (kalact,  eipeciaJly 
on  the  poet't  detign  \a  the  cooitniction  of  hii  works,  and  the  maiioer  is 
>hicb  the  poetna  were  delivered  Co  the  world.  He  paruculsrij  eDdeaA>iin  la 
ahow  that  V/oWt  idea  of  a  defect  in  unitv  and  connecDon  il  enwoeoiu,  w»4 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odjssey  have  an  oripnal  internal  cotinaRDon,  although  tiMj 
■bay  not  have  been  all  written  bj  one  poet,  whoM  ori^nal  and  )es»  asten- 
■ive  plan  may  have  been  aClerward*  attended  and  eoloncd.  The  irtiitf  oi 
both  tbe  poemt  is  further  pointed  out,  and  the  coooeetion  of  the  Mvonl  books 
sbortlj  pven. 

The  sale  of  a  collection  of  43,000  diswrtotioiM  on  Law,  fiinnad  b;  a  cele- 
brated JariiGonsult  laieljr  deceaaed,  haj  been  recentlj  advertised  in  Gennanr. 
Tbej  form  oeart;  3000  vdmnei  in  ito.  M .  NiemanI^  Pastor  at  Alton^  t* 
anlniMed  with  their  disposal. 


.  Roue. — A  woit  will  shortly  ai^xar  bj  the  Abbate  Land,  entitled  la  Satra 
Senlltra  UluUral*  ooanuMumaUi  Feaico-Amj  ed  Egituou. 

Ih. — The  Abbate  Mai  has  discovered  several  more  fragments  of  Gothic  titera- 
bii<e,  every  vestige  of  which,  however  small,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
being  the  most  ancient  and  polished  of  the  German  languages.  TTie;  are 
three  leaves  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Vatican  library,  ftom  which  Mr.  Mu 
fcnuerif  took  the  works  of  Pronto;  they  correspond  with  some  other  leavaa 
of  a  Palimpaeit  of  the  Ambroaian  library  in  Milan.  Both  codices  came 
Irom  the  tnonaatery  of  Bubhio  ou  the  Trebbia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seati 
of  Christian  learning  in  that  country.  The  contents  are  a  dc^matical  Essaj 
or  Sermon,  with  numerous  passages  of  scripture.    About  die  year  SflO  Saint 
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Chrjiatram  OMMd  a  Oothie  prteat  to  rrad  the  Kbhio  his  oWn  lanvn^e  in 
Iha  CbuToh  of  St.  hul  in  CoBstantiiH)^,  and  to  preBch  DpMi  it.  This  esmj 
or  Sawaon  i*  periwps  tonMliing  of  that  kind,  at  all  eremt  it  is  a  valoEtble 
MiditioB  tO'GotliiclMeracara; 

Tin  AMala  M«i  baa  also  JMt  pubK»he«t  the  second  volnme  of  his  niluable 
collection,  "  ScHftanmi  Veltntm  Jftnw  CoUettio  t  Vatkani»  Codiabut  Edila,' 
the  first  Totoaie  of  which,  with  die  date  of  18S5,  appeBred  last  year,  and  has 
i«cen%  rMcbed  this  eoantrj.  Both  volumes  aredeaicated  to  Pope  Leo  XII., 
and  consist  of  fragments  af  Greek  authors,  nccompHnied  bjr  a  Latin  translation ; 
IB  the  ProUgomma  lo  each,  tile  editor  giTes  a  fiiJl  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  pteecs  the;  coDtain  (with  notices  af  iheir  anthon),  all  of  which  hare  been 
diseovered,  and  are  now  pubUshed,  for  the  firat  time,  hy  himseif.  The  firet 
TOlame  consists  of  T5S  pa^es  in  alJ,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
them  sepBratel;  paged.  The  fiiit  part  contains,  Eusebii  Ctnirimta  Qaxt' 
tium*  T-Mngiiiim  mHiiy&iiniini — Ejusdem  Quaalio»a  ad  ifarmum — ^uidem 
ibcerpla  C^Bmeat.  in  iMCtm. — AfoUturii  Ijaidietm  Ftagraenta  Comvmtt.  ia 
XsMos*.— Pjbotn  PaUiarcK*  Specimen  Comnenl,  in  Lucam. — iGjusdem  Piiolii 
Qn^iauei  dJ  ^ntpkUockium, — £^ui>dem  lUtpoma  Canoniea  Quinqae. — Aao^ 
tarn  Shiaittl  LucubndiuttcuUc  dua  de  vila  termiMO,  el  de  lit  pu  ex  Aac  vitm 
migramt. — Joannu  VIII.  Papa  Enalola.  The  second  part  contains,  Ckronkon 
Brtviatum  ex  Eiiicbii  Oprre  de  Tes^xiribia,  cum  addit.  aliquot  vtqiit  ad  Sac. 
Cliruti  IX, — Theodori  Mopsueileni  in  Propllelat  Seplem  lUinoia  Commettlarii. 
— Poii/ehvmi  ex  Cammeiu.  in  Damelem. — Cataia  i  4  auotoroin  in  Oonielem. — 
Chroniri  Patcialit  Fragaienlum.  —  5.  Hippolifli  in  Praerrb.  Supplem.  The 
tinrd  part  contains,  jlrutidit  Rielorit  Oralio  advertta  DenunlkenetK  ije  Miintt- 
ntSata. — LeattU  PretbyUri  at  iehatmk  UenccAj  hidex  Libri  U.  Stenwmn 
Itorasn.     PmdioCi  Operls  Spamtea.     Indei. 

^lin  saennd  Tolume,  as  we  leani  from  the  ^iUHWsco  Jtaiiona  of  August  nnd 
SefitaDberlMt,ooiUtUMfcaga)eDts«rtlie  following  authors: — T^dona  Sieulut, 
Dum  Ctatha,  Ennopiui,  iJaiptnit,  JambUclmt,  ataumda;  Appian,  Polybiut, 
DiamfuBi  Halieamauetiiit,  Pelmt  Magitter,  'Nicephmvt  Biemmidet,  Eiibuliu, 
Jvimat  i^oditaaU,  Bamiha  Iirg)eraler,  Pkotila,  or  Oert>iann$,  and  l^eo- 
danK  It^ackH*.  The  two  articlsB  in  the  Bibiioleea  contaio  some  iaterttstiiw 
noliots  reapecttog  the  diSeicot  pieces,  niid  -tlie  PaUmpsesta  (Codicei  racripti) 
fiwm  nkicfa  they  arc  labn. 

Rdhe. — We  ate  lotting  with  much  ititer«stlbr  a  work  on  Sjriac  litenttore, 
which  is  soon  expected  to  moke  its  aj^iearsncs.  Its  an^or  is  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Vice-Reirtoraf  the  English  College  in  this  city,  whose  known  talents,  industiir, 
>nd  research  lead  us  to  entertain  the  most  favorable  anticipations  of  its  sue- 
cess.  The  woric  will  fbrm  an  octaco  volume,  and  is  entitled  Hora  Syrtac^, 
sen  SyUoge  Carnwentattoraim  et  Anecdotum,  rts  vei  Liittrai  Stfriacat  ^ectaa- 
tian.  The  wotI,  nmong  other  dissertations,  contains  a  particular  one  on  the 
words  used  by  our  Savioar  in  instiinting  the  sacrament  of  the  Em^harist.  ' 
The  second  part  of  it  is  entithH], "  Symbols  Philologica  ad  historiBin  versionom 
Syriacamm  Veteris  Ftederis ;  adtibitis,  ex  parte,  fontibus  adhnc  intactis. 
I^rtieola  Prima :  de  versionihus  generatim,  deinde  de  Peschito."  This  portion 
of  the  atitbor's  contribnlions  to  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versioiH  is  said  to 
contnin  a  variety  of  new  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  more  accurately  the 
country  and  a^e  of  the  Peschite  or  simple  Syrioc  version.  The  second  portion, 
entitled  "Particulasecunda;  Karkaphensemrecensionemnunc  nrimum  descri- 
bens,"  is  entirely  new,  since  the  very  eKisteace  of  the  Karkaphensian  version 
has  been  hitherto  disputed,  and  of  its  natore  nothing  was  positively  known 
nndl  the  author  of  this  work  had  thegotyl  fortaneto  discover  two,  if  not  three 
MS6.  ofpsrtB  of  it,  inllident  to  ascertaio  both.    He  says,  that  beudes  glean^ 
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iog  lome  notice  of  iti  eiiiMnce  in  the  But,  he  bM  demonuntod  that  tbc 
]|^S>  in  the  Vatican  and  Barbeiini  libraries,  whicb  be  hai  cowulted,  coniaiB 
this  teiti  be  bas  ^vea  &  minute  descri^itioD  of  these  tnil;  carioiu  docamena 
and  accompanied  it  wilb  an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  Vatican  K'^r^"p*irniiia 
MS.  There  is  also  a  piece, sntided"Fr«ginentumSynacumiDeditiimchnKii>- 
logiuo  XVULe  Djnasciie  JK^ptiorum  illusirana,"  which  the  aathor  foond  in  i 
Vatican  MS.,  aod  wbicb  buikiogly  congnnB  one  of  ChampolIion-Fignc'B  csl- 
colatious  on  the  ^yiptian  Chranolog]'.  Through  the  obide  woHc.  are  intet- 
speraed  notes  to  illustrate  points  of  Syiiac  litenuure,  and  to  correct  the  errtm 
of  former  wnten  on  that  subject.  The  Sjiriac  type,  used  in  the  ptiatiog  of  the 
nock,  is  perfectly  new,  and  baa  been  proDounctNl  to  be  the  moM  beantlfBUj 
ibrmed  in  Europe,  and  no  trouble  has  been  speied  to  have  the  vowel  poiM* 


U.  Sylvester  Guidi,  who  has  for  nmny  jetin  continued  to  enrich  the  Cle- 
inentine  Museum  atHooie  with  Eeyplian  antiquities,  has  just  impoited  a  firesk 
collection.  Arnoug  other  articles  is  a  Greco- Egyptianjwpfnu,  wbicfa  is  aaf- 
pOBsd  to  bsTe  belo^^  tc  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus;  it  is  in  perfect  pvetwra- 
Cion,  not  a.iingle  Jetter  being  waotidg. 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

A  XBW  periodical  work  for  the  exact  science*,  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  Mr. 
Hachette'a  Ccrrapmdnue  de  tEeck  Poh/tedaugite,  has  been  lately  rstnhhrfwii 
at  Brussels  by  Profetnr  Queteltl,  and  is  intended  as  a  medium  of  commmiea- 
tion  on  these  subjects,  for  the  Univeraidet  and  other  public  institotkna  in  the 
Netheriaitds,  or  as  a  repositon  for  the  numerous  diaquisitiona  which  the  iop 
proved  state  of  sdeoce  is  daily  prod  ncing. 

M. Siegenbeek,  oftfaeUniverutTof  Leyden,  has  puUisbed  «ui  Abtid^eMiri' 
the  literary  UisCtny  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  a  traiulatiaii  into  Fnmdi 
has  been  published  at  Ghent ;   this  work  is  praised  in  tbe  Brosoels  Joornaii 


as  a  valuable  manual.  After  a  rsjnd  sketch  of  the  origiD  of  literature  in  these 
St&tes,  Mr.  S.  traces  its  progress  tram  tbe  13lb  century  to  tbe  preamt  time. 
Prose  writers  and  poets  p«»s  in  review  before  him,  and  be  charactenKs  tfaeit 


IS  Bod  style  witb  j^reat  impartiality  and  judgment.  Tliis  viaii  fiilly  proics 
that  the  national  literaUtre  is  not  so  l^erren  as  many  foreif^aen  have  imapned. 
Tbe  Romances  written  by  two  ladies,  Elizabeth  Wolf,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Bekker,  and  Agatha  Deken,  merit  particular  notice.  The  first  is  distio- 
guished  by  her  vivacity  and  quickness  of  observation,  and  the  second  by  ih 
le.     Thei]  "  


grave  character  of  her  style.  Their  romances  ate  generally  remarkable  ibr  the 
accurate  end  natural  deliaeation  of  the  manners  of  their  country.  Anoog 
modem  writers,  after  alluding  to  a  particubu'  species  ofhistorical  oorel,  Bli.s. 
instances  Mr.  Loosjes,  as  having  eminently  succeeded  in  tbe  faithful  npcesca- 
tation  of  the  oustoms  and  moral  physiognomy  of  tbe  Low  Countries,  dnring 
tbe  different  periods  of  their  history.  By  bringing  forward  great  mea  in  tbe 
most  important  scenes  of  their  lives,  he  has  socceeded  in  painun^  nitbutgn- 
lar  felicity,  their  character  and  manners. 

In  the  month  of  December,  139G,  his  Majesty  directed  that  proposala  sboeld 
be  published,  inviting  men  of  learning  to  send  in  Memoirs,  with  plajga,  for  J 
CetKral  Hiilory  of  ike  Netherlandt.  In  consequence  of  this  invitatioo,  abort 
ibity  men^lettetscommimicated  (heir  ideas  upon  ^is  subject  to  tbe  Coras- 
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■Hot,  llwKiiig,!!!  the moDth  of  Jiuie,appoiDtedB Committee ofdJMingiualwd 
literar;  and  official  cbaiacten  to  eiamine  the  Metnoirs  sent  in,  end  to  rapoK 
npoa  ihem.  Another  Committee,  coniitting  of  MM.  Raoul,  de  RciSenbng, 
Willetos  and  Bernard],  has  been  appointed  tor  the  purpose  of  publishing,  at  the 
oipense  of  the  Government,  some  ancient  MSS.  relaUTe  to  the  ianpiafje  and 
higtoTT  of  the  Netberianda.  This  Collection  is  to  be  bronght  out  under  the 
title  of  Raim  Belpeanm  Scrmtort*. 

It  hat  hIso  been  determined  that  the  MS.  Chrimkltt  of  Brebant,  by  De  Dinter 
and  A.  Thimo,  or  Vaoder  Hejden,  BOthots  of  the  fifteenth  centucy,  which  are 
wrttten  in  Latin,  (and  the  first  too  in  very  bad  LaUn,  if  we  mav  believe  their 
counDTman,  the  learned  Valerius  Andreas,)  shall  form  part  of  tnis  CoUectiou, 
Al  BTCcy  bodj  is  not  acquainted  with  these  ancient  CbroniclerB,  lajs  a  Bnu- 
sels  Paper,  we  will  give  a  short  notice  of  them.  Edmundus  Dinterut,  or 
De  Dinter,  of  the  tillage  of  that  name  in  Brabant,  was  at  first  secietair  to 
•everal  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fiAeenth  century,  afterwards  canon  at  Lon- 
*ain,  and  died  at  Brussels  in  1448.  At  the  request  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  he  wrote  the  Chroaicon  Brabantie. — Petrus  i  Thimo,  or  Vander 
Hajdeo,  vraabom  in  a  villegenear  Tumhout,  and  tiecame  an  advocate,  treasi^ 
rer,  and  canon  at  Brussels;  be  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  humanity,  and 
died  in  1473,  aged  80  Tear*.  There  is  a  posthumous  worl  of  hia,  called 
Chronicon  Brabutic,  which  comea  down  to  the  time  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant  The  three  volumes,  of  which  this  work  is  composed, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 

The  third  chronicler  is  Jean  deUelu,or  Jan  van  Helu,  also  called  Leeuwe.  Ha 
is  an  aathorof  the  ISlh  century,  and  passed  his  life  in  a  convent  at  Leeuwe,  in 
BrsbauL  He  composed  aChronicIe  in  Flemish  verae,  in  two  books,  containing 
tbo  military  eiploila  of  John  1.  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  pwticulaciy  an  accoonc 
of  the  victory  of  WoerODC  or  Woeringen  (a  small  town  near  Colt^e),  gained 
in  1!8S  by  this  duke  over  Count  fUioaud  de  Gelder.  A  fourth,  Jacques 
de  Maerlaoc,  is  sufficiently  known  in  the  national  literature  by  tut  ^ieftl 
Huloriael.  If  his  Bible  in  rhyme,  (Rymbybel)  of  which  there  are  also  MSS.  in 
HoUaiid,  bat  not  been  publiahed,  it  is  because  it  is  not  thought  worth  tlift 
pajni  and  eipenae. 

Hediairics'  Institntioni  ate  becoming  very  generally  more  diffused  over  thU 
coontiy.  The  Government,  ever  disposed  to  render  assistance  towards  the  dif- 
inaion  of  knowledge,  has  endowed  Professorships  in  the  Universities,  for 
leachiag  the  applicalion  of  mechanics  to  the  useful  arts,  thus  showing  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  branch  of  iustructioo;  while  the  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  slow  in  availiikg  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Many 
excellent  worls,  the  fhiita  of  theae  lectures,  have  appeared,  amoug  which  the 
Xepmt  de  Micanique,  by  M.  Dnndelin,  are  particularly  remarkable. 

Profeasor  Hamaker,  oTLeyden,  his  announced  n  work  on  Phosnician  Anti- 
quities, entitled  MuciUanea  PAtrnicia,  which  will  contain  some  new  and  inter- 
esting disquisitions  on  the  Paleography,  the  Grammar,  the  Leiic^raphy,  the 
Geography,  and  the  Relieion  of  tbe  Phmnicians,  and  on  the  analt^  of  tlie 
latter  with  that  of  the  Gre^.  The  great  guestionsoftheuri^nof  writing  and 
of  hierogiyi^ics,  which  are  now  to  much  agitated,  will  gain  an  additional  eluci* 
datimi  by  some  reflecbons  arising  from  an  attentive  euuninatiun  of  the  remains 
of  antiqain,  and  their  accotdance  with  historical  testimony.  The  celebrated 
pMtage  of  Clemens  Aleiandrinui,  in  particular,  on  the  various  kiadt  ofhiero- 
elyphics,  on  the  meanir^  of  wbidt  opanion  it  still  divided,  vritl  receive  new  light 
By  cotnpaiiaon  with  ajnssege  almost  limilar,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
pRCeding  iQMrch.    With  regard  to  the  more  panicular  object  of  the  work, 
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I'hcmidan  Antiqui  ties,  the  nneipected  dUcovcrj  bf  muij  valuable  mmininitfa 
bu  fbrniahed  him  with  frnh  DiBteriali  for  meBrch ; — numerons  PhtEaitas, 
PudIc,  nnd  other  medals,  and  in  paiticnler,  the  celebrated  medftl  of  Sidon,  cf 
fbnr  lineSf-^bBt  aUributed  to  Tarsus,  and  two  of  tbe  HHSinoDcans,  the  cfaarac- 
tera  of  which  appeared  uuintelligible  to  ihe  teamed  Bajer,  Not  confining 
himMif  to  these  remains  of  natiqoit/,  the  author  has  eiunlned  nanjr  propa 
QBinea  and  Pbosuician  aod  Cvpriot  commenl*,  parti;  preterted  in  aocieiil  au- 
thors, and  hitherto  imperfectlj  explained.  Under  their  Greek  or  Roman  cfis- 
guise  he  has  submitted  them  to  a  severe  scmtinj,  in  order  to  detact  tbe  unknown 
Ainns  of  the  Phanician,  and  to  trace  its  nnalf^  with  other  dialects.  Tbe 
work  is  to  be  in  4to,  with  illustrauve  plates,  containing  accurate  copies  vf  tbe 
monunieDts,  coins,  inscriptions  and  alphabets. 

The  Sodet;  of  Arts  and  Scimces  in  Batavia  has  sent  to  its  correspoDdeali 
b  Euhipe  the  first  Tolume  of  ils  Transactiooi.  It  contains  an  EasaT  bf 
Dr.  Blume  on  the  various  kinds  of  pepper  gravra  in  the  East  Indies,  aaa  ooa 
hj  Banm  Von  Siebold  on  the  Japanese  language. 


POLAND. 

TsB  Science  of  legislatiao,  enlightened  by  {^ilosopby,  has  found  maaj  tadiTi- 
duals  in  Poland,  who  have  made  it  their  study,  and  who  have  left  valuable 
works  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  read  without  surprise,  in  the  wnks  of 
Kirszteyo,  an  old  author,  a  passage  on  the  application  of  toHure,  in  which  he 
is  not  afraid  to  denounce  it,  200  years  before  Beccaria.  The  fbllowiiw  is  a 
literal  tramlation  of  the  passnge  alluded  to: — "  A  robust  mountaineer  win  un- 
der^ torture  without  confessing  the  truth,  whilst  H  fbebta  wanner  of  atom 
willcon  (ess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  would  not  haTs  had  the  coorage 
to  commit  The  eiecucioner  exerdses  tbe  punishment  on  the  mere  saspcioa 
of  crime,  before  the  judge  has  declared  that  it  has  been  committed.  Who  can 
indemnify  the  sufferer  for  the  shame  and  the  tortures  that  be  has  enduicd  ? 
Who  will  be  punished  for  inflicting  torture  before  conviction  ofthecnnie) 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  proving  it,  that  the  judge  should  call  beaten  to 
witness,  examine  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  and  the  confessions  tf  the 
accused,  without  having  recourse  to  punishment.'" — Oni  surpriso  is  not  lot 
at  fiuding  such  a  coincidence  of  ideas  between  twojurisconsolts  of  the  ISth 
century,  and  the  opinion  of  Beccnria  and  Filon^eri,  vtho  certainly  knew  ■»- 
thing  of  the  work  of  the  Polish ,  authors,  nor  everevoi  had  heard  of  tbeir 
names.  In  other  respects,  also,  Poland  may  well  he  proud  of  her  old  renown 
in  literature,  as  we  shall  aft«rwaitls  have  occanon  to  prove. 

A  Monthly  Jonmal,  under  tbe  title  of  Polniiehe  MituUen,  u  published  at 
Warsaw,  by  M.  A.  Dritke, «  GennaD.  It  contains  extracts  Irom  P<^t9b  matt, 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  literary  essays  by  Germans  traveling  in  Poland, 
or  who  are  settled  ia  that  kingdom. 

Tbe  last  Prospectus  of  the  Public  Lectpres  at  the  University  of  Ciacow  coa- 
tains  an  interesting  no^ce  by  M.  Girtler,  on  tbe  valuable  present  made  to  tbe 
University  by  FroCWirSeokowski,  of  St.  Petersbui^,  of  anEjjptian  pmpijrte, 
which  be  had  bronght  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  which  it  sopiMMed  u>  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  broeght  to  Europe.  It  is  14)  teet  loi^  and  6^  in(Aa 
brotui,  and  consists  of  ten  large  leaves  of  papyrus,  which  are  &K«Ded  to  encb 
other.  The  upper  surface  ia  covered  with  beautiM  haudwritiufb  in  himogly- 
phic,  hieratic,  and  demode  characters,  in  perpeodicalar  lioei,  Knning  17  co- 
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PRUSSIA. 

Evert  German  must  rejoice  that  the  Rreat  men  of  past  agu,  who  have  ms«d 
the  fame  of  Germany  so  bigfa,  still  live  m  the  gnitefiil  recollection  of  their  conn- 
tijmen.  With  such  feelings  we  received  Mr.  Heller's  Ufe  and  Works  of 
AlbertDureii  (b«  woHt  is  drewn  up  with  g[«at care,  and  contains  inan;  use- 
fal  notices,  and  corrections  of  fbnner  errors.  Equal  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Jieg' 
Der,  who  luu  undertaken  a  similar  wurk  nn  the  life  and  productjnns  of  Holbein 
whose  historjr,  from  the  lack  of  materials,  presents  considerable  difficnldes. 
^  luch  laboura  he  required  a  predeccbsor  like  Bartsch  who,  however,  has  not 
included  that  great  artist  in  bis  Feitttre-Graveur,  nor  given  auj  reasons  tor 
the  onussion. 

Mr.  Idsler  of  Berlin,  anihor  of  a  work  on  Mathematical  Chronology,  Su;.  has 
iust  published  a  pnmphlet,  in  which  he  Btl«inpts  to  prove  that  the  Saviour  was 
Dom  six  years  befare  tha  period  usually  assigned  by  history,  and  that  cons^ 
cjnently  the  year  1897  onght  to  be  1833. 

A  new  edition  of  the  wotIs  of  Cojacius,  with  a  copious  indei,  will  appear 
•bortly  qt  Bonn. 

'  Hie  new  Hutory  (^  Philoiqplit/,  by  Professor  Bitter,  of  Berlin,  on  which  he 
hu  been  occupied  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  is  shortly  about  to  be  published.  The 
following  is  tAe  antbor's  opinion  gf  his  predecessor  TeoDemau's  History: — 
"  The  woik  of  Tei>nen>aoj  which  is  justly  considered  the  best  of  its  kind, 
ik>  longer  affords  that  satisfactioo  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
historian  or  philosophy.  Many  things  are  now  seen  in  a  aiSerent  point  of  view 
from  that  in  which  tt^y  appeared  when  Tenndman  commenced  bis  work.  Tlie 
deeper  knowledge  of  antiijuity  which  we  have  since  gained,  has  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequence  is,  Chatwhathe 
has  written  on  tbe  philosophy  of  Plato,  no  longer  satislies  any  one.  Tlie  middle 
ages  also  appear  to  us  in  a  new  light,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  however  valu- 
able the  work  of  TEnoentan  may  be  in  many  respects,  it  slill  leaves  much  to  ba 
wished  for,  and,  with  regard  to  modem  times,  he  necessarily  shows  himself 
partial  and  imperfect,  viewing  them,  as  he  does,  ihroush  the  medium  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  which  arose  from  tbe  wi^  to  refomi,  to  combat,  and  to 
replace  tbe  systems  which  bad  immediately  preceded  it.  In  general,  this  is 
the  capital  defect  of  Tenneman's  work,  and  his  habit  of  estSmating  all  systems 
by  their  accordance  with  that  of  Kant,  has  done  tbe  greatest  injury  to  the  histo- 
iical  appreciation  of  tbe  revolutions  in  plulosophy.* 

Tbe  lint  number  of  a  new  Literary  Joamal  has  been  published  at  Berlin, 
which  is  to  Gontaia  a  summary  of  all  the  criticisms  in  Uie  principal  renews 
of  Germany.  To  save  room,  certain  signs,  such  as  asterisks,  crosses,  kc.  will 
be  used,  to  intKrate  such  works  as  have  been  favourably  noticed,  and  such  as 
are  of  middle  merit,  or  poeitively  bad. 
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for  the  purpose  of  publication,  into  the  hands  of  Professor  J.  Fonter,  an&or 
of  a  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  fint  aiticlu  mpecting  than  in  ifae 
above-mentioned  Jouraal  is  headed, — "  Four  Hundred  Lenera  and  Reports  o! 
Walleostein,  for  tbe  most  pan  autograph,  confidential  and  official,  io  the  jam 
1697  to  1634."  Jn  No.  163  of  this  Journal,  three  of  Wallenstein's  letters  of 
the  year  1697  are  inserted.  The  public  are  particularij  aiuious  for  some  do- 
cuments of  1634,  because  many  particulars  relative  to  the  assaaMnalion  of  tha 
Dpke  of  Friedland  are  still  involved  in  darkness. 

Dr.  Neander,  Professor  in  ihe  University  of  Berlin,  has  mCGanii^y  rab- 
lished  a  Histor;  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  times,  (Berlin,  1819);  s  ins- 
torj  of  St.  Bernard  and  his  times,  (1813);  ao  Explanation  of  the  principnl 
S^tems  of  the  Gnostics,  (1818);  the  Anti-Onostic,  (h  the  ^rit  of  Teitnllian, 
(m  1826);  tbese nodes disfday  great  knowledge  and cuidour.  Middled  mocii 
light  on  the  periods  of  which  they  treat. 


A  SECOND  nod  enlarged  Edition  has  been  published  of  the  work  of  Eonun, 
Bishop  of  Kiov  and  Galilz,  called  "Historical  Dictionuy  of  Russiui  Wnter^ 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,"  2  vols.  8to. 

"A  compendious  French  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  DttTid  Benncm 
Chaplnio  to  the  Swedish  Legation  at  Consiantino^e,  edited  and  coDmdenUT 
enlatred  b^  Mr.  Joseph  Senkowski."  Under  this  title,  a  work  ofereat  utUitj  to 
travellera  in  the  East  is  now  nrinting  at  the  press  of  the  Tmperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  fdlowiiw  is  an 
eitract  from  the  Prospectus,  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fraehn. 

"  The  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  first  is  advantaaeoQilT 
known  by  his  '  Travels  in  the  East,'  published  at  Stockholm  last  j^  b  3 
vols.  8vo.— the  second,  by  the  '  History  of  the  Usbecks  id  Great  BoUiaHa,' 
and  by  his  '  Materials  for  Polish  History,  from  Tuikish  sources,'— bad  amde 
opportunities,  during  their  travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  collect  tuaterUb 
for  this  important  work,  which  is  properly  a  complete  Diclianary  of  the 
Vulgar  Arabic.  It  is  not  however  a  mere  vocabulary,  but  nuher  an  Encv- 
clopzdia,  or  guide  for  Europenns,  who  visit  those  countries,  or  setde  lO 
them.  It  is  meant  to  contain  every  thing  that  can  ba  useful  to  a  tnv^ler, 
to  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  a  merchant,  a  missionary,  or  a  physitaan ;  and 
m"°'  ''"*'  "'"^  **'  object,  made  Inige  additions  of  words  and  pfames 
to  Mr.  Berffiren's  own  Dictionary.  Numerous  and  detuled  geoewMcd 
notices,  with  travelling  routes,  accounts  of  tfae  manners,  customs  and  on- 
judices  of  the  modern  Arabs,  and  also  thoii;  proverbs,  &c  will  enrich  iba 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  articles,— Ablution,— Adultfere,  —  Anote,— 
Aqueduc,  —  Druse,-  Montiwale, —Manage,— Enterrementj—ReconciUatko, 
—  Jeux,— Instniments-jk-Mnsique,  tec.  &c.  contain  detailed  and  vvlaable 
information  relative  to  the  religious  opinions,  manners,  amusements,  he  of  the 

Arabs,     UnderAsphalle,— Baume,— Caft,— Dottier,- Miel,— Che»«l, Oxt- 

—Vei^i-9oie,—Mesure,—Poids,—Bontailla,— Machine,— Barbo, — ^Teii 
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thecoDUDOD  miticlet  of  food,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  them ; — H^it,ui  kcd- 
imte  account  of  their  dress ; — uid  noder  Contrat,  Adieu,  Adr«s*e-B-lettre,  Com- 
ptiment,  PolitCMe,  Congti,  &c.  are  rarioui  fbrras  which  custom  and  etiquette 
have  sanctioned.  Under  Ambu  ii  iuformaUon  respecling  the  Bedouin  tribes^ 
and  under  Couveet,  a  list  of  the  monasleriea  on  Mount  Lehanon.  Lasdj,  the 
articles  jilep,  Bethlem,  Daert,  Naiarel,  Ijban,  Syrie,  EgypU,  Carimaat,  hi- 
nirairt,  Sfc.  IfC.  coutain  numerous  geographical  notices,  local  descriptions,  nod 
other  information  useful  to  the  trnveller  and  the  merchant. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  work  still  more  useful  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  b 
intended,  M.  Senkowski  has  added,  in  Roman  characters,  the  vu!^  Arabic 
proounciatioD,  which  differs  materially  from  the  pronunciadon  ^ven  bj 
grammarians.  To  the  Dictionary  will  be  added,  1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the 
names  of  Plants,  collected  with  great  care  h^  M.  Berggreo  ,—i.  A  complete 
Arabic  Register  of  all  the  Arabic  words  used  in  the  worfc ; — and  S.  A  Map  of 
Syria,  compiled  from  the  best  and  mnst  recent  authorities,  bj  the  able  Swedish 
Geographer  Hallstriim.  The  whole  will  make  two  volumes  4ta.,  amountii^; 
to  6  or  800  pages;  the  fiist,  of  which  a  great  part  is  jninted,  will  appear  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  extremely  well  printed,  in  a  small  type,  and  can 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  blank  spaces  as  much  as  possible," 

St.  PETEasBdBGH,  July, — Dr.  Schmidt,  who  has  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  *■  Rasearches  into  the  History  of  Central  Asia,"  and  fay  other  wori[s,is  now 
enabled  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Mongols- 
and  their  Dynasty,  by  Sanana  Sanaa,  Chuvfitaidtchi  of  the  Ortut."  This 
translation,  which  has  been  finished  for  some  vears,  and  ha«  been  impatientljr 


expected  by  the  learned  of  other  countries,  will  be  accompanied  with  tl 
gioal  Mongol  text.  His  M^oity,  the  Emperor,  has  graciously  assigned 
of  10,000  rubles  for  the  printing  of  this  most  important  work. 

If  the  publication  of  this  woi^  of  a  hitherto  unknown  historian  is  in  itself 
interesting,  this  interest  is  enhaoced  by  tbo  circumstance,  that  he  is,  as  lar  as 
we  know,  the  onlv  one  of  his  nation, — a  nation  which  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  fall  of  the  oeigbbouring  states,  and  which  has  found  among  those 
it  conquered  many  writers  to  record  its  deeds,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  no 
knowledge  but  from  them.  The  publication  of  the  orioinal  will  be  eqoally 
acceptable.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Mongol  language,  ire  bad  no 
helps  except  Tocabularies,  and  short  specimens,  till  Dr.  Schmidt  offered  * 
more  complete  help  to  thestudv  of  it,  in  bis  Mongol  translation  of  St.  Matthew 
■nd  Si.  John,  nhicb  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  specimen  of  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  terminated. 

M.  Sopikoif,  in  an  Easay  on  Russian  Bibliography,  publided  at  St.  Peten- 
buigh,  in  1823,  in  5  vols.  8ro.  presents  us  with  a  grand  total  of  13,249  articles,, 
(or  abont  80,000  volumes,)  pablished  in  the  Slavonic,  or  Ruwan  languages, 
from  the  intix>dnction  of  printing  into  Russia,  in  the  year  lAAl,  down  to  th« 
year  IStS.  Among  tbe  works  pablished  since,  there  are  many  trantlaUoiis 
from  the  French,  German  and  En^ish,  and  from  the  latter  we  pemnve  the 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  Buchanan,  Duveau,  Parry,  and  Ross ;  the  Poems  of 
Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  latter. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  Russian  empire,  including  Poland,  40  learned 
societies;  viz.  14  at  St.  PetenburgA,  T  at  Moscow,  S  at  Wilna,  3  at  Riga,  1 
at  Abo,  1  at  Krzemienecz,  1  atGitomir,  1  atKalo<^,3atKasan,latKhB[tkdf, 
1  at  Jaroslar,  1  at  Noto  Tcherkack,  1  at  Miitau,  and  4  at  Warsaw. 

U.  Von  Blauenbeig,  Privy  Councillor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russisr 
has  made  an  inipottaot  discovery,by  which  a  problem  may  be  solved,  that  has 
been  deenwd  worthy  of  attention  since  the  days  of  Strabo.     Accompanied  ia 
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his  rMMrdite  b;  HaUt-Guera-CriM-GiMKi,  a  ietotmitrnt  til  uTmitmftautf, 
U.  Von  fi.  diecoierad  nc  h  distitnea  of  aUmt  a  v*M  S.  £.  from  SjuiybmupM, 
tbe  ramaiiu  oC  a  fenreiB  erecttd  by  King  Seibuiiu,  tbe  coa^aaror  at  Hmri' 
dit«  EupatOr. 

Mr.  Zosimus,  a.  Greek  gentleman,  resident  Ht  Moscow,  who  bas  made  several 
considerable  donations  to  different  sclioola,  and  paj'ticularly  to  the  commercial 
academ^r  of  that  ca|rital,  haa  presented  to  tbe  Goremnr-gencral  of  Moscow  au 
old  Manuscript  with  coloured  figures,  which  he  ntquesied  his  Excellenc*  to 
have  eiamrned,  and  if  it  was  thougtit  woithy,  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor.  Dr. 
Harael,  who  was  commissioned  hy  Prince  URlilzin  to  eiamina  the  ManascripC, 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  portion  of  a  great  historical  work,  hitherto  little 
tnown,  which  was  probably  compiled  at  the  beeiouing,  or  dui-iug  the  Gist  half 
of  the  ISth  century,  from  Tariou9  ancient  aiuiaU.  In  all  probability,  it  com- 
Bienced  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  came  down  to  tbe  eud  of  the  16th 
orthe  beginning  of  the  ITth  century.  It  is  all  written  in  theaame  hand, oo  sepa- 
rate leaves,  and  the  most  remartable  events  are  presented  in  colonrvd  figarvs. 
"The  leaves  not  being  bound  or  sewed  together,  and  not  eieu  numbered,  bad 
been  dispersed,  and  came  into  the  possession  nf  differeut  private  petKtos.  A 
part  of  it  was  discovered  hy  Prince  ScherbntoS^  nnd  printed  in  177S,  b;  order 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Tb.  Tolstoj. 
Some  other  fragments  were  likewise  discovered  by  Prince  Scherbatoff,  and 
printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Empress.  In  1614,  Mr.  SchoumilolT,  a  merchant 
ofTomsk,  gave  to  the  Imperial  Library  a  Manuscript,  with  GEures,  which  it 

Eart  of  this  work,  and  contains  passages  thnt  are  wanting  in  the  parts  wbicb 
ul  been  previously  printed.  Mr.  SaptelF,  merchant  of  St.  Peter^buiiJi, 
possesses  a  fragment  of  the  same  manuscript,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  tinw 
the  parts  which  are  still  wanting  will  be  recovered.  Those  pai'ts,  both  ma- 
nuscript and  primed,  to  which  we  allude,  contnin  tiie  periods  from  the  year 
1114  to  1553  of  the  Christian  lera.  The  fm^ment  presented  by  Mr.  Zo^nic 
was  purchased  by  him  at  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the  French  troop*,  in 
1813.  It  contains  the  History  of  Rome  and  Greece  from  the  year  81  to  919. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  part  of  the  wort,  which  relates  to  the  most  remote 
sra,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kr ug,  of  the  Academy,  may 
serve  to  correct  many  particulars  in  the  Annals  of  Nicon. 

The  Governor-general  having  transmitted  this  Manuscript  to  the  Emperor, 
his  Majesty  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Zosimus  a  diamond  ring,  with  his  cypher.* 

MalenaU  for  Iht  History  of  the  Progrtu  of  Snoaledge  ni  Biuun,  (in 
the  Russian  language,)  collected  by  Peter  f(.oppen,  doctor  of  philosophy,  ai« 

publishing  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Ledebam,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Dorp«t,  has  just.  reOuiMd  fmn  kas 
•cieatific  eicorsion  among  the  Kirghiaes,  and  to  the  Altaic  moODtaios.  Tbi» 
jouniey  is  eipected  to  have  important  resul  ts  for  tbe  study  of  muhbI  histon, 
and  in  particular  with  regard  tu  botany.  The  Proiessor  haa  collected  neaih 
500  new  plants,  of  which  he  has  made  very  accurate  drawings.  It  wraM  fa* 
bighiv  desirable  to  see  them  pubJiehed,  and  that  the  BussiaD  Govemmeot, 
which  hoA  already  done  so  much  for  science,  should  encouraj^e  thu  publit»tioa 
by  a  liberal  grant,  like  chat  afforded  by  the  French  Government  to  tne  splendid 

■  AcGoiding  id  Prince  Scberbahtf,  ttiti  -miA  wis  osed  in  Ike  niacatloa  ef  Peter 
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woib  OD  Zoolog;  and  Botaoy,  ronDing  part  of  the  vojtge  of  Ckptain  Frejrcinet. 
Witboat  some  luch  aid,  it  ia  to  bo  rurad  time  ouuiy  enterprises  like  the  present 
inaj  bs  lost  to  sdence  and  to  the  public. 

A  VfoA  in  French  ii  shortly  to  be  jmblishad  under  the  foUowin);  title  >— 


I  jmbluhad  nni 
Giagr^hiquet, 


TaUeaux  Hutoriguet,  dronoWi^uef,  Giagr^hiquet,  tt  Staliitiftitt,  ie  CEm- 
prt  d*  Ruaie,  oorc  me  Carte  Ginialogiqut.  Tbe  author  has  mostly  fallowed 
the  plan  of  Lesage'a  Eistoncal  Atlu,  aad  has  dirided  hii  work  into  tbe  fol- 
lowing Tables  :— 

I. — IV.  Historical  Accotint  of  Russia,  divided  into  j{w  ptriod*  ;  precedad 
bj  a  view  of  the  times  antetior  to  the  foundation  of  the  mcuBrch;.  Tbe  tvw 
table  contains  the  three  Brst  periods,  with  a  Map  of  Russia  in  the  11th  ceR- 
tuiy,  on  which  are  marked  the  nations  which  iabablted  it,  its  limits  under 
Ruhk,  its  first  sovereign,  as  well  as  those  under  Jurotlaf,  which  waa  tbe  en 
of  its  greatest  extent.  Ibe  Sod,  3d,  and  4tb  TaUes  contain  tbe  4tb  and  5th 
periods. 

V.  VI.  Chronology  of  the  sorewgns  and  principal  ereou  in  tba  history 
of  Rasua. 

VII.  fleneaiogy  of  all  the  Houses  which  have  reigned  in  Ruasia,  with  his- 
torical remarks.  The  different  dynasties  are  distinguished  by  colours.  Par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the  alliances  with  foreign  Houses,  aa  they 
nm  to  show  the  relations  of  the  ancient  sovereigos  with  the  prindpat  powers 

VKI.  Map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  eibibiting  its  progressive  increase  from 
the  reign  of  Ttar  Alexis  Mikhailoviicb,  since  which  time  tbe  bonndaries  of 
Russia  have  been  continually  enlarged.  The  acquisitions  are  marked  by  co- 
lours, with  eiplanations.  This  Mip  contains,  besides,  a  table  of  the  principal 
treaties  of  peace,  indicating  the  places  where  they  wer«  coocluded,  and  their 
•faiect. 

IX.  Hap  of  Siberia,  showing  its  progressiie  discovery,  and  a  description  of 
ibeoonquest  of  this  country ;  on  this  the  route  taken  by  Jarmak  it  marked. 

X.  Table  of  tbe  limits  of  the  empire,  its  progressive  extent,  the  gradual 
ttate  of  its  force,  tbe  rivers,  lake^  chains  of  mountains,  canals  ;  the  inha- 
Inlants  are  divided  into  races,  pointing  out  their  abode*;  the  total  population 
i>f  Russia,  divided  according  to  classes,  religions,  &c. 

XI.  The  principal  natural  productions  of  the  three  kiogdoms,  especially 
those  of  the  mines,  liiheries,  and  agriculture. 

XII.  Public  instruction;  manulactories ;  foreign,  inland,  and  transit  trade. 

XIII.  Division  of  Russia  into  governments,  dioceses,  &c.  with  the  chief 
lownsof  ihegDvenimentB,and  their  population,  the  district  towns,  &c.  number 
of  Muare  miles,  &c. 

XIV.  Countries  not  included  in  ^he  governments ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Knland,  Georgia,  councrj  of  tbe  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 

XV.  Honev,  weights  and  meatarei,  compared  with  those  of  tbe  other 
CO— trias  of  Europe. 

Hie  Department  for  Popular  lostruction  has  published  a  Daco-Wnllacbian 
Gtammar,bT  Stephen  Hurzella,Conncillor  of  Scale.  Though  this  language  is 
qiok«D  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia  and  Watlachia,  there  have  hitherto  been  no 
laeans  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  ofit.  The  6rst  part  contuns  a  selection  of 
pbraaas,  and  tbe  sMOnd  tbe  Giaounar. 
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Tbi  Journal  of  the  TraTeli  in  ihe  EMt  b;  the  Ute  M.  Seeizen  tuu  been  pre- 
pared for  the  prau  by  teverel  learned  mm,  and  wiit  be  edited  it  u  nod  bj 
Professor  Kruie  of  Halla, 

H.  Ebeit,  the  celebrated  Kbliogrspher  and  librarian  of  die  Ro^  IJbraij 
It  Dresden,  i»  aotr  publishing  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  CoatnbationB  to 


_jr(the  third)  has  just  appeared,  of  which  the  fbilomne  ai 

1.  A  Glance  at  Bc^emiit,  by  T.  E.  Febei^-2.  A  Trait  id  the  Character  of 
Frederic  William  I. — S.  A  Letter  of  Kiopatock — 1.  Voltaire's  Opinioa 
of  Frederic  U.  in  1740— S.  Recoilectioits  of  Beilin  in  1790,  b;  Bottver— 
6.  Printing  in  Portugal  in  the  15th  century — 7.  Oo  the  Hiitoi;  of  tbe 
Bridges  at  Dresden — 8.  Swiss  Ufe  and  Manners — 9.  Inedited  Letten  of 
Winkdmann— 10.  A  Jouniey  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  with  rematfcl  oa  tbo 
Btate  of  literature  therein  1797,  by  BotUger— 11.  Sir  Walter  Sooa  and  bis 
German  tnnsbton. 

Mr.  Hosett]^,  of  Bucharest,  who  has  been  studvine  two  yean  in  Leipii^ 
and  takes  parucnlar  pains  to  cultivate  the  Daco-WalTat^ao  Ui^uage,  is  tbe 
first  of  his  nation  who   has  made   an  attempt  to  publish  a  jounial  in  tbat 


laniuaee,  under  the  title  Leipzig  Fama  fiir  Dacien ;   the  first  ic 

which  have  already  been  pnnud  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtal,  utd  seat 

by  Mr.  Rosetly  to  nis  country, 

Inthe  second  volume  of  the  "  A  nti -Symbolic,"  lately  published  by  Vott,sotiM 
curious  particulars  of  his  own  life  are  pvea  by  the  aoinor,  together  with  amac- 
doles  ofliterary  men  in  Germany  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  amcMg 
other*  of  Heyne,  who  it  appears  wrote  reviews  of  nearly  800  woil»  during 
the  time  he  was  connected  with  various  Journals.  Voss  himself,  indepeodemly 
of  his  otherondertaklDgs,  wrote  100  dissertations,  and  every  year  about  3000 
letters  or  notes,  gave  several  coureet  of  lectures,  besides  superintending  tbe 
pecaniary  concerne  of  teveral  public  ingtitutioiu,  be.  be. 


SPAIN. 

The  Madrid  Giaiette  announces  a  Spanish  translation  of  Cohbett'a  History 
of  the  Reformation,  by  M-  Chalnmeau  de  Vemeuil,  dedicated' to  the  Infant 
Don  Francisco,  brother  of  tbe  King.  A  moat  pompous  eulogium  ii  bestowed 
on  tbe  or^nal,  "  the  production,"  lays  tbe  Gtuette,  "  of  ^  William  Cobbetl, 
which  has  produced  the  most  power&l  impression  in  &TOur  of  tbe  Catholics 
through  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire." 

M.  In^anzo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  has  lately  published  ao  order,  prohibitipg 
almost  every  description  of  books,  prayer-books  excepted,  from  entering  his  dio- 
cese. Even  work  in  a  foreign  language,  and  every  traosUtion,  and  all  tbe 
French  and  Engluh  Journals  en  maae  are  forbidden.  NotsatisSed  with  this,  be  has 
even  prohibited  his  diocesans  from  entering  the  read  ing-tooios  lately  estakjished, 
also  from  reading  the  works  of  Uorenle,  or  Sempere  on  the  revenues  of  ibe 
Church  iu  Spain.    An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  putdiAed  last  year,  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  JLiag,  baa  been  also  condemned,  tor  which  we  have  not  keaid  any 
csose  sMigned.  The  French  Minister,  oo  the  Archbishop's  iater&ience,  bu 
Teqoested  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  not  to  show  the  Joutnab 
which  they  receive  from  France. 

"  CoUeccinn  Certerai  de  Coraediat  Rtcoaidai."  Under  this  title,  and  in  16 
Tols.  it  is  intended  to  pablith  in  a  neat  aaa  correct  form  the  beat  pieces  of  the 
old  Spanish  Theatre,  since  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Eightparti  are  already 
piibHshed,  each  containing  two  plajrs,  by  toe  same  author.  The  prodnctioDS  of 
eight  different  aulhon  will  be  included ;  the  principal  are  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
deron,  Moreto,  Rosa,  and  Montalvan.  At  the  end  of  each  piece  the  Editor 
gives  a  critical  summary. 

"  Arte  de  haitar,  en  prota  y  -aeno,  por  D.  Jose  Gomez  Hermonilla,  SecK- 
taiy  to  the  Council  of  Public  Inatructioa,"  in  3  vols.  Madrid,  1896.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  work  seems,  without  any  assiniable  cause, 
to  have  been  suppressed,  (hoi^h  it  bad  been  printed  and  publi^ed  with  the 
license  of  all  the  necessary  authorities. 

The  Members  of  the  Historical  Academy  at  Madrid  are  now  eug^ed  in 
printing  the  "  Fuero  Real,"  and  several  other  works  on  legislation,  of  Alonzo 
ue  Wise,  together  with  the  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  bis  grand- 
ion.  They  are  also  preparii^  a  complete  edition  of  the  "  Historia  Nabual  y 
General  de  las  Indias,  has,  y  Tieira  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,"  by  Oonulet 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  (a  contemporary  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  whose  work  is  the  result  of  his  own  observationa 
in  America,  where  be  was  long  employed  by  the  Spanish  Government.  His 
work  contains  information  received  peisouBily  from  Columbus  himself  and  the 
first  conquerors  of  America.  The  work  of  Oviedo  is  iu  three  pacts,  of  which 
the  first  only  was  long  since  published,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 

Italian.    The  complete  -'-■■-''■'--   "- j  ■=   . ..  j__.       ■u  i.  -u j  ■.__ 

an  extensive  appendix, 

Sna  y  Portiwal,  dedicado  al  Hei 
iiiano."  Tnis  great  work  was 
originally  commenced  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  but  they  bad  not 
proceeded  in  it  beyond  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre.  Dr.  Miuano,  who 
u  also  an  academician,  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  materials  which  have 
been  collected  for  the  work,  and  has  also  obtained  more  additional  documeott, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  different  cities 
and  provinces.  Ue  has  alreadypublished  6  volumes  in  4to,  each  volume  cod- 
faiuing  more  than  400  pages.  Ine  number  of  volumes  is  not  fixed.  The  woHl 
includes  a  new  general  Map  of  Spain,  besides  many  other  maps  and  plates. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Tbe  joumqr  which  Professor  Hansteen,  of  Christiana,  has  for  some  yean 
meditated  into  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the  Mag- 
netic Poles,  is  about  to  be  performed  at  the  public  expense.  The  sum 
necessary  for  the  purpose  (4500  dollars)  has  been  granted  him  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Diet  Naturalists  and  astronomers  take  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
expedition,  of  which  Professor  Hansteen  has  received  from  all  quarters  the 
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mtwt  flittering  proofi.  Professor  knnaTi,  in  Berlin,  hu  «Sbt«d,  dtat  if  Pie- 
ftMOt  Hangteen  nill  take  his  son,  Dr.  Erman,  with  him,  he  will  not  only  mv- 
vide  him  with  th«  necetaaiy  instmmeBti,  but  also  contritmte  a  thoiuaiul  dtdlan 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

The  fint  part  of  the  "  Collection  of  the  Andent  Lam  of  Sweden,"  edited,  bj 
the  comnteiid  of  bis  Majesty,  In  Messn.  Collin  and  ScUytet,  is  now  pob- 
liahed.  Hits  first  part  contains  Uw  Code  of  Wat  Gothlmd,  with  Glotsarie*. 
Pie&oe,  8m;.  like  second  Tolnme,  containing  the  I«in  of  £ut  GotbUad,  is  in 
pcepaiuion. 


TURKEY. 

LUrary  of  the  Seraglio,  at  Cotalantinopk. — It  was  Heotoky,  of  Corfu,  wbo 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Astrakan  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
(hat  suggested  to  Gregory  Ghika,  Secretary-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  I^)cte, 
the  idea  of  examining  the  remains  of  the  libraiy  of  the  last  Greek  Emperors, 
pt^erved  in  tiie  interior  of  the  Seraglio.  His  interpreter  being  on  very  inli- 
nate  terms  with  the  eunuch  who  had  the  charge  of  the  treasury  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  library;  for  want  of  more 
valuable  MSS.  be  todi  away  the  Seiies  of  Commentaries  on  the.  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  had  a  copy  made,  and  then  restored  the  original.  Notwith- 
standing the  testimony  of  Ghika,  it  was  still  believed  that  some  (f  the  lost 
vroiks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  would  be  found- in  the  ZJbtary.  Bat 
his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  General  Sebastiani.  This  skilfiil  diplomatisi, 
when  ambassador  fivm  France  to  Constantinople,  availed  himaelf  M  the  per- 
sonal attachment  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  his  extraordiriaiy  inSueoce  over  die 
Ottoman  Ministry,  to  obtain  permissioD,  («rtiich  he  applied  for  as  the  grcuert 
bvonr,)  to  visit  mis  library.  Selim  not  only  granted  tus  request,  bat  ordered 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  treasure  to  show  the  ambassador  the  whola  of  the 
library,  and  to  offer  him,  as  a  present  &om  himself,  such  books  as  he  mi^rt 
select.  Sebastian:  carefixlly  examined  all  the  books  contained  in  the  library, 
Imt  finding  nothing  except  some  theological  MSS.  be  made  dioice  of  a  tnagtit- 
ficent  MS.  of  die  New  Testament. — Rize,  Cottrt  di  Litleralare  Gneqye- 
Modeme,  "  Ibe  Library  of  the  Sert^io  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ; 
one  of  tiie  arms  of  which  serves  as  die  antichamber.  and  the  oAer  three  with 
Ae  center  of  the  building  contain  the  books.  On  the  entrance-gale  is  an  ib- 
scriptioa  in  Arabic,  Enter  in  prnce.  The  middle  of  the  cross  is  covered  by  a 
cupola  supported  on  four  maAle  colums.  The  diree  arms  have  sii  windows, 
tfiree  above  and  three  below.  The  doors  of  the  boiA-caies  are  of  brass  wire, 
with  bolls,  and  the  seal  of  the  Ubtarian.  Ihe  books  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  with  their  edges  outside,  on  which  the  title  is  inscribed.  There  are 
1394  manuscripts,  most  of  thsm  Arabic;  also  a  few  good  Persian  and 
Turkish  authors,  but  scarcely  a  single  Greek,  I^tin  or  Hebrew  work,  that  mvf 
be  said  to  be  known,  or  of  the  least  importance.  Of  the  Eotau  then  are 
17  copies,  and  of  commentaries  on  it  143.  The  collection  of  traditions,  rda- 
Uveto  Mahomet,  forms  132  volumes,  and  there  are  324  works  on  MahomOan 
jurisprudence.  Among  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  is  preserved  the  famous  wofk 
of  Beheffer  KitvU,  in  which  the  wise  men  of  the  east  bdieve  are  inscribed  the 
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PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
FkOM  JubT   TO  OcIOBES,    1827|   IMCLD8ITX. 

THEOLOGY. 

390  BAUMGAETENCniaiiii.D.iLehrtnichderCliriMl.  Moral.   Sto.    L^ptig.   St. 
961  ETiDgelii  lecuad.   Mitihsam    versio    Frando  Sncali  IX.    nee   Don   Gotbioa 

Sec  IV.  quodiupereit.cur.  D.  J.  A.  Schmeller.     Sto.     SliMgtn.     M. 

391  Haupt,  Bibli>chc9  Caiuni-Teil-LuicoD.    8to.    QuedBab,    7i.  Ad. 

399  Bibliiclie  Rcsl   ai^d  Verbal  EncvcFopEedie,  in  Hbtor.,  Geegt.,  thjt., 

Acclueol.,  EiegeL  mid  Pnctucher  Hioiichl,  3i  Bd.  le  AbltieiJ.  N— R,  8«i. 
Ebeni.    69. 6d. 

394  Hug.  D.,  EiDleituni  In  die  Schiiften  dri  Nearn  Testimenti.    S  TM.  3te  tcA. 

and  vsnu.  AuSb|^.     Sto.     Stuttgart.     IS). 

395  Kiiche,  die  katholiichc,  boondera  in  Schleiien,  in  ihren  Gebmdietl  dargeaUllb 

TOD  einem  Kethol.  Gcistiichen,  lie  Anfi.     Sto.     AltenbUTg.     Si. 

396  KirclwniBitune,  illgemeine,  ein  Archiv  ftir  die  neoeste  GnchicMe  and  Statistik 

derchriitl.  Kirche  Jabra.  lBt7.  4lo.    Dsrvutadt.    91  ti.  Anmaa  SiHneriptiHi. 
S9T  KoBpp  D.,  Vorlctungen  iibar  die  cbriittlcbe  Glaabenilehre,  nacfa  dem  Lebtbeenff 
der  eTiiiMl.  Kircbe.   Aiu  der  hinterlaia.  Handuhrifl  benuse.  tod  D.  TUo. 
1  T<d.     Sto.     HalU.     II. 

399  Matttwi,  D.,  S;iio(w  der  i  ETangdiitm,  nebit  Eridk  ihrer  WondeieRiililiuigen, 

Bfo.    G'illiKgai.    fi.  6d. 

400  Miiiit«r,  D.,  Der  Slem  der  Weiien.  Unteriacbungen  aber  daa  Geburtijldir 

Chriad.     Bvo.     Kopenh.     e>. 

401  RoMDRiiiller  D.,Handbuch  der  Bibliscbea  AltDrtbamikunde,  &c  ti  Bd.  «r  I^ieJ. 

Sto.     Leifog,     lis. 
401  Scbolia  in  Velui  Teitamentom,  Pars  VH.  Vol.  1.  (n  anb  tllnb 

FrapbetK  minorei.  Vol.  1.)  Hoteu  e(  Joel,  £dit  Ids,  auct  et  emeOd.     Sto, 

Lipt.    9a. 
403 Idem  liber.  Pars  VII.  VdL  1,  (Propbets  mlnorei.  Vol.  1.)  Anw*. 

Obadiu,  el  JoDU.     Edit.  Ida,  auct.  et  emend.     Sto.     Ibid.     8s. 
404 Idem  liber,  Part  VIU.  VoL  t.   Jeremia  Vatidnia  et  Hirud, 

Lat.  Tcrtit  el  annot.  perp.  Vol.  Idum.     Bvo.     Ibid.     13>. 

405  Totamenlum  Norom.  Gnsc^,  Teitoni  ad  fid.  cod.  renioii.  et  patiDm  receni.  et 

lect.  Tariel.adj.D.J.J.Grie>bacb.  Vol.1.  Quatnor  EnangeUa  conpl.  Edit.  Sa, 
emend,  et  aocl.  c.  D.  Scbuli.    Bid.    Berotini.    ITt.  6d. 

406  Tholuck,  D.,  CommCDtoT  lu  dem  EiangeRo  Jobannia.    Sfo.    HsaiAuif .    7*.  6i. 

407  (EoTrca  Ciioiaiea  de  Canllnal  Maorj.     5  torn.     Svo.     Paiii.     II.  Si. 

408  Beni.  Constant,  De-la  Rclieion,  cansiderfe  dani  H  lource,  lea  funnel,  Ct  Ml 

diTeloppemnu.     Tom.  III.     8to.     Parii.     lOi.  6d. 

409  De  Boulogne,  £T&]oe  de  Troves,  Mflanget  de  Religion,  de  Critique,  el  de  Utl^- 

ralnre.     Tom.  I.     Gro.     Parii.     10a.  ed. 

410  Cbarie*  Coqaerel,  Lettn  i  U .  0*£gger,  premier  VIcaire  demiMionaJre  de  l^gEw 

■uttropolitaine  de  Paris,  nu  nue  profaaiioD  g^D^iale  de  toate  I'EgliK  Frotea- 
tanle.     Sto.     PtU.     3s. 

411  SaiDl>  Bible  de  Veitce,  en  I«tin  et  en  FriDfaia,  avecdel  Notea  titt^niiea.  critiqnea 

et  blttntiqaei,  del  prefacei  et  de  diaaerutiona,  tirtea  dn  Commentaiie  de 
Cutmet,  de  Seiionea,  de  Vence  el  del  aatrea  auleura  lea  ptna  ceUbiei,  poor 
racililer  nntelligencD  de  I'Ectilure  Sainle.  iJirtfAu  d'an  Allat  tt  dt  Carta 
CcDgrnpUfiies.  Cinqateme  ediliun,  rCTue  el  aaamenUe  d'nn  grand  aambra  da 
Nulca,  par  H.  Drach,  rabin  cooTert),  &c  Tom.  I.  el  U.  Sto.  Pa^ 
(,Tcbt  computed  in  t5ri>lt„vi^»*t«AUat.)    &ch  10a,  6d. 
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41f  SunU  Biblr,  iTec  Due  tndDetioD  Fnnpwte  en  forme  de  pumpbnM^  pat  le  ifi^iual 
pire  de  Carriircii  et  l«  Conimentiuiei  de  Menochiiu  de  U  Compagiua  lie 
Jeiui.     Tow.  XTL—XV.  (el  dernier).     LgoR  et  Ptrii.     each  lOt.  66, 

415  Folgentii  CunilJul  Ttwola^m  ntanlii  oaireiH  in  Compeadiom  ndacta.  S  torn. 
8*0.     Vtnetiii. 

414  Luny,  R.  P.  Appaistui  Bibltcni, aire  UuioducliD  ad  Suxam  Scriptuna^   tam 

cluiui  runi  fBCiiim  intelligradani.     3  ton).     Bto.     Pcneliii.     15i. 

415  Oni,  Cudioale,  Sloria  Ecletiutin.    Vol.  4t.  cootiiiaite  I'indice  genenle  deQ' 

Open.     Sto.     CcHnio.     6>. 
4ie  CoDTeiiliDD  entn  S.  H,   le  Roi  dea  Payt  Bu  el  S.  S.  Leon  XIL  Sgoiiieia 
Poalife.    IBmo.    SruxeUtt.    !■•  fid. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

417  Fem-det-Rocbetlca,  Etpiit  de  h  Jurupnideoce  ioedile  du  Consd  d'  EbU,  «um  le 

Conaalsl  ■(  TEnpire.     I  Tofi.     8vo.     Parb.     ISs. 
41B  Guichaid  et  Dubochet,  Mmufl  du  Jur£,  ou  Eipmitiosde  L&  LegiittCare  CiiauDeUe, 

dam  lei  rapport)  aiec  lei  ronctioiis  de  Jur6,  &c     8to.     Pani.     10a.  6d. 
419  Onolu,  Explication  dr>  iQstitute*  de  Ji-^~'—  — ''-  •— ■-  -•■  i-  >.-i.,->i~ 

tegard.    Tom.  I.  en  S  parliea, 
4te  Banin  Cbulei  de  Msneaa,  Cam 

Lapag.     IL  4«. 
411  Rogron,  Cods  d'  Initnicrioii  Crimineile  expliqa£a  par  set  motir*  et  par  da 

eiemplea.     Bvo.     Firii.     Itt. 
4tt  Boiinj,  De  la  Magiilnture  dani  aei  rapporta  a*ec  la  tiberl£  de  la  Freue  et  la 

Libert^  lodiTidaelle.     8to.     Pont.     7i.  6d. 
439  SaintEdniE.DictiunnaiiTdelBFenalii^daniUuteileapaniea  dn  Monds  cofmae. 

Tom.  Ill,  (lirndson  IS  a  18.)     Bio.     Farif.     II.  la. 

414  Local,  Du  Sjaleme  P^l  et  du  Sytlene  r^preatif  en  g£n£ral ;  de  la  P«iic  de 

Uort  en  pirliciilier  ;  OuvragecoaronuS  a  G6iSve  elaParU.   8*o.   Parta.   Ifa. 

415  Cauan  FoUtiqnea  Ctiebrra  du  XlXtne  Sikle.     Tom.  UI.     Bvo.     Por^     9%. 
4(6  Code  Fatmlier,  aiec  TEjipoai  dei  molira,  la  diienasion  dea  deal  chambrEt.  tu,  Itc 

8vo.     Fsru.     10a.  tid. 
4S7  Lea  Six  Codea  en  MiDiatani.     3tmo.     Poria.    7s.  Gd. 
4CB  Bacueil  g&ieial  de>  Auciennes  IaIj  Fianf^iei  denula  I'ln  310,  jnsqu'  1  la  Revo- 

lutkm  de  1789.    Par  M.M.  JoDidui,  launbert,  &c.    Tam.XI.etXIL  SVob. 

8.O.     Paria.     IB., 

Loaia  XVI.     Tom.  V.  et  VI.     8nj.     Porn. 


430  Inititatea  de  Gaiui,  lecemnieiitdecouTerte  dam  an  Palimpaeate  de  h  biblioOwqae 

da  Clia^utrede  Veronc,  ettrad.  liiFianfaii.    Par  BouleL  8ni.  Poru,    10i.6d. 
4S1  Locri,  U  Leglalallon  Cirile,  Commerciile  et  Crimineile  de  la  France.    Tom.  9. 
9,  10.    Bvo.    Poria.    each  lOi.  6d, 

431  Failliel,  Dictionnaire  Univenel  de  Droit  Fran^aia.     Tom.  IV.  t  parties.     Stol 

Pari.,     (To  KHiiiity  SI  ParU  »r  16  TbU.)     ISa, 
4S3  SeieatK,  Dei  Loii  ^enalei  conaidfifes  comnie  moyena  de  represiion.     Bra. 
finmUn.    7s. 

434  Aaaen,  van,  Aduotatio  ad  laititutionum   Gaji  CommenUrioa.     liber  1.     Bid. 

Lu^,  £iit,     5a. 

435  Broaker,  HaleGeai  ob  fugim  e  carcere  graiilei  ponieDdua  eat?  IKii.  Phika-juidica. 

8(0.     Rijumum^.     ta,  fid. 

436  Bennicke,  Frincipta  juris  dviUa  RomaDO-Gemianici  el  Saionid  Regti,  in  na.  jafti 

atnd.    8!o.    Lipi.    7s,  6d. 
437*  Docpetiaux,  De  U  Peioe  de  Hort.     Bvo,     Bnatlla. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS.  EDUCATION. 

437  Ootbe'a  Fbitoaophie,  oder  adne  Ideen  iiber  Leben,  IJebe,  Ehe.  etc.  von  D.  Scliala. 

7  Bde.    Itimo.     Hamburg.     II.  3s. 

438  Tbierach,  F.,  Uber  gelehrte  Schnlen.    tr  Bd.  1,  1,  3*  Abth.    8n>.  aattoart.  9(. 

439  H».  CedUe  de  Lona  Folliera,  De  I'Educatiim  dea  Famma,  on  Hoyraa  de  lea 

laire  coniribuer  i  la  felicity  pnblique,  Sec.    Svo.    Pinit,    7a.  ed. 
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MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  CHEMISTRY. 

440  tUnaeD.Aiutiihrl,  Metbodcnmit  dem  FcimihoferKheii  Beliomeier  Beobachtou- 

gen  inmstcllen.     4(0.     Gutlia.     Its. 

441  Stnit,  Ueber  dei  Dnppelalcme.     4to.     Darpat,     5i. 

44*  VegB,  Laprithni.  bigon.  Hudbocli,     70  Anfl.    4tii.     Ltipiig.     61.  6d. 

443  Maria,  Lehrbuch  der  AitUIcriewiurnichift,  mit  44  Knprert     Gr.  (oU     Lf  !pi. 

444  Bcncrini,  Lehrbncli  d.  Chemic.     »r  Bd.     t*  Ablb.   8to.     Drodtn.     ll.  Si. 
445 ,  Jahrribericht  iiber  die  (brtochritta  der  phjdicbeii  Wls«»idi«fieu. 

6  Jehrg.     8to.     rilnngen.     7i.  ed, 
446  Schabartb,  D.,  Jjdirbocli  del  tlieorct.  Cbeniie.  Se  tern,  Au9g.  8vo.  Berlin.  18*. 
417  Marqaii  de  Laplace,  Sappl^meat  aa  Vme  Volume  deTnil6  de  Mteaniqae  Celeite. 

4lo.     Foni.     4a.  Ed. 

448  Bcrieliui,    De  J'Analjae  dei  Corps  inorganiques,  trad,   de  I'AUemaiid.     Sto. 

449  Delambre,  Hutoire  de  rAstnmomie  au  XVTIIe  Sfcle.    Publi£e  par  M.  Matbku. 

tto.    Pom.    11. 1«).  ed. 

450  Puiuaal,  SuppUmeat  au  Trul£  de  Gtodeiie.    4tD.    Pari*. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

451  Desconrtili,  Flora  Fitlomqne  et  Medicals   dei  Antiltei.     livTUMni  74 — 80. 

8to.     Font, .  Ftg.  caloT.     ewh  Si. 
451  Saint  Hilaire,  &c..  Flora  Braailin  UnridioinJu.    FaMdc  VT.    4to.    Fg.    Porii, 
II.  ll.     Folio.'    fig.  color.  41.  4). 

453  Doponchel,  Hiatoire  Natuielle  del  LepidaptBies  Noctiunia  de  Fnoce.     Toou. 

ni.     ISliTniaoiu.     8110.     Fig.  color.     Parii.     eacb  4i.  6d. 

454  Dictionnaiie  de*  Sdencei  NatureUea.    Tom.  XLVIIl— L.    3  lol.  8to.    PsHf. 

eacb    lOi.     Placchea,  cahien  4S— 50,   each  Ti.;    or  coloared,  each   ll  Ii. 

Purtraiti  de*  Nstaialiitei,  cahier  1 
Dapen«j,  Vojiige  aulour  da  Mood 

aion;  Zoolopo.    IV.  M  V.  Ii»nu» _  .. 

4$6  Table  dei  Annale*  du  Hiuinm  d'UiibHTe  Natarelle  (on  Tom.  XXI.  de  ct 

rage.)     4ta.     Pirit.     ISi.     Vel.  paper,  SDs. 
4ST  MoqunTaadoa,  Monopaiihie  de  la  Famille  dei  Hlrodiniea.    4lo.    Fig.  Pork. 

iSt. 

458  Euai  lai  tea  dedoaUemcDS,  on  muldplicatiaiu  d'orguiei  dan* 

lei  Vrgetaui.     4lo.     Parit.    3a.  ed. 

459  Duhunel  dn  Monceao,  TraiU  dea  Arbre*  Frnilien.     Noovelle  edidon  par  Foileaa 

el  Tucpin.     LivraiHii  XUI~XLIV.    Folic.     Ilg.  color.    ParU.    nch  tl.  I*. 

460  BedoDti,  Choii  dea  plat  bellei  flenra  priies  dani  (Ufferente*  bmiltei  du  nem 

ligttal,  3ic    UrnaooM  III.  IV.    4to.    FIfl.  color.    Poril.    ewJi  ISa.    FoL 
each  ll.  161. 

461  IHcdcDiialre  Clai^oe  d'Hiitoire  Ifatarelle,  par  MH.  Audouiil,  Bourdon,  &c. 

Dirigi  par  Bor;  de  St.  Vincent.    Tom.  XlL    8(0.    Pari*,    14a.    Planchea, 

cahiar  11,  Sto.  6>.',  color.  8to.  9i. 
361  Taiiac,  Flore  des  Ajitiliek    Tom.  IV.  Lintiion  III.    Fol.    Poril.    Ftg.  Color. 

11.  ffa. 
469  Lactpede,  Hiitoh«  Naiarelle  de  f Homme,  pTCcMfe  de  nn  t\ogi  Mitoriqne,  pai 

M.  leBiroo  Cuvier.     Bro.     Parit.     9a. 

464  Frevdaet,  Vojage  autonr  dn  Uoode.    5e  pailie ;  Botanique.    V  llTraiioa.   FoL 

Poril.    Fig.    18*. 

465  DBperrej,  Vojace  antonr  du  Moode.     lenpaiUe;  Botanique.     lece  livTUMHi. 

Fol.     Pari*.    Fig.  color.     IBi. 

466  CaTolean,  {Enolope  Fran^aiae,  on  Statiilique  de  too*  Ici  lifmoblei  et  de  toalei 

lea  boluooa  vlneiues  et  a|HiilDeaiei  de  la  France.    Svo.     Porii.    9i. 

467  Riuo,  Blitoire  Natorelle  dei  principalet  productloni  de  I'EarDpe  Mfridiouale. 

Ton.  n.  III.  V.  (et  dernier.)     8to.     Parii.     eacti  ll. 

468  Temminek,    NoUTean  Becaeii   de>  Flancbei  ColDriiei   d'Oiieiai.      Umiion 

LXXIV.    4*0.    Farif.    Ro.  color.  15*.    Fol.  ll.  la. 
449  Eiit^dopedie  Metbodiqae;  Hutoiie  Natnrelle  dea  Yen.    Tom.  H.    Me  pwtie. 
4to.    Parit.    151. 
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470  Vaacher,  MoiKvlBpliiedeaOiobwidKa.    4ta.    gif.    Gokm.    I9i.;  oolor.  IBi. 

471  Werticr,  AtiMrteiOiwnuid'Euiope.     Livni»ii  VI.     8td.     Fig,     Pont.  Flim. 

each  5i.  ;  colaured,  lOt. 

475  Nacori.  Flora  Veneu  diiposU  Kcondo  i1   Stslfius  Uaneano.    Vol.  II.     4tD. 

473  Berlolonli,  J.,  Prolcctionei  Rci  HeriiBne.    8io.    Btnen. 

474  Atlu  IQ  del  ReiK  im  NiinlllkcD  Afrlka  von  E.  lUippel,  lie  AbOieiL  Zoologif. 

Fol,  mit  color.  Knpf.     1,  t  HefL     Fronyiirt.     11.  S». 
479  Bencliai.  Jabreibericbliibei  die  forUcbiitreder  Phjs.  Wiunucliarieii.  6  Jab^. 
8to.     riiiingcn.     7l.  ed. 

476  FJoia,  Botaniiche  Zeitung,  10  Jabcg.     18tt.     Sto.     Rrgtna.     ISi. 

477  Froiiep,  D.,  Notlien  ana  dem  Gebiete  der  Nitur  and  Heilkondc.     ir,  iT  Bd. 

4to.      Wtaur.     IL 

478  GartcDKitung,  aUgein.  DenlKlie,  5  Jabrg.    I8t7.    7k  6d. 

479  GjllcDbal,  loKcU  Sitedca.    Ton.  I.  Part  IV.    Bto,    lift.     ISs. 

480  Sdni^eger,  D.,  Jafarbuch  der  Cbnaie  uod  Fb^sik  all  eine  Zcitachrirt  da  Vereini 

iDi    Verbreituag  von  NaturkeiiQlntu.     19—31   Baud.     4  Hcfte,  mit  KuaL 
8yo.     HalU.     fl. 

481  Kr]ei,  Von  den  Unachen  der  Ecdbetien,  mid  nn  den  MagnetJiciien  En^oit- 


wey  i>rriu<:brifl«i,  mil  Kupf. 
I,  D.,  DantelJunK    neuer    odei 
Originalen  herwiag.     1  Uefi.  /ol.  mit  5  Kupf.   'Bcrln.     da. 


481  Uchinuteln,  D.,  DantelJunK    neuer    oder  treotg  bckamitrr  Saagelbioc   nacb 


4S3  linnt,  Sjalena  Vegelabilium.    Edit  IG.    Tot.IV.   ParaI.etIL     Cum  pas- 

leriores,  Clauii  (4.     8to.     Oatlingt.     11.  la. 
4M  Maiimitian,   Printa  TOn  Neuwinj,  A-bbilduogcn  znr  NalurgeKhkble  BranlioH. 

lOCelJef.  (bl.  mil6Kupf.     Raj.  ful.      IPeincr.     11. 

485  Neei  Van  Eaenbeck,  Bncbreibungdcr  DeuKclieD  BrombecnuSacbe,  Babi  Genna- 

□icl.     Ba  Heft.  Ibl.  mit  Ilium.  Knpf.     Elber/cld.     Ifta. 

486  Oho,  D.,  Die  galtaoiufae  Ketle  luMfaeautrKl  beaibeJCet.     8td.     Bcrliiu     7a. 
4B7  Sommerfelt,  Plantarum  Crjptogam.  N'orTegicanm.    Cent.   1.  f^   Chruitanc. 

IMS.    11.  111.  6d. 

—  Sapplementora  Flore  LapponicB,  qnam  edit.  D.  WahlEnherg,  c.  tab. 


Kitmberg,    9». 

490  ^Vagler,  D.,  Sjitenw  Ariam.     Para 

491  Than,  Entomolagbcbci  Arebii,  mit.  J 
491*  Bibiioieca  Afraria,  o  iia  Raccolia  i 

dilDr.'G.UorelU.    Tam.I.— V.    Ibuo.    Btlanci.  Ti.  escb. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  fcc. 
401  Hnneleld,  D.,  Phj>kiia^iM:he  Oiemie  -dei  meiiK^lidwn  Orgiakmm,  aa  Be- 
fbrderui^  d.  Fhytiulagie  u.  Hrdicln.  3  Thiel,  8vo.     Jjtifaig,     9s.  , 

493  Bakkf  r,  G.>  de  natDra  Honilnit,  liber  elementariua.    Pan  1.    Geneialieia  ciaiL 

doclriiiK  capilB.    6va    GroaiMfc     19s.  6d. 

494  Benedict,  D.,  Oarsleiiung  der  Lehre  voo  den  Veriunden.     Sro.     Ld/m.     16*. 
499  Bock,  D.,  Die  EiicLeamarkioercen,  inf  7  KapfeO.  vm  Hartilii  und  Sctacatar 

nebit  Teit.     Ro;ul  foL     Lidptig.     Colorht,  31.  10k 

496  Brandt,  D.,  Daralelloiig  der  Tbien  die  in  dei  AiandwiaieDacliaft  in  PUMh 

kommen.     la  Heft,  coiorirt.     4co.     Berlin.     7i.  6d, 

497  Canii,   D.,    MaiitenugHareln    aor  leigieioheiiden   Autoaiio.     UA.  IL  iaL 

498  Gutit,D.,  Aiiatom.  AbbildungenderHaui^umthiete.  file  Lief.  fol.  &rl(it.  Mb 

499  Hergennthrr.D.SjatemderallgemeinenHeilDngilebre.  lOde.  8*0.  )V>rA  11. 

500  Heaae,  D.,  iiber  dir  Erweiehung  dv  Cewebe  und  OrgaM  dea  menachlic^  KSi> 


Ltiptig.    5i. 
Uperum  JUediconm  GrBcomm  owe  extant,  Ji^dit.  cnr. 
XUL    (Uareni  Opera,  Tom.  XUI.)     B*o.     Lipt.     t]. 


601  Onrum  Mediconm  Graicoram  quic  extant,  £dit.  cnr.  D.  C.  G.  Kiihik     Vol 


Idem  liber.     Val.XXIU.    (Hiffocraiia  t^pm  muih.  Iga.  lU.)    : 

Z^    ll.  5>. 


PubOtJied  <m  the  Qmtment.  07 1 

SOS    mill,  n.  rt  Mil  mil  I  III  riiiiwliiii.  nMMliiiiii  iln  liwl  TnjUminiiTrniliii    Snw 

so*  Ffaff,  de  gnvidiUla  in  Satuluilia  oteri  tea  ioteMib'alL    4to.    Ljpt.  cmi  (ai.   Si. 

SOS  Scriptorom  flmirm d«  Pmi   Hadica  nanniiUDr.  Open  eoUrcfa.    VoL  I. 

(etiam  mb  titnio  Th.  Sjdenburf  Open  nniicna  medica),  mr.  Knbo.    lion. 
lipL    161. 

Vol.  II.  CB»gB«  Opera.    Tom.  L)    lino.    I6U.    8(. 

Vol.  IV.    Morgagni  de  Sedibui.    Tom.  L    Unm.    IHd.    8i. 

006  Kinon,  D.,  ober  den  SobUiut  und  die  Liiuiktjonskur.    Sio.    Bonhtrf.    7(.  6d. 

S07  Wolnwr,  D.,  liber  die  Few,  mit  Vonede  <roD  HnfeluMl.    ero.'    Berlin.    7i.  6d. 

SOB  RouMean,  L.  F.  E.  Anataniie  Compart  du  Sjitline  Dentaire,  cbex  t'UoouDe  et 

chei  tea  pruidpaDi:  Animaui,  avec  30  Ptinchei  dcuinfia  par  Wenier.     IJT- 

niwtu  1,  t,  3,  gr.  in  Bto.     P4int.     (To  OHuUt  of  5  liTriinni.)     each  9i. 

509  CloqaDt,  Jala,  Autamie  de  rUomnie,  on  DeiciipUoa  e(  FignmUtbognphiie* 

de  toulca  lei  Parltci  du  CoqM  Humdn.     Livrauoii  30  i  53,  In  iolio.     Farb. 
each  (lo  cooabt  of  40  liTniMaii)  ISi. 

510  Maniwl  d'Anatooui  deacriptire  da  Corpa  Hnmain.    linauoDi  II  i  C5. 

Uo.    Porib    each  «§.  coloored  lOi.  6d. 

511  Majgrier,  NouTciUea  Demoiutntioiu  d'Aocoocbeoieiu.    lirniioa  XX,  et  4er- 

DMre,  arte  le  portait  de  raumi.    Folio.    Porli.    Bi. 

Tbe  noik  complete  iu  1  Tolmne.  piice  5l.  5i-  In  boaidi. 
Sll  LafoDt-Gouii,  De  I'&at  prfaiCDt  de*  Hommo,  ooittidirit  kmu  la  rappoil  mMieaL 
aro.     PariL 

513  Paillard,  Traiii  dea  Apontraotea,  on  Detcriptlan  Complete  de* 

fibream  dcugnin  aoui  ce  Dom,  Ice    8to.    Parii.    5a. 

514  Beneefa,  Enmen-G&ibal  de*  ConnaiiMnoe*  de  la  Natan 

leor  traiteneot  da  lei  Ancina  et  lea  Uodenie*.    Gto.    Potu.    10*.  fid. 

MS  Hoffbaner,  Utdecine  L^le  niatioe  am  AU^nt*  et  aai  SonnU-moeU,  od  le>  low 

appHquiMaudcionlnadennteUigeDcai  trad.de  Tallemand.   8to.  Porii.  di. 

516  BKneildelUmoitetdeUiilediw.deClunuirieetdaPhannacielfiliUin.  Tom, 

XXIL    8*0.    Parii.    9*. 

517  DktieDa^redaMUeciiM.    Tom.  XIX.    Sra.    Parit.    l(ta. 

518  SatM;,  Eiwi  inr  le*  Mahdlei  de  raicille  lateme,    Bn>.    Poru.    7i.6d. 

519  Encjdopedn  Helbodique ;  Uidedoa.  Tom.  XIL  leie  pinie.  4lo.    Parit.   15a. 
510  VilteneuTe,  Himoiie  Hitturiqua  inr  I'^mptoi  du  Sei([le  Ergolfi  pour  accflircr  on 

diletmiiier  I'accoBchemeol  ou  la  delifrance,  dana  1«  eai  d'iuertie  de  la  laarrirr 

Sto.    Parii.    5i. 
591  Deieijje,  ClmiqoedelalfaladieSjpbilitiqDe,  Linaiion  VUL    4to.    fi^  ec4or. 

Porit    ISi. 
5tf  Giraid,  Traiii  de*  Ueraie*  Ingaiualei  dana  te  Cbenl  et  antm  Monodactjlea. 

4to.    Peril.    iLl*. 
5t3  Dcaootutik,  D«*  Cbampignooi  comettlblei,  Hupoct*  et  Tfaiencni.    liTnlioa  t 

elt.     8va.     Fig.  color.     Pont.    *ach  4*.  ed. 
514  Idoient,  tUanint  eiidkatili  de>  TabJeaui  Sjrnoptiqnn  d'AnaUme  Fbjdolo. 

gique.    Senw  IJnauoa,  in  Bto.  and  in  folio.    Parii.    each  li.  fid. 
SU'Uucaiml,  P.,  Anatomis  UuinriB  Faic  4ai.  eibibeoi  Ggma  qoartam,  tribM 

(abui*  cootprebenmn,  kd  itrsti  •econdi  radem  aTenam,  nac  Doo  Viteeiam 

Tab.  lertiani  el  qoirtaoi,     Fol.  ad,     Ptiii.     151,  15*. 

516  Scarpa,  A.,  DeAnalome  etPatbologiaOanDnconuiKntBriL    4lo.    7TeiiiJ.c5. 

tab.    11.  lOf. 

517  Pacini,  D.,  Lettcre  al  A.  Scarpa.    Sulla  laccrauone  della  criitalloide  anteiiora. 

InlotiKi  ad  un  anaurinw  delf  arteria  tornciea.    Sopra  ana  doppia  pupilla. 

4u>.     Lkcbo.     C.  4.  lav. 
Stt  Swiuar,  Da  Oallomm  CUmrsIa  ObKrrationam  Sjlloge.    8to.    I«fd.  Bat. 

10*.  fid. 
919  Itartini,  Lbboim  di  Finolo^    3  toI*.  Bro.    TariM.    IL  10*. 

530  Uttere  CItnicbc  di  Oiamb^tiatt  Bellini  Toicaoo.    8to.    SangB. 

531  taddel.  Fainocopes  generale  lolle  bui  della  cUrniaa  fkmacdagica,  o  elctBenU 

delk  fumoBolapa  chimiM.    VoL  IIL    8n>.    inme.    I0i.6d. 
VOL.  1.  NO.  II.  X  X 
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M18QBLLANEOU8  ARTS  AND  SCIGNCfiS. 

I,  Ice:    ISdm.    Kg. 

533  Blacbelfe,  Tralli  tliCorique  et  (mtique  du  Blinctiiment  ia  UMa  de  lin,  & 

Cb«inM,  et  de  Colon.    8to.    Fig.     Porii.     Ml.  6d, 

534  Dufrenaj  «t  Elie  de  BtBumoiil,  Vovigi  Metallurgi^uc  eo  An^lerre,  on  Bccoal 
.   de  HitQoiresfurlf  giKment,  IVxploitBtioDel  le  tnttcmcnt  dn  minfnni  d'^taiD, 

de  cuWre,  di  floaib,  de  zing,  et  de  fer,  dim  Ik  Cruide  Biclagne.    Bra.  aMc 

.Jllot  in  41d.     Porii.     IB:. 
^  Code  Gourmand,  Manuel  complat  de  Oailronamie.     180.     Pv^     4i.  6d. 
536  Leudu.  La  Cliimie  appKqaie  a  U  canienratioD  dei  Sobttancei  AGmentBiie*.  on 

Minuel  complet  doalleuigei.  Sec.  tnd.  de  fAlIemand  parBaloi.  Itmo.  Fmit. 

7i.  6d. 
5ST  Pelonie,  L'Art  du  Maitre  dei  forgei,  ou  Tnllt  (beorlque  et 

tiba  du  fer,  et  de  ies  applications  am  dlObreos  ^geoi  de  [■ 

Aita,     I  *4L     llmo.     Porii.     lU. 
53b  L'Art  d'Horlogerleeiiieignf  en  30  le^ona,  od   ^anud  complet  d'Huloger,  ttt 

par  un  lacien  Utje  de  Bregoet,  gros  vol.  in  IIrio.     Pin'f.     18*. 
339  Voyage  dam  U  Coar  du  Loutre,  ou  Guide  de  robserislcut  t  Teiparftiai  do 

produita  de  I'fuduilrie  Francaiie,  annfe  lSt7,  t  partiei.    iBo.    4*. 

510  Bmch,  J.  W.,  Die  beite  und  woUfdlste  Feueruogian  Dacb  eisem  iieoea  SjUbm 

gr.  fol.  mit  to  Knpf.    Fnatkfvrt.    IL  1(. 

FINE  AETS. 

511  Doinw,  D.  Vr.,  die  Denkraale  Oerauabdior  nnd  RSniiacber  Zeit.    Bor.  fcL  Btr- 

Im.    SBend.     31. 
Ht  Uiiller,  Entwiirfe  anigefubrter  Dad  inr  AmTdhruog  boitininiter  Gebaude.  t  Heft. 

Fol.     DnrnuUdt.     Ti. 
543  Eb«r)iaid,  Aliertiiiimer  von  Attikn,  9e,  4e,  U«f.     Fol.     Donul.     eadi  7*. 
M«  BilderOaleiieirnBelTedervinffleii.  OalerieInipeiuledeVieuepvHni,oifc. 

39—43.    4to.     Wien.    e«h  IOl 

545  Blarcelll,  Deile  leiKie  degll  Spettacolt  Roimni,  DiwerUaiotie  imftm.   9m, 

Sfifonn. 

546  Gnida  al  Mnieti  Inpidario  Veronete.    Ton.  I.  can  lu.  in  rame.    4iol     Fui— . 
S4f  Visconti,  Opera  thHg  ItBliuie  e  Fnuiceii  raccolte  e  pabblkate  ptx  cnia  dd  D. 

L*bD9.    Vol.1.    FaK.  1. 1[.  Ill,  conui.    MOam. 
54A  Manaiuentn,  il,,a  CKnoiaerelto  in  Veneiia.     4to.  con  mne.      VenaU.     Xa. 
549  lugbiranii,  F.  datleria  Omer^ca,  o  RaccolM  di   Momimenti  Antidn,  per  mtiht 

»f\a  itndio  dell'  liiade  e  dell'  Odiuea.     Bto.     PioaLmo.     Fax.  I.— V.    ach 

tt.  6d. 
IKlto,  in  4ta.  3k  6d. 

590  Finn  delta  Dacaie  Galleiia  Partnense  intagliate  nella  ficnola  di  J.  TcncU  et  A. 

luc    Fol.     Faac.  1.  con  5  tnr.      Pnrni^  n' tipi  Boianiaiii. 

591  Validier  e  Feoli,  Raccolta  dalle  piil  iuiigni  fabbncbe  di  Ronu  sntica  e  ine  adj*- 

ceme.     Fol.  atlant.     Faic.  I.  to  VU.     flono.    »cb  IL  Ilk  ed. 
S5t  Vedpte  ptttoreKhedetlaToicana,  STok     16o.    Pirerar.     81U  Hates.     iL  la. 
553  Vicomte  de  LaionBDne,  Album  Piltoreuiue  de  la  Fitgate  laThelit,  et  de  laCmetfei 


£54  Luuon,  MDonment  AnllquFi  et  Modecnea  de  la  Sirile,  et  Cbi 
et  anlrea  edilieei  do  Napln.  LWraiioa  L,  Fol.  <To  col 
Parii.     9i,  each. 

555  ChampDllian  le  jeane,  Ftmtlieon  E^yptien,  Collection  del 

riquei  de  I'andenne  Eerpte,  d'aprts  lei  nionaineni,  anc   on  leilB  exfSa^ 
XiTraiion  XII.     4to.     Fig.    color,     Pdrii.      ]5s. 

556  HttloifetZanlb.Architeclure  Antique  deUSicile.  EiTraimi  II.  HL  et  IV.  ft 

Pxrli.  (To  eoQsiit  of  30  livraiionk)  ew:b  ISi. 

5W ,  Architectara  Modenie  de  la  Sictk.   Uvruwn  X.  H.  U  Pan 

(To  copiifiof  18  lirraiaoni.)  eocb  Ti.  6d, 


PaihshM  M  fbe  Omtinent.  673  . 

S58  OaIai>IiHognp(Ue(HtTBUenkdBS.A.R.  Hbr.  M  Dk  d'OAfh^  )>Ubfite 
.pnHU-VabwE  et  «Mi>D(.  LirniKiiu  XXX^XXXIV.  Fok  PMi;  (T« 
coDiiit  0F6O  liiniioni.)     rach  IL  ]•. 

M9  MUteit«Itln«r*irePitliiniqiiEdaFtea*BHDdMaet<k<pirde*klsi«)eidarAMF' 
riqae  do  Iford,  d'lpr^.lct  daHnu  origionx  fTu  int  In  lieiiii  Mthognipb. 
UrnbUnVl.     IbL     fhra.     ^o  eanntt  of  13  Kf BmmiU.)     Mdi  li.  ti. 

SOO  Moiia  Rojkl  da  fnoce,  ou  Colkction  gniia  da  cteri-d'ooTre  de  Pciotve  ct  dc 
Scatptnre  dont  it  I'eil  oiridil  dwai*  la  nttaundoni  pablij  pu  Htbbi  Venn 
FilM.  Umiwoi  V~VQI:  Pan.  (To  eouiit  of  M  liTnuoos.)  Mtb,iii 
ft*o.  Ijti.  vtOxm  fofer,  iL  It.  In  4Iiih  «nnil  la  iMlrc,  IL  la^  ImJiapofcr, 
tl  I). 


Ml  Vdm  FMenKnutfliihiigifkHtl)  du  prinapini  dulMai  «t  de*  Mu>6tit  de 
pbiMDce  d«  Enilrom  de  Pui>  H  dta  dcpatuuftau  liiuaUDiii  VL  i  XXT. 
Rd. .  iWto.    (To  coinM  of  H  bnslioin.)    tmk  A  U. 
56S  bognphie  dn  HodniKa  Cfljbn.    Lni^wo  lU.  n'.  T.  VL  Ib  «».    Porb. 

56S  CathedHki  n«(UM  dodnia  d'api«a  BUnn  el  tiboswhifics  pkr  Cbipn*, 
Xt.  HmboM.  (Slrutowr.)    IbL    Pant.    9*. 

'      '"'  I   Recncil   Iconbgraptaiqac  dtW  Etn&gen  la  plu 

.     to\'.     Pant.     15*. 
S65  CiKbttt,  Oakrie  da  Pdotnt,  od  Collection  d*  Ponnita  dM  PEihtm  In  ploi 

cilebrii,&c    Ufraimi  XIX.  XX.    fdl.   ITorn.    eullll.li. 
166  OhiAnay,  Vdei  dfc>  CMe^  da  Franoc  dahi  I'Ottn  ct  da*>  U  Htfditartutak 
decritej  par  Jtrnj-.   linabon  IX.    Fal.    (To  eaiinilDf  Ift'lUnboai.)    Pork 

tta  Blodei  pregmrfia  da  Thn  da  Cfaiaele  pcnnt  i  Uilia  par  I^oaud  dk  Vinci. 

Ktbog.  par  Delexir.    FoL     PMi.   IL  Tu 
MB  Boodafet, Trti(6 ftieoriqu  tl  pratique  de  I'Art  d«  BUr.    TMo.I.    «to..-  Rf^ 

Porit.    IL  lOt. 
SIS  lUbonil,  AppUMtkin  da  la  PtnpoBtiTe  Uaaaire  am  mu  du  dMln,  pablllB  pm. 

Chapnit.     4to.     itcc  bi  Fig.     Pari).     SI.  lOr. 
Sra  Mclli^  VaTaga  FitMnooe  datia  U  YjteUbca  nanpaitai  el  In  departtiamt 

adJoeeDL     llnaiKw  VL  in  oUona  M.     Poru.     II.  K 
57i  OaleiiedeS.  A.It.Uad>iiietaDiKhn*edeBenl.  IJTiaiiaoXXVIU.  fal.  Fig. 

Pn*;    11.5*. 
97t  Laboide,  Ici  Hoiiaoien)  de  la  Frmncc,  dauia  chniTialDg1i|ananft  et  odnndMi 

^loa  k  nppoM  d«  Ut>  UttoHqim  et  de  IVtnd^  de>  arts:    UnaiMh  KXVI. 
Parn.  lU  1*.    ttUittt  papiri  IL.l*. 
oIIIt,  Edifioet  de  Rome  Hodenie.    U 
iri  Jnaol^rMPaaiiqMalHtK(air«ileNtpoUoa.    LimdnD  XVUL  etdeAiMi 


ST3  LeHroeHlr,  Edifioet  de  Rome  Hodenie.    UrraiunXII.    fol.    Pwm 
al^Tie  PaMqiie  al  HtK(air«  de  Ni 
w  Sg.  MtlKig.     fal.     Par*.     ISi. 
Uti  Coutant-Vlgiuar,  Huiod  de  HinBtere  M  de  Oonaclw;  ndn  dd  Maaael  do  U*ii 

'^         -        -         Parm     4r«di 

SefaailiBiio  Luoiaui,  ■ppwaandiato  Del 


i  la  Se;^  el  de  taqDouUc;    18o^    Fig.    Pariu    4L«d> 
*  Kegl.SaggioWptalaMiaeldipiDlidi''    -  '      ' 


HISTOHYt  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS, 
POLITICS,  &c. 

H6  ArdilnaDtpIoaMtiqaeaetHirtortqiiea.  Vol.  IX.— XIV.  Sro.  5lat^<trt.  al<h.6d. 

taeb. 
STT  CuiMn,  Mfmimiii.  odee  Sela  Uibed.     lOr  Band:  Bto.  Idifd^    . 
MS Hemdrea  de,  trad.  enFrait^)  ur  le  US.  oijgloaL  Tom.  L— IV.  Bra. 

■kill.    Ldpij|. 
STB  Cbranlfc  da  19tea  Jahrhundeiti,  tlr  Babd.  B*n.  itlMto.  iTi. 
HO  CotOmbaa,  AkeittaniHibe  MiKillen,  berabag.  t.  Riidlhg.   1897.    Bto.    11.  4*. 
HI  CemerMtiooibUtl,  Berliner,  Jitirg.    lBt7.     4M.     Bcrlw.     tl.  .ta. 
■t  Cmoe,  StaanturiiM  der  SaaBthcfcen  xoai  DentaAcn  Snaienbonde  gehlrigei 

Undarn.     Slid.     Sra.     le^sig.     1*. 
5U  Graff,  Abrin  der  Rimp.  Onchicfale.    Fol.     GioMi.    la.  6d. 

XX2 


674  iMtaffiem  Workt 

984  Hmd,  KoMt  and  Alterfltam  Ih  3t  PeWtiborg.    IBd.    8*0.    IPrAMr. 

589  Hartha,  Zcaltclirifl  (ui  Enl-Viilker  ond  StuleokniRlf!.    18S7.    If  HiAc     Sre. 

Stutteart.     I\.  It*.  6d. 
9S6  EtiRl.  UAeriiefemngEn  wax  Ouchiehle,  Liter^tor,  ood  Kant  der  Vor  nd  BGto- 

velL     fa  Bd.  1r  Hcfl;     Sto.     Qrodn.     5). 

587  Hegner,  HwuHalb«Ddrr  JuDgem.    lUt  Portr.     Bm.     Birlbi.     lOi. 

588  ZoltakofET,  GedlDken  und  Dkhtongni  auf  mdimn  Wcp  iwiKber  dcr  Sabmu 

nsd  Sc^iHden.    IrTtaiel.    9to..  SLOaUm.    lO*. 
sat  LeComba  deTicnteBnMot  conttie  Troiile  AngW* ;  liabU  d' ipcii  le  IfS.  dc 

U  BlbliolbeqiH:  dn  lU.    hrCnpalet..   Gr.  in  8«o. .  Arii.  .  Fie.  (oljCW 

printed.)    18l. 
990  Biatoire  de  Jem  VL  Bd  de  Bottagil,  depoU  m  iMiMBMe  joqn'i  n  aort  ■■ 

18(6.    8(0.    6i. 
591  Uouet-Pathij,  HMmn  de  la  Vie  et  dn  Oiir^oi  de  S.  J.  Raowean.    Nencle 

EditMO.toat.i  ta  foil  riduite  rt  aagmBUtic.     8<a.     Parb.     l<k. 
S9f  ScbilJet,  Hiitoire  du  Soulitement  dci  Paji-Bu  bm  Pbilippe  II.  Boi  d'E^i^pc. 

Trmd.  par  la  Mirqnii  de  ChKleauginn.     S  ml,     Brg.     iWo.     ISi. 
A93  Begaanlt-Wuin,  Mimoirn  Uiitniqae*  et  Critiqvea  tm  Talaw  el  inr  FAit  Tb£i- 

--■       —      Parifc     iai.6d. 


S94  CullecliDn  det  Chroniquei  NBtionelet  Fran^M*.     Far  BacboD.     XIXe  Evnfaoo. 

Chnmiain  de  RaouB  HnDtaoer.    Tom.I.    Chromqne  '    "  ~    >.  »_ 

Par  G.  ChaiWl  lain.    Ton.  I.    9  vot.    8td.     Pirn.. 


095  iMMtae,  Lei  Loinra  de  H.  de  VillemniTe,  on  Voyage  d'  an  fadila 

rErtdehFrutce.eaSatoie,  etenSuiue.    Bn.    Fotk.    9%. 

096  SaJnet,  Htmoirei  poor  serrii  a  1'  Hiitolra  de  Fraace  m 

B»!piMaa  BoDBpule,  et  peodant  I'abience  de  la  ST  ' 

•on  49—54.    Bvo.    P>rw     Ewh  4t.  6d. 
effr  Wdckcnier,  HiHi^  Ototnit  dei  Vo^aga.    Tom,  X.  XI.  XIL     Srcu     Pmk. 

Each  lOi.  6d. 
we  De  CoDiceHeH  Hntdie  Gtnialoslqpe  et  HenddiqiM  dea  Pain  de  tnuet,  la. 

Tom.  Vni.     4to.     Parii. 
tm  KograpMe  Upirenella,  AncienDe  et  Moderae.  Ten.XLIX.  8n>.  Parv.  Ma.*!. 

BTec  partruM,  15a.      Gr.  raUn,  Sto.  avec  portnit),  tO>.     Papier  tcGb  aopct- 
'  Rn,  a*ec  portniM.    tl.A. 
600  MaiDganuDld,  Campagnu  de  Napnlicni  tcUes  qnll  ies  copcat  el  aiacata.    S  toL 

8*0.  .  PsfM.     ll. 
eoi  De  Bauaaat,  lUmolie*  Aneedaiiqaes  aor  I'limrieBc  da  Pabua,  et  aar  qeelqae* 

ttiaaiaea$  de  i'Empire,  depnia  1B05  jnaqa'  an  It  Mu,  1B14.    f  M.    8«a. 

Pari*.     11.  ll. 
on  lUiDcnrei  d'aIleCoDtenpondDe,oa^l■aTenlnl)'BnaFeame■atletPriMdJB■l>I^I^ 

Ksiagn  de  la  Itcpabliqne,  du  Coaanlat,  de  I'EnpiR.    Tom.  L— -IV.    Svoi. 

PoTH.     (To  eoDHit  of  two  mote  Volnna.)     11,  Ba. 

603  JoBf,  Lllcmila  en  Piorenc^  on  Obaerratiim  nic  lea  Hoeon  et  Uaaget  dea 

AancaiiauHtmnHicemeutdaXIXSiicle.   Tom. XU.XiU.XlV.<e(denier). 
S  toL     If  mo.     PbHi.     16«.  6d,  . 

604  BdatiOD  d'nn  Vojtge  fait  en  Eorope,  et  daiti  I'Oixan  Athotique  1  la  fin  de  XTc 

Siicle.    PBi&brtjr.ETt()aed'Arieiidjan.    Trad,  de  I'Aniwniea  par  H.  SmbI 
Uorlin.     8 10.     Forii. 

605  AmntaireHittoriqneUniTenel  pour  1BI6.     Far  L.  C.  Leanr.     Bvo.    Paria. 

606  Jairy  de  Hanc;,  Atlai  CoiutilatianDa).  OB  Tableani Chronidariqiim,  "'- 

pqaei,  at  Kograpbiqaei  de  la  Manarchie  RFprefentatire  en  France. 

aonl.     (TDanuinofllTablea.)     Friio.     Poria.     Eaok  6a. 
60T  Atlas  Hiitoriqoe  et  ChroDologiqiie  des  Lkteratiuva  Aanaii»n 

«l  Modemes,  dei  Sdencei  et  des  Beau-Aru.    liniiaon  L—  VL  (T»  cea^t 

of  t5  Tables).    Folio.    Porii.    Each  IZi. 
600  FaHer,  Diclionnaire  HlatoriMc.    rate  edhioii.    Porlt.   Tod.  L~-IV.  810.    (Ta 

coMJat  of  fO  Voloaies).    Each  9i. 
609  Facho,  Relalion  d'un  Vc^age  dana  la  Marmariqae,  la  Cyr&taiqoe,  et  lea  Onii 

d'Aadjelah  et  de  Haradeh,  accompagnte  de  Cartel  et  dePlatMbea.    Ftaocfaea. 

Llirabon  II.    folio,    Porit.    16i.     . 


OgK 


PuiiMed  OH  the  CoHtiaaU.  67$ 

GW.O 


D  Fwtnul  da  I'ABtear.    Tom.  III.    8va.     FnHt.  9u 

611  daDonJuMVknHalen,  1^  partie,  ooDteuut  le  lUdl  do  n  Cap- 

tinti  dku  la  CactioU  de  riaqnuitioD  i'BaptgM,  in  1817  at  IBIS,    lire  par- 
tie.     Sto.     Parii.     9*. 
611  Harqaii  Cbulei  de  SL  Snerin,  Soannin  d'aa  Sejoar  en  SardaigDe,  pandaat  bi 
'    Bi>atelBSlatl«M.aolIatiOBMro«ltBUe.    8*a.    Parii.    7>.  6tl. 

613  BeGmtioii  de .  la.  IWatiaa  do  C*ftUmt  Miidii>d.  tmehanl  Tainbaninament  da 

NapoKoa  t  aoa  Iwrd,  radigte  par  U.  Bartbc,  inr  lei  docameni  de  BA<  la 
Com*  da  Lm  Cans.    Bro.  -  Fariu    7t.  6d. 

614  St  Waller  Septt,  Via  de  NapoUao  finasaparte.  Enpereai  dai  Fiufaii,  ^ictdSe 

d'an  Tabkan  PiafiaHDWi*  de  U  Rarclatiaa  FranpaiK.    9  torn.    8*0.    Parih, 


-  18  lORh  Itao.     Paru.   31.  Iti. 


616  .  Vida  de  Napoligo  Bngoapaitc,  EnpentdoT  de  loa  FnafeK*,  &e. 

U'weL   lliBa.    Pvi*. 

617  Ba^raphieUaiitanelleetPaitatiradeiCoiitaaiponiiu.  Linabon  XXIV— XXX 

ettdepartie,U«.  L— V.    (To  fono  60 litnuon).    8to.    Porit.    Eacb  3i.6d. 

618  BoijawD  CoMtaDl.DiaccMui  i  la  Cbaobn  dea  Depotth    S  toI.    Sto.    Pari*. 

11. 11. 

619  BaroD  Chariei  Dnpin,  Farcn  ProdaeliTei  el  CnDUaaidalei  de  U  France,      f  nd. 

410.  avae  fl  carta*.    Farib    il.  tea. 
6*0  .SaMhoAr,  Vojaga  dam  Ici  petita  Cantaaa  et  dan*  In  Ahm  Rbetieiuiaa,  Tiad. 

de  rAlteaaod  par  Fa^-CaMl.     Bn.     GA>«k.     10a.  6d. 
6fl  AimaWi  Bfamphiaaaa  pour  18)6,  on  CompUment  Annuel  et  ContinHBtlon  da 
.  .  Kialca  Jes.Blagra|rtiie*  oa  Dicliaiuiatna  HiMarfqaei,  (uule  de  I'AniiDain  Necro- 

lofiqaa.)    lira  pania.    8«o.    Farw.    9a. 
6<t  BttijaiipMliB  MettoMqM ;  Atlaa  da  la  Gappapha  Pbyaqne.    Gr.  eo  4bi.  aiec 

«8  caitc*.    ll.  151. 
6B  JUaHiiea  dn  BlancW  BartUar  at  da  Couta  Bonier, tor  iMCaopagnaad'EfTptB. 

I  mi,    Sto.     Piiru.     IL  li. 
6H  Refntalloa  de  U  Vie  de  lIa[K4aBa  de  Sir  Waller  Scott.      Fw  U.  •••.     t  vol. 

lino.     Parit.     9*. 
615 i — : Par  Is  Geneial  G  •  •  •-    1  pliua. 

S*o.    Peril.    7t. 
696  LattredeSir  WalterScottrtlUpoDiadaaeMntlGoargaad,  BTecNelaiatPiteea 
. JnitiEcatina.    8n>.    Parti.    St,  6d.  , 

6t7  lula.  La  NoniaDd,  Minuitei  Hutoriqnea  el  Secrata  de  I'lmpentrice  Joaephine, 

.    be.     Sds  edition,  ao^neolie.     3  toL     Bto.     Parit.     ll.  7i. 
6tB  Frejdnet,  Vnjage  aatoar  du  Monde.    IVe  panis}  BdatioD  Hutorique,  limi- 

mVL    la  410.    Fig.    Parii.    18*. 
6t9  CeneapoDdaiioe  da  Don  Pedro,  Piemier  Eapenar  Cenafitaluauiel  de  BriMl,  evee 

le  feu  So)  de  Portugal,  Don  Jean  VL  *on  F^  doiant  le*  Iraolilci  da  Brf*U. 

Shi.    Partt.    9*. 

630  CerraipondiBoa  de  Fteilon,  poblife  poor  la  premiira  fbii  ini  lea  Manniorita  ori- 

ginaai,ellapiapartinediti.    Tom.lVetV.    Bto.    Poni.    Eacb9h 

631  Cue,  L'Eipagne  too*  le*  Boia  de  la  Maww  de  Boorboa.  Tom.  III.  et  IV.  TaO. 

par  Uarid.    8*».    Parii.    11.  IJ. 
6St  OallaotiaB  dea  lUmirca  reiatifi  i  rHUtaira  de  France    Fetitot  at  HonnKrqni. 

SecpodeSMe.    Tom.  LVU.  &  LX.    Bm.     Pvu.    1I.I69. 
689  StmM,  Via  Pelitiqaa  at  MiHture  de  Napol&m.     Baoantie  par  tai-m&iie  as  Trf- 

bund  da  Cbar.d'Aleiaodrcetde  Frederic     4  vat.     8io.     Poru.     II. 
636  Bdettan  do*  VoTagaa  de  Sidi  Aly,  Fil>  a-HouiHUi,  Amirel  de  Solimao  IL,  icrila 

en  Talk.    Trad,  de  rAllamand,  par  M.  Mofia.    Bio.    Pvii.    7*.    Papier 

•flia,  lOi.  6d. 
695  DeNarriaa,HiMoiredaNapaliiai.  Tom.  I.  Limiaon  L— IV.  Bto.  Tig.  Parib 

(Toeanaiatofl61i*raiMmi.)    IBa. 

636  Cailland,  Voyafa  i  lUroi,  an  Fleure  Blanc,  &c  &c    Tool  IV.  et  dernier.   <«>, 

iWn,    13*. 

637  Adaa  de*  Plancbeh    LirniiOB  XXX.  et  dernier.    FoL    Parifc    13l 


6?a  latd/NemWiirh 

na  Ari  dft  tmIm-  1( 

pvHe.    Ton.  IT.    e*v.    ^orb.    lOi.  Bd. 
699  Lctronne,  A(h<  de  0«(ip«phl«  Atitkotnc,  pour  wrrir  i  rUtcIRgcHce  da  <£■*!«> 

de  lUIUn.     4U.     Pml     Ifc' 
«40  Rotntpo,  HiMoria  de  U  KerolDcien  da  la  RepaUks  de  OolDabi&  10  mL  ItBO. 

■tM  AUn.    Farit. ' 

CMumae,  tt  du  PnMnbn  Dtniiro^M  emn  b  Ranfa  ri  h  Pme.    Bra.    P^iK 

6>. 
64(  Vojogei  do  Jean  Strnji  eo  Riudn  cb  Pene,  «t  mi  iMka,  wk  d«M  an  tarifiev 

ordn,  et  rrdnttt  ittl  Mil  In  plus  hwrnMU.    t-T(4.    IBAh    Pmit.    Sl  ' 
00  Ticomleda  Beaald,  derOppMittoaduah  OnmfHm«Di,c(da  U  tibcMfdete 

Prene.     Sro.     Porii.     3>.  Gd. 

mil  ct  par  urn  SodM  da  (Mi  d«  LMtrM.    LimiMnVn.    Bro. 
6iS  Fatit-Radel,  Exameo  anaJjtiqna  el  Tablean  comparatif  da*  EfaaknMnu  de 

fHiMoiredetlVtBiHeFcitiinu  de  ladrto.— BUetoireafBrdfycn  potaM^'A^ 

tieiuM  Hlitolie  Gr^cqae.    Wc.    Porit. 
M6  GsB,  AntiqiiiKi  dc  la  Nttbic,  ea  Momnoeiu  MdiM  de*  honb  «b  NH  #!■<•  mW* 

laldn  e(la  tde  Cinnete,  deauii*  «t  menrif  en  1819.     LiTniate  XIJL  el 

donMr.    folb.    P>r«^    l].7«. 
647  Lebean,  Hiilolre  do  Bu-Empire.      NoutUM  edMmi,  rf«M  eoMiMlntti  conigfe 

«t  aosmenUe  d'aprt)  In  hbHnieiM  Dritntame.    PwU.  deSafAlbHbii   Tm. 

VIL    Sni.    (Tabeeompletedhi»T*>lam,DMaB'A*M^    Rate    %. 
«4B  IteHolm  HfttoHquea  de  B.  F.  H.d«  U  BorirdoDi^i,  OMMnnitdet  falc*  da 

Frvneet  de  Baartxin.    RecoeilMiet  pobllbMrMWiMMii^U.  Sro.  Ptria.  9s. 
G49  Reanmi  dei  principaai  itteemmt  qot  oat  e«  HeaM  roitaghl  dua  letdendm 

acA  de  1S16,  Ht  pMuUnt  nw  Hrta  db  r  asiiM  acMalla.— Apeppi  (MvapUq** 

■UT  le  PoilD^,  &c.     4ia.     Parit. 
CM  Prioca  da  Um,  HioMlm  et  Mfhhcel  HIrtnMM  «  UUM^NK    Tom.!.]!. 

8fo.    Poru.    (To  form  4  Volumu).    Eadr  lol.  6d. 
«91  UiiQoireidDCamledeM***,  ptMMa da OiM) Latin*, ob  Coaridaofio^ •« 

le*  m&aoirei  pirticaHen.    Sto.    Peril,    7«.<d. 
dSt  IfcfrhwMn.  EiBiaen  de*  PtInctpalM  OpefMtou*  MHHrin*  dn  dem  prFnllwa 

CampafiMi  db  la  Guam  de  Sept  Am  (1736  et  irST.)    Sro.  P«nt.  ?»  6d. 
«59  9oa«eBtnd'anBCMdMde)AfMMFiMtitha*,dlMdeF»i«i|BL  Sto.  IMk.  9a 

654  FblalolMue  (Ongoitc),  Eiqunai  dea  ftloaan  Tarqan  aa  KIX  BUdo,  <m  Soepei 

PopuUmi,  Uiwb*  ReifltMi,  CMmnOet  PabH^H*,  Vie  iMarienra,  HaHtvdM 
Sodaiea,  U6e«  Pfdidquci  d«i  HahMtttuu,enfiira»d*DlBlogaet.  «wl  POTb. 
(Se«  (HIT  htt  Nnibber,  p.  S91).    9i. 

655  BBfpDdeBeiffBnbere,ReHmiderHbtoii«dMPBT»^Ba*.    f  nd.    Anttlr*.  6*. 
SSSReAiiitlUnAi'h  TWdeKapolCon,  par  ShWaherSeML    P»leC(wtedB»*"j 

Ei-OeDCiaJdelaGardn    IffAD.    BMMttn     6i. 

in  tot  da  Getchiedenii  der  NedBrlanden,  c 
r:  Klkrtbi  Leonloas,  AiitA.  na  Stalen,  ] 
Sterln,  Keartifan  PeaaBaer.  htbft  en  Sohille^  >l*  guMtiiAAirmmK.   Bn. 
HaorMi.    ft*. 
6i9  Reram  Folonicaruni  ab  eiceua  Stepbani  legit  ad  M 

tam  libei  ifngDUrti  in  lucem  editna  earn  addtt  i 

ab  negotiu  litnirin  pre  regno  PdtoidM.     Brd.     Pli*n<ic. 
K9  DidonbtJo  dell*  Oec^rafia  cofapanta,  cMe  I'anttea  edk  aud 

eoU'  snHqoa,  6\t.  id  t  pirli.    8io.    MlltM. 
OSD  ConA)  Storied  detT  antiea  Grecia,  riUotto  in  LeaiMii  alaawmari  dal*  AK  OdMhM 

OleeM.    I  ni.    S4mo.     Milaim.    4*i 
661  Bobertton,  G.  Ricercbe  Storicbe  n  I'lndla  andqna,  Ice.  con  NafCi  SapplnMntl, 
ed  lUiutmioBi,  dl  Giand. HonagnDiL    l*o).    Sva.    eoatn.    Huisia.     ila. 
66t  Citmrio.  Lulgi,  deUe  Slorie  di  Cbisi,  Hbii  qsattto;  co*  PUlumwiIj,  Vol.  I. 

Bro.     r.irii.0. 
66S  Gli  llaiiuii  in  Raaiia;  Memoiie  d'lui  Uffidaie  Ilaliano  ner**ni«  aflh  Starik 
deOaSttuiaidellaFbloDia,  a  delta  Italia  nel  1811.    *  *al.    •*«. 


«*»..     13.,  M.  . 

fiU  Maaqa,  StMi*  di  Sarfkgrw.     A  Toiqi  in  4b>.     ToiiW. 
6(6  Biwch^,  Starik  .Uiiit«ii4i|e  pwYtt*  con  UanoDinitL    Sttt'  X- — XXV.    SfO^ 

Fenniit.    each  faic.  tga.    t  T§aA,  it, 

667  OKW,U:.Fil(i*uliadell>SMUMka.     f.toli.  to.     tBlalui. 

^  .picggm,  Qelle  Uucriiigni  VeucuMM  moci4le  «d  illuitiBte.    Jmc  I.— IV.  in  4to. 

e£0  CIuDpi,  S.,  Emdm  Crilicol  ooii  Docaawotl  ifwdUe.  della  Storia  di  Desietriv 

JVfwJie^itcti.     Sto.     Finmc     fa. 
6T0  Santo,  G.,  t  I^nrrnv  Man,  S^ggi  Fitttvid,  ,Ge«gn^,  Stitiuichi,  Idngrafid, 
,  Ciutiuttli  luU' EgitW.    Urga  fntitv    Urtne.    Fuc.  1.  cm  G  Tnole.  H.  1» 

CoJoared  pUlei,  IL  lit. 
IH'I  Dawei,Vi»i(i!inCUitfatle4pUBel(iqar.    Vol.  U.    Btu.    £muU(«.    9i. 
67t  Biograai  UnlTCiuJc  Autica  e  Modttna.    Ti>m.  X^XIV,  JUUV.  et  XXXVL 

8Tlh     VcMM. 

m  di  Fnqcla  (UI1«  oDnTocawsne  dtgU  Stall,  fino 
Ehia  CMtitnuMUle,  Ubri  VUL    two.    Firtn*. 
f94  Jfa  Hf>Mi.  VWuie  S|oiWh.(;«]  Cat.  C.B.L.G.    ^nnu  d'AgiKnut.    Qw, 

Van. 
673  Pcccbio,  Ginwppe,  L'Adiw   1BI6   dell'  lughiltena,    colle  ouecruioni.    Bto, 

67€  P>nita,S«otiad(llaODerTB  diapro.    8to.    Sitna. 

ST  Gautm,  Deacriaii^  4<i  Mauamad  S^d  dal  Bcpo  |MnMo  di  ToriM,  coUe- 

EOETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

era  BaggeMn,  Adam  und  Era,  oder  dla  GeMUeUe  6ea  SdndenWb.     two.    LO^ 
rig.    9*.    Vtl.  pap.  IOl  <d. 

679  Nordeck  an  Nardeck,  B«^DMin  Epot.    Ir  Bd.  Itno.    Ber^».    7i.  fid. 

680  Ponter,  Rafaet,  Kontt  nnd  Kikutteiieben,  in  Gedi<^ten,  iml  10  Kopf.    Bro. 

'  tttpt.  ■  lf>. 
eBl  Weueiibe^  roil,  Neae  GediebU.     Bra.     CbMMu.     7i. 
6Bt  KaDiMcb,  Krilik  und  Anli-Kntifc,  Lamp.    8*o.    Hamt.    6l 

689  KliogtmaDn,  AhUTCr,  Trauenp.     8ra.     BnBm$eltmeg.     St. 
fite  UeUrita,  Aleiander  and  Dariai,  Tniaenp.     Sro.     Berlm.  ■  St. 
«85  Zedritz,  LiebeGndelihra  Wage.     8to.     Wien.     Su 

4U  . KeKiiDiginChriidiMiundHnHof,  Tiananp.     Bn).     Bbmd.     lit. 

eVT  BalladcD  und  RotDaniro  der  Dentidieo  Dicblcr,  Biiifer,  StoNberg  nnd  SchiUer. 

B™.     Bflm.     Ti.  6d. 
6B8  Blomenlnr,  Dentacbg,  aiu  N'wderKadtscben  Dicblem.     Bto.     Nam. 
$t9  RoMlli,  Gia.  BcMd,  II  Tempo,  Cbthh  iniproniio.    Bro.     Vaut.    la. 

690  Bellini,  Bernardo,  la  Colomblade,  Poen»  Eroico.  4  nil,  Btd.  Cmmma.  18*7.  30t 

691  I.  TeaOi,  Giornak  Drammalieo,  Muicde,  e  CoRgrafisD.     Anno  Primo,   IBfT. 

(Weeklj.)    It.  16>.  p«r  annam. 
«M  PandU,  Gtn.  Poaic  Seclte  edits  cd  inedlte.     «Ta.    Flmue.    18>7,    S*.  fid. 
693  Pebarca,  Binv,  ml  coniento  del  Tauoni,  del  Unratori,  ed  altri.    S  toI.    Bto. 

iWrna.    ISi. 
6M  Haraand,  BibUoleca  PatnnliMca  fonnata,  poneduta,  dcKiitta,  ed  Miutrata, 

4to.    MUant,    1BS6.    31. 
fiS5  Arioato  (BoUwie  di).  otda  Fknilegra  dt  Epindi  e  aUnie  tratte  itif  Oriando  Fn- 

rkiKi,  ad  um  della  Gimenta.     Sro.     Milaix 

696  Paman  Claaiico  Italiaoo,  conteneute  Daate,  Fetnrea,  ArioMo  e  Taiso.    4M, 

PadMM.    IL  li. 

697  Torqaato  Tain,  Otto  Madrigali  e  d^  SoMtti,  on  per  la  prima  Tolta  pubblicad. 
Bra.     Fannia.     (Oulj  100  copiei,  priTaWl;  printed.) 

''■'-■-    *-■ — '-  "mcanni,  Tragcdia.    8to.     Firtiat.    St, 

16010.    jEfr.    6). 

}  Papud.  Cck.  CeiMidendDui   ioveb  il  Teatcg  Kallam  Tngico  Italiano,    Sni. 
VtMda.     7i. 


678  Litt  of  New  Worki 

701  K  Anga  el  Danrrgn,  VAyoat,  MSoArMM.    Bra.    PmU.    tt.  M. 
rot  Anhnne,  Lai  Nalc^  on  U  Trib*  da  Serpent.  KSodtmrnt.    Sn.  Parb.  t».  Cd. 
703  RcardetHu£rei,Le«Tn>i>Qiurtieti,C6inidieai3Actei,eiedPre«.  »ta.  a*. 
70t  L>  Odds,  on  Choii  dc  Poesin  lIljiiqMi,  TccudUiei  duii  k  IMnMie,  1>  Bomic, 
Ib  CnMtJa,  eirHcmgonoe.    IBoxi.  -  Para.    6i. 

705  FanutH)  Lautaoa,  oa  Poniu  Klccta*  doa  ■•ctoret  Portugneia  BndM  e  Bodemoi, 

iltoitndu  con  ootai  i  precedido  de  nm  biiloiit  ■bn*udk  da  fiDgoB  e  poeat 
FortufDcn.     i  Tol.  Simo.     Porit.     11.  la. 

706  Bobert  Wace,  Le  Roman  de  Rou,  «t  6et  Dnca  dc  NonmiMlie,  pabGC  poiar  li 


a  foia  d'aprn  In  Maoiwcrita  de  France  et  da  rAngletene,  pn  I 
'  "         Tig.    Parti.  11.  lOa.    Grind  pulerTclin  31. 

ie  HoaK,  con  daa  Odi  Tedeao  a  Ingkae,  ralgirimte  da  Gbekaw 


btti.     Bid.     Femu. 

70B  Vlrgilia.LeGeor^liCUiatUTBriniB;  trwlddiuu  deH' anlara deU* ISide KiiBB. 
8to.  -FwwkU.-  l8!tr. 

709  D'Eld,  Poeaie  Italuoe  a  Latine  edile  ad  inedite,  con  la  nta  delT  anlSK,  unttB  da 

O.  B.  HicMlinL    1  *oL  a*o.    Fimn. 

710  Tr^edia  di  Ponpeo  di  Capelio.    Tom.  I.    e*a.    Pmra. 

711  Vcnfame  Ubeta  (in  Ilafiano},  ddl'  OHouiide,  Poena  lUcico  di  Gio.  Wt.  Gmdak, 

patrimo  dl  BagoM.    Pi^iiaB.    1817.  ' 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

711  MmcdeMcainliecConitanlni,  onlaMnetSBppaei.niiBTelleiauttJel'tilaanMJ 
da  H.  Kniae.     ISmo.     Peru.     4».  6d. 

713  Mma.  £li>e  Voiarf,  La  FemaM,  oa  let  Six  Amoon.  6  voL   lloo.   Ptn.    IL  1l 

714  Annanca,  on  QnalquM  Scenei  de  Faria  en  1817.    3  *oI.    Itiao.    IO1.61L 

715  Lojiae,  Eleam  el  SorfcDil.    t  toI.    Kmo.    Poria.    7i>    

716  Manaoni,  I  Fromeiri  Spod,  Sloria  Uilaoaae .  del  Secoto  XVIL    Tc«  oiUaieM. 

3  *ol.    If  mo.    ParigL    I81. 

717  AntcUDa,  OB  la  Veille  de  Noel,  tnd.  de  I'AUomaiM].    lloa.    Ctmim.    Sa. 

718  Haldan  de  Kooden  j  Hanaacrit  Daaau  da  XVe.  SMde.    18bm.    Pwja.    Cia. 

719  AnceJot,  L'HoiaiDe  da  Monde.    4  vd.    Itno.    Paria>    IBa. 

7S0  DuMGoon,  Le  Daellute,  nman  de*  moeun,  dn  17itie  SiMe.    4  mL    Itma, 

Parii.     18a. 
731  ^comle  Waltb,  Le  Fratricida,  oa  GiUea  de  Brttapie,  chiwiiqne  da  lAe  Swek. 

f  ToL    Ifmo.    Pdiii.    lOi. 
771  Ume.  Oantbier,  Laa  Amoon  de  Camoena  ct  de  Catherine  d'Atude.     t  loL 

Kno.    Perb.    9*. 
7(3  Vktor  T^xmge,  L'Aitiate  et  le  Soldat,  ou  lea  fill  de  Matiia  Jaoqntb    5  «oL 

llBto.     Paru.     30a. 
7»  Sibilla  Odaleti,  Epiwdio  ddU  gatm  d'  It^a  alU  Gae  dd  Seo^  XV.;  mmm» 

iatorico  di  an  Itatiano.     ISilraf.     t  <ol.     18ino.     7i.  6d. 
7iS  BroniliDwik;,  Der  galliiche  Ktrker.    SThle.    S*a    Dn^im.    Itb 


7(6  Jtcobi,  EmbJaogan,  it  Biitidcb. 
7>7  Laaratie  Fooqui,  CaroUne,  Valei 

7t8 WicI 

719 Fr.  Mandragoia.     8to.     Eient.     3i. 


Ltift.    10a 
7>7  Laaratie  Fooqui,  CaroUne,  Valerie  etc  Drri  Enablanaea.    811 
"*"  Wichaachtagabe.     8to,     Ebcitf.     . 


adiagOTa.     t 

730  Nanbert,  Oripaalramaaa,  S  Bdchn.    8to.    Loft.    lb. 

731  Tromllli,  Noiellen  imd  Ernblac^eo.    1  Bdcbo.    8n>.    Praa^M.    lt». 
73*  FwUar,  DieScbmdaninPrag;    STbla.    8to.     Hlea.    IL  la. 

733 Daiaalba,  der  SamtL  We^,  39-^37  Band.    Svol    men.    IL  li. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBUOGRAPHY, 
PHILOLOGY,  Sic. 
734  Andl,  Uber  dan  Urapiang  nnd  die  (enehiedenart.  Vecwaikdaeball  dn  Earo- 
paeiacbeii  Spraclien.  Dene  Anig.    " 

fliUk^   .«..   Ci:..«l£..i_  W^J.^    -Til-. 


PttbKshed  on  tlm  Comtmait,  679 

fM  Under,  TOD,  ainrtndieW«ite,1«Lnr.le  UiAeBd.    tSw.    fnlu  alUr  00 

BIbidt.     41. 
737  (EaTm  campl^lei  de  M.  de  Chalmnbriand,  DCe  et  Kc  I'trniaoai.  Ton.  XXV.  ct 

XV.  ni.ctXXV.     4*a1.    «T<i.     Pont,     each  ral.llh.  M. 

¥38 .- d' EliEmie  Joaj.   Tam;  XXY.  et  XXVI.   Cn>l.   Sv*.    ll.4>. 

739  EncjclopUis  Modcmc,  on  ITictioinuin)  ibrigiE  de*  Soenns,  d«  Leitrei  et  dci 

Arta,  &c    Tom.  XL    Sro.    P<rit.    ISi.  «d. 
Cittlogoe  detOofntgei  candimnfidipniilSll, 

1817)  nil*]  da  teite  det  jngenwiH  et  ureb  inii 

Pdrii.  '  ta.  ed. 
T41  Qd^rard,  Ia  Fnnce  Utteraire,  aa  DicticmDiire  Bibliognpliiqae  de*  Sannii  Hu- 

torieni  et  Oeni  de  leorea  de  1&  Fnaee,  ninii  que  dei  Itmntarei  etrangara  qui 

oat  icrit  ea  Fnn^sb,  plul  paitlctilidKiDenl  -peodmt  lea  XVlIIe  «l  XtXe 

SiMea.    Tom.  I.    lenlimlwn.    8*0.     Pari).    IO1. 6d.   Tbe  wixk  irill  «■- 

■)>t  of  5  Tolamei,  each  contuiniDg  1  ]ivrai>an<. 
nt  TlKenuSD,  Hilmgei  Hhtoriqucf  et  Utterurra.    Tom.  t.    8*0.    Farit.    IS).  6d. 
T43  Baron  Maoiai,  Frlncipei  de  Linenlurr,  de  PbHowpbie,  de  Palltiqiw  «t  d«  Momte. 

Tom.  4.     Sto.     Pari*.     7i.  M. 
744  Alminach  dea  Danet  poor  1818-     IBmo  Fig.     Parti.     99. 
fib  SiEgenbCGk,  Pricii  de  I'HiUoin  littirtire  des  Pa7».6aa,  Ind,  da  bollandais  par 

Lebrocqnj.     ICmo.     Oirad.     Si. 
746  Ddf  Arte  d^iPaio1>,coiiiidentaneTirii  modi  dellaiBaeipreadaa»,iai  cbe  *t 

legga  aoi  che  in  qndnnque  imnien  il  redti,  Lettere  ad  K.  R.  80.   JtfiJinu.    Ba. 
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the  advance  of  popolatioQ  ii  in  propor- 
tioa  to  the  advance  ordTiHiatlon,  IBS 
— 184— UMJ,  that  it  don  not  tend  to 
dcitroj  the  aunral  equality  of  men, 
184, 183 — the  £fl<:reace  to  popalation 
antoDg  nitioni  i>  eaoied  by  the  dies' 
renco  in  ciriKratior,  185— 187' — re- 
fflariu  on  the  eierciie  of  lntelie«l,  dm 
neceuary  mult  of  d*illiatioii,  ai  a 
fDoani  of  pniloDging  life,  ISB — ten- 
dency  of  ciTiliiation  to  amalgaouto 
langoagei,  39S,  396. 

Ctirgv,  edacation  of.  In  Ba*Eria,  193 — 
de&tife  edocalion  of,  in  Sile^,  510 — 
511— it)  conarqnent  effect!  of,  on  llidr 
liiet,  611—514. 

CMm  of  the  Eighteen,  at  StockbolB, 
account  of.  111. 

Cnnnurce,  comparmtiTe  amoant  of  tiTiiig 
■nd  inanimate  force  employed  In,  in 
Franco  and  Great  Britain,  484,  465. 


Fnnch,!87. 
CiMqla^af  1799;- 
cenei  of  the  French  in  Switaeriand, 
105— deaperate  balUea  between  the 
Ftench  and  Aiutiiani,  lOG,  107 — the 
French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Slock- 
ach,  107- AaMriaoi  in  the  Tyrol,  108 
—  1  the  French  in  Italy,  109, 110— 


campaign  of  Sawairow  in  Italy,  ill — 
battle  of  Nori,  113, 114 — campugi  * 
the  Duke  of  York  in  MDlland,  11 


-and    of  Bonwerte  in  EiCtpt, 

ti»-m. 

Conpft  Ferwit,  ptoviMou  of  the  treaty  rf, 
101,101. 


CeiuM  {lotk  Antoiuo),  t^giapUcal  node* 

of,  I,  3 — literary  ijiaracter  of,  4. 
Cengrm  oF  Butadl,  accooat  of,  103— 

105. 
Conrad,  marquii  of  If ontfemb  awMina- 

tkm  of,  467,  468. 
Cbiutitutiim  of  Oenaany,  440,  441. 
Cautm  im  Fta,  character  of,  65. 
Omg  (M.),  a  learned  nodem  (iraek,  U- 

ognphical  notice  of,  150, 151. 
ConUo,  embeUiibed  by  J 

16. 


zzt 


Oww  (Vidor);  ptnlMopbicd  iraetnent* 
of,  drawn  from  tha  wruiop  of  ib«  Ger- 

,.  naa  nKtapbjriiciiru.  tapceially  Scbd> 
ling  ind  Hegcl,  369— uuljtu  of  hb 
■dtcne,  3fi9 — 374 — ubtemtioiu  on  it, 
374,  375. 


le  of  ■  josnwl  of 


JWoad  Dia*. 

'lubTcUttiiK  (a,  oax. 
{|m(A>  ■iMralilc  deKTipdon  of,  bjr  Hil- 

lon;«9. 
S4n4i><M.),  notioc  of,  633— ikctch  of 
l»a  blHorj  at  utnuuny  durisg  the 
.  «igb(reDlk  ccntw^,  633— €39. 
DeiwurJi,  litenrj  inteUigence  from,  193. 
.M9. 

IlmhoRii,  Ijric  productioiu  nf,  614,615. 
"—•It  ^Cipl.)i  bJonden  mad    murepn- 


or,M]FniD(»,4Sl,4aS. 


!  of,  ■  HnOgBTf ,  t9S — of 

tli«  ck^  ia  Baniia,  tM— ki  Fnoicr, 

477,  478-  drfacthe  edacuiis  of  the 

Clcrg7  Id  SilcM,  SSO,  Ml— ud  of  the 

l*iqF,»Sf> 
Egypt,  pampugn  of  Bon^iute  si,  Ufr^ 

1«. 
£)MJin,  natnnl,  of  men,  not  6ttUojr6 

bj  avU'iHiiaa,  i8^  IBS. 
^^ignfhy,  dt&eiiaa  of,  377. 
Ealcput,  CBlhiudBSD  of,  41 ,  4C^tui  mar- 

Ijrdom,  M. 
EiOHMnouMMri  penom,  bckig  diccuid, 

ncupt  (or  ubtolTiug,  ^4C. 
Ikwim,  (btard  fan 

iDtbe^,  54& 


M5. 

Vmitrittt  notioe  of  the  potni  of,  610. 

JDiMM  (ItaUni),  utut*  of  tbe  defccU  «( 
135, 136— Mconut  of  Iba  ne»  Khool 
<f,lS7-~«iwBiiiBtioaaf  Maau^'ilhc 
oij  of  Ibe  unil;  of  tctjoo,  139— 14A— 
MliiljH*,  «itb  renuuka,  of  tut  tngtij 
of  Itw  Conta  di  CtrmagiiooJa,  146— 
151 — tnd  of  hia  tngrd;  of  (be  Adelchi, 
.  wM  Mtncb  wd  lenuka,  151— ISO 
-HKunin).  607.  6tt.  6S6,  6t7, 

Jmnliiww,  pouidmcnt  of,  io  Sweden, 
•07. 

Ammv  (C«aU  Hitbiea  de),  biognphi- 
ed  notice  af,  98— lOO— plan  of  bii 
"  Mcb  dat  EfinenKiu  Uiliturei," 
100^  101 — andjat  of  ibem :  let  Fn»m. 

Dmw  (Martlul),  duraeter  of,  41B— 4W. 

AdroeU  (H.  a),  eiperliunb  of,  lo  de- 
tnaiiiie  the  piectie  organi  Ibroagh 
*bich  Ihe  up  Hcend*  ind  docendt, 
315 — 119 — OD  the  node  in  wliicli  ibe 
UDlriiion*  Said,  dEpusiled  belwccn  the 
hark  ud  ilbumuni,  h  siTen  out,  219, 
IK) — on  Ihe  natiire  of  the  wp,  and 
MUNI  of  irt  aacent  in  plaata,  113— (19 
— application   of  hii  eipetimmts  and 


planti,  119 — 131— lateral  diffuaion  of 
tha  np  requiaite  for  tbe  dnelopnwnt 
lidon  of  j>]uitt,  131 — 133 — 


.  TODldni  from  hia  obter- 
u>d  eipeiitnenii,  133 — reniarka 
fall  anetapt  to  appi  j  tbem  ti>  the  Tilal 
itio  of  animali,  and  on  bia  theory  and 
of  inflamnwtion,  134— SS8. 


FiBunrt>,«t 
147—150. 

Famm,  SwedUh ,  intriEigenoe  o(  199,  tJOl 

Ftlix  and  Uliaaa,  aartynloB  of,  4ft. 

Fiitiliaio  Sarratan,  ob*ei>a<Jun*  ou  tba 
inuodoclion  of  tbe  oipeniatDni  iB,<B, 
64 — character  of  tbe  Ctaitea  dn  FiCi, 
65— of  the  Tale*  of  Coant  Uandu^ 


legcDdarj  lain  of  tbe  Geman^  M— 
aiogoiar  namfiTe  of  a  anppoeed  ia«S' 
natoral  adventnre  in  ScntkBd,  68,  W— 
character  of  the  talei  et  tha  Bans  4e 

,  la  Motte  fonqui,  71— iDttedactioa  ef 
Ihe  fantailic  mode  of  writing  into  fictiflB, 
71  — eitracl  from  Geoffie;  Cnjoa'a 
tale  of  the  Bold  Drafoon,  73,  T4— cha- 
racter of  Uoffinano^i  balea,  81.  BC- 
parlicukri;  tliatof  ■'TbeEntail.'Vf— 
93— aod  "  Tlie  Saudnuu,"  94--9r. 

Flaru  aad  Uaria,  raartjidoaa  of,  37 — 39. 
44. 

Frantt,  Iherarf  latnUigance  &oa^  t94 — 
196.  650— 653  — eatapaigKi  of  &! 
Prencb  Tepnbllc  in  Santinia  ia  IIM 
and  1793,  IdB— 161— carapaigaa  ef. 
ia  Ita);  in  1794  and  1795. 161,  »•— 
of  Bonaparte  in  1796,  Ul  — tM—  , 
innirreetioB  againit  the  RKBcta  at  Heg- 
glo,  167—169— and  at  Teraaa.  173, 
176 — policy  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
fieneb  Kroctoij,  177,  ITS— treaty 
concluded  b;  the  Freocb  rtpaUla  at 


Cunpo  Fom^  with  ILc  cmpBroi  of 

Oennanj,  101,  lOJ— preparitioni  of 
tbe  emperor  and  uf  the  Freocb  direo 
tor?  ioi  rrconimencing  boelililic*,  lOt 
—congmi  of  KaMadl,  lOS.  104, 105— 
maremetiU  tod  taccnies  of  ttie  Fnncli 
■rm;  in  Soitterlutd,  105 — -ungoiiiarj 
eonflkta  belween  the  Impfml  aid 
French  irmie*,  106,  107— the  French 
delcared  at  Stockidi,  107— lata)  de- 
feat of  the  Auitiisu  in  tlie  Tyrol,  lOS 
—and  of  the  French  in  Ilal;,  lOB,  109 
— hi  reaalti,  110 — admiraUe  general- 
■hip  of  Moreau,  1 11 — cinipaign  of  Su> 
waiTov  in  Italy,  llt-'-bBDie  of  Koti, 
113,  114 — comparsiiTe  atitemeut  of 
tbe  bum  id  mea  and  motiej,  lustained 
b;  France  and  Great  Britain  froni  180S 
to  1815,  474— aUld  of  manafHCtuKt, 
475— iiicreaw  of  Uxei,  475,  476  — 
great  increaie  in  printing,  476 — itste 
of  ediKBtJon,  477,  47B — mechaiiii;*' 
iniUtutti,  47S — itate  of  agricuJlure, 
479— popolarion,  3>.  480 — wagei  of 


G«t*]^iiuwuGript*>  node*  *f,  19i> 
Gmun  Foditt  Boala  lot  Ut8,iatin  of, 

e41'-(>46. 

Cermony,  titnarj  iolcUigcnee  from,  iSS 

— particalulj  HanoTor  and  the  ousf 

German  *tBU>.  S96— <98.  fiM— Mum- 

lad  ibU  at  QraaiBj, 


rail  nnce  the  n 


teof  m 


ordwarfiihneu,  481, 48t— comparative 
lablei  of  tbe  amonnt  of  liiing  force  em- 
ployed in  F^nce  aod  in  Great  Brilua 
In  agrlctJlorr,  483,  484— in  arti,  ma- 
Dofitctore^  and  commetce,  484,  485 — 
Inanimate  force  lo  emplajcd,  485 — 
prodactJ*e  and  comnierciat  force  in 
1760  and  1816,  486,  487— annual  in- 
CTea»e  of  popoiatlon  in  France,  488- 
population  more  denx  in  the  north  than 
in  Hie  loatb  of  France,  490— -amouut  of 
territorial  rerenne,  190— 49t — anwunt 
of  pradoctiic  force  employed  in  the 
north  and  »oulh  of  Fraace,  491— ad- 
nncemenl  of  Ihe  north  of  Fnuice 


induilrv    and   i 


■pringa  and  Ixtlii,  438 — ■aaubotacti 


di^ecU  (pollen  by  them,  438  pnaaut 
conwitudon  of  Gtaaamj,  440t  441— 
national  clianctw  of  ike  OemaM,  441 
■— ioportrat  ritutkiiot  FibUbi^  ik 

441— prorinMil  cbaneCw  td  the  0«T- 
maai,  44(— lutice  of  Wjittambeig, ». 
44S— Heidelberg  awl  .Uawtinim,  443 
— Vuuich,  aod  tbe  Bavarian  tmlitmj, 
444 — Tojage  dodik  the  Dauabe  to  Vi- 
^qa,  445  — uMicMaf  iUtiihoB,  IWa«, 
and  IJoa,  446 — of  Aiuttiai  and  iU  !■• 
habitants,  &, — deacrlplioa  of  Vitua, 
447,448. 

OImm,  account  of  Dr.  Fraanbefcr's  diwo- 
leriei  on  tbe  reftaetire  and  diapcuiee 
powrit  of,  4t5— 4St. 

Oriiab.  rennrki  on  lbs  ilzagBie  of,  hWi 
the  Turk),  139,  f  10— tbe  preaervMion 
of  their  langnage  a  principal  link  that 
lield  the  nation  together,  140,  (41 — 
•ketch  of  the  hiitor;  of  Greek  lilera- 
tore,  S44,  MSr-the  fbnnatioo  of  idMata 
and  colleges  encoaraopd,  S43,  W— 
account  of  the  Faoanoti,  t47  t»  . 
notice  of  tlie  lilerarv  lahoDD  ofCanij, 
t50,  (51— and  of  recent  inpoMank 
publicatiojis  ID  ihe  awdrra  Onck  lao- 

giage,   151,  t5t— clianctn    gf   th* 
reck  songi,  iSt. 
Guinguenj,  cbaraetei  of,  {TD. 


'    tbe 


■ODtb,  493,  494,  495 — causei  of  Ibc 
inferjorilj  of  tbe  south  of  Fiance,  495, 
496 — reniBiks  on  the  scheme  fur  making 
pBiii  a  seaport,  497. 

I^Van^i>rt,importanl  situation  of,  411, 44f. 

Fnii(nAof(r( Dr.  Joseph),  luographical  no- 
tice of,  434,  4:15— abilnict  of  bii  re- 
searchn  on  tbe  refractite  inddiipenive 
powers  of  glass,  and  the  achromiitic 
telescope,  4t5— 4St. 

Frsdfahns^a  Kosjian  poet,  notice  Df,611. 


Galieiaiu,  singular  character  fiirrn  of,  15. 
"    "  irious  epistle  of  one,  176 — 

anecdotes,  171—177. 


HanOtDip'l  (Cowl)  Taka, 

65. 
Hvuntr,  p^ptl  junadictiaB  in,  amshed, 

563,  564— liMrtrj  inMlligewv  ftm, 

t96-  654.  . 
HtuKH  Sto&iW,rotiiKl«rof  (be  Awaaiana 


460, 461 — iketeb  of  Ihe  soctetj  B! 


of  hU  order,  461— bis  dcaUi,  463. 

II.,  account  ol.  4fi4,  465. 

Jbgll'i  (Brofessor)  nictapJijsical  )Y«t«m, 

notice  of,  367—369. 


_,OOgK 


Smditri  (Btr  Willian)  Aitiooonnnl  IKt- 

comrin,  634. 
fiuturiidit,  renarfca  on  a  utw  ichod  at. 

Ml, 
fiuan  I.,  caliph  oT  (lie  Hoon  in  Spun, 

ctuncter  aai  leigp  oC,  IG,  f?. 
Hixtm  ll.,mg,n  ot,  56. 
Haffnann  (Emett  Theodore  ffilliini),  bio- 
gnpbiol  notice  of,  74,  75 — effrcb  of 
(he  gantiug  table  upon  him,  7^,  76 — is 
prcMDt  at  Ihe  battle  of  DrFidcn,  76, 
77 — drcumatancet  wbkh  led  faiio  to 
,  imdcnake  bii  prcaliar  clau  of  fictitioni 
.uamtiTci,  78 — bia  pecnUar  iiuceptl- 
-  IhIIIj  of  feu,  SO—chanctec  of  bit  oom- 
.  pontioEii,  Bl,  8> — particatarij  U>  tale 
of"Thei:nlail,"aS— 93— ■cdof-The 
,  Sandmia,'   94— 97— death  of  Hoff- 
.  manD,  97,  98. 
Hdlaml,  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  York 
.  in,  in  1799,  115—116 — literarj  uiIgI- 
,  ligence  fram,  190. 
Enhi  Wattr,  coiueciation  of,  543. 
BaAtrg,  >  Svediih  painter,  biograpliical 
'  account  of,  tOB — llO, 
Hunie'i  theorj  of  caawtion,  remarkt  on, 
360— iti  efiect  on  Vialaaor  Kant,  361. 


(lie  FrcDcb,  175,  ?76— remarki  on  &• 
conduct  of  Fiaoce,  ST7,  S7B— total  de- 
feat of  the  French  in  the  campaip  of 
1799. 108 — 110 — campaign  of  Saw  ar- 
row in  Italj,  lit— battle  of  No*i,  113, 
114— miienbleitBteorllaly,  SBl.fSS 
■ — conduct  of  Bonaparte  towania  the 
Italian  n public,  104,  185— towatda 
Italy  in  1805, 1H6— and  in  1810,  Z87. 
tSB— downfall  of  tbe  kingdoo  of  Ital^ 
in  1813,  S89— lUte  uf  the  coantrj 
^ee  1814,  t90. 


J<Ua/-<il-<lwii,beulof  theAjaaaaiiu,  n 


[e  in  Ihe  book  o(  63. 


JcKpluiir,  cmpreM, 

413,  414. 
Jum,  martjrdoiD  of,  S9. 


imago,  pretended  miraeoloiu,  notice  of, 

549,  and  MDto  t- 
Ja/jawiaatian,  new  mode  of  treating  pro- 

poMd,  iSS.  136. 
lanrractinn  of  Beggio  agaiiut  the  French, 

tea,  t69— at  Verooa,  «7d,  976. 
/■Ulbct,  eietoie  at,  the  neceautj  mull 

of  clTiliaation,  conadeied  a>  a  mean  of 

prolonging  life,  18t. 
r ■ ,__.  'TSwedBa,B)7. 


ir(Prii 


Iiifwipiiim  I,  law*  anin»t,in  Si 
Itatc,  aartjidon  oT,  35,  36. 
Illoiii,  flale  of.  In  Ihe  limes  Ihi 


» that  (Dcceeded 
Hohammed,  451,  451. 
JtaJy,  litarar;  inlelligencc  from,  199, 300. 
654 — 656  — condition  of  the  vaiioDs 
itate*  in  Italy,  prerioul;  to  1789, 157 
. — campaign  of  ibe  French  repoblicui 
anniei  in  Sardinia  iu  1791, 158— con- 
.  duct  of  the  lepnblici  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  159 — campaign  of  the  Fnndi 
in  179S,  159,  960— in  1794  and  179S, 
S6t,  361 — campaigns  of  Bonaparte  in 
1796, 161— 166— uwairectlon  in  Beg- 
gio, M7— 169— views  of  tba  Italian 
paliioli  at  Ibal  lime,  170— obKrvaiiont 
on  Ihe  leeret  of  Italian  poBtka,  17i-— 
canpawn  of  1T97, 171— drcnmslancea 
.vhick  ted  to  the  Ul  of  the  Veneliaii 
republic,  173,174 — iniarreclJan  againit 


SbU'i  (Professor)  Hetaphyncal  Sjatca, 
outline  of,  361 — 363 — lAaerntiao*  oo 
its  tendency, 363,  364 — modlScalkti  d 
it,  attempted  by  Ficble,  365. 

Kapmtt,  lyric  productioai  of,  6t5. 

Sntvnumi  History  of  Rasiia,  notioe  of, 
618. 

£iilmuM,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  634. 

£aahBH>an;g,bead  of  tbe  Aitawinj,  noliee 
0^463,464. 

Khnmitter,  Rouian  Fables  of,  618. 

£A0nuoT],  notice  of  Ihe  epic  poemi  of,  616- 

SSngtaaim'i  (Angoilui)  tragedy  ot  Aba- 
suetni,  inaiyus  of,  wilb  extracts  and 
remarks,  579—594. 

Klhgtr'i  tragedies,  notice  of,  571,  571— 
■eosble  lemarfci  of,  on  bit  earfier  fro- 
ductiona,  573,  573. 

Eniatmiu,  dramatic  produclioni  of,  6l7, 


_,lXlgK 


Lmigntgu  of  Spun  ind  Partagil,  coofti- 
tuent  parti  of,  4,  5 — obMmtioni  of 
H.  Btlbi  on  the  UugoBgu  of  Tarioiu 
natioiii,  366 — )6B — ■tsteaicnl  at  prio- 
ciplfi  for  the  I  .     .      -     - 


guBge,  991,  S9t — M.  Balbi't  principle 
of  cluaifiaUoa,  39S,394 — tendency  of 
ciriJiuiion  to   aLnaLgBinHte  JiDgoHiesi 
395,  396— affioilj  between  lenain  lan- 
guigei,  S9T,  39B — dllfeteaces  between 
the  Roiiiui  and  Slavonic  Uoguages, 
60i,ruu. 
Lwcricin,  martyrdom  of,  Si. 
Zjovigild,  manyrdom  of.  46. 
Ubrary,  royal,  at  Stockholm,  DOlice  of, 
SlO.tll— of  theieiaglia,it  Conilan- 
liocple,  666. 
Zi/i,  proluDgitioii  of,  hy  the  eiciciie  of 

intellect,  1B& 
Linlw^,  tOHD,  notice  of,  108. 110. 
Lint,  notice  of.  446. 

LiUrarg  hUUigmct  from  Auatria,  192. 
647  — Bararia,  t93.  648  — Bohemia, 
649— Denmark,  393. 649—  Fiance,  194 
—  (96.  6S0— 653— Geiroany,  ess- 
Hanover,  and  the  miuor  Germaii  itatei, 
!96  —  t98.  651— Greece,  t96  — Hol- 
land and  (lie  Nelherlandi,  !t9S.  6S6 — 
658— Inly,  W9,  3(10.  654— 656— Po- 
land, 3O0.  65B— Pruuia,  300—30*. 
659,  660— Ruuia,  3na— 304.  660— 
663— Smony,  304.  664— Spain,  664, 
665— S»e.ien  and  Nurwaj,  304.  665 
—  Switxerland,  305— Turkey,  6C6  — 


Wirti 


{,305. 


Idcb*!  accoanl  of  the  oridn  of  knowledge, 
359. 

Lmimctav,  Mnices  of,  to  Riu^an  litera- 
ture, 611 — notice  of  his  poetical  pco- 
dnclioiu.  615,  616.  6X8  — 631  — hit 
prote  wiilings,  618. 

iL 

MMmaim  <H.),  death  of,  304. 

Ugj  (Abate),  imporlatit  literary  diuo- 
veriei  and  publicaliuni  of,  654,  655. 

Maliai,  notice  oC  (he  poemi  of,  616. 

Hmufaeturn  of  G  e  rm  iiii^,  438— of  Fran  cc, 
475 — comparadve  aniount  of  living  and 
ioanimate  force  froploTed  thereio,  in 
France  and  Great  Brilaio,  484, 485. 

UntMi  (Aleaundro),  founder  of  the  new 
Khool  of  Italian  tragedy,  137— account 


of  hb  (Iiaory  of  dramatic  mutj  of  nc- 
lion,  139 — 145— anaty  111,  with  ramaib, 
of  hit  tragedy  of  the  Conte  dl  Carma^ 
nuola,  146— 151— and  of  hia  tragedy 
of  tlieAdelchi,  151— t6B— traulation 
of  part  of  hii  ode  on  (be  innivenary  of 
.  Bonaparte'!  death,  169. 170 — analyna 
of  bli  ramance  of  "The  BetnKbed," 
vtith  eilTBcti,  499—514 — general  re- 
marlu  on  it,  514,515. 
tbatyrdon,  fanatical  nal  of  wve  Spuuih 
Chriitian)  for,  37 — ■econnta  of  aeveral 
of  the  repnied  martyn,  94 — 96.  41 — 
46^meaaiirea  taken  to  pet  an  end  to 
iC  48 — tevini  of  ibe  bUnd  leal  fot 
marljrdom,  50 — nottcei  of  lome  of  the 
nianyn,51,  51. 
Itaaa,  privBle,  iuiquity  and  Rbmei  of, 
516.  536— muMi  for  (he  dead,  5t7— 
■candaloui  eipedienta  resorted  (o  bj  tho 
Botniib  See  for  the  relief  of  priraU  and 
convent),  Ihat  had  (akan  money  lor 
more  maisei  than  they  could  perform, 
5iB  — 530  — well  founded  cbaigea 
againit  (be  Romiih  Mau  Book,  536, 
537-ceienionialDf  (be  mau, 537, 538. 
Mmnvterdtite  (Aleiander),   biooaphical 

notice  of,  144. 
Mtchatia'  Iniiiiuta  ia  France,  47S— in 
the  Nelherlindi,  657. 

rene>on.79,  SO. 
igth  of,  influenced  hy  the  qua- 
lity of  Ibe  nouriibment  (hey  take,  1B1, 
IBt — (be  increaae  of,  proportioned  to 
Ibeir  advance  in  civilization,  181—184, 
185— 187-:- their  natnni  equality  not 
deitroyed  by  civi!iia6on,  184,  185— 
(he  eierciie  of  (heir  intellect,  (lie  reaolt 
of  civiliiation,  conaideitd  ai  a  mean  of 
prolonging  life,  138- 
UtapliyBa,  progreu  of,  in  Germany, 
■Uice  the  titne  of  Kant,  361—369— 
analyiia  of  M.  Coniin'i  attempt  to  in> 
troduce  the  lueliphyRcal  lyatcm  of 
Kant  into  France,  369—374. 
MBhtintd  bm  JMoUo,  a  Hooriih  captain 
general,  achievemenU  of,  57 — lrisdea(b, 
58. 

Jkfontifan  (Ml),  nudce  of  (he  dittribniion 

of  ptiaei  founded  by,  650. 
Sfton,  iuvHion  of  Spain  hy,  15. — See 

MaratH  (Ambroaio  de),  biograplucal  no- 
tice of,  a — chancier  of  hij  Hiitorj  of 

'  Spain,  ib.  9. 

VnTKUi,  admitaUe  generalihip  of,  III. 

IjCiirtaltly,  comparative  ram  of,  in  variooa 
CDuntriea,  IBS,  184 — particularly  1b 
Parii,  185,  186 — and  among  fn«  iie> 


.t^-iOC 


pgK 


gne*  u  em»p«T«J  wtlli  ittit  of  U 
Ifsdsnr,   econeiDka]  9KI<)^f   rornwd    i 


>cter  Mid  reigo  of,  KX 
Munidt,  snmnit^,  praaent  itote  of,  646. 
ilunit,  erasl  conduct  of,  tomrdi  Iha  Ca- 
tBbiiwif,SS7~-bii  cowriwl  In  y«ptH  ia 

Uuibniai,  HiecdoU  iM^Clng,  177, 
JAmraNc  Ciiriitini*,  MMa  •?,  under  Ibe 
M»Q^»b  Minirigiii  of  Spun,  91,  3f— 
■seCdDM*  of  (M  r  fiuarical  leBl  fbr  mar- 
lyrdoai,  M — 46 — ]irop«T  ineuDrei 
irbkfe  oagbl  to  hare  heen  adopted  to 

adopted  bv  tbe  Calipb  Abdcfaboan  IL, 
U—impAky  of  (Mr  bUttvpt,  ih— («- 
Tfaalof  theaaniaJbriMitjnlon.SO — 
oMlm  oimxm  of  the  muijn,  it,  it. 
tfyiktl^  at  the  MwiMiei,  notioe  of  beat 


N. 

NqilMt  papal  jnmdicthai  in,  ormhed,  JI64. 
tttgnit,  ntio  of  nKntalitj  among  (Me,  and 

tb«M  who  aM  ikrei,  18?. 
KKtor,  chTonide  of,  604. 
NtUurlandi  (Kingdom  of),  llittary  iDicI- 
.  ligeoee  from,  998,  199.  fise—ese— 

papal  jorndtcdoa  in,  craihed,  563. 
MnM«ii'i(Si  Inac)  diKorerlet,  uodce  of, 

«Sl.G3r— 69». 
Kiig  (Batde  dO,  political  effects  o(  104. 


3fl6. 


Utriirg  (Ptatema),  ]lUnrj  c 

«(»,  tos. 
SiK^apiBg,  notics  of,  tlO. 
JBaariiftamit,  inflnenco  of,  on  tbe  itreagtii 

afnatioDivl&l'  IBt. 


Parii,  nodOB  of  tin  piindpal  ttaitean  of, 
175^175— obMnatkma  on  tha  com- 
patalira  momlily  anxmg  tbe  wealthy 
•ud  ioaigtai  FiiWan^  1S»,  18»-ob- 


■srtaflatu  <ra  the  admoe  for  making 
Fans  ■  •npoct,  497. 

Rovn,  notice  of,  446. 

PatTiaUe  Soeltg  at  Stockbolm,  annanl  ol, 
■tS. 

Pcr/teui,  martjnJoBi  of,  34. 

ftln-  J.,  eSbrts  of,  far  dclKang  tbe  Rn- 
■iana,  6DB,  609. 

Ptbniw^  tlbmy  of  ibe  unireratr  at, 
MS-^phaimiceuticat  Kbaol  of,  3031 

PMroD,  a  Rnsalan  poet,  productiuiu  of, 
614.  616.  619. 

PWaml,cunpai^  of  tfief  tench  agunit, 
in  1791, 1793,  and  1794,  S59— «1— 
condoct  of  tbe  Preitch  dbrctor;  to- 
warda,  m,  179. 

Piw  PZf.,  pope,  dnplidtf  of  Bonapwte 
tomrdi,  C87,  sas. 

PIrwa  (M.  de  la),  death  of,  t95,  996. 

PJoMi,  elpeiimeuti  and  obaemtitnn  <» 
Ibe  Tital  niMion  in,  SIS— 133. 

PM*,  ardibiihop  of  Moaeow,  pnlpji  do- 
auence  of,  61B. 

PUmd,  literary  iatelBgelKe    teapecting, 

-    9[».65e. 

Pepen/,  conTcntMi  of  catbolic  pffen  bam, 
in  Germinj,  537  —  pobGciliont  de- 
manding a  reform  of  tbe  Romidi  fitnrgf, 
357,  556 — proidjtiiu  tpirit  of  popcrj 
in  Gensonj,  .t99 — infamiKU  coadgct 
of  a  JesDil  at  Anbalt^Colhen,  H.  mU. 

Pupa,  niurpalioni  of,  316,  31f— thiideii 
altempli  of  Itaman  Calholici  to  obtain 
remedial  for  theae  erib,  519— the  ec- 
deiiaitieal  Jnriidictfoa  of  tbe  pope 
cniibrd  in  AuMria,  560,  361— rn  Ba- 
Taria,  361,  561— in  Fraiuia,  361,563 
— intbe  Nelberlaodii 563 — hi  Hanorer, 
a.  564— Saie- Weimar,  364~Sp«it,  *. 
—and  Naplcf,  ib. 

PafnitatiaB,  advance  of.  proportioned  lo 
tbe  incnue  of  dritiiation,  1B(— 184 
— the  diSerence  in  tho  popolatkm  of 
naliDDa  ranied  b;  tbe  diiTcTeBce  of 
d*ilinition,  196,  187- of  Fidand, 
acquired  by  Howa,  658 — increaic  of 
popnlatioD  in  liie  principal  utana  nt 
Eiucpe,  487 — animal  iitoeaae  of,  in 
franco,  488 — population  Bore  da» 
in  (ha  north  than  in  the  loalh  uf  Ftaaor, 
490. 

Partttfiiau  language,  coiu(i(lMnt  parts 
o[,  3. 

PnuMm,  notice  of  tbe  poenu  of,  694, 615>. 

PmooiUiCrud  trealnient  of,  bjAIi  Ridta, 
96t. 

IVintnr,  nptd  increaae  of,  in  Fraiice,476. 

PniJiirtiB*  Ptret,  ainoant  of,  em[dajcd  in 
the  Doitii  and  tonlh  of  Franoe,  491 — 
cofflpMaiivc  (Utaneal  of  the  pradac- 


the  rone  di«ie  and  in  Grett  Bik^  in 
1T80  ind  ISte,  406,  487. 

INwBi,  nterarf  IntHBgeiiee  ictpecling, 
30O_90«.  099,  AGO— papkl  jnrifdk- 
tion  crnibed  there,  901,  903 — changei 
btnidoced  In  the  pa^ih  Ma,  50C,  hM, 

AUitaHHU  OD  lbs  contlnetit,  llil  of  the 
prlndpd,  fram  Jmiurj  Id  June,  1BX7, 
30r— !siS— WMl  fron  July  to  Octobar, 


eiofdiel'Riidi 
in  unn,  nS5, 100. 
JttfUM,  notice  of,  446. 
iUdWd  /.  chacged  wilb  piocnriiiB  tha 
*fT**i"**'*"  of  the  marqnii  of^Vn 


of  bii  ianoceiice,  4e9-htitar7  of  the 
—*"■—'  in  vhidi  be  «u  dcEamed  in 
Amtria,6«r. 

Biga,  ■  Ivanwd  Oiedt,  notice  of,  US. 

Bba  (H.  JacoTiki),  biognpl^cal  notica 
of,  141— HS— h»  tiiMurical  aceouDt  cf 
iIm  Oraek  language,  US— of  modem 
Greek  Qtentiu^  H4— IM— and  at  tbc 
FaDariott,  147—149. 

BaJtridt  and  Saloma,  maityrdom  of,  31. 

BamanatJi  (Coant)  cabinet  of  eohu,  DO- 
tJeeof,  904. 

ammo,  tketdi  of  the  early  tditorj  of,  003 
— diSbrePcet  between  the  Euoian  and 
aia*anle  langoifet,  001,  mM  — coo- 
tomiXf  of  laagsBgM  l>etwecD  lemote 
prarinBti,  aceoonled  Ibr,  003 — qilendid 
l^  of  JaraUT.  SOS.  60*— Dolice  of 
fail  code  of  Ia*n,  004 — of  tbe  diroiucle 
of  Neitor,  004— poem  oa  the  eipedi- 
tion  of  Igor  ^dmt  the  FotOTtd,  009— 
etaandpetion  of  Buuia  from  tbeT^rtai 
yobe,  and  piogreea  of  driliiatioa  andei 

^'ig  MTOeiBni,  006,  607 — in- 

o  of  the  dnma  into  Ruuia, 
Ma  of  Petec  I.  towatdi  diH- 
Uog  (be  W— ""^.  60S,  609— of  (be 
eoyianei  OMheiine  L  and  Anne,  i 


dlafcoTiH.611  acconnt  ofLomonoaor, 
and  hia  aerrkci  (o  Ruwlm  iltoatnn, 
Ml— trandatlm  of  hii  ode  on  (be  «le- 
tetr  ob(«ned  oni  (lie  Tnrka  and  Tar* 
tea  b  1739, 018— 631— dnmatle  pro- 
dncttoiu  of  Sonmaiolioir,  611— encoo- 
ngement  of  Runian  literatare  by  (be 
anpffwei  Ellnbeth  and  Cathaine  IL, 
VOL.  t. 


, '  Peter  the  Gnat. 

615,  616— the  Ruidid  and  Tladloiir 
orKhenukaT,6ie— Pedor'XrandatiaD 
of  the  jGoeid,  and  Koatrov't  of  tbe 
Ulad,  filO— and  of  Oulao,  019— poem* 
of  HaikoT  and  Bogdaaoncb,  <il6 — 
pr^Mi  of  the  dnma,  617 — Mgedle* 
at  EniainiiM,  tk— Ua  opeiM,  A.  OlS^ 
conediei  of  Tod  Viun,017— bb  Innt- 
UlaoD*  and  (ale*.  018, 619— fablei  of 
Kliemdlaer,  018 — pioae  wridngn  eC 
Lomonoaor,  6tS — and  of  Murarier, 
619— ao(ice  of  Kanuodn'a  Hittot^  of 
Knnk,  610—  of  (be  poem  of  Dmitnor, 
OIO — and  id  Pancntiu  Soamaiobo*, 
tt. — inpravementa  of  (lie  Hainan  la^ 
goage  effieMed  bj  Akmnder  L,  Oil — 
muTerdtiei  founded  by  blm,  it^'-adier 


iky, «.— mei 
gTtdi  *enion  of  bi*  Svatlana,  together 
with  (be  French  metrical  nrnon  of  H. 


tenine,  6M— of  Fouihkin,  614,  615 — 
preient  itale  of  the  Ruuiui  draoa: 
tragediet  of  OierOT,  610 — craiediei, 
openi,  and  vaodeTillea  of  Prince  Clia< 
klujnky,  016,617— eodnent  Enng  li- 
tenli,  618 — population  acqiured   by 


SuHgfte  and  Aorelio,  martyrdom  of,  44. 

Smtud,  Greek  palriordi  of  CbiurtaiUt 
Dople,  biographical  ootice  of,  144, 

Scf,  eiperimenU  to  de(ennine  (be  preciaB 
orpuH  of  Ibe  aicetit  and  dnceD(  of, 
319,  116— Mr.  Knigbt^  eMeiimenU 
confirmed,  117— (beoiy  of  H.  Dupedt 
nraoan,  118— on  (be  drcolatioa  of  lbs 
notrtdont  finid  between  tbe  baA  and 
•Iboitiam,  119,  110 — eaperfnienU  of 
tbe  Abb«  Cord  on  (bu  lobject,  HI, 
til — natora  of  tbe  up  b  plinti,  and 
the  caoN  of  la  axent,  113-119— ep- 
plicitioa  of  the  preceding  eiparimeDtl 
and  obaerratMHU  to  the  rita)  ttaliM  at 
plant),  ;tl9— 131— Uteral  dlffnrioa  of 


tba  up,  Tsquiute  tat  the  deietopnwnt 

and  nuliitionof  parts,  131.   ' 
SanHKia,  ctmpaign  of  the  f  reach  ia,  in 

179*,  SAB— In  1T93,  «59,  J60— In 

ITM,  J61. 
Act  Wtanar,  puwl  iorudtclloii  b,  cnuh- 

ed,564. 


SdteWng't  ijatcm  of  philowphv,  oDt'ice 
of,  ass,  S66,  367— obierTBtiDiu  on  iti 
prcnlence  in  Cermuij,  376. 

Sciftw  (General),  total  defeet  of,  lOB— 
reflecliang  thereun,  109. 

SdBtler'i  Tngedles,  abaerVtliuDi  on,  574. 

Sdatb^irPioftuat')  accoitiit  of  travelling 
in  Swedeii,  199,  lOO.—Utt  Satdm. 

Scialtt  (M.),  DWrTBlioDi  of,  on  the  dr- 
cniitSon  of  the  up,  ItO,  111. 

SelUlu  (Emeit  Conrade  Frederick),  bu>- 
gnphical  accoum  of,  S34— 336— cha. 
ncter  of  liia  poem  entitled  "  Fajche," 
337 — formi  an  atiachnienl  to  s  young 
Udr,  S3S— hi>  «  AddRU  of  the  May 
litiei"  to  tlkg  diler  of  fall  mlilrrn, 
(nnilated,  339,  340— <teslh  of  iili  mi>. 
(reu,  and  Iti  effecu  <in  him,  340— cha- 
racter of  fail  poerm  at  this  time,  341  — 
enlen  the  arm;  u  a  coiunteei  andet 
Beauiien,  34t— ipecTmen  of  one  of  hi) 
miliCar;  tongs,  341— remarlit  an  (be 
plan  and  eitcution  of  hit  "  Cecilia," 
344— 346— iransiaiion  of  the  conclud- 
ing lUniai  of  ihli  pociD,  346,  347— 
trtieli  for  hit  health,  anil  coniposeg 
the  lomantic  poem  of  "  The  Eacliauted 
RoK."  348— aiialyaij  of  li,  »ith  trani- 
lated  speciiDeni  and  remarki,  S49 — 
336— death  of  Scbultie,  »6~bli  cha. 
racier,  356— 35S. 

Stygiirth'i  (Pmfeuor)  reaeuthei  in  ^Jf- 
%n  anllqnitlei,  300. 

jhokqMBTf'i  introdnctioD  of  the  ghoit  in 
Hamlet,  obierrationg  on,  63 — revola- 
tioD  produced  in  German  tragerij  by 
the  UDdy  of  Shaliipeare,  567,  5GH. 

Silma,  lUte  orcathullciiDiin,  515— usur- 
pattoni  of  (he  Romiih  church,  516, 
517--fruitleM  altempli  of  Roman  Ci- 
Ihdici  to  obtain  remcdia  for  theie 
erili,  519 — defectSre  lyitem  of  educa- 
tion (or  the  clerKji,  530 — 5EI — conie. 
qnent  effesli  on  their  H*e>,  511,  5*3— 
profltftacj  of  the  chaploini  or  auiitani 
CDra(e>.5M — iniqaitj  of  private  luauea, 
dte— and  maMO  for  (he  dead,  5t7, 
SIS  —  KiiHtakini  eipedienii  resorted 
to  for  (he  refief  of  prreitt  and  convent*, 
thB(  had  taken  monr;  for  mom  maaie* 
than  the;  could  perfbim,  5t8,  519 — 


•>  530— 

ficei,  and  eitortiou  of  feei,  531,  53S — 
defective  educadun  of  the  lai(j,  534 — 
miaerahle  booki  of  deiution,  535 — cf- 
fbrti  made  in  t arioua  partj  of  CeriDaDj 
la  have  (be  public  diviaa  aerrice  in 
German,   ib. — well    foimded    charge* 

*     againit  the   Han  Book,  536,  537— 
cetemoniaj  of  the   ma*s,  5S7,  538 — 
abnie*  of  prirale  moaei,  536 — abaoid 
form  of  eiorciim  in  the  ritual  of  tbe 
dioceie  of  Breslan,   541 — receipt  for 
absolving  a  penon  who  has  died  nuder 
eicommunicatioo,  541 — ceremoo;  after 
childhirth,  541 — bencdictJon  of  vaKr, 
543 — coniecialion  of  «let  for  bap- 
tiini,  544— bapiUm  of  bells,  544,  545 
— cuin:iim  of  devils  in  (he  air,  546 — 
changes  introduced  into  the  service  bj        " 
•ome  SilesiaQ  priestt,  547 — piigrimap*      ^ 
to  shrines,  54B — Kandaloai  IralEc  car-      f 
ried   on  bj  the  piieUs,  550— evils  f^  f~- 
con[eMioin,S51— considersiionBon  tbet- 
effecli  of  such  a  sjitcm,  55t— peti&w   > 
to  the  hUbup  of  Breiiau  for  refonDatioB 
of  the  Romi lb  liturgy,  553— and  tbe 
bishop*!  reply,  ifr. 

Sioan,  head  of  the  Asssttini,'acaMiBt  «t, 
465. 

StrnpucUUM  (Feodor),  a  Rnniaii  poet, 
noUce  of,  sot. 

Smn,  tnoitalily  among,  gieater  tSaa 
among  the  free  negroes,  187. 

Sodttia,  proceedings  of: — Ant(ic  sodelj 
of  Paris,  194. 65 1— society  of  Christian 
morality,  195— of  □aturafiK*.  at  Dres- 
den, (98- academy  of  GeorgoGIi,  399 
— eeoiiomical  tocie(y  at  Moscoir,  90$ 
— royal  academy  of  inscriptioosalPMii, 
651. 

SouaaTolaK,  iio(ice  of  (he  drain*(ic  prB- 
ducdons  of,  61f . 

(Pancratiu)),  poemi  of,  6*0. 

Spain,  constituent  potts  of  (he  langinga 
of,  4,  5— defect!  in  Moorish  and  Spa- 
nish historiani,  7,  B— ((ate  of,  vtaeo 
invaded  by  the  .^rabs,  10, 11— •tale  of 
(he  Arabs  u  to  civlliialioo  at  thai  tine, 
11-^haraciei  of  (be  Arab  genenla.  It 
— cmel  policy  of  tbe  calipb  tawaid* 
Mn*a,  13 — its  effects  on  the  pcnnrof 
(he  caliphi  in  Spain,  IS,  It— intaiim 
of  Spain  by  the  Moon,  l5— (rcalj  of 
Ae  Gothic  bamn,  Theudemir,  with 
tbem,  ifc.— Spain  patlitianed  by  (be 
Moon,  16- tlK:  kingdom  of  tbe  Wni- 
gotht  eniirely  luhwitMl,  18— defaat 
of  the  Hoot*  by  Clwki  Martd,  and 


'  It*.  afKti,  A  ISL-MinlMlMiM)  of 'tlie 
'  OniipnBila  ]b  ■  tnnwiidinii  mulMete 
of  ftaeir  race  hj  AMsOkh  B«n  Al;,  A. 
— ncapeoribdeMlMBuBaiHaiThb, 
Snt  inlo  Egjpt  lad  then  into  Binii, 
St— ho  it  ioTtled  into  Spain,  and  be- 
cornea  (he  cdipb  of  the  Moon,  if— 
roanDdc  Bdrenlnm  of  Abnlumd,  ib. 
*3~poelk«I  addrcB  vif.  Abdenhmui 
R,'Sfr~iuke»  t 


the  C 


iirurdUMn  cha- 
lk—Conh^  em- 


I,   »8- 


deMb,  ttr^haracwr  ind  rei^  of  bit 
■ucceuar,  BixeiB,  lb,  W — l>ii  death, 
(ft— idgn  of  AUnkcm,  SB,  ^9~ar  Atf' 
denhnun  II„  30,31-~-fUM  of  the  Hu- 
.  ■■mbioCtiriMiani,Sl,<M— chaneterof 
the  abbot  Spenindeo,  3t — martjrrdoni 
of  Perfectus,  34'-Df  Juan,  3S  — of 
laaac,  ib.  36— «f  Sancho  and  aix  othen, 
36 — Kal  of  (he  Mniarabea  for  mtrtji- 
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